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PREFACE. 


Another volume has been completed, and we tender our heartiest 
thanks to the subscribers, contributors, and everyone who has in any 
way helped towards the continued success of the magazine. An over- 
flowing supply of most interesting material has always been on hand, 
and we apologise most heartily to those whose contributions have not yet 
been published, and hasten to assure them that arrears will be cleared 
off as quickly as possible. We were afraid at one time that the arid 
theme of synonymy and usage of names were about to overwhelm us, 
and, whilst not wishing to stifle such discussion altogether, on 
particular and essential difficult points and facts, we object to occupy- 
ing valuable space with opinions, criticisms, and unimportant details, 
and prefer greatly to publish notes about the insects themselves, rather 
than about the names they do, or ought to, bear. 

We have been again particularly indebted to Professor Beare and 
Mr. Donisthorpe for their share of the work in providing and editing 
a continuous supply of notes on the Ooleoptera, and also to Mr. 
Burr, who has kept alive the interest in the Orthoptera. Few of our 
recruits appear to take up the less worked orders, Lepidoptera 
and Ooleoptera, absorbing most of the work done. 

For the General Index this year we have to thank our friend, the 
Eev. C. K. N, Burrows ; and for the Special Index, Professor Beare, 
Mr, Burr, Mr. Eoutledge, and Mr. Turner. These gentleman, by 
sharing the work, have already completed the index. The idea was to 
publish it with this number, but it appears that this can scarcely be 
done without delaying publication for a few days, which is hardly 
desirable. It will be sent out if possible with the January number, so 
as to lessen as much as possible the delay in binding. 

Our supply of plates this year has exceeded that of any previous 
volume. For help in producing these we are greatly indebted to Di\ 
T. A. Chapman, Mr. J. A, Clark, and Mr. J. C. Dollman. The three- 
colour photograph that was to have been published with no. 12 of the 
last volume, to illustrate Dr. Chapman’s new Psychic!, could not be 
completed until the publication of no. 8 of the current volume, with 
w^hich it was published. 

We propose to make no marked alteration in our conduct of the 
magazine during the coming year. We shall be glad to receive, at any 
time, from contributors, blocks to illustrate insects described, or 
localities worked. Our series of Practical Hints ” will be continued 
during the spring and summer months. 

We particularly thank our subscribers for their kind response to 
our appeal as to the payment of subscriptions last year. Never before 
have the subscriptions been paid so promptly and with so little waste of 
effort. We trust that this satisfactory condition of affairs will be 
maintained with the coming volume. 
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JOURNAL OF VARIATION. 

VoL. XVI. No. 1. Januaby 15th, 1904. 


On a Second Generation of our Forres Triphsena comes, Hb. 
[melanozonias, Gmel.] . 

(cfr. Ent. Becord, xv., pp. 217-222.) 

By LOUIS B. PEOUT, F.E.S. 

"With his usual alertness in seizing opportunities for advancing our 
knowledge of the workings of heredity in the lepidoptera, my friend 
Mr. Bacot tried for and obtained pairings in the brood which I have 
described in my previous article as brood A. On account of the diffi- 
culty of making sure of the sexes of the Triphaenas when alive, he 
placed four specimens in a pot together, which, as the event showed, 
proved to include at least two females, the others both being probably 
males. All four were of the melanic {curtisii) series, but I cannot say 
what were the precise shades of colour. Two were observed in cop., 
and from the $ of these — which were of course removed from the 
pot — ova were obtained, which yielded the brood that I shall describe 
as brood C. Ova were laid in the pot after this segregation, thus 
proving the presence of at least one other $ . The parentage of the 
batches which I shall discuss as D, E, F and 6, is ,not quite so certain, 
but Mr. Bacot believes it was different from that of C. Of course the 
grandparentage was identical in all cases. 

The ova were laid in March, and resulted in imagines from June 
25th to the first week in September, so that we completed our second 
generation in scarcely over the twelvemonth from the first egglaying. 
My notes are based on my own specimens (four only, bred June 25th 
to July 6th, belonging to brood 0, some infectious disease most unfortu- 
nately carrying off the rest of my larvsB), Mr. Bacot’s (73, also brood 
C, bred throughout July, and stragglers afterwards, the two latest — 
both very small specimens — not until the first week of September), 
Mr. J. E. Gardner’s (24, bred July 12th to July 28th, from about 24 
ova, which I call brood D ; Mr. Gardner has no recollection of a single 
death in the larval or pupal state and there are no cripples), Mr. W. 
J. Kaye’s (five only, brood E), Mr. A. W. Mera’s (eleven, brood P, bred 
in July, a good many dying in pupa), and Mr. V. E. Shaw’s (28, brood 
G, many ova did not hatch). The moths show no sign of degeneracy 
through inbreeding, being quite fully scaled, and well up to size. Mr. 
Baeot’s extremes measure 4Bmm. (two dark) to 31mm. (two 
“ typicals ”), mine 40mm. (my brightest red) to 37mm. (my blackest), 
Mr. Gardner’s 44mm. (four or five, all of the curtim — clarld section) 
to 39mm. (two, one ‘‘ typical,” one curtmi). The average size of Mr, 
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Bacot’s is not more than 38mm., but this is evidently a question of 
treatment ; Mr. Kaye’s of the first generation were smaller than this, 
whilst Mr. Gardner’s of the second generation are at least as large as — 
perhaps larger on an average than — Mr. Bacot’s and mine of the first. 
On the whole, as in the previous brood, the brighter red darki average 
the largest. 

Brood G. — Here, as in the parent brood (A), there are no true 
intermediates between the melanie and the non-melanic series ; where 
there is any infuseation at all, it is well pronounced, and is participated 
in by both pairs of wings. The total number of moths is 77 (Bacot, 
78 ; Front, 4), of which 52 (Bacot, 50 ; Front, 2) are melanie, and 25 
(Bacot, 23; Front, 2) non-melanic. Thus Mr. Bacot obtained 68*5% 
melanie, against 31*5% typical, while my unfortunate brood (too few 
to be of any use for generalisation) yielded half and half ; resulting in 
a total percentage of roughly 67*53% melanics. 

Of the melanie section, about seventeen are ab. darki, six or seven 
being of the brighter phase (Entonu, xxii., pi. vi., fig. Cl), the rest 
more mixed with black (reaching to Clark’s fig. C2) ; two or three 
others have still a suggestion of a bright red ground-colour but are 
very strongly and handsomely marked with jet-black, leaving only the 
clear red in the costal area, with scattered red scales elsewhere. The 
remainder, as in the parent brood, shade off very gradually into ab. 
niffrescem, indeed, the gradations throughout the whole melanie section 
are very gentle. I am inclined to call about 20 or 21 intermediates 
(ab. curthii, Newm., Front restr. = ra/b-«//;?wms, Tutt), though some 
half-dozen might almost as well be placed with the extremer form ; 
six or seven are to be referred to ab. mgrescenrK The ab. nigra (with 
black hindwings) is still not entirely reached, though one of my two 
comes very near to it, having very glossy black forewings, with the 
markings nearly obliterated, and strongly black-powdered hindwings. 

The ‘‘ typical” series presents one or two features of considerable 
interest. Mr. Bacot’s 23 consist of one with rather dark grey forewings 
(almost agreeing in this with Clark’s fig. D2 = cmsr(/?ta, Adkin, nee 
Hb., yet certainly not “melanie” from my |)oint of view)1, ten ab. 
-pallida (of very much the prevailing tone of Clark’s fig. A1 and A2, 
though two or three have less of the red tint and more of the greenish - 
grey) and twelve ab. grisea (without exception rather strongly tinged 
with pinkish, whereas less than half of the grisea of the parent brood 
took this peculiar hue). One of the last-mentioned dozen is decidedly 
darker and, at the same time, pinker than the others — a pretty and 
uncommon aberration. My two “ typicals” are utterly different from 
any of Mr. Bacot’s 23, one being a bright ab. rufeneem, Tutt (Clark, 
fig. Bl)[, and the other being also distinctly referable to ab. rufencem, 
though somewhat duller and greyer. It is not a little remarkable that 
three out of my four (these two and the very black one mentioned 
above) should be different from any in Mr. Bacot’s long series, and it 


* A few (five) of Mr. Baeot’s more or less melanie specimens, which were 
sacrificed for ova, are too much worn to classify with exactitude. 

+ Described {ivfra) as ab. gnseo-fusca. 

I I may take this occasion to remark that I have now, thanks to the courtesy 
of Mr. Gervase F. Mathew, seen a southern English example of this aberration. 
There is one, virtually as bright as the Scotch ones, among some interesting forms 
which he has sent me for inspection, taken in his own (the Harwich) district. 
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almost justifies the vague suspicion -whioli I expressed that, contrary 
to my previon>s ideas on the subject, little differences in breeding 
conditions may tend to modify the resultant forms. The matter, at 
least, demands further investigation.'-'' 

Brood D. — As I have already stated, this brood (Mr. Gardner’s) had 
probably different parents from brood C, but still it is apart of the off- 
spring of brood A. The 17 “melanics” run from a fine crimison-red 
form (-with so little black freckling on the hindwings that it is, perhaps, 
the nmre^'.t thing to an ‘‘intermediate” with which I have yet had to 
deal in these broods) to a dark curthii {rufo-7i'ifjreficeni) verging on 
7ii{f7'escens, Six or seven are tolerably bright red, four or five others 
more black-marked (all these go to ab. clarhi) ; five of the form in 
which the red and black are thoroughly ble^ided (cfr. antea^ xv., p. 219, 
lines 3-5) ; and one is the darker specimen making a transition from 
ab. curtidi to ab. nirjvescem. It is noteworthy that the average is, 
therefore, distinctly i3righter (redder) than in broods 0, E and G, a 
higher percentage being of the lighter phase of clarki (approaching 
riifa in the forewings), whilst not one is nigrescem^ and only one even 
closely approximates thereto. In Mr. Gardner’s nine “ typicals” there 
is nothing special to remark beyond one or two points which will be 
best dealt with under a final discussion of the whole material ; on the 
average, the ground-colour is of the normal pallida tone, but one is 
more pinkish-grey, one more tinged with slate-colour and one pretty 
specimen is rather exceptionally light. The percentage of melanic 
forms in brood D, it will be noticed, is 70f%, thus just a trifle higher 
than in brood C, but not differing materially. 

Brood E. — This batch (Mr. Kaye’s five) all came out more or less 
of the darkest red forms, ab. curtidi {rufo-nigre8cms) , but they vary in 
intensity and the darkest almost, if not quite, reaches the true ab. 
7iigfesce7ifi. 

Brood F. — Mr. Mera’s eleven (a large number, unfortunately, dried 
up in the pupal sta^ge) consisted of seven “ melanics ” and four 
“ typicals,” or 63*6% against 36*3%. The former divide into three ab. 
clarki (two fine bright ones, the other a little darker), three ab. 
curtidi (two of the more variegated black-red type, the third the more 
“ blended ”), and one ab. nigrescens. The typicals are fairly normal, 
though one has a rather exceptionally light ground-colour, and all 
have well darkened stigmata. 

Brood G. — Most of the eggs given to Mr. Shaw did not hatch, 
but he was very successful in rearing those which did. They proved 
an interesting lot, embracing a wide range of the forms, yet including 
few of ab. clarki (and these not very bright), a form which, as we 
have already seen, was well represented in Mr. Bacot’s (17 out of 77), 
Mr. Gardner’s (11 out of 24) and Mr, Mera’s (3 out of 11). Mr. 
Shaw’s 28 consist of nineteen melanic and nine non-melanic, or 67*8% 
of the former (virtually the same percentage as in brood 0, which is 
67*53) ; but the non-melanic are a more variable lot than Mr. Bacot’s, 


Jt may be further noted in this connection, that the only other brood in 
which the ab. rigresceun has appeared is Mr. Shaw’s (brood O), and that here 
three or four, out of a total of only 28, belong to it ; the statistics given below 
will, perhaps, allow investigators to make other curious comparisons as to the 
dominance or otherwise of particular forms in particular batches, e.g*, the much 
higher percentage of bright-coloured clarki in brood D than in brood G, 
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Mr. Gardner’s, or Mr. Mera’s. I should arrange the forms thus Of 
ab. 2 )allida, five (two normal, three more reddish) ; ab. rufeseens^ three 
fine and a fourth approaching it ; ab. clarki^ three or four (none very 
bright) ; ab. ntrthri, about ten, the black uiarldngs, on the whole, 
strong) ; ab. five (one or two very extreme, almost reaching 

ab. nujra). One cripple, and three sacrificed in attempts at pairing, 
have been included as an'tim, though the precise shade is not quite 
certain. Both stigmata, as in all our material in this generation, are 
always distinct. 

CoMPAEISON OF SECOND GENERATION WITH THE PARENT BROOD. — In 

my summary of brood A {antea, pp. 220-221), I analysed the forms 
thus : — ab. 2 xilli(Ja, Tutt [mm, lat,), 48; ab. jjrisea, Tutt (sms. lat,)^ 31; 
ab. cktrJci, mihi, 37 ; ab. ciirtisn, 'Eemn.=:riifoni(prscens, Tutt, 87; 
ab. nigrescem, Tutt, 19 ; total, 167. Broods 0 to G, roughly classified, 
work out as follows : — ab. pallida, 24 (brood 0, 10, broods D-G, 14) ; 
ab. pisea, 14 (brood C, 12, broods D-G, 2) ; ab. (jriseo-fmca, mihi, n. 
ab/'^ 1 (brood C); ab. rufescens, 6 (brood G, 2, brood G, 4); ab. clarfd, 
84 (brood 0, 17, broods D-G, 17) ; ab. mrtisii, &c., 48 (brood 0, 28, 
broods D-G, 25) ; ab. nvjrescens, 18 (brood -C, 7, broods D-G, 6) ; 
unclassified, being too worn — apparently ciirtisii or 7 iiyrescens, 5 
(brood 0) ; total, 145. To help the eye, the percentages may be 
roughly tabulated : — 


ab. pallida 

ab. grisea 

ab, grmo-fmea 

ab. rufescens 

Brood A. 
(Generation 1). 

, , 25-74 per cent. 

18-56 „ 

Broods 0-G. 
(Generation 2). 
. 16 '55 per cent. 

9-65 

•69 „ 

4-14 „ 

Total non-melanic . . 

. . 44*31 per cent. 

31-03 per cent. 

ah. clay^M 

ab. curtmi 

ab. nigrescens 

unelassed (melanic) . . 

. . 22-15 per cent. 

.. 22-15 „ 

11-37 „ 

. 23 -44 per cent. 

33-10 

8-96 „ 

3-45 „ 

Total melanic 

. . 55*68 per cent. 

68-96 per cent. 


Thus the percentage of melanic, or partially melanic, specimens has 
advanced, although scarcely so much as might have been expected from 
the selection of melanic parents ; and it is observable that there arc not 
quite so many really blackish specimens as in the first, the increase being 
more in the redder and intermediate ones ; yet the discrepancy in this 
particular is, perhaps, not so great as I have made it appear, for a 
considerable number of examples of brood C might almost as appro- 
priately have been placed with niyrencenn as with cuvtuU, and it would 
practically vanish if we assume most of Mr. Bacot’s worn specimens 
in brood 0 to he true ^ligrescens. On the whole, the second generation 

Kb. (iriseo-funca, n. s,b.^ conseqtia, Adkin {pro paHe), nec Hb. Darker than 
ab. cfvisea, rutt, forewings almost as in Mmmn., xxii., pi. vi., fig. D2 (ab. nigrescens 
Tutt, hindwings not infuseated. This form appears very occamnally 

in the ^uth of England, and is the darkest, so far as I yet know, which is here 
obtainable. There is no suggestion of red in its coloration, and I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Adkin ^yhell he says of a similar, even if slightly more extreme, 
form, that It is “ traceable downwards through varying shades of greys to a very pale 
grey type, \yhereas the true curtmi series is rather derived “ through the 
from a light red type ’’ (E. Adkin, in Proc. Loml, Ent. Sov., 1890-01, p. 157). 
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is somewhat the more variable ; and I have already commented upon 
the outcrop of the red and the dark grey forms (ab. rufescens and ab. 
griseo-fusca), which did not appear at all in the first generation, and 
also on the very appreciable increase of pinkish tinge in the series of 
ab. grisea. 

There remains yet one point of interest to be noticed. In the 
parent brood, as I remarked, some 40 or 50 per cent, of the ^‘typicals” 
had both stigmata filled in with a more or less darkened colour ; this 
peculiarity has increased to 100 per cent., -Le,, in the second generation 
every non-melanic specimen, without exception, has well-marked dark 
stigmata. Usually they are more or less blackish, approaching the 
ground colour of ab. cnrtisii or ab. nigrescens, but not infrequently 
they have a brighter red tinge, exactly that of certain of the ab. clarJd ; 
it thus appears that the characteristic colours of Scotch T. comes were 
bound, as it were, to get a foothold somewhere, and w^hen not permitted 
to encroach upon the ground colour of the wing, compensated them- 
selves by occupying the stigmata. 

Mr. Bacot made a gallant attempt to continue the brood for 
another generation, and obtained a few ova ; but they 'were mostly 
infertile, and the few which produced larvas (only 6 or 8) developed so 
slowly that he had given up expecting them and so they perished. 
Mr. Shaw also tried for ova but failed to obtain them. 


The Revision of the Sphingides — Nomenclature, Classification, 
Geographical Distribution/' 

{Continued from ToL xv., p. 312.) 

Whilst we fully agree with our authors in applying the law of 
priority with all strictness to specifiic names and to generic names in 
proper cases, we feel strongly that when an author does not state what 
species is the type of his genus, it is wrong to take the first species 
of the genus as the type, if this overrides any real work done in the 
interval. We make this protest in view of several cases in the 
Eevision,’’ and may take one of the most glaringin illustration. The 
‘^Eevision’' makes ocellata the type of Sphinx because it was no. 1 
in Linne’s list. Now Linnd had no idea of such a thing ; indeed, 
there is a long tradition, having certainly pre-Linnean authority, 
that ligmtri was the typical Sphinx, if there was such a thing. To 
name a species as the type of a new genus is a mere convention, 
justifiable by its convenience ; but a genus has essentially reference 
of more than one species, and all that naming a type amounts to is 
a request by its author that if ever the genus be divided, his name 
remains with the division containing that species. If it amounts to 
more than that, it is scientifically absurd, and really consists in 
making the generic a specific, and not a generic, name. When 
Latreille divided the Linnean Sjdiinx by separating the Smerinthids 
under the new name Snierinthus, he made a distinct advance in 
classification ; he gave not a different, but a restricted, meaning to 
Sjdunx as a generic name, and his work still stands, and now, after 


* A Pevmoti of the Lcpidoptcrous Family Spliiugidae. By the Hon. Walter 
Botlischild, Ph.D., and Karl Jordan, M.A., Ph.D. Supplement to Nov. Zool.. 
vol. ix. Pp. cxxxx+972. PI. 67. Tring, April, 1903. 
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being recorded by the constant use for a hundred years of the name 
he gave, to wipe it out altogether by the mistaken and pedantic 
application of an otherwise sound rule, is nothing less than an 
unpardonable piece of vandalism. If BjiUnx is the genus of ocellata, 
how does the subfamily come to be Ambulicinae and that containing 
ligiistri, SiAiingicae, Dilophonota is the most characteristic name in 
the tribe of Fseiiclosphin(fidae. But the revision drops it as synonymic. 
How, then, does the tribe become Vilophonoticae I And if so, why 
may not the subfamily containing ocellatcii if it be not Sphinginae, 
continue to be Smerinthinae^ No doubt the Revision follows some law 
of priority herein, but in the varying contents of the groups and the 
varying values given to genera, the way in which it is applied seems 
more chaotic than luminous. 

In so far as classification is a matter of nomenclature, we have 
sufficiently discussed this section of these volumes, and so far as it 
deals with questions of facts as to what are species and what are 
subspecies, etc., we see very little that has not been set out by our 
authors and others before. We must again demur to their statement 
that : Geographical variation lead ft to a niultipUcation of the s^iccies ; 

non-geogj'aphical variation at the highest to polgmorphmnd^ When they 
say that isolation leads to divergence to specific rank, we agree 
thoroughly, and that it is impossible — or, at least, not proved to be 
possible— -without ; but there are many sorts of isolation besides the 
geographical. We are not prepared to assert without fear of contradic- 
tion that Tephrosia crepuscularia and T, histortata are good ” species ; 
but whether they are or not, they are becoming (or have become) so 
by an isolation that is not geographical. We entertain little doubt 
that Awphidasys hetnlana and A» strataria became distinct by a 
similar seasonal isolation, the tendency to seasonal divergence having, 
perhaps, been initiated by a food divergence. The genus Anthrocera 
{Zygaena) is difficult to understand in several directions, unless we 
assume the existence of seasonal subspecies. This is, of course, an 
irnportant point ; still it is small in comparison with the remainder of 
this portion of the essay. 

As to the limits of species, they have some good remarks on 
“ lumpers ” and “ splitters,” finding good points in the methods of 
each, as well as something to object to. Itis the lack of discrimina- 
tion which prevents either extremist from finding the right path. 
However, the work of the splitter has a great advantage over that of 
the lumper. The difierences which he points out between the animals 
are there. In the statements of facts he is correct, but he errs in the 
interpretation of these difierences. His sight is keen — his reasoning 
less so. The lumper, on the other hand, does not perceive these 
difierences, or he perceives them only in a hazy way. He puts them 
down as insignificant and passes on, halting only if there is a con- 
^icuous quantity of difierenee which impresses itself on his mind. 
His eye and reasoning are on the same level, and his work is generally 
scamped.” Our authors are lumpers in their tendency to regard many 
forms as merely subspecies that are often accorded specific rank, 
whilst they display all the acumen and close observation of the 
splitter. A certain ambiguity certainly attends their declarations as 
to species and subspecies. A species can only be formed by geographical 
isolation, but geographical forms are merely subspecies, not distinct 
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species. We fully understand what they mean here, but they leave 
us without any definite criterion as to when forms come under the 
one or other of the declarations we have just placed together. They 
probably mean — but we should have liked them to have said — that it 
is but rarely that any decisive criterion can be applied, and that 
analogy only can decide, and the application of this may reasonably 
differ in the hands of different authorities whose education and 
experience have been amongst different sets of species. 

In the remarks on genera and higher categories we may quote : — 
“ To define genera and higher units is not always an easy matter. In 
order to render a definition precise, a close study is necessary of the 
forms which come under the unit defined, as well as of the forms of 
the allied units. The difficulties encountered have induced many 
authors, especially in ornithology and entomology, to propose names 
in genera, subfamilies, and families without attempting a definition. 
The naked names thus introduced are a fit testiinonimn paujoertatis for 
their authors.” “ It has been our special endeavour to give a solid 
foundation to the genera, supplementing and rectifying the vague and 
faulty definition with which the workers m this group have contented 
themselves.” We have laid special stress upon the genera conceived 
by us, representing stages in the evolution of the Sphinijidae,’' 

The next section of the Introduction deals with the Morphology of 
Sphingidae,” running to over 50 pages. Much of this is of the nature 
of a summary, of which the details are to be found in the systematic 
portion of the work. It is the wealth of detail here accumulated in regard 
to the structure and anatomy of all the outer portions of the Spbingid 
imago, that marks this revision as something definitely beyond anything 
of the sort on the same scale that we have yet had on any family of 
lepidoptera. The care and minuteness, as well as accuracy of the obser- 
vations, and the large number of species to which they relate, enforce 
one’s admiration. This is difficult to illustrate without unduly long 
quotations. We may, however, refer to their most valuable observa- 
tions on the labial palpi, “ A character of the greatest importance in 
the classification of the Hawk moths is found at the base of the first 
segment. That is a patch of variable size of short (and doubtless 
sensory) hairs, which is always present in one section of the family, 
except a few reduced forms, and equally constantly absent from the 
other section. The trustworthiness of the distinctive character was 
discovered after we had separated the Achemitiinae {:= Acker out iieae-\- 
8p}iimjicae-\-SpMn(pdicae) and Anibididnae from the rest of the family on 
other grounds. This basal patch was found in butterflies and treated 
upon at some length by Reuter. It is of wide occurrence in moths.” 
To mention all the subjects dealt with would be to give a catalogue 
of the parts of the external skeleton of Sphinges. “ The singularly 
meagre success attained in the definition of genera of 8phin(jidae by the 
authors of the old school — meagre even from their point of view — was 
mainly due to the wings seldom offering in the neuration such obvious 
distinctions as are found in other families of lepidoptera,” 

The genital armature is described, not merely of the males, but 
also of the females. “ The sexual apparatus is of great taxonomic 
value .... In a number of cases the apparatus is the only safe 
guide in the recognition of species. From this point of view the 
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S^pHwjidae can be divided according to the sexual armature into the 
following categories — 

“1. Species that are not different from their relatives in these 
organs . . . 

‘‘2. Species which are different from their nearest relatives, but do 
not show any marked geographical variation in the sexual armature. 
Here belongs by far the greater proportion of the Hawk moths.” 
With regard to the difference there is every conceivable grada- 
tion . . . 

‘‘B. Species which differ from their allies and vary in themselves 
geographically. Geographical variation is most often met with, and 
is most conspicuous, in those forms which are sedentary in habits. 
Sluggish species with functionless mouthparts and reduced powers of 
flight, species of which the sole function as imagines is propagation, 
are especially liable to develop into geographical races, with differences 
in the sexual armature. The phenomenon occurs often in Ambalicinae 
(Sniermthidae, auct.). The geographical differences in these 
organs, which may or may not be accompanied by differences in 
external features, are occasionally surprisingly great . . . .” 

In what follows many will disagree with our authors, but we fancy 
what they mean is identical with what we have always insisted upon, 
viz . , that the sexual armature is as liable to variation within the limits of a 
species as any other portion of the anatomy, and may vary to as 
extreme a degree ; it only becomes of more value as a specific character 
than any other difference, if it can be shown that the divergence is 
great enough to render crossing immediate or mediate of the two forms 
impossible. That the armature presents more definite differences than 
other parts renders it more easy to consider, but not of more value as 
a specific character. 

‘‘ It is quite erroneous to say that differences in the sexual armature 
are always of specific value. Geographical races may be different or 
not in these organs, and the difference may be minute or conspicuous. 
It is idle to maintain that geographical representatives are specifically 
distinct if the sexual armature shows obvious differences. What one 
investigator considers obvious in these organs (as well as in others) a 
second student does not think worth noticing. . . . There is no 

line of separation between conspicuous and inconspicuous differences, 
.... Therefore, to say which geographical differences are specific 
and which not, would be entirely dependent, not on the facts, but on 
the personal view of the investigator. ... A view of specific dis- 
tinction, making it dependent on personal opinion, must, therefore, 
necessarily be erroneous.” All perfectly true specific distinctness is, 
no doubt, a matter of fact and not a matter of opinion, but as we can 
only imperfectly get at the facts, we are confined to giving a personal 
opinion about them in the great majority of debatable eases. 

The armature is also of great value for generic characters, and the 
female armature often presents very striking characters. The 
asymmetry of these organs is very fully discussed, the armature of the 
penis-sheath {aecheagtm) is almost always asymmetrical. There is 
much more in this section that one would like to refer to, but we are 
already becoming too lengthy. 

Out of the 67 plates no less than 51 are devoted to these 
morphological details ; and as some of the plates contain nearly 60 
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jSgures, it will be evident that we are well within the limits of simple 
fact in regarding this portion of the work as a new departure, not so 
much in method as in the thorough application of it. No doubt the 
great majority of these plates are devoted to ^ and $ genitalia, and 
genitalia have been very satisfactorily dealt with in various mono- 
graphs, but the series of drawings of the armature of the aedoeagus 
(penis-sheath) are such as we have not seen in regard to any other 
group of lepidoptera. The drawings and their reproductions in these 
plates have no need to fear even the most jealous hypercriticism. 
The remaining 16 plates are of imagines, photographed of natural 
size — seven in colours, the remainder in black and white. Those 
in black and white, attributed by legend to S. G. Payne and Son, are 
of remarkable success. 

Geographical distribution occupies the remaining 88 pages of 
general matter. As a geographical barrier, it is pointed out that 
there are not only oceans and mountains, but climatic differences 
that foodplant, competitive species, and other forces may be equally 
effective. The main portion of this section of the essay deals with 
detailed items not admitting of brief presentation. The temperate 
regions contain only one in seven of known species, and the tropical 
species still to be discovered will probably reduce the proportion to 
1 in 9. Chili has only two species of hawk moths. The summary of 
the Pal^earctic fauna is as under : — 

7 genera and 52 species are peculiar to the region. 

4 ,, ,, 1 ,, occur also in the New World. 

1 genus is found in the Nearctic and Oriental regions. 

13 genera ,, 16 species occur also in the Oriental region. 

6 ,, ,, 3 ,, ,, ,, ,, and .Ethiopian regions. 

2 ,, ,, „ ^Ethiopian regions. 

2 ,, ,, 1 ,, are cosmopolitan. 

33 ,, ,,75 species. 

The northward extension of southern forms is much more marked 
eastwards, as it is in the Nearctic region. The details of the several 
genera and species emphasise the facie view that the Sphinf/idcfi 
are not by any means native to the Paiaearctic region, but have 
immigrated at various times from various directions, and one ends by 
being rather astonished that so many have succeeded in staying so 
long and becoming more or less peculiar to the region. The most 
peculiar item is that of the small remnant of the SiMnyuUcae, perhaps 
the nearest that remains to the primsBval Sphingid, 6 species out of 11 
should inhabit the eastern Palaearctic area. 

We do not always find exact accordance between the table on 
p. evii and the detailed tables, but they are near enough. It appears 
that the Neotropical fauna, in not far from its entirety, consists of 
species, and to a large extent genera, that are special to it. The 
8esnnae are almost confined to the region, having 14 special genera, 
and seven others that extend to the Nearctic region, leaving only 
three outside it, which reach the eastern hemisphere, one of these 
being also Pala3arctic. The (Jkoerocam-pinae are in almost the opposite 
position, with 11 Old World genera, and only three reaching the 
Neotropical region, of which two are special ; but these, though 
presumably immigrants, have thriven, and possess 53 species confined 
to the region, against 86 in the 11 eastern genera. 
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The Oriental region repeats this specialisation, but not quite so 
markedly. It is especially rich in Philampelinae, and less so in 
Anibulicinae, which equally predominate in the ^Ethiopian region. 
The Acherontiime are more equally distributed, hlevertheless, we 
cannot satisfy ourselves that any of the groups certainly originated 
in any of the regions, though the ease is certainly strong as regards 
the Sesiinae in the Neotropical region. 

{To he comUided,) 


Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BUBE, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S, 

{Continued from VoL xv., p. 319.) 

1. Forfioula aurigxjlaria, Linn. 

Dark chestnut ; head red ; antennae 13-15-segmentate ; pronotum 
dark, sides paler ; elytra testaceous, with posterior border straight ; 
wings well-developed ; feet testaceous ; forceps reddish, black at tips, 
extremely variable in length ; in the , dilated and flattened and denticu- 
lated on inner margin at base, with a sharp tooth at end of denticula- 
tions, then suddenly slender, incurved gently into an oval or circle, 
according to the variable length of this organ ; in the ? , the branches 
are straight, unarmed, contiguous. Length of body, 10mm. -14mm., 

; of forceps, 4*9mm. $ , 3*5mm. $ . 

The common earwig is abundant throughout Europe ; it occurs 
also in North Africa, Madeira, Asia Minor, and North America, 

Forfioula silana, A. Costa {=tar(jioniif Brunner). 

Distinguished from F. auricularia only by the absence of wings 
and rounded hinder border of elytra ; the sides of the abdomen are 
more parallel. Length of body, llmm.-17mm., <y , $ ; of forceps, 
4’6mm. , 3-4mm. ? . 

' Eecorded from Sila Grande in Calabria. 

Forfioula apennina, A. Costa. 

Closely resembles Apterygida media, but larger and stouter; 
branches of forceps of ^ broadened slightly at base, in form of a 
triangular plate. Length of body, lBmm.-20mm., ^ ; of forceps, 
6’8mm. ^ , 4-4mm. 2 • 

Recorded from Calabria and the Abruzzi. 

Forfioula pubescens, GenA 

Small and pale ; wings absent ; antennae 12-segmentate ; forceps 
of d' contiguous at base, then almost contiguous down to the tooth ; 
this dilated part occupies two-thirds of length of forceps ; beyond tooth, 
branches simple, bent inwards ; in ? simple, straight. Length of 
body, 6*7mm. , ? ; of forceps, 8*4mm. 3 " , 2mm. 2 . 

This is a purely meridional species ; it is found on plants and 
reeds in moist places ; adult in summer and autumn. In France, it is 
common in the extreme south ; in Italy, it has been taken at Pegli, 
and at Messina in the spring. It is found also in Corsica and Sardinia, 
and the Balsearic Islands, and in Spain, where it is recorded from 
Barcelona and Granada. 

Forfioula lesnei, Finot. 

Resembles F. puhescem, but differs in the shape of the forceps of 
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the S' ; these have the dilated part occupying about half the total 
length, and the inner margins are contiguous throughout the dilated 
part ; the apex of the dilated part is terminated in a knob rather than 
in a blunt tooth, and the extremities of the branches do not meet, as 
they do in F, pubescens. Length of body, 6*8mm., (^ , ? ; of forceps, 
l-5mm.-3mm. S , ? • 

This species takes the place of F, pubescens in the north. In 
England, it has occurred at several localities in Kent, Surrey, Hants, 
Berkshire, Isle of Wight, and Dorset. In France it has been 
recorded from near Trouville ; it was first discovered by Lesne in the 
marsh of Villers-sur-Mer, in Calvados. In Spain it is recorded from 
Galicia. 

Foefigula smybnensis, Serville. 

This is easy to recognise by its bicolorous elytra, the only other 
European Forjicula having such elytra being the very distinct F, 
rujicollis ; the elytra are castaneous, with a large central testaceous 
spot ; the wings also have a white spot ; the dilation of the forceps is 
extremely short, the slender part being vei*y long and slightly curved. 
Length of body, 14mm., ^ ; of forceps, 5*8mm. s ? 3‘5min. ? . 

This is, strictly speaking, an Eastern species, but it is recorded 
from Corsica by Brunner. The female very closely resembles that of 
Anechura bipunctata, Fabr. 

Foefigula eupigollis, Fabricius. 

Large and stout ; head black ; general colour dark chestnut ; 
pronotum transverse, castaneous, with disc reddish ; wings scarcely 
visible ; abdomen black ; feet red ; forceps S stout, red, the base and 
apex black, dilated and crenulated at base, then slightly incurved. 
Length of body, 13mm. -17mm. S > 14mm. 2 i forceps, 4‘9mm. 
S , 3’4mm. 2 • 

This is an easily recognisable species from the figure of Rambur 
{Fanm de VAndaL, p. 6, tab. 1., figs. 6-8, 1838, as F, haetica). It 
is purely an Iberian species, recorded from Granada, Andalusia, and 
Portugal, but nowhere common. 

Foefigula dbcipiens, Gene. 

In appearance very like F. auricularia, but has no wings ; the 
dilated part of the forceps hardly exceeds one- third of their length ; 
except the denticulations at the extreme base, the forceps are unarmed. 
Length of body, 7‘13mm. S » 8*12mm. 2 ; of forceps, 3*6mm., 
S and 2 • 

A meridional form. In Prance it is not uncommon in the south, 
though Finot records it as far north as Fontainebleau. It has been 
taken at Mt. Cenis, and at Genoa and Pegli in Italy. In Spain, it is 
recorded from Ona, Salamanca, Barcelona, and Sierra Nevada. 

According to Brunner it occurs under stones, but Finot says it is 
found on flowers and plants, especially on Compositae, 

Genus 5 : Aneghuea, Scudder. 

This genus is characterised by the strongly bent and irregularly 
curved forceps of the male, which, in the only European species, are 
bent strongly downwards ; there are about fifteen species described. 

Aneghuea bipunctata, Fabricius. 

Dark reddish ; elytra spotted with paler ; forceps of S bent downwards 
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and inwards. Length of body, 9mm.-14mm. ^ and $ ; of forceps, 
4-7mxn, ^,3*5mm. ?. 

This is a mountain insect ; it is common enough in summer and 
autumn at great elevations, even near glaciers. In France, it occurs 
in the Basses'- A.lpes, Mt. Cenis, the Cauterets in the Pyrenees. lii 
Spain it has been taken at Panticosa in the Pyrenees. In Germany, it 
is found in Silesia, Thuringia ; in Bohemia near Prag, and also at 
Modling near Vienna, on the Lagerberg, near Krems, Baden, Gloggnitz. 

Genus 6 : Apterygida, Westwood. 

This is an extensive genus, in which the females cannot be 
distinguished from those of ForfictiZa ; the males differ in having the 
forceps slender, separated at the base, neither flattened nor dilated 
there. 

There are two European species, one native, the other introduced. 

1. Body hairy ; forceps toothed in middle . . . . . . 1. media, Hagenh. 

1.1. Body glabrous ; forceps toothed near apex . . . . 2. araohidis, Yers, 

1. Apterygida media, Hagenbach {■^alhipmnu^ Megerle). 

Small, testaceous, or reddish, forceps of S' slender, nearly straight, 
with a small tooth in the middle. Length of body, 6mm.-i0mm. S » 
8mm. -9mm. 2 ; of forceps, 3 •5mm. S j 2- 5mm. 2 • 

Common in central and southern Europe. Extremely rare in 
England (Ashford, Norwich). In Prance, it is common in the north 
but rarer in the south — Paris, Fontainebleau, Vosges, banks of the 
Seine near Valvin, Metz, Adentes, Lyon. In Belgium, Ronendorf 
in Luxembourg, Vieil-Salm, Calmpthout, Knocke, Lanaeken, Halloy, 
Rouge- Cloitre, Virton, Melreux, Fierforz, Ivoir, Montaigle, and in 
Holland it may be swept from shrubs and climbing plants, near water. 
Common in Upper and Lower Austria and in the Tyrol. 

2. Apterygida araohidis, Yersin Motsoh. —wallacel, 

Dohrn =:gravidula, Gerst.). 

Closely resembles the last, but darker, not pilose ; the forceps of S 
toothed near the extremity. Length of body, 8mm., S and 2 ; of 
forceps, l*2mm., s and 2 • 

This is a cosmopolitan exotic form, occurring in Europe under 
artificial conditions. In England, it is found in the chemical works 
at Queenboro’ ; in France, it was originally discovered among pea-nuts 
at Marseilles. 

(I’d be continued.) 


Two more seasons among the Swiss Butterflies. 

By G. WHEELEE, M.A. 

{Coticluded from Vol. xv., p. 320.) 

The following week I started for a visit to the Simplon, going as 
far as Brig on July 7th. On the way I got out of the train at Sierre, 
and made an expedition to Niouc in search of Melitaea matimxa var. 
wolfensbergeri^ but again without success, the day being cloudy I took 
nothing but a fewii/. phoebe, M. didgma and Satynin hermione^ and even 
a walk through the Pfynwald to Loeche station produced nothing more 
exciting than a couple of Melitaea athalia. The following day I walked 
over the Simplon Pass from Bdrisal to Simplon village, but the cold 
was intense, and at the top of the pass it was almost impossible to 
hold anything in one’s hands, even after a two hours’ walk up hill. 
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It was little better on the other side, and the next day, though rather 
warmer, was still cold and very windy, and very little was flying. The 
next day, Friday, the 10th, was less cold and windy, and there was a 
fair amount of sunshine, and I made my first expedition up the 
Laquinthal in search of Erehia ehriftti* I knew I had the right 
locality, for I obtained it from its famous discoverer, Herr Biitzer, who 
was staying in the hotel, but on this occasion, I failed to find a single 
specimen. E, ceto var, ohsmra was in some numbers, but not so 
abundant, nor so dark, as in 1901 ; the other captures being Lycaena 
avion var. obscura, Polyoiiiinatus pheretes, ^ , Bmticxis argus var. alpina, 
Anthocliaris simplonia, a very fine Leptosia sinapis ab. sartlia^ and a 
specimen of Pamassius apollo without white centres to the red spots. 
This species is small and somewhat approaching P. delixis in the 
Laquinthal, but though, during my visit, I netted a considerable 
number, I never found a single specimen of the latter species. 
The 11th was a glorious day, and I took my first Erebia christi. 
The -banks where this species occurs are exceedingly steep, and 
practically the only way of securing specimens is to stand on the 
path and net those that cross it. Its habitat is so difficult of access, 
or, rather, it is so difficult to maintain a foothold on the slopes which it 
frequents, that there need be no fear of exterminating the species. 
Further up the valley, at the foot of the Laquinhorn, Pierin napi var. 
hryoniae and A, dynidonia were very abundant, though not “easy to take, 
and I did not find a single $ of the latter ; there was, however, among 
a great number of typical mountain specimens, one example of the 
yellower form of the Rhone valley, var. flavuUor, Pararge Uera, the 
^ s much worn, the $ s fairly good, was to be found on the christi 
ground, as well as BrentJm euphrosyne, B. aynathiisia, just emerging, etc. 
Sunday was fine in the morning, but wet and cloudy in the after- 
noon, but Monday, the 18th, was again a splendid day, and again I 
sought the Laquinthal. On this day I took three Erebia chruti (rather 
rubbed), E. euryale var. adyte^ E, ceto var. obscura; also Chy'y soph anus 
hippothoe var, eurybia (common, but very small), G, virgaiireae^ ^ s, 
(very large and with a splendid border of black spots on the hindwing), 
O. dorilis vars. brumiea and subalpina (chiefly the former), Polyommatm 
pheretes^ $ , P. cor y don, P. hylas, P. aleais, and Oupido minima var. 
also'ides, of portentous size, my largest measuring about 29mm. In the 
evening our party was increased by the very welcome arrival of Mr. 
Lemann and Mr. A. H. Jones. Herr Eatzer, having broken his only net, 
had already departed, but Professor Reverdin, of Geneva, had previously 
been added to the entomological coterie at the Hotel Fletschhorn. 
Just in passing I cannot help advising all entomologists who are 
making a round in Switzerland in July (or from the end of the 3rd 
week in June), to pass some days at least in this charming village and 
to be sure to go to this hotel. The insects of the Laquinthal and 
neighbourhood are most interesting, and the owners of the hotel will 
do anything in their power to make their visitors comfortable, one 
great advantage, from an entomological point of view, being, that meals 
can be had at whatever time one returns from the chase. 

On Tuesday the 14th, a cloudy day, but improving as it went on, 
we again visited the E, christi ground and took several specimens, the 
best day, in this respect, that w^e had ; I also took one Erebia eriphyle 
between the village and the entrance to the Laquinthal, and Mr. 
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Jones subsequently took one (or two) more. One $ Pohiommatus 
2 ')JiereteH was my only other take. On the 15th, leaving my companions 
on the look-out for E. christi (of which I got one specimen on the way), 

I went high up the valley in search of E. f/lacialu, but only took two 
very small E, lappona ; lower down I came across the same species of 
the usual size, and took specimens of most of the species found on 
previous days, as well as Hesperia cacaliae and one specimen of H. 
andromMae^ which unfortunately, though fresh, had lost a considerable 
part of one hindwing. Towards two o’clock the day had completely 
clouded over, and for the next four days we lived in thick clouds, only 
varied by cold rain. 

On the fifth day, Monday 20th, we left Simplon for Berisal, 
walking over the pass. Though the day was only moderate, it was 
not altogether unsuccessful ; about a mile and a half above the village 
near the bridge over the Krumbach, Mr. Lemann took another E. 
christi, and at the top of the pass I obtained a good Ji. andromedae ; 
other captures were Brentlm pales and var. isis^ Melitaea var. merope, 
Golias phicomone, Erebia (forf/e, Hesperia cacaliae^ &c. At Berisal 1 
found Mr. Sheldon, with whom I went up the Steinenalp next day, 
though it scarcely seemed worth w^hile on such a bad day. Still, Erebia 
ceto and Rmtdcus anjus var, alpina were obtained on the way, and, during 
an occasional gleam of sunshine in the late afternoon, one or two 
Golias palaeno, whilst from the flower-heads we took Polyommatus 
orbituliiSf P. eras and Pieris callidiee. The next day Mr. Lemann and 
Mr. Jones left us, and I walked over to Simplon with the hope of 
meeting Mr. Lowe and going with him up the Laquinthal. In this I 
was disappointed, but just above the 7th Refuge, on my way down, I 
took one Erebia christi at the side of the road, and at the entrance of 
the Laquinthal I met Chanoine Favre, who had taken a ? . All 
those taken by the party at the Fletschhorn ” were d' s, with two 
exceptions, one of which fell to the lot of Mr. Jones, the other to Dr. 
Reverdin. The only thing of importance that I saw in the Laquinthal 
that day was a ? Polyommatus pheretes laying eggs on a large yellow- 
flowered vetch (a great favourite with C, var. also'ides for egg-laying) ; 
this plant was unfortunately in a position in which I was unable to 
search it, though close enough to make the species of ‘‘ blue ” and the 
fact of oviposition quite unmistakable. The foodplant of P, pheretes 
being hitherto unknown, the matter is of some interest, but it was most 
annoying not to be able to obtain the eggs themselves. At the top of 
the pass I had taken the usual species, Hesperia cacaliae, Urenthis pales 
and var. Ms, Pieris callidiee, EoliaspMcomone, &c.,and also Lycaena almn, 
which was present in some numbers. The following day, Thursday 
23rd, was not hopeful looking, but I went down to the 2nd Refuge, 
and though I was assured that Piustieus lycidas was quite over, I took 
two S s and tw^o ? s in perfect condition, though the other specimens 
I saw were very worn. Polyommatus eselieri, Satyrus cordula, S. 
hermione and Hipparchia semele were all in good condition, but it was 
too cloudy for much of anything to fly. In spite of the cold wind I 
went up the Bortelalp the following day with Mr. Lowe, w^ho had arrived 
the previous evening, but found nothing except liustkots aryus var. 
alpina, Pieris callidiee, Hesperia fritillnm, and, in the Ganterthal,"* ^ 
Thymelicus lineola : the next day was, however, hot, and an expedition to 
the top of the pass produced, in addition to the species before mentioned, 
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Melitaea fartlunie var, mria, in great abundance, M, aurinia var. 
werope, unusually large and bright, M. cyntMa, Erehia (jorge and E, 
lajijmia ; at the Kaltwasser Gallery on the way down, Polyomniatus 
optiletej P. eros and Pamassins delius ; on the slopes above, E. vmeatra 
2 as well as below the 5th Refuge, C hrysophanns virgaureae 
Erehia goante, the females of the latter being abundant ; whilst just 
below the 4th Refuge I snapped up one Pohjom.mat'm don^elii as it was 
crossing the road. The following afternoon we went up the Steinenalp, 
but it turned very cold, and Hesperia var. cirsii, P. orhitidus^ a single 
P. optilete and a few CoUas palaeno were the only species found. The 
next day I went again to the top of the pass, and, joining Mr. Lowe 
there, went some distance up the Schonhorn in search of E, glacialisy 
but found only E. gorge^ and this was flying so rapidly over broken 
ground that none were actually caught, which was a pity, as they 
seemed mostly to run towards var. erinnys. The 28th was marked by 
the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Lowe, but not by any captures, for it 
rained most of the day. On the 29th I returned to Simplon, walking 
over the pass, and on the way going to the moraine at the foot of the 
Kaltwasser Glacier, where, at last, I succeeded in taking Erehia glacialis ; 
it was flying over stony, but fairly flat, ground, and very slowly, so 
that I took several specimens, but after 20 minutes the sun went in 
and not another insect was to be found. A last look at the Laquinthal 
on the 80th produced magnificent specimens of Chrysophanns virgaureae, 
some of which had three small black spots near the apex of the forewings 
upper side, but nothing else of interest, and the afternoon was again 
hopelessly wet. Starting in good time on the following morning, I 
returned to B4risal, again looking for E. gladalis^ but in vain, the 
clouds and biting wind keeping all insects at home. Below the 5th 
Refuge, however, I took one Pieris callidice^ an unusually low elevation 
for this species. Taking the diligence at Berisal, we descended to 
Brig, and thence took train to Sion, walking up the next morning to 
Vex, on the Evolena road. This was with a view to Gaj'charodus althaeae 
var. hoetica^ which I did not find, but the whole roadside was swarm- 
ing with butterflies, Polyomniatus damon, P. corydon and P. astrarcke 
being most in evidence, Epinephele jurtina^ the $ s being principally 
abs. grisea and tdolacea, was also very abundant, and I took two ^ 
Polyommatus meleager, a little worn, and a very fine large fresh 2 of 
the steveni form, but larger than any I have seen in the Pfynwald. 
Carcharodus lavaterae, El, lycaon and lAmienitis Camilla, very fresh, 
were also on the wing. 

The same evening saw our return to Lausanne, where I remained 
for a week without seeing a butterfly, and on the following Saturday 
I went to join Mr. Fison at Ghampery. Clouds of Polyommatus 
corydon enlivened the road with a few small Nomiades semiargm and 
Chrysophanus dorilis, also very small ; Gonepteryx rhamni, Dryas 
paphia, Argynnis aglaia A, niohe var. eris, and Pampliila comma 
were the only other insects to be seen. Sunday was cloudy and 
showery, and on Monday it rained from morning till night, but on 
Tuesday, August 11th, I took my long-expected walk to the Chalets of 
Anth4moz, on the slopes of the Dent du Midi, in company with Mr. 
Fison. Shortly after starting w’^e came upon Erehia ligea, but, 
entering the pinewood, we saw nothing more till we emerged about an 
hour and a half later on the pastures just below Anthemoz. It was a 
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magnificent day and butterflies were abundant, especially Erebias ; the 
first species to appear were Coenomjmpha mtyrion with very small 
eye-spots, Erehia mmito, rather small and sometimes verging towards 
ab, caecilia, E, ti/iidarm, very large and generally of the dromm form, 
though Mr. Fison took one very fine ab. caeeodromns, E. melamj^us, 
very small, E, enryale and ab. ocliracea, and a single EJ. var. pitho ; 
going on past Antbemoz (where excellent milk is very cheap), and 
rising for some considerable distance, E. pharte, generally very small, 
and ab. phartina, together with a form of EJ. m.anto, closely approaching, 
and sometimes actually reaching, var. pyrrhula, became very abundant, 
as also were E. norye, with an occasional ab. erinnySf and Brentlm pales, 
generally var. isis, the $ s approaching ab. napaea ; rising higher still 
and keeping to the right, E. gorye continued to be abundant, and 
here also a very small form of E. epiphron, approaching ab. ohsoleta 
and E, lapp)ona, were to be found, together with a few Pieris callulice, 
and, finally, on reaching a small bed of shale, some E. glacialu and ab. 
jduto were found, mostly rather worn, but I took a $ in very good 
condition with a white-pupilled eye-spot on the underside forewing. 
The other butterflies taken on the slopes were Pieris rapae, common 
even at a great height, Aylais urticae, Va7iessa io and Pyrameis car'diii, 
all unusually brilliant, Qompteryx Eiaimti, Argynnis aglaia and one 
specimen each of Plesperia cacaliae and H. ahem. After this orgy I 
found it necessary to remain quiet till Friday, when I again accom- 
panied Mr. Fison to Barmaz, the path to which passes a broad, steep, 
shaly grass slope, on which were a number of Parnassiits apollo, the 
$ s very dark and some of the S' s being of the form 7 ievade 7 tsis ; this 
I put down to wear and tear, as they were very old, but eventually Mr. 
Fison took one in good condition and quite yellow, though not so 
brilliant as a grand specimen which he took at b^aido earlier in the 
season. On the same slope were Argynnis aglaia var. 7xana, in very good 
condition, A. adippe, including a beautiful ab. virgata, A, Qiiobe, type, 
innumerable Polyommatm corydon, very small, E, aethiops, E. goante, 
&c.; at and above Barmaz we found nothing remarkable except that I 
took E. ligea and E. tipidariis, both quite typical, within a few feet of 
each other ; Pi, euryale and ab. (whracea, a few E, niaiito, and one 
specimen each of E, var. pitho and E, gorge were the only other Erebias 
seen. 

Two days later, being for a few hours at Lavey, I looked round, 
but saw only one thing which struck me as remarkable, inz,, that while 
the d' s of Enodia dr gas were very fresh, the 2 s were mostly worn 
and torn. On the 17th I returned to Lausanne, but was unable to 
leave the house, the next fortnight being only enlivened by a visit 
from Mr. Tutt, on the 21st. The two or three expeditions I have since 
made to Charpigny and Martigny have produced nothing of interest 
beyond the fact that the few Pohjom mains aleris I found at the former 
place were generally ab, arena, and that Epuiephele jartma $ , as at 
Sion, had mostly a tendency of the grisea and violacea forms. 

A few of Mr. Fison’ s experiences this year are too interesting to be 
passed over. His capture of Chrysophanus aniphidamas I have already 
mentioned, and amongst his other captures of this year the following 
seem to me specially \vorthy of note. On May 22nd, at Monte 
Salvatore, several specimens of BrmtMs eiqdirosyne, very light on the 
upperside and washed with yellow beneath, aimost as markedly as 
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Anfynnu adippe var. cleodoxa ; a melanic form of (I think) Melitaea 
parthenie, but possibly of i¥. athalia^ from Monte Bre, on May 28th, 
and a beautiful ab. navarina of the latter from the Val Solda, on the 
26th ; two aberrations of M, phoebe, one approaching ab. aetheria^ from 
Mendrisio, the other with the black marks of the central band under- 
side hindwing much exaggerated, from Gordola, taken respectively on 
the 18th and 19th ; two ? Brenthis selene^ the upperside of which 
almost resembles B. pales ab. napaea, both of which he took in the 
Meienthal on J uly 3rd ; a ^ of the same species taken at Biasca on 
May 29th, which has the central band of black spots on the forewings 
upperside greatly enlarged, those beyond it being greatly diminished 
in size, and the colouring of the underside forewings being midway 
between that of B. selmie and B, eiiphrosyne; a genuine Epinephelejurtma 
var. MsjnUla from the west of Champery. He has also taken M, be7isalensis 
at Varen'-'on June 6th, andPamr/yc^/iw^atCauxin the middle of the same 
month ; further, he has had a great catch of Brenthis thore at Kupfer- 
naseruns, and near the Thalalpsee, in the middle of July, and saw one 
specimen taken at Faido the previous week. The latter was much 
worn, but many of the Thalalp specimens were in excellent condition. 
But by far the most interesting of all is his rediscovery of Heteropterus 
worpheus near Reazzino station, not far from Locarno, at the end of 
the second week in July, the last recorded captures in Switzerland 
being Trapp’s, in 1867, at Giubiasco. The specimens are in excellent 
condition, but as he was hurrying for a train they are few in number. 
I have lately heard from Mr. Crowfoot that he also took the species 
between Locarno and Mergoscia this year, and that it did not seem 
scarce there. 

May I, in conclusion, take this opportunity of thanking my various 
friends and correspondents for the help they have given me in the 
preparation of my book, and also of requesting them (and others whom 
I have not yet the pleasure of including in either category) to send me 
occasional notes of their captures, &c., as I have already received so 
much information since its publication, that I foresee the probability of 
a supplement being necessary at some time, possibly even at no very 
distant date. Mr. Page, whose address is on every number of the 
Entomologist's Record, has, with his usual kindness, undertaken to 
forward me any such communications as are addressed to his care. 

dr 0 L EOF TER A . 

COLEOPTERA IN THE PEEBLES DISTEIOT IN 1908. — Owiug tO preSSUre 

of business engagements, I am unable at the close of 1908 to prepare 
anything like a complete list of coleoptera taken by me in this 
district during the year, but the following notes on some of the better 
captures may be of interest. Cychrus rostratus, L., only one example 
of this Carabid was met with. It is by no means of frequent 
occurrence here, as far as my experience goes, generally turning up by 
single specimens once or twice yearly. Bemhidium schuppeli, Dj., 
occurred in flood refuse in OctoW, on Tweedside, where Professor 
Beare and I secured a few examples, B, mannerheimi, Sahl., and 
other more common species of the genus also occurred. Flood refuse 
also produced Qymnusa varieyata, Kies., Ocalea castanea, Er., 0. 

* Mr. Sheldon’s specimens from the same locality, which I have since seen, 
are also undoubtedly if. berisalensis. 
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latlpemiis, Shp., Olopkruui piceuw, (rylL, TacMmts collaru^ Gr,, and 
other Staphylinids, and several Paramecosoma inelanocephaluw, Hbst. 
Worldng moss in June, I got one specimen of Otiorrhpnchita n^aurnnf 
GylL, CodiodeH nihiamduH^ Pk., Cholem chtdoldeH^ Fx'oh., and 
Mpllaona brevtranm, Mat., whilst in the autumn, from cut grass, 
StlUafs affinh, Er,, was obtained in profusion. According to Fowler 
this is not common in Scotland, but it appears to be very abundant 
here, though I have not yet come across any others of the genus. 
Plnii'i rolJmart, Pz., was obtained by sweeping grass on river-banks on 
a hot day in August, and numbers of Cryptohypnas dermei^toickf^^ Hbst., 
var. A-ijnttatuH, Lap., under gravel by the riverside. A single Pismtlen 
pint was taken in my house, in July. One of the most interesting 
local captures of the year was Hydnohum ^mnctatumnm, Steph., of 
which I took two examples on Symington railway platform on 10th 
September ; and in August, under loose bark, I got a Notiophilns, 
which appears to correspond to xY. puslllKs, Waterhouse, but has 
large testaceous spots near the apex of elytra. Of this I may have 
something more to say later on. — James E. Black, Nethercroft, 
Peebles. December IQth, 1908. 

Lathrobium angusticolle. Lac., in South Wales. — This rare 
beetle seems to be so entirely a northern species, that it is worth while 
to record the capture of an example in South Wales. I took it a few 
years ago near Gardih’, in flood refuse brought down by the river Ely. 
— B. Tomlin, M.A., F.E.S., Chester. 


Agathidium badiutn, Er.: a beetle new to Britain. 

By GEORGE W. CHASTER, M.D. 

Towards the end of September last I spent a pleasant week with 
friends at Palterdale, on Lake Ulleswater. The weather being on 
the whole fine, many excursions were arranged, and little systematic 
collecting was possible. Still, a fair number of interesting species 
was taken. The most notable — the subject of this note — was 
captured during a walk through the woods. A fallen tree was seen 
lying near the path, and on raising a bit of the bark, an Ayathidiuvi 
was found amongst the half-rotten dd)rh underneath. This specimen 
was set and compared with Canon Fowler’s descriptions of the British 
species, and with the specimens in my collection. It seemed peculiar 
in many ways. Dr. Sharp and Mr. Champion both very hesitatingly 
suggested that it might be a variety of A. sminnlum^ L. When I 
again carefully compared my specimen — a ^ — with the same sex of 
the species just named, I felt convinced that the structural diflerenees 
detected were too great* for specific identity to be possible. 

Mr. Donisthorpe kindly -undertook the task of identification, and, 
after much trouble, the specimen being eventually submitted to Herr 
Reitter, has succeeded in ascertaining that it is i. badmm, Er. Mr. 
Donisthorpe has favoured me with a translation of Ganglbauer’s 
description, which I give : — 

Afiathidium — Very like seminuliwi, on the whole of a lighter 

red-brown, the groundwork of head and thorax shining, smooth, also under very 
strong magnification with a hardly perceptible network, the elytra with much 
weaker sutural strise, very slight or extinct towards the middle, often only notice- 
able more or less towards the apex, the metasternum with less strong lateral 
lines, the hind femora of the with a very sharp-edged apical corner, forming a 
broad three-cornered tooth. The third joint of the antenna about half as long again 
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as the second!, as long as or a. little shorter than the following joints taken together. 
— Long. 2mm.-2*5mm., North and Middle Europe, common.” 

All these points of difference (except the metasternal lines) I bad 
noted in my letter to Mr. Donisthorpe, as well as two others which 
the above description does not mention. The earlier joints of the 
antennae are evidently more slender than in A. Heminnlinn, and the 
club is pitchy instead of being unicolorous. The posterior femora are 
longer, so that their apices project beyond the margins of the elytra, 
and exhibit the characteristic tooth. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
Donisthorpe for his courtesy and help. 


Jg^OTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARY^, &c. 

Notes on the early stages of Lampides theophrastus. — Kijij - 
laying : — The ova are laid singly or in couples on the terminal buds 
of “ Nabb ” {Zizyphiis, sp. ?) or under the younger leaves, generally 
near the midrib. Larva : — When young, pale green covered with 
white hairs. When two-thirds grown, of a slightly darker green with 
a yellow stripe down the back for from three- fourths to the whole of 
the length. When fullfed, a reddish streak appears within the 
dorsal stripe for from one-fourth to one-third of its length. Pupa : — 
Dark, nearly black below, the thorax and the upper half of the wing- 
cases greyish-ash colour, becoming iridescent violet before emergence of 
^ s. The pupal stage lasts, as a rule, about a fortnight (in the summer). 
Imago : — The imagines occur near the foodplant and are locally 
common. Tims of appearance : — Near Cairo, iii-iv end (probably in 
summer) and viii-x end. Habits of imago : — Pairing, as a rule, takes 
place on the branches of the foodplant after long preliminaries. La.rme 
and ants : — The larvas, which eat furrows, sometimes of an inch in 
length, on the underside of the leaf, are often attended by small red 
ants which do not apparently harm them. I believe the ants devour 
the excreta. Seasonal broods : — No difference {2^ace Spuler) is observable 
in the imago. At Aboukir (north coast) I took a few examples in the 
middle of May. A fresh generation appeared about June 11th, or a 
little earlier, and abounded till August. — Philip P. Graves, Turf 
Club, Cairo, Egypt. November IQth, 1903. 

Ovum op Seliuosema ericetaria. — Eggs laid by a ? 6'. ericetaria 
caught on August 17th, 1902, were oval in outline, bright green in colour 
when freshly laid, sculptured with rows of hexagonal cells, each cell 
with four minute raised, dark, olive-brown knobs at four corners of 
the hexagon. The eggs hatched on September 8th, — E. Buckell, 
Romsey. November 1903. 


Jg>RACTICAL HINTS. 

The moths on Clematis vitalba. — 1. The newly-hatched larvae 
of (jri'ometra ve maria can be found on, or tapped from, the 
opened buds of Clematis vitalba in August and early Septembei*. 
They are extremely small and stand amongst the stamens of the 
flower upon which they feed, which they resemble almost) exactly 
in size and colour. As the blossom dies, and falls, the young larvie 
adjourn to the dark stems of the growth, and gradually turn dark in 
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colour until they are not to be readily distinguished from their support. 
This is the colour they affect for the winter, until the young growth 
returns on the bush in the spring, when they cast the dark skin and 
assume the vernal green colour which they retain until pupation. 
The darkening of the young larvae when the blossom falls is not 
accomplished by what is known as a change of skin, but is a very 
gradual darkening of the existing cuticle, which commences about 
the thoracic segments and extends in both directions until the 
entire larva is in its wunter colour. 

2. The eggs of Eupithecia coronata can be found on, or at the 
base of, the buds of Clematis vitalba in August. The egg is oval 
in shape, cream-coloured, and is fairly conspicuous. 

3. Tryphaena interjecta is very partial to flying round the blossom- 
ing bushes of Clematis vitalba, in the afternoon, at the end of August, 
which it will continue to do until dusk. 

4. To secure a good bag of Eupithecia isoyrammaria, collect all the un- 
opened buds of Clematis vitalbasRhiQh show a mark on the enclosing skin. 
It is not necessary to look for an open drill as many of the young larvae 
obtain an entrance by the merest nibble. The larva grows quickly, 
if supplied with fresh unopened buds, and is no trouble to breed. 

5. Melanippe procellata, Fhihalaptenjx tersata and P. vitalbata are 

three speed es of which the larvae can all be found on Clematis vitalba 
in August. They are all three extremely easy to rear. Be careful 
that there is not the slightest loophole for escape from the breeding- 
cage, as the larvae are all of a restless and inquisitive turn, and avail 
themselves of the smallest opportunity to get at liberty. — J. C. Doll- 
man, F.E.S., Hove House, Newton Grove, Bedford Park, W. Decem- 
ber Is^, 1908, ^ _ 

::^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Lepidopterological Notes prom the Tring district. — On two 
occasions this year, 1903, 1 cycled down to the Tring district in quest of 
lepidoptera, and met with very fair success. The first visit was on 
May 23rd, when Nisoniades tapes was the butterfly most in evidence, 
while only a single Syriehthiis malvae was seen. Pieris napi, P, rapae, 
P. hrassicae and Euchloe cardamines were also noticed, and two 
Callophrys riibi netted. Of the Heterocera I took Coremia ferrarjata, 
Strenia clathrata, Xylopoda fabriciana and Kriopstda fractifasciana^ 
On my second visit (July 25 th and 26th) I was accompanied by my 
friend, Mr. T. F, Furnival, and, considering the inclement weather, 
we did fairly well. To us the most interesting find was MlmaeseoptUns 
phaeodactylus, which was locally common among small patches of Ononis 
spinosa. This little moth seems seldom to take wing by day unless 
disturbed, and requires to be carefully sought amongst the shoots 
of the foodplant. M, pterodactyliis was also taken amongst herbage, and 
flies more freely by day than the preceding. By beating and searching 
in hedges, &;c., we obtained Ephyra linear ia {trilinearia), Parent ia 
pectinataria (vmdaria), Cidana dotata (pyraliata), Etlbolia bipunctaria, 
Botys hyalinalis, Scopula lutealis, Phihalocera quercana, Dichelia yrotiana, 
Sericoris lacmiana [herbana), Orthotaenia striana, Catoptria cana and 
Yponoweuta plumbella ; whilst from a brick wall we took Bryophila perla 
and Eupithecia suhfuUata. After dark we searched a large patch of 
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thistles with a lantern and boxed odd specimens of Lencania im^mra^ 
L, pallens, L. lithargyria and Caradrma jnorplieuH, On neither day 
were butterflies much in evidence, as during the greater part of the 
time it was wet and dull, but we took Enodia hyperanthufi, Rpinephele 
janira and PolyomMatus corydon. Pyrausta piirpuralia was common 
in one meadow late in the afternoon of the 26th when the sun made 
its appearance. Hypaena proboscidalis was also taken. Just before 
leaving we hunted round the stables at the Hotel and were rewarded 
with a number of very good Aylossa pmgiiinalis, one Pyralis farinalis 
and about half-a-dozen Tinea tapetzella (tapetiella) on an old horse- 
collar. — Philip J. Baeraud, P.E.S., Bushey Heath, Herts. 
November 26th, 1908. 

Variation in the flight of Apamea ophiogramma. — Until this 
season I had always been under the impression that each insect had 
its own particular method of flight and that it always flew in the same 
manner. This year I found out that such was not the case, but that 
the weather appeared to bear a direct influence on the motions of some 
insects. On July 28th I went to a favourite hunting-ground of mine 
for Apamea ophiogramma. I arrived at dusk, and found the insect 
buzzing about in the usual way. The night was warm, still and cloudy. 
On July 29th I again went ; this time it was a cold night, and a very 
bright moon shed its light upon the herbage. I found A. ophiogramma 
sitting quietly on the flower-heads of the betony, sucking the nectar. 
On July 31st I again visited the hunting-ground ; this time it was 
warm, but very windy, and I found A. ophiogramma flying at a height 
of about nine feet, sometimes quite out of reach, dashing along with 
great rapidity, and looking very much like Leucania pallem. I found 
the season an exceptionally good one for a A. ophiogramma, my take in 
a week was over seventy. — E. Crisp, 81, Union Road, Cambridge. 
November 22th, 1908. 

Pyrameis oardui at Sudbury, Suffolk. —During last September, 
Pyrameis cardui was very abundant here, and also in the Essex 
district of this neighbourhood. I saw this species here in the spring 
and early summer, so they probably breed in this locality. — Edward 
Ransom, 16, Friars Street, Sudbury, Suffolk. December ihtli, 1908. 

Xylophasia zollikofbri as a British insect. — With regard to 
the record of the capture of Xylophasia zolUkoferl at Middlesborough, 
Mr. Lofthouse {Nat., p. 466) makes the remarkable statement that 
Mr. Barrett says, “ There is one certain previous British specimen in 
Mr. Doubleday’s collection in Bethnal Green museum, and, it is said, 
one other,” In British Noctuae, etc., i., p. 71, there are full details of 
the two specimens hitherto recorded as British. The one in the 
Doubleday collection was caught by Harding, the well-known Deal 
professional ; the other was caught by Mr. Tait, a well-known Aberdeen- 
shire amateur, whom I had the pleasure of meeting at a mutual friend’s 
house, that of the late Mr. W. H. Tugwell, about a dozen years ago. 
If any doubt is to be thrown on the bona fides of either of these 
captures, as one who knew the captors of both specimens personally, 
I state most emphatically that the one in the Doubleday collection is 
to be the more doubted. For myself, I have little doubt that both 
are genuine, and I think that Mr. Lofthouse should have looked up 
the literature of the subject — surely easily enough obtained — before 
publishing a doubt on the bona fides of Mr. Tait, even on the authority 
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of SO eminent — although one suspects in this instance imperfectly- 
informed — a lepidopterist as Mr. Barrett. — J. W. Tutt, 

Lepidoptera at Romsey in 1903. — The only butterfly that has 
been abundant here during 1903, is Pieru hmssicae, and that has been 
much more numerous than usual. Eufjo^iia poly chlo ran I saw in the 
spring, but not one this autumn. No (Jolias a few Pyramew 

atalanta, Vanesm io and Pyrameis cardui. The best thing I have 
obtained among the butterflies is Lycamia avion, a single rather worn 
specimen from Gloucestershire. At Lustleigh (Devon) I took a 
specimen of Syrichthus malme ab. taras ; here also Arctia vilUca was 
abundant, and eggs obtained on June 16th hatched on June 30th, I 
have now a number of larvss feeding. Does Acidalia remntata usually 
hybernate as larva? Larvae that hatched on June 25th evidently 
mean to hybernate. They have fed on knotgrass, I do not know their 
proper food. In September and October I had about a dozen larvae of 
Dianthoecia capsmcola feeding in Lychnw capsules, without any sign of 
silk, the rest spun a light cocoon under moss. One moth emerged 
after being in the pupal state about a fortnight. A batch of eggs of 
Habrostola triplasia hatched on September 25th, and the larvae had all 
pupated before October 25th. — E. Buckell, M.D., Romsey. November 
2nd, 1903. 

Lepidoptera at York in 1903. — The weather has been as bad 
here as everywhere else since June, and collecting has been done in 
snatches, otherwise I fancy lepidoptera would have proved to have been 
fairly plentiful. Larvae were certainlj? so up to August, and might 
have been obtained in numbers if it had been possible to have gone for 
them in comfort. As it was, some capital sugaring nights were 
enjoyed in the district I worked. Species came fairly to date in May, 
and, by the 23rd, Euchloe cardaniines, Niwniades tayea, Platypteryx 
falcula, etc., were common at Sandburn, whilst larvae of Phiyalia 
pedaria, Hybernia defoliaria and Geonutra papilionaria were fullfed by 
the end of the month. I swept the first Epione vespertaria larva on 
June 18th, and the last on June 27th, and, as they mostly pupated in 
a few days, they were up to the average time. I tried sugar at Askham 
Bog on July 3rd, in the hope of getting yellow examples of Noctua 
Tiihi, but I was unsuccessful, although I boxed Acrunicta leporina, 
Xylophaeia sublmtris, Leiioania impudenH, Pharetra rtwiicia, etc. 
Geometrids were almost entirely absent, doubtless the ground fog which 
came on kept them at rest. As July 15th saw the appearance of the 
first Epione vespertaria in my breeding- cages, I paid my first visit to the 
old ground on the 17th, in company with the Rev. Storrs Fox, and we 
did well up to 11.30 p.m., when a drizzling rain gave us a final check, 
and we retired for the night. We bagged altogether a score of males 
and a brace of females, all at rest, whilst Acidalia inornata, A. emar- 
(jinata, Lithosia mesomelia, Geometra papilionaria, etc., were netted. 
Sugar was attractive, but the species observed were common. On the 
evening of the 28rd,’ I was again at Sandburn, with Mr. T. A. 
Loft house who came over to take E. vespertaria, and, as the night was 
a really good one, we did well, taking a good number of both sexes. 
At sugar we found Dyschorista smpecta, Ayrotis valliyera, Leuaania 
litharyyria, (Jaradrina hlanda, Triphaena comes, Noctua triangulum, 
Cymatophora duplaris, with a host of Triphaena pronnba, and one 
Cosrnia paleacea, the first I had ever taken, and new to the York 
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district I believe. It was not a stray visitor, as I boxed, on two subse- 
quent visits, four more specimens in fine condition. A specimen of 
CuHpidia menyantJddu that emerged in the open on August 6th, from a 
larva that had pupated three weeks earlier, may be worthy of note. — S. 
Walkee, York. November 15^/i, 1903. 

EuCNiEMIDOPHOEUS EHODODAOTYLUS AND jEgERIA SPHEGIFORMIS IN 

Essex. — I was particularly pleased to find, between June 16th and 
21st, near Thorndon Park, in this county, several larvae of Eucnaemido- 
phonis rhododactylus. I do not know whether my larvae were ichneumoned 
or whether I treated them wrongly, but I only succeeded in getting 
one moth. In the same neighbourhood and at the same time there 
was plenty of evidence of the presence of Myeria spheyiformu in the 
alders. — F. G. Whittle, 3, Marine Avenue, Southend. November 
IBth, 1903. 

Note as to eeaeing Oymatophoea fluotuosa. — Has anyone worked 
for larvae of Cyniatophora fiuctitosa this year ? I took some 50 
examples late in September, not half-grown, and having no tree which 
could keep its leaves to sleeve them on, and green food for them being 
hard to get, I lost them all. Owing to the birch-leaves turning and 
falling so early in the district where I found them, I should imagine 
few, if any, would get through in nature. — B. W. Adkin, F.E.S., 
Trenoweth, Hope Park, Bromley, Kent. 

Lepidoptera at the New Forest and at Boscombe in 1903. — I 
must add my wail to that of the majority and complain of the 
badness of the season, especially the unattractiveness of sugar. I 
have put on dozens of pounds of treacle, and have not set more than 
a score of moths taken by that means. Larv© were fairly common 
at intervals, but T found nothing like the numbers taken last year, 
which was also bad. The most noticeable larv^, fairly common in 
some years, were almost entirely absent, viz*, Nola strignla, Zephyrm 
querciis, Asphalia ridens, Sarrothripa tmdulaniis (revai/ana), Drijmonia 
chaonia, Chora (jlahraria, 0. lichmaria, Euyonia poli/chloros, etc. Moths 
which are common at sugar most years, such as Anchocelis Innusa, 
Epunda nigra, Ayriopis aprilina, etc., never put in an appearance at 
all. At ivy I took a few OrrJwdia liyula, Orthosia macilenta, and 
one Dasycanipa ruhiylnea. Sallow was no good at all, only a few 
Taeniocampa stabilis and 2\ cnida being taken. I turned up Cidaria 
picata and Melanippe iinanyidata in fair numbers, and got ova from both, 
although I had not previously seen either of these insects for years. 
Pyrameis eardui was common, but evidently immigrants. Ayrim 
eonvolvidi was scarce, and also immigrant, and I do not think any 
which bred in this country were taken. I had two or three trips to 
Swanage, and found Thymelicm actaeon and Melanaryia yalathea 
commoner than usual. The river was too full to really work for 
larvae of Nonagria yeminipiincta, and most of the pupae I did get were 
ichneumoned. I saw two or three CoUas edtim in the New Forest, 
but none in this immediate neighbourhood. A spot where I used to get 
fine confluent Anthrocera trifolii was entirely wiped out this year owing 
to the flood. During October I collected several cones of* Scotch fir 
with larvae of Dioryctria ahietella in them, and took two imagines in 
July and August. — B. B. Kobertson, Forest View, Southbourne Koad, 
Boscombe. November 26th, 1903. 

Pyrameis cardui in Essex. — The only observation of importance 
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I made this autumn has been the number of Pymmeis cardui that 
occurred in Essex, during the latter part of September. There is little 
doubt that they were immigrants, as the specimens were all more or 
less worn. I saw a large number at Barking, in Essex, about 
September 26th, and they were to be seen in fewer numbers in my 
own neighbourhood. I believe the first immigrants were seen about 
September 19th over southeast Essex. — A. W. Mera, 79, Oapel 
Road, Forest Gate, London. November ISth, 1903. 

PiiUsiA GAMMA AT SUGAR. — In answor to Mr. Colthrup’s enquiries 
{antea, p. 295), it would be quite safe to say that where I have taken 
Plitsia gamma not uncommonly at sugar, there has been an absence of 
light, for I have never sugared in any spot where artificial light could 
possibly prove a counter-attraction. I do not, however, think that 
on such occasions there has been any absence of wild flowers. 
I quite agree with Mr. Colthrup that P. gamma does not, as a rule, 
come freely, in proportion to its numbers, to sugar, for although it has 
appeared at it more commonly in my experience than in his, I never 
remember to have seen it, as has Mr. Tutt {vid, loc. cit.), “in large 
numbers ” at this bait on any one night, even in the seasons when it 
has been particularly abundant. — Eustace R. Bankes, M.A., F.E.S., 
Norden, Corfe Castle. December Ith, 1903. 

Lepidoptera in the Norfolk Broads, &c., in 1903. — The season, gene- 
rally, has been a very bad one for lepidoptera, and one could hardly expect 
anything else from the execrable weather that has prevailed throughout 
the summer. I spent a few days in the Norfolk Broads at tbe end of 
June last, when fine weather prevailed, but the collecting of insects 
generally was a failure, neither light nor sugar proving at all attractive, 
and, with the exception of a few Spilowwa urtlcae, I took none of the 
special fen insects I wanted, nor did I succeed in finding larvae of 
Tainnostola neiirica, Nonagria cannae, &o., but I have no doubt that it 
will take more than one odd visit to get into the way of finding these 
reed-feeding larvae. Papilio machaon seemed to be fairly plentiful and 
it was a pleasure to see it in its native haunts. Sugar proved attractive 
enough atMiddlesborough in July, but, as the only insect in numbers was 
Triphaena proniiba, which appeared in hundreds and was in grand variety, 
it could not be accounted satisfactory. However, I sugared in the garden 
throughout the autumn, with the result that, although autumn moths 
were very scarce, I captured on September 26th a large Noctuid, 
which has proved to be Xylophaaia zollikoferi, particularly worthy of 
note as being taken at the time that large numbers of Pyraweia cardui 
were noticed ail along the coast here from Redcar to Sunderland. 
This last species was particularly abundant at Redcar and Hartlepool, 
specimens also occurring in my garden, where I first noticed them on 
Beptember 20th, it was also observed commonly at Redcar on 
September 21st, and at Ingleby Greenhow on the 28th. — T. A. 
Lofthouse, Middlesborough. Novemb&i' 1903. 

Lepidoptera at Oxton. — Sugar and light have both been equally 
useless here since I returned at the end of August. The only insects I 
have turned up of any interest being Sarrothripa undulanuH, which has 
been rather more plentiful than usual, and beaten, as is usual here, 
out of beech trees in September and October, and a few Peronea 
}<ponsa7ia, P. crintana and (Jm'iscium. sidpliurellnm , From larvie 
collected on apple in the same orchard as last year, on June 2nd, I bred 
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from July lst-13th about 20 of the curious form of Paedinca profmulana^ 
which I have noted before, in this magazine, as in no case approaching 
any other form of P.profundana^ and, contrary to last year’s experience, 
three or four larvae found on oak some distance from the orchard and 
entrusted to Mr. Bower produced ordinary forms. I do not know how 
many, but I think three or five larvae were all I could find on June 
3rd in a whole afternoon’s searching on oak, whereas I got 44 of that 
of the variety on apple in about half-an-hour on the 2nd. This seems 
curious. At the present time Asteroscojms sjjhmx is coming fairly 
freely to light. — E. F. Studd, Oxton, Exeter. November 1903. 

Lepidoptera at Knutsford. — With regard to the past season, there 
is no doubt that the autumn has been the worst for collecting we have 
had for many years, but I must say I found July and the first half 
of August fairly good for sugaring. On several evenings insects 
abounded, and, on one night especially, J uly 28th, I think I am well 
within the mark in saying there were at least 1000 moths at my sugar at 
one time. The round, moreover, was not an extensive one — not more 
than 50 trees — and I counted over 50 moths on one patch of treacle. 
The species were chiefly Orthosia smpecta, Noctuabaia, Apamea didyma^ 
Noctiia festiva and that class of insect. The sugaring was not bad 
■either in early July when I was in Dorset. — George 0. Day, F.E.S., 
Enutsford. October 27th, 1903. 

Oossus cossus at sugar. — I occasionally see a record of Cossiis 
‘Cossas being seen at sugar. I had a similar experience myself on 
August 1st last, at a place called Rudheath, a few miles from Knuts- 
ford. The moth which arrived after I had put the treacle on, was 
resting just above the patch. I could not see if it was attempting to 
imbibe the sweets or not. The curious part is that the wood consists 
principally of fir-trees. — George 0. Day, Knutsford. October 27th, 
1903. 

Lepidoptera at Market Drayton, in the New Forest and Cornwall. 
— I think every one must allow that, on the whole, it has been a bad 
season. It began badly, for the sallows were all in bloom and spoiled 
before the moths emerged. Then the April frosts spoiled everything 
•and rendered larva-hunting after Easter quite useless. In May, many 
species usually common here, were scarce, e.y,, Macaria notata, Nola 
confusalis, etc., even Cidaria corylata was comparatively rare. 
Triphosa certata, however, was unusually numerous, and, between the 
20th and 30th, I once or twice netted 20 in a single evening, flying at 
dusk in a lane having many barberry bushes in the hedges. Zonosoma 
pendularia was very scarce, and the type this year was commoner than 
the variety. In early June, usually our best time here, the woods 
produced almost nothing, but, in my cages, a brood of Notodonta 
trepida emerged from the proceeds of a batch of ova obtained from a 
wild parent taken June 25th, 1902. About 80% of the pupae produced 
imagines, the remainder lying over. I also hatched a large number of 
Coccyx strohilana, from spruce cones gathered in the New Forest in the 
previous October, in the vain hope of getting Eupithecia toyata larvae ; 
curiously enough they are the first recorded specimens from that 
■district. I say ‘‘curiously enough,” because I am only a very chance 
collector of Tortricids. I also bred a very dark ? Lasiocampa qiiercus 
from a larva picked up here. The colour is a very dark chocolate-brown, 
not so red as the typical male. From June 15th to June 22nd I was in 
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theNew Forest, but only sugared once, and got three Hadena contujiia and 
one 2 Moma onon. I kept the latter for ova but she died without laying* 
From June 22nd to July 12th I was in Cornwall, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing Lycaena arion flying for the first time. I got a fine 
series, but was told that it was not nearly so numerous as in some 
previous years. During this period the weather was fairly fine 
though some of the nights were very cold, and several times a 
fire was very comfortable, indeed almost necessary. Up to July 
sugar was fairly attractive, among the insects attracted being 
Boarmia repandata in numbers, and with them some fine ab. 
co7iversanai one Acronicta lepomia, a few Ayrotis corticea, two or three 
Erastria fiisriila, one HeliotJm marymatm, Thyatira batis, Gonoplwra 
derasttf and other common insects. After July began, the attraction 
failed, and hardly anything came. Dusking produced two or three 
Macaria alternata and Asthena sylcata, and a good many Emmelesia 
affimtata. Cymatophora dnplaris in its south county whitish form was 
very common. In butterflies, besides Lycaena arion, were a few 
Aryymiis adippe, several A. aylaia, and a great number of Hipparchia 
mvele, and Melanaryia yalatea, Brefntlm selene was common. 
Melitaea anrinia and Leptidia smajns very occasional. One or two 
very handsome Synchthiis malvae ab. taras were taken. On July 12th 
I returned to the New Forest and tried sugar once, about the 16th, on 
a warm, cloudy, nice-seeming night with a most disheartening 
result. The only insect that came to the sugar being one Hydro- 
campa nywphaealis — not a single Noctuid. Among the butterflies 
in the daytime, although the weather was very uncertain, things 
were better. Pleheinn aeyo7i and Dryas paphia swarmed. There were 
a good many Liwenitis syhilla and AryynnU 'adippe, and plenty of 
Epinephele tithonm, EL janira, and Enodia hyperanthm, but except var* 
valedna, I saw no varieties or aberrations of any species, though 
keeping a very sharp look out. One day I saw three Apatura iiHs, one 
of which sat on the ground within two yards of me, but when I tried 
to catch it, it pleaded successfully a previous engagement. It was a 
female, but on another day I got a nice male which an old woman 
had caught in her hands sitting on a flower in her garden, and which, 
strange to say, she had but slightly damaged. Of moths I picked up 
only one black Gnophos obmiraria, one Hyria muricata, three or four 
Eupisteria unninata and Pyranata purpuralu. At the end of July I 
returned here, and cannot say that I had such good fortune at sugar 
as Mr. Day describes. I sugared once or twice with very poor results,, 
a few Ortlwhia snspecta and Koctiia daJdii being the chief results. The 
commonest species were scarce, and many patches of sugar were 
without an occupant at all. Owing to the unsatisfactory weather 
towards the end of August, light was very unsuccessful, and there was 
always a gale blowing. Two Lnperma cespitis and two Charaeaf^ 
yraminis, with about a dozen Noctua wnbrosa, being the only result of 
several nights’ work. Even Neuroma popularis was very scarce, and 
T^-ichiu^^a crataegi did not appear. On September 1st I tried sugar 
in the woods ; moths came to the sugar in great numbers, but all of 
one species, Cosmia trapezina, excepting three or four Noctua dahliL 
N dalilii was also attracted to the ling, I never saw so many 
trapezina here before. In most seasons an average of twenty in an 
evening would be unusually high, and what a date ! a full month 
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after the time. Cidaria truncata or C. immaiiata (I do not know 
which) was common on the ling flowers, and lywhom dubitata was 
present in smaller numbers. I tried beating for larvae both in August 
and September, but in vain. An average of twelve larvse per hour, 
all of the commonest species, is not good enough to make one go on 
long. Towards the end of September, however, I found Cfiesias 
rnfata larvae not uncommon, and there were a good many imagines 
of 0, spartiata about. From October 15th-27th I sugared on a good 
many nights in the New Forest in spite of water above and below, 
with a result of fifteen Xylma soda, eighteen X, oriiithopns, two 
Calocampa exoleta, two Fendroma saiida, one Hadena jirotea, one 
Amphypra pyramidea, and swarms of Arpiopis aprilina, about 40 
Orthosia mmilenta, and half-a-dozen 0. lota* Except of X. soda, 
these numbers represent about 20 per cent, of what I saw last year. 
H* protea was abundant last year, almost absent this. Cidaria psittacata 
appeared in small numbers this year, but was almost absent last year. 
This year I worked ten nights, last year fourteen nights, from October 
2nd-18th, beginning a fortnight earlier and ending a week earlier than 
last year. I was told that beating in the forest for larvae this autumn 
was an utter failure. For the second time I have tried forcing larvae 
of Arctia caia, and again have bred about 100, all of which might 
almost have been marked with one stencil. The only attempt at 
variation has been that one has got a pinkish ground in the primaries 
instead of white. — F. C. Woodforde, B.A., Market Drayton, October 
Both, 1903. 

Tephrosia bistortata in Yorkshire. — With reference to my local 
form of Tephrosia bistortata, which Mr. Tutt says resembles the Perth- 
shire specimens, I may mention that it was very scarce this year, 
three or four visits to its localities resulting in only about ten specimens, 
all of the dark aberration. The first two examples were taken at 
Kildale on May 16th, and, on May 28rd, at Eston, I took five or six. 
Last year, in the same localities, I could have taken the insect in 
numbers ; larch and fir are the principal trees in the localities in 
which I take T, bistortata, and they are situated at an elevation of 
between 700ft,-800ft. above sea-level. — T. A. Lofthouse, Middles- 
borough. November IBth, 1903. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Proportion of males and females in a brood of reared butter- 
flies. — I was somewhat surprised that, in a batch of eggs laid by 
Mycalesis siibdita, there resulted 12 s and 27 ? s. Can any one tell 
me what is usually the proportion of the sexes resulting from a batch 
of eggs laid by the same female butterfly? I shall also be glad of 
references to literature showing that a male butterfly can successfully 
impregnate a second female, — N. Manders (Major- Surgn.), 7, Salisbury 
Terrace, Stoke, Devonport, December 0th, 1908, 


@rURRE N T NOTES, 

At the meeting of the Entom. Soc. of London, held on November 
18th, 1903, Professor Poulton said that, during the past summer, he 
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had been experimenting on the eyes of the larvae of Ennomos autumnaria. 
In the attempt to ascertain the physiological significance of the eyes, 
some of these larvae had been blinded with a photographic varnish 
rendered opaque with lamp-black. It seemed impossible to imagine a 
more innocent material, and, furthermore, the application was but of 
short duration, for the varnish did not adhere w^ell to the smooth 
chitin, and it was soon rubbed ofi: — probably an accidental result of the 
ordinary movements of the larvae. Nevertheless, when the corres- 
ponding imagines emerged, the speaker was intensely surprised to find 
that they were entirely devoid of eyes, and that the antennas were 
generally rudimentary. He could only suppose that something in the 
varnish, perhaps the spirit, penetrated the pores in the chitin and 
injured the subjacent tissues. 

Owing to the large quantity of MSS. in hand at the present time, 
the twelve nos. of the current volume will appear as follows : J anuary 
15th, February 15th, March 1st, March 15th, April 15th, May 15th, 
June 15th, July 15th, September 15th, October 15th, November 15th, 
December 15th. This will throw the number hitherto printed on 
June 1st to March 1st, and so relieve us of some of the immediate 
pressure on our space. 

The list of Officers and Council for the Entomological Society of 
London, for the ensuing year, is as follows : — ^President ; Prof. Edward 
B. Poulton,M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Treasurer: Robert McLachlan, F.R.S. 
Secretaries : Herbert Goss, F.L.S., and Henry Rowland-Brown, M.A. 
Librarian: George 0. Champion, P.Z.S. Council: Lieut. -Colonel 
Charles Bingham, F.Z.S., Dr. Thomas A. Chapman, M.D., F.Z.S*, 
Arthur John Chitty, M.A., James Edward Collin, Dr, Frederick A. 
Dixey, M.A., M.D., Hamilton H. C. J. Druce, F.Z.S., William John 
Lucas, B.A., the Rev. Francis D. Morice, M.A., the Hon. N. Charles 
Rothschild, M.A., F.L.S., Dr. David Sharp, M.A., F.R.S., Colonel 
Charles Swinhoe, M.A., F.L.S., Colonel John W. Yerbury, R.A., 
F.Z.8. 


(STHRISTMAS 

Forget the year, the faithless year, 

That knew not warmth or sun : 

Let it go hence without a tear : 

Ah ! well that it is done ! 

The March-buds promised fair. We 
cried, 

On May -day we shall see 
In hedgerow and by forest-ride 
A- flower the Hawthorn-tree ! 

The swallow came, the cuckoo came, 
And the shy bird of song : 

But shame upon thee, Spring ! and 
shame 

Upon thee, Summer! Long, 


MDCCCCIII.* 

How long we waited, and in vain ! 

The stricken days went by, 

To ceaseless drip of rain on rain 
From out the sodden sky.. 


All ! Autumn, it will mend our ill, 
Prisoners of hope, we cried : 

And Autumn came as poor and chill 
As the Spring or Summer tide. 


And now the barren Winter’s here, 
And now we know the end. 

Go bury the false, fallen year, 
Dying without a friend. 


But still over all the Sun’s i’ the sky 
And it’s Life that shall still be sung ; 

For the sap yet stirs in the thicket dry, 

And the old, old Earth is young ! 

Selw yn Image, M.A. 

* Published by kind permission of the author, who wrote this for private circulation 
among friends. — En. 
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Retrospect of a Coleopterist for 1903* 

By Professor T. HUDSON-BEAEE, B.Sc., P.B.S.E., F.E.S. 

In the ‘‘ Retrospect ” for 1902 I was able to chronicle the addi- 
tion of nine new species to our list, in addition to several previously 
unnoted varieties. The past year has been equally fertile, and when 
it is borne in mind that we have passed through one of the wettest 
seasons on record, it is certainly a rather striking fact that I am again 
able to chronicle nine new species, and these, too, not obscure insects, 
three of them being additions to our scanty list of longicorns, and 
another being new not only to our list but to science ; I will deal 
with this latter first. Scpnmis limonii, Donis., was taken by Mr. 
Donisthorpe in August last, in a saltmarsh at Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight ; a full account of the capture, and a description of the species, 
is given in the Knt. Record^ vol. xv., p. 287. The fortunate discoverer, 
having had an opportunity of examining species of Scymnm in other 
collections, has found that it had been taken in similar localities else- 
where, but had hitherto been confused with muhayiti, or with redten- 
bacherL The three new longicorns are all close allies of Asemtim 
striatum^ L. Criocephaliis polonicus^ Motsch., was found by Mr. 
Willoughby Ellis in the New Fore'st ; the insects were all taken in 
the larval stage, feeding in Boots fir, and were bred out. There is 
little doubt, he says, judging from the conditions under which they 
were found, that the colony has been in existence for many years in the 
forest {Ent, Record, vol. xv., p. 259). In the same locality (New 
Forest) Dr. Sharp took Tetropiwn fmcum, Fabr., by sweeping between 
Brookenhurst and Denny (Ent, Mo. Mag., vol. xxxix., p. 198) ; after 
the appearance of this record, Mr. E. Saunders (loc. cit,, p. 228), in a 
note, recorded a previous capture of this longicorn at Betchworth, 
Surrey, in July, 1901. The larvae of this species are apparently also 
attached to the Scots fir, and, like AsemMin striatmi, this species has 
probably been introduced into the south of England in recent years, the 
extensive plantations of the fir forming a suitable home for it. The third 
longicorn, Tetropiim castaneum, L., was taken by Mr. Bouskell in June 
last in a wood near Market Bosworth, Leicestershire (Ent, Record, 
vol. XV., p. 288) ; larvee, pupje and imagines were all taken in this 
case from one fir-tree. It is probable that T. castaneum and T, fitmimi are 
really one species ; they are both feeders in the larval stage under 
bark of pines and firs, and Mulsant is of opinion that T.fmcum is merely 
a variety of T. caHtaneuni. The conditions under which at least two of 
these three longicorns have been captured, point to the fact that, 
whether they were originally introduced or not, they have now fairly 
established themselves in this country, and are as much entitled to be 
considered indigenous as several other of our longicorns upon whose 
claim to be British insects no one now throws any doubt. 

Of the other novelties, Oedemera vireficens, L., is recorded by Mr. 
J. Edwards (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xxxix., p. 64) from central Norfolk; 
it is dull sage-green in colour like lurida, Marsh., but the males have 
“ incrassate femora ; ” it appears from Mr. Edwards’ note to be very local. 
Mr. Ohitty (Ent, Mo. Mag., vol. xxxix., p. 143) introduces Hyd,roporu8 
hilineatus, Stm., which was taken at Deal, as far back as 1891, in ditches, 
and confused with E. granidaris, L., to which insect it has an extremely 
close resemblance. Mr. Newbery contributed later to the Ent. Mo. 

Febeuary 15th, 1904. 
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Matf. a very interesting note (p. 223) on the characters by which 
H, bilineatus and H, granularis can be separated, Mr. Bouskell has the 
credit this year of adding also another new beetle to our list in 
Aphodim sturm% Harold Eecordf vol. xv., p. 92) ; the beetle was 
taken by Mr. Keys near Plymouth, and sent to Mr. Bouskell while he 
was working at the variation of the genus ; it is superficially not unlike 
nitidulm^ but is very much smaller. Mr. 0. E. Janson records {Ent, 
Record, voL xv., p. 128) Pentaphyllus testaceus, Hellwig, which he took 
in June, 1876, under a decaying Boletm in the hollow trunk of a 
partially decayed oak in a field at Hornsey. Lastly, Mr. Donisthorpe, 
who has also added two species to our list this year, was fortunate 
enough to take Aphanisticus emarginatm, F., in large numbers in Park- 
hurst Forest, Isle of Wight, in August last {Ent Record, vol. xv., 
p. 265) ; it is a more elongate insect than A.pmilhis, 01., and more 
narrowed in the middle. Considering how rare the other British 
species of this genus, A. piisillus, is, it is interesting to note that the new 
species was found in large numbers. 

In addition to the above new species, we have one new variety in 
Othius fulvipennis ab. donisthorpei, which was taken by Mr. Chitty in 
the New Forest, and has been described and named by him [EnU 
Record, vol. xv., p. 151), and another in an unnamed variety of 
Phytosvs niyriventris, Chevr., found by Mr. Keys at Whitsand Bay 
{Ent, Mo. Mag., vol. xxxix., p. 19). It has three or four of the 
abdominal segments black. Mr. Keys {Ent. Mo, Mag,, vol. xxxix., 
p. 174) has also taken a quite black variety of Carabus nemoralis, 
Mull., on Dartmoor. 

It may be mentioned here that a new Ptinm, which has been 
identified as tectiis, Boildieu, has been taken freely in London by 
Mr. Pool, and previously (also in London) by Mr. Newbery, and by 
the writer at Strood. This, of course, has been introduced by 
commerce, but appears to be establishing itself in this country. 

Many good species have been taken this season, in spite of the 
prolonged spells of heavy rain which ruined the summer and autumn 
months, but I only propose to mention a few of special interest. 
Calosoma sycophanta, L., has been taken both near Hastings and at 
Weymouth. Probably there was a small invasion of this species, as 
it is extremely unlikely that the two taken were the only ones which 
succeeded in effecting a landing on our shores. Gynandropthahna 
affinu, Hellwig, has been taken again in numbers in Wychwood 
Forest by its original captor, Mr. W. Holland, and I warmly 
congratulate him on his good fortune. Lathridiwm. heryrothi, Keitt., 
has turned up at Chesham, Southampton, Oxford, and in Norfolk, 
in every case within doors. Sitaris nmralia, Forst., after a long 
absence, makes its reappearance at Chobham ; and Corymbites 
castaneas, L., at Sandown, and Trechun rivularis, GylL, at Wicken Fen, 
are both interesting records, as it is many years since either was taken. 
I took what has hitherto been called in our catalogues Lathrobhim 
atrlpalpe in numbers in flood refuse near Edinburgh in the spring, 
and at that time Mr. Donisthorpe submitted specimens of our species 
to M. Fauvel, with the result that he states the following change in 
our synonymy must be made — our atorpalpe is punctatimi, Zett., and 
what we have called pimctatum is fovtditw, Steph. {Ent. Record, 
vol. XV., p. 180). It is worth mentioning here that Harpalm frdhlichi, 
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Sturm., which Mr. Morley rather prematurely pronounced to be 
extinct, has reappeared in its old locality. Of introduced species, we 
have a record of Blaps nafjes, L., taken by Mr. W. H. Tuck, at Bury 
St. Edmunds {Ent, Mo, Mag,, vol. xxxix., p. 174). 

The Rev. W. P. Johnson (Ent. Mo, Mag., vol. xxxix., p, 96) again 
discusses the much-vexed question as to whether Silpka subrotmidata, 
Steph., which certainly appears to occur only in the Isle of Man and 
in Ireland, is entitled to specific rank ; he evidently thinks that it is, 
and I must say I agree with him. 

Two papers of interest to coleopterists have been contributed by 
Dr. Sharp to the Ent. Mo. Mag., one on “ New Coleoptera from the 
Chatham Islands and New Zealand” (p. 105), in which he discusses 
the necessity of taking steps to preserve the unique fauna of these 
islands, and the other on Coleoptera from the Faroe Islands ” 
(p. 249). 

Though the number of papers on coleoptera published in the 
Tra^isactiom of the Entomological Society of London for 1903, is not 
great, they are, I am glad to say, memoirs of much interest, as we 
have now each year valuable papers treating of life-histories and of 
the development in the earlier stages, a welcome change from the 
pqrely descriptive papers which were for so long the only contributions 
to these Transactions by British coleopterists. 

Mr. M. Jacoby, in continuation of a paper published in the 
Transactions for 1901, has (on p. 1) “ A further contribution to our 
knowledge of African Phytophagous Coleoptera,” in which he deals 
with the Galerucinae and Halticinae, and describes about fifty new 
species. Mr. Crawshay’s paper (p. 39), on “ The life-history of Drilus 
flavescens, Rossi,” I commented on last year (see antea, vol. xv., p. 34), 
and, on a careful perusal, found it most interesting in every way. It is a 
fascinating record of painstaking observations, and I can only 
express the hope that we may soon have the life-history of 
some other of our parasitical beetles worked out on similar lines. 
Mr. Champion and Dr. Chapman contribute (p. 87) some notes 
on the habits of Nanophyes durietd, Lucas, which passes its meta- 
morphosis in swellings on the stems of Cotyledon horizojitalis. They 
found the galls in plenty at Bejar, central Spain, in 1902, and were 
able to breed out a considerable number of perfect specimens. Com- 
plete descriptions are given of larva and pupa, and an extremely beauti- 
ful plate accompanies the article. Mr. Champion contributes another 
paper (p. 166) on the trip he made to central Spain in 1902 with Dr. 
Chapman, with lists of the coleoptera and hemiptera-heteroptera found 
by them. Dr. Chapman, who had already contributed a paper to the 
Transactions on The life-history of OHna tristis, Fabr.,” and who has 
been working at the subject since that date, read another paper 
(p. 245) on this subject. His work enables him to say definitely 
that the eggs have always undergone some development prior to 
laying, and that the condition of development varies with the x^enod 
of year at which the laying takes x^lace ; in other words, at one 
period, they are almost ordinary egg-laying insects, and at another 
period almost viviparous. The communication is one of uncommon 
interest. Mr. 0. E. Janson contributes (p. 305) a brief memoir On 
the genus Theodosia and its allies,” and describes some new species. 

On the whole, it has been a year of progress, and the small band 
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of British eoleopterists have every reason to feel satisfied with the 
work done during the season now drawn to a close. 


Further Notes on the Genus Coieophora. 

By H. J. TURNEE, E.E.S. 

There seems to be considerable confusion with regard to the identifica- 
tion of the oases made by the larvse of this interesting genus. In most in- 
stances, their shape, position, and structure, together with the plants upon 
which they occur, are quite sufficient to give almost absolutely correct 
determinations, at any rate, as far as our British species are concerned, 
whereas, to identify the imagines, especially when not perfectly fresh 
and indifierently set (as they often are), is always a matter over which 
a certain amount of doubt creeps in. When we come to the numerous, 
I had almost said innumerable, species, given in the works of various 
continental authors, we meet with a further difficulty which is practi- 
cally, at present at any rate, insurmountable. It is that many names 
have been given, based on a few captured ejcamples, or even only on a 
solitary individual, about the life-history of which nothing was known 
or has since been found out. 

Some forty years ago, Herrieh-Schafier pointed out, in the Corres^ 
pondenzblatt fur Banmler von Imecten^ that the position of the mouth 
relatively to the direction of the body of the case was a character 
of so much stability, that it might be largely depended upon to 
differentiate the species. He called attention to the fact that the 
mouths were either straight, at right angles to the body of the 
cases (which would bring them perpendicular to their plane of 
attachment), or they were more or less oblique (which would cause the 
cases to be at some angle less than a right angle to their plane of 
attachment). In the extreme obliquity, he pointed out, the mouth 
was parallel with the body of the case, which, therefore, would 
be brought down to lie parallel to the plane of attachment. For 
these various positions he used numerals. By 1, he designated 
the extreme position when the case is so placed, that its body is 
normally parallel to the plane of attachment. Perhaps the most familiar 
example among our British Coleophorids is the case of (Meopimra 
parvpemiella^ which lies prone on the surface of the leaf. The opposite 
extreme is when the normal position of the case is perpendicular to 
the plane of attachment and the mouth is at right angles to the body 
of the case. This position he denoted by the figure 6. The nearest 
example of this, which occurs to me at the moment, is that of O, 
hemerobiella, whose case is usually referred to as 4-6. When the obliquity 
of the position of the case is midway between these two extremes, 
that is at 46° to the plane of attachment, he used the numeral 8. 
The intermediate positions he marked by the numerals 2 and 4. Thus 
there are five main positions, and any degree of obliquity not consonant 
with these five can easily be marked by the variation 4-6, 1-2, &c., as 
Heinemann has done in his KleinschmetUrUmje DeutachlamL Of course, 
it must be borne in mind that individuals of the same species may 
diJfer, and hence it is necessary to base one’s observations upon the 
general position of a number of individuals. I now append some 
notes made during 1903 on two of our British species : — 

(1) OoLEOPHORA FusoEDiNELLA. — This year I had a considerable 
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number of living larvae of this species from various localities, 
some taken by myself for comparison, and some sent to me by 
different correspondents as other species. On July 16th and 17th 
I noticed that several pairs of the imagines were in copula. The 
position was the usual anal end to anal end with the heads turned in 
diametrically opposite directions; the wings were overlapping, but 
which sex had the wings uppermost was not ascertained. When 
disturbed by opening tjie lids of the glass-topped tinned boxes in 
which they were bred, they were exceedingly active, but in no case did 
they easily separate. On July 17th, close investigation of fresh elm 
leaves, which had been placed in the boxes, showed that a number of 
ova had been laid, in all cases singly, and mainly on the larger ribs, 
both on the upper- and underside. The former position may, of 
course, not have been natural, as the cases are usually found on the 
lower side of a leaf, although one not infrequently meets with oases on 
the upperside. One ovum was at the apex of one of the indentations 
at the edge of the leaf. The females, when on the business of ovi- 
position, ran about very actively with quivering wings, with the 
abdomen bent down almost at right angles, and with the ovipositor 
slightly exserted. When a position apparently suitable for the ovum 
to be deposited was found, the legs were firmly placed, the wings held 
parallel to the leaf -surf ace and the abdomen bent so that the ovipositor 
was perpendicular. The laying of the ovum was then only the 
matter of a moment. The ova are, as a rule, deposited either on the 
midrib or on one of the chief ribs, and are laid as upright eggs, although 
some are apparently placed on their sides from being attached in the angles 
between the ribs and the general leaf- surface. These ova stand on 
end among the very numerous hairs with which the leaf-surface is 
closely covered, and have apparently been thrust into their positions 
with some force, as they frequently have irregular depressions varying 
in length, shape and direction, caused no doubt when they were soft 
and more impressionable, just after being deposited. 

The general shape of the eggs is ovoid, and they stand upon their 
smaller end, which is irregularly truncate. The upper and larger end is 
also somewhat truncate, but this is not so apparent as at the smaller end. 
The height of the ovum is •37mm., the diameter at the largest part to- 
wards the upper end is •27mm., that of the smaller end at the truncation 
•2mm. The whole surface is wrinkled very coarsely and irregularly 
with strong projections and depressions. There appear to be curious 
large papillse on the base of the ovum, at the truncation, which stand 
out very prominently under the microscope, when looked at laterally 
against the light. These must, of course, be great aids in securing the 
ovum on the rough surface of the leaf, so that one may almost suggest 
that the adherence may be mechanical; the irregular base of the 
ovum fitting the irregular surface of the leaf, and the hairs of the leaf, 
which are very irregular in direction, clasping the ovum in position. 
There seems to be little or no adhesive fluid on the ova, as, in the ease 
of an ovum detached immediately after oviposition, I failed to make 
it stand on end on a glass slide in its natural position. Of course, 
the coldness of the glass may have solidified the extremely attenuated 
pellicle of adhesive fluid, which no doubt is more or less present on 
all ova at the time of exclusion. The micropyle is situated at the 
centre of the larger upper end. The depression is only slight. It 
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consists of one large circular ring composed of eight or nine ovoid 
cells. All the network lines are very decided. The colour is dirty 
white to pale orange. The shell appears very opaque. This then 
belongs to what is termed the ‘‘ upright ” egg group, and since this 
feature is characteristic generally of the higher lepidoptera rather than 
the lower, and the elaborate and strong wrinkling also suggests 
specialisation, we shall certainly group this family some distance up 
the lepidopterous ladder. There is no appearance whatever of ribs as 
in the much higher group of the Noctuids. 

Dr. Chapman, in his epoch-making paper (Trans, Ent, Soc. Lond,, 
1893, p. 118), places the Goleophorides amongst the Lepidoptera-Obtectse, 
and the shape and position of the ovum here shown would tend to 
confirm his action, which was mainly based on observations made 
upon the pupse. 

(2) CoLEOPHORA LiMosTPENNELLA. — I have this year met with cases 
of this species in fair numbers on elm, when looking for cases of 0, 
hadUpennella. According to the experience of a number of entomologists, 
these species frequently occur together, and their cases are often found 
on the same leaves. At the younger stages of growth the cases are 
almost indistinguishable, although those of the latter species are, even 
in early life, somewhat darker. The irregular toothed keel on the 
back of the case is much alike in both species at first, but before 
pupation it becomes much more pronounced in O, limosipennella. The 
angle of attachment of the case in both species is much alike, but becomes 
more distinguishable at the later stages of growth, that of C. Umosi- * 
pemiella may be designated by the numeral 1, or 1-2, according to Her- 
rich- Schaffer’s method, whiJe that of 0. badiipennella is measured by 
the numeral 2. But these similarities of the cases of the two species 
may be disregarded when the larvae are fullfed or nearly so, for that of 
C, limosipennella is quite twice as long as that of C. badiipennella^ it 
has a very prominent cock’s-comb-like back keel, and is very 
considerably compressed at the sides, the two valves at the anal 
opening forming a sharp edge like the ‘‘point” of a dinner-knife. 
The cases of C’, Umosipemnella are also found on birch, but, as I have only 
found isolated examples there, the above remarks must be considered as 
relating to those which occur only on elm leaves. As regards the odd 
specimens of the cases I have from birch, they appear to have a much 
less toothed keel, to be of thinner material and to be much more 
compressed. Perhaps these variations are to be expected, as the cases 
are made from pieces of the edge of the leaves, which, in birch, are less 
toothed than in elm, and are of thinner texture. Cases of both species 
which are found immediately after they have over-wintered, are then 
much more difficult to distinguish, especially in the London district, 
where they have become very much darkened from the action of the 
atmosphere, whilst the points of the serrated keels have disappeared. 

The lepidoptera of Chamonix — Lavancher, Montanvert, Moraines 
of the Mer«de-Glace. 

By J. W. TUTT, P.E.S. 

One would have expected that a complete list of the Chamonix 
1 epidoptera had already been published, possibly one has, but if so I 
k now nothing of it, and, in Kane’s excellent Handbook, which I have 
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always hitherto carried in my trips abroad, Chamonix is only mentioned 
six times, viz,, as a locality for Parnassim delim, P. mmmosyne, Pier is 
callidice, Ajithocaris helia, Polyonimatus optilete and (Emis aello, I can 
confirm the locality for P. delius, P. callidice and P. optilete, but I 
doubt most strongly that A, helia, as such, and apart from A. simplonia, 
has ever occurred at Chamonix. The occurrence of (E. aello, which is 
noticed as “ pretty abundant in ‘ The Jardin,’ led me to wish to pay a 
visit to this interesting spot and the eternal snows, but weather did 
not permit me to do this. The experience of wandering for a few days 
in a district like this is hopeless from the point of view of making a 
list, but a dozen other lepidopterists, each with a few days’ experience 
at dificerent periods during the summer, would perhaps do something 
towards it. Butterflies will not fly in dull and wet weather, and we 
had more than a fair share during the time I was there in mid- 
August, 1902, and the few days at the same time in 1903 were worse. 
On the few days that the weather was fine I was more astonished at not 
finding certain species, than at anything I did find. On a slope by the 
Chapeau, a Parnassms was flying rather freely, in 1902, but I could not 
capture one. I assumed at the time that this was P. delius, as I took 
an example below, by the side of the main road through the valley, 
but I found, in 1903, P. apollo on this ground, so that both species 
possibly occur here in close proximity. This suggests that one ought to 
give those of our readers, who do not know Chamonix, some idea of the 
peculiar conditions, under which insects do occur here. One may walk for 
some miles along the Chamonix valley at an elevation of about 3400ft. 
above sea-level and, facing south, look upwards in an unbroken line with 
steep ascent, to the summit of Mont Blanc at 16786ft. elevation, the 
Aiguille du Gouter, the Aiguille du Midi, the Aiguille de BlaitiSre, the 
Aiguille du Plan, Aiguille de Charmoz, and the magnificent Aiguille du 
Dru, that is to the say, that an insect that flew out say half-a-mile in a 
horizontal line from an elevation of 7000ft. -8000ft., and then fluttered 
to the ground, would find itself suddenly transported from a subarctic 
home to one as different as would be that of arctic Norway from that of 
northern France at sealevel. That descents of considerable magnitude 
are sometimes made, is suggested by the occurrence of Parnassms delius and 
Colias palaeno in the valley near Lavancher, both of which must have come 
down from the slopes above the Chapeau or Montanvert, yet, strangely 
enough, Anthrocera exulans, which abounds on the slopes between the 
Montanvert and the foot of the Aiguille de Charmoz, maintains its eleva- 
tion, and was never observed, even a single specimen, lower than at an 
altitude of about 6000ft. As details, it may be mentioned that Aporia 
crataeyi, at Lavancher, on August 10th, 1902, appears to be late, 
although occurring a few days before at Megeve. Pieris rapae and P. 
7iapi were the common whites, Gonepteryx idiawni was not seen, and 
strangely enough only a single Colias phicomone (on the Brevent) was 
noted. 

Between Chamonix and Argentiere there appears to be little entomo- 
logical work to be done, and the most frequent species that crossed one’s 
path in August, 1902, were Colias edusa and ab. helice, Issoria lathonia, 
Pararge inaera, and the common Pieris rapae, but, beyond the village 
of Les Praz, insects began to become more abundant. Here, in a field 
by the wayside, one found Anthrocet'a lonicerae and A, ti'ansalpina, the 
only two burnets found in this part of the valley, with Dryas p)aphia, 
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Arrjynnis adippe and Pamphila comma^ the latter in great numbers on the 
HieraciiDii flowers, Syrichtlum alvem, Epinephele ianira (mostly worn), 
Melitaea parthame, and a few other species that, however, became 
commoner a little further up the valley, where (on the right- 

hand side facing Argentiere) there are some lovely sloping 

flower-clad banks that come down right to the edge of the 

rushing torrent of the Arve, and, above, lead up towards 'the 

village of Lavancher in a number of parallel flowery hollows 
divided by rough rocks and bushes. In these hollows I spent two 
or three delightful mornings from about 9 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., about 
August 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1902, and here I sampled the butterflies 
that evidently haunted this part of the Chamonix valley. They 
were mostly common species, amd none plentiful except Dry as paphia 
and var. mlesma, that were then getting rather worn, Aryynnis adipp>e 
(the $ s only good), A. arflaia, and some magnificent A. niobe^ the 
? s of which were very dark. Here, too, I took a single example each 
of Pamiassiiis delius and CoUas palaeno, evidently wanderers from 
the higher levels, and Enodia hyperantJnis, in great abundance, 
though worn, whilst Epinephele ianira and Brentlm aviathusia were in 
similar plight. Para rye maera and P. meyaera were scarce, 
and Leptidia sinapis not common, whilst Lycaena anon, strangely 
enough, was represented by three or four examples in good 
condition, though small. Three Ghrysophanid species occurred 
here, viz., Chrysophanus virganreae, the commonest, 0. var. 
gordins, and G. hwpothoe, going over. Two or three freshly- 
emerged Polygonia c-alhum, several Pyrameis cardni, and a single 
pAtgonia polycldoros, were taken, whilst Erebia melampus was the 
only really common Erebiid. Typical Erebia liyea occurred with 
equally typical E. enryale, whilst the blues were extremely disappoint- 
ing, Single females of Polyommatns hylas, P. baton, and Nomiades 
semiaryiis alone kept the common P. astrarche in countenance, besides 
the L. avion already mentioned. A few specimens of Melitaea 
parthenie were netted from flowers, and occasionally a Cali as edma was 
brought down as it swung quickly up and down the slopes, and two 
or three specimens of Aporia crataeyi sufficed to show that here this 
species had its habitat, whilst Pieris napi appeared to be the only 
common white. 

One of the most delightful days of 1902 was August 17th, a 
perfect morning, when I started about 8 a.m. for the Montanvert inn. 
As everyone knows, the delightful ascent through the pinewoods is in 
shade in the early morning, and it is not until one comes out on the 
final slopes on which the hotel is situated that Argynnis nfohe and A. 
aglaia show themselves. But I did little entomology that day. Once at 
the inn I took the little footpath that winds up to the base of the 
mighty rock of the Aiguille de Oharmoz, among the rocks and shrubby 
masses of alpine rhododendron. A Parnassid was not uncommon here, 
but whether P. apollo or P. delius, I could not capture one to deter- 
mine, Anthrocera €(vulans was in countless thousands, Brenthis pales, 
of a very tiny form, common, (Jolias palaeno, not rare, Pyymaena fusca, 
Pamphila comma and a few other things made up the whole of the 
lepidoptera observed. It was noon before I returned to the hotel to 
lunch, and then immediately after crossed the Mer-de-Clace, amongst 
the crowds of other visitors, and reached the other side, and stayed 
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some time on the lower slopes that lead up finally to that magnificent 
rock-mass, the Aiguille du Dru. The whole of the slopes between 
here and the Chapeau forms a by no means bad coUecuing-ground, 
although rough and difficult of access. Among the species that 
constituted my bag, I found Qoenmiympha f^atyrion not uncommon, 
Syrichthus alveus, fine large examples, Melitaea anrinia var. werope, 
Chrysophanits hippothoe, Erehia melampus, E, yoante, E. styyue, E. ceto, 
E, tyndarus, Thyynelicus lineola, Polyommatus optilete, &c., and, also, 
quite unexpectedly, a beautiful Colias echisa ab. helicey whilst among 
the moths, Larentia vihicaria, L, caesiata, and Setina aurita, with 
one or two species of Pyralids, were all I appear to have captured, 
but, as I stated before, it was a recognised holiday trip, and insects 
held quite second place. 

Quite unexpectedly, for I had not at first intended to go to 
Chamonix in 1908, I found myself taking the same walk on almost 
the same day of August this year. Strangely enough, some of the 
insects observed last year were not seen, whilst others were more or 
less abundant. I crossed the Mer-de-Glace almost directly after my 
arrival, and spent a longer time on the slopes of the other side. This 
time I found Erehia melampus and E, tyndarus in abundance, some of 
the latter specimens with no few^er than four spots on each of the 
forewings, whilst E, mnestra and E, manto were in good condition — 
the latter not at all uncommon on the slopes directly at the com- 
mencement of the Mauvais Pas. On the other hand, only a single 
E, epiphron was observed. Famphila comma, too, was in abundance, 
much more so than Syrichthus alveus, and Coenonympha satyrian was 
not uncommon, but rather badly worn. Polyommatus corydon was 
the only blue observed, but Chrysophanits phlaeas and C. viryaureae 
were both taken, as also were Plusia interrogationis and Setina aurita, 
whilst Fidonia brunneata was abundant among the alpine rhododendron. 
Aglais urticae and Aryynnis niobe were abundant round the Chapeau, 
whilst directly below, Erehia goante was frequent and a single Parnassius 
apollo was taken, and two or three Anthrocera 'purpuralis and 
A. transalpina were added to the bag. Possibly the difference in the 
captures made was due largely to a difference in the season, for 1908 
was cold, late, and unsatisfactory everywhere through the Alps during 
the last summer. At any rate, I feel convinced that the morainic 
slopes above the Mauvais Pas would prove in a good season to be 
quite one of the best lepidopterological localities in the famous 
Chamonix district. 


A description of the larva and pupa of Daphnis nerii {mtk plate). 

By J. C, DOLLMAN, P.E.S. 

On October 9th, 1908, a fine larva of Daphnis nerii was kindly 
sent to me by Mr. H. Powell, of Hyeres. It was not a larva of the 
typical green and yellow form, but of the scarce variety, which is 
mainly fawn and soft liver-coloured in appearance. When extended 
it was rather more than 4in. in length, hthe and slender of form, and 
of great grace and daintiness in construction. The head was small 
and oval, to be partly received into the prothoracic segment on 
occasion, which was just sufiiciently large so to take it. The 
segments sharply increased in size to that of the first abdominal, and, 
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though partaking of the character of the ** elephant ” larvae in the 
increase of girth at this point, the segment was not so dilated as is 
found in the British Euiuorphid species. From this segment to 
the 8th abdominal the larva was full and fleshy in form, and the 
elevation, which there bore the caudal horn, was steep and emphatic. 
The transverse skinfolds upon the segments were flnnly fashioned, 
but did not destroy the breadth and simplicity of form of the segments 
they traversed. The horn was small, and directed backwards and 
downwards. The prolegs were powerful nipple-shaped limbs, which 
carried the weighty larva with ease. 

The colour of the larva was simple and delicate, though of extreme 
beauty, being a combination of quaker-like fawn and grey liver-colour. 
The head, which had a porcelain-like surface, was of a soft dove- 
coloured grey, and the main colours of the body were buff and fulvous, 
with the rather darker portions coloured by the soft liver-grey. A 
thin, well-defined, mediodorsal line of the liver-colour was traced 
from the crown of the head to the posterior edge of the metathoraeic 
segment, where it terminated. At the lateral line was the boundary 
of the grey liver-colour which covered the lateral and ventral surfaces. 
The outline of this boundary was carried obliquely upwards and 
forwards to the anterior edge of each segment, after abdominal 
segment 1, almost to the dorsal centre, thus leaving a series of broad 
dorsal triangles, or rather pointed dome- shaped spaces, of the fawn- 
colour. Along the centre of these, the intestinal canal suggested a 
faintly darker mediodorsal line, particularly so at the segmental 
junctions. The liver-colour of the lateral surface encroached most 
freely upon the dorsal fawn-colour at abdominal segments 4 and 5, 
consequently making the dome-like triangles smaller there than at 
either end. On the spiracular region there was a series of blurred 
blotches of the fawn-colour, fulvous at the base, in some cases 
resembling in shape an inverted letter Z. There was one of these 
blotches on each segment, but, on the thoracic segments, they were 
fused, leaving a blurred top edging of the liver-colour, which here 
suggested a short lateral line, as the dorsal surface of the thoracic 
segments was of the fawn-colour. These Z-sbaped blotches of fawn- 
colour bore the spiracles, which were tall, narrow, upright ovals. 
They were jet black in colour, with a very fine light lavender ring 
around them, and outside this a warm buff -coloured edging, which 
was suffused into the ground colour. The spiracles were slightly 
recessed from the body surface. Commencing at the posterior half of 
the metathoraeic segment, and, starting from a large ocellated spot 
thereon, was a bright fawn-coloured lateral line, very suffused at the 
edges. At the second abdominal segment this lateral line became 
wider, and was of a suffused white, in which condition it continued 
to the centre of the 7th abdominal, where it abruptly ceased, to be 
almost at once continued, of a bright fawn-colour, upwards and 
backwards to the base of the caudal horn, where it terminated in a 
fine point. The whitish part of this lateral line was very suffused on 
its lowest edge, and it was strongly emphasised by a series of small 
pure white spots, set in vertical rows, in a broken manner, upon the 
segmental skinfolds. These spots were often encircled with a fine 
buff ring, and stood in colour relief against the ground tint as vividly 
as small white porcelain beads would have done. They were arranged 
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on each segment, in vertical lines, on the liver-coloured portions which 
enclosed the dorsal triangles of the fawn tint. Thus, the first line of 
dots on the 2nd abdominal segment consisted of five dots, one above 
the other, and nearly meeting the dots from the reverse side at the 
dorsal centre. The next line of dots on the same segment would be 
shorter, and also the following ones, but irregularly, until they were 
merged into the whitish lateral line. It will be understood from this 
that the ends of these lines of dots on each segment followed the 
shape of the dome-like marking on the dorsal area. This they did, 
but did not cross the boundary of the liver-colour. These dots were 
found vertically placed on the lateral line on each segment, from the 
2nd abdominal to the 7th, but they gradually diminished in the 
altitude they reached on each succeeding segment posteriorly. For 
example, the first row on abdominal segment 2 consisted of five dots, 
on the next segment there were but four in the first row, in the next 
but three, the next two, and the remaining two segments that possessed 
dots had but one each on their first row, andonty suggestions of others 
following in their last two segments. The true legs and the powerful 
prolegs were of the liver-colour of the lower portions of the larva, the 
prolegs having fulvous edges on the pedal formations. The true legs 
were not shiny, but had a dull gloss on their surface. The ventral 
surface was shiny, and of the soft liver-colour of the lateral colora- 
tion. There was also a slight indication of a very fine suffused lighter- 
coloured medioventral line. The caudal horn was small, and hung 
like the horn upon the larva of Manduca atropos. It was of a bright 
orange- sienna colour, and very shiny. Its surface was roughened by 
projecting excrescences, and it was irregularly marked with a few 
dark dots around its base. The end of the horn was not pointed, but 
finished bluntly. Allusion to the principal beauty of the larva has 
been kept to the last, so that what has been described of its general 
features, in their refined sobriety of colour, may give effect to the 
brilliancy of this particular detail. The larva was a sober-coloured 
creature of simple quaker-like tints, but at the commencement of the 
lateral line, on the metathoraeic segment, was the most gorgeous 
single ocellated spot of electric bluish sheen that contrast could offer. 
This spot existed, of course, on each side of the segment, and 
suggested in colour the phosphorescent gleam of the glow-worm’s 
light. 

The larva was placed upon a young potted oleander plant on its 
arrival, and it at once made for the topmost leaves. Its hold upon 
the foodplant was tenacious, and it possessed a voracious appetite, 
evidently preferring the young growth on the plant to the fully 
expanded leaves. It fed freely and systematically, finishing each leaf 
in a workmanlike manner, with the exception of the larger leaves, 
which it either did not like so well, or else itwould not leave its hold upon 
the stem of the plant to work to their extremity. In fact, it never left 
its hold upon the stem. With the smaller leaves it would extend 
itself to the full and drag them back until they were bent nearly 
double, to be held by the legs, when it would commence feeding on 
one side at the tip, and then eat right across the leaf, including the 
midrib. They were bent backwards, with the upper- or underside 
uppermost, as was convenient. The larger leaves were attacked at 
about the centre of one side, and the larva would feed backwards from 
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thence, evenly, to the midrib, which it did not, however, attempt. 
When eaten away to the stem on the one side it would eat the other 
side of the leaf in the same way, leaving the leaf untouched, on both 
sides, forwards, from where it began feeding. When it had devoured 
the young leaves at the top of the plant, which it ate to the last 
morsel, and in some eases also the supporting shoot, it tried some of 
the larger and more matured leaves, and, after dealing with them in 
the manner described, it descended tlie main stem in search of the 
lateral shoots, which it ascended and stripped of the young growth, as 
it had done at the top of the plant. When moving on the foodplant 
in search of a fresh leaf, it had a peculiar action in progression. It 
would gently sway the head and segments forward, from the 2nd 
abdominal, and, at the same time, accompany this action with a 
movement of slow recoil and extension. Had this movement been a 
quick, instead of a very measured, one, it might have been described 
as a darting action. Whether the larva, when thus occupied, was 
searching by sight or scent for its next point of attack upon the food- 
plant can only be conjecture. It did not once leave the plant until 
the morning of the 13th of the month, when it was found On the floor 
of the cage that covered it, entirely changed in colour, contracted, and 
preparing for pupation. The change had been accomplished with a 
startling rapidity. At eleven o’clock the preceding night it was feeding 
as usual, and giving no sign of the coming change. At eight o’clock 
the next morning it was in the condition alluded to. This was a 
great disappointment, as it had been projected to take photographs of 
the larva for publication with this description. A drawing had, 
however, been made from it, and it must form the illustration in 
default of more accurate representation. The larva had greatly 
changed in appearance. The whole of the fawn-colour had turned to 
deep fulvous. The dorsal area from abdominal segment 2, extending 
to the caudal horn, and reaching down laterally just below the lateral 
line, had become a dark umber-brown. The donie-like triangles had 
disappeared entirely. The liinules of the head were of the same dark 
umber tint, as was the fine mediodorsal line on the pro thoracic 
dorsal surface. Of the same colour had axDpeared a half-circular plate- 
like marking on the dorsal surface of the protlioracic segment, the 
straight side on the anterior edge, where there was a narrow fulvous 
edging betw^een it and the head. The light fawn portions, as before- 
said, had turned to a deep fulvous, but the anal end and prolegs were 
the strongest of those parts in colour, being quite deep sienna in tint. 
The ocellated marks on the thorax had lost their beauty, for they 
were now suffused with black from the jet black of the bordering 
rings, and the only indication of the gleaming blue centres was a 
small core of dull purplish colour. Those portions of the larva which 
had been of the grey liver- colour were now of a dull coffee tint. The 
suffused white lateral line had almost vanished, but the transverse 
rows of small white spots showed in strong relief on the dark ground. 
The horn was of the same colour as before, but looked more brilliant 
by contrast with the dark dorsal development. Taken as a whole, the 
larva appeared more like the typical form in these changed colours 
than it did in those which preceded them. It was placed in a large 
flower-pot on soil composed of fibre, sand, and loam, but wandered 
round and round the pot in the familiar style until mid-day, when it 
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became quiescent and torpid. On the next morning, the 14th, as 
there were indications of spinning on the surface, some layers of 
flannel were placed on the soil. The larva had not altered much from 
its appearance of the day before, except that it was rather more 
contracted, and was getting horny and shiny-looking. On the 
morning of the 15th it was found to have spun up in the flannel. 

During the days when it was feeding it would sometimes 
assume a posture that was sufficiently striking. Sustaining itself 
by the last three pairs of prolegs only, it would stretch out and bend 
over its thoracic segments until the head rested on the first pair of 
abdominal prolegs. This attitude brought into strong notice the two 
ocellated blue spots, which, stretched to their full extent on the dilated 
segment, resembled two staring eyes, while the pendent segments, and 
head below, looked like a long proboscis. More generally, the attitude 
of repose was that of quiet extension, with the thoracic segments 
contracted. On these occasions all that was visible of the ocellated 
spots was a slight suggestion of the posterior edging of their black 
circumscription, as the rest of their form was covered by the heavy 
enwrapping skinfold of the mesothoracic segment. 

(To he concluded.) 


Notes ofl Pyrameis cardui in Durham. 

By J. W. H. HAKBISON, B.Sc. 

Perhaps a few notes on the recent influx of Pyrameis cardui from a 
more northern locality than any previously mentioned in the Ent. 
Eecord, may be interesting. It is necessary to mention that, for some 
years, this insect has been practically absent from this locality. The 
latest captures, here, were one in July 1902 and one in September 1901. 
About ten years ago it occurred in fair numbers. Its congener, Pijramds 
atalanta, on the contrary, has been abundant, and was, in 1900, one of 
the commonest autumn butterflies, frequenting sunflowers. It occurred 
also, commonly in all stages, in 1901. P. atalanta did not occur last 
year (1902). In the early part of this year (1908), P. cardui did not 
appear, but, on July 81st, a very much worn female was taken by my 
friend Mr. Chas. Robson at Bhotley Bridge, Durham. Thinking this 
to point to the fact that there had been immigrants there, I examined 
nettles, thistles and mallow, wherever possible, in the Wear, Team and 
Derwent valleys, for larvae, but in no case did I find one. I saw no 
further trace of the insect until September 14th, when I found a 
single specimen on a thistle-head in the old stone quarry at Birtley. 
Its wings were in an awful state. In fact, those on the right side were 
almost gone. Having then my vacation, I spent the next few days 
around this place, but did not get another. On September 17th, 
however, one was taken at Vigo, about one mile south of this place. 
The Friday after this was unsuitable for collecting, so I did not get 
out. On September 19th, however, I was up the Derwent valley and 
almost the first butterfly to meet my gaze was P. cardui at Winlaton 
Mill. Here i saw about a dozen on thistle -heads. Proceeding further 
to a bed of Picris hieracloides, I was delighted to see the flowers alive 
with P, cardui. Hundreds were to be seen fighting for the flowers, 
accompanied by Plusia yavima. Wishing to see whether the females 
contained ova or not, Mr. Johnson of Gateshead, who was with me, 
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captured BO and kept them alive. These were put in a cage with 
nettles. A few days later, we were pleased to find that a fair number 
of ova had been deposited on the upperside of the nettle leaves. A 
few were deposited at intervals till the first week in November, when 
the last female died. Up to this time, the eggs have not hatched. 
Perhaps some reader will give us details of his success in a similar 
experiment. To continue, however, with the occurrence at various 
localities at Durham. Proceeding further up the Derwent valley we 
found that they still were fairly plentiful but in decreasing numbers. 
On returning to Birtley, I went out two days later and found it in 
hundreds, in the old stone quarry mentioned above, and on the old 
slag heaps from the blast furnaces. In all cases the insects were at 
the heads of PicrU and were accompanied by Plusia gamma. 

Struck by this unusual abundance, Mr. Johnson and myself 
suggested asking for reports from observers throughout Durham and 
Northumberland. With the kindly help of the Eev. W. J. Wingate, 
secretary of the Durham County Naturalists’ Union, this was done 
with the following result : — 

I. On the sea coast. — North Durham. — A few seen. South 
Durham. — Ryhope to Castle Eden, flowers alive with them ; Trimdon 
Grange, scores seen ; Hartlepool, very common. North Forks . — 
Middlesborough, abundant ; Redcar, numerous. The general remark 
accompanying the above records was that they were abundant and 
fresh. 

II. Inland. — Mid-Durham. — Derwent valley, very abundant but 
worn ; Gateshead, common even in the streets, worn ; Birtley, abun- 
dant but very ragged ; Durham, absent ; Bishop Auckland, practically 
absent. West Durham. — Reports generally say that the insect was 
absent except at Burnhope, where one was taken, and at Bollihope where 
several were captured. 

As our dates are a few days in advance of most other records, I 
would suggest that this migration had reached the Durham and 
Yorkshire coasts first. From Northumberland no specimens are 
mentioned. In Durham the insects seem to have reached the coast. 
Then they had travelled up the Tyne valley branching thence up the 
Team and Derwent valleys. I should like a suggestion as to why they 
were absolutely absent from the Wear valley. 


Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BURE, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

(Continued from p. 10.) 

Genus 7 : Chblidura, Latreille. 

This genus includes a number of mountain forms, apterous, with 
stout or slender forceps, separate at the base, and not dilated ; in the 
males, the abdomen is more or less dilated from the middle to the 
roots of the forceps. In addition to the European forms, there is one 
American, one South African, and one Madeiran species. 

1. Elytra free, longer than broad. 

2. Subanal plate {? produced beyond pygidium, with 

2 points 1. ANALis, Rambur. 

2.2. Subanal plate s not produced beyond pygidium. 
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3. Anal segment dr with hinder border swollen 
and bent down ; forceps <r toothed at base 

3.3. Anal segment <? not swollen, with 2 tuber- 
cles ; forceps toothed in middle 
1.1. Elytra not free, transverse. 

2. Abdomen broadest in middle. 

3. Pygidium cT vertically produced as a long 

blunt cylindrical lobe 

3.3. Pygidium S hardly produced, and not ver- 
tically 

2.2. Abdomen regularly dilated towards apex. 

3. Small size ; pygidium produced, with 3 points 

3.3. Size larger, stouter ; pygidiumnot prominent. 
4. Branches of forceps c? long, smooth, 
shining enclosing an oval space 

4.4. Forceps c? short, strongly bent in at an 
angle 


2. siNUATA, Germar. 

3. OBSiNii, Gene. 

4. ACANTHOPYGLV, Gene. 

5. MUTiCA, Krauss. 

6. BOLiVARi, Dubrony. 

7. APTERA, Megerle. 

8. PYRBNAiCA, Gene. 


1. Cheliduea analis, Rambur. 

Recognisable by its free elytra and snbanal plate produced in the 
form of a triangle. It is one of the smaller species ; the forceps of 
the are toothed on both sides, and curved in a semicircle or undulated 
oval. Length of body, Tmm.-Gmm. , 8mm.-9mm. $ ; of forceps, 
lmm.-3*5mm. d' , 1*5 mm. $ . 

Found under stones in the Sierra Nevada, and Granada. 


2. Cheliduea sinuata, Germar {=dufounif Serville). 

Black ; easily known by the end of the anal segment, which is 
produced and strongly bent vertically upwards. The forceps of the 
d' have a strong tooth on the inner margin near the base, and are 
then bent in a semicircle forming the var. dufourii ; in the type form, 
they are elongate, and bent downwards as in Anechura bipiinctata. 
Length of body, 8mm.-13mm. d? 7mm.-9mm. ?; of forceps, 

8*7mm. d , 2-5mm. ? . 

The two forms occur together under stones at a high elevation, 
or under moss lower down, in certain mountains of France and Spain, 
chiefly in the Pyrenees. In France — Pic du Midi de Bigorre, Cirque 
de Gavarnie, les Oauterets, Pic de Saulcy in Auvergne, Port de 
Venasque near Bagn^res de Luchon, Tarbes. It occurs also in the 
Spanish Pyrenees, at Panticosa. 

3. Cheliduea oesinii, G6n6. 

Elytra free, but subanal plate not produced ; anal segment not 
strongly developed, with two tubercles. Forceps of d toothed in 
middle. Length of body, 10mm.-12mm., d > $ 5 of forceps, 4-5mm. 
d , 2‘5mm. ? . 

An Italian species j Ascoli, Florence, Lower Abruzzi. 

4. Cheliduea acanthopygia, Gene. 

Easily recognisable by the subanal plate of the d which is 
produced and bent strongly backwards and upwards ; the forceps of 
the d are slender, unarmed, enclosing an oval. Length of body, 
6mm. -13mm. d> 9mm. -11mm, $ ; of forceps, 3* 5mm. d? 2mm. 2 • 

Found in the northern and mountainous regions of Central Europe. 
In Prance, near Paris, Fontainebleau, Marly, Vosges, Versailles, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, Pic du Midi de Bigorre, Decines near Lyon. 
In Belgium it is recorded from Pepinster, Theux, Bansart near Spa, 
Groenendael, Rouge- Cloitre, Waterloo, Tilff near Liege, and also in 
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Holland, and in Italy at Susa in Piedmont. Common in Upper and 
Lower Austria, and in Wiirttemberg at Tiibingen. 

In the autumn it may be found on shrubs, and it passes the winter 
hybernating under bark. 

5> Ghelidura mutica, Krauss. 

Resembles the preceding but is darker in colour, and the pygidium 
of the ^ is short, not strongly produced, nor bent, more eniarginate at 
the sides and hinder margin; the pygidium of the $ is broader 
emarginate laterally and posteriorly, visible as a small point. The 
forceps <3^ shorter, stouter, more strongly bent, with no tubercle at 
the base. Length of body, 10*6mm.-15*6mm., ^ and ^ ; of 
forceps, 3mm.-4*5mm. d' , 2*2mm.-2*5mm. 2 • 

South Tirol, Monte Baldo, and Valle Lagarina. 

6. Cheliduea bolivari, Dubrony. 

In size resembles C. analis, but differs in having rudimentary 
elytra. Length of body, 9mm., ^ , 8*5mm., ? ; of forceps, 
2mm.-2‘5mm. ^ and 2 • 

Under stones in Central Spain, Sierra de Guaderrama, Escorial, 
Sierra de Pehalara, Serrania de Cuenca, under stones and moss in the 
mountains. 

7. Ghelidura aptera, Megerle G6ne=6*w?jt?Z<^a;, Lafresnaye). 

In this and the following species the elytra are entirely rudimentary ; 
this species may be known by its large size, untoothed and shining- 
forceps. Length of body, 10mm.-14mm., ^ and 2 ; of forceps 
5mm.-10mm. ^ ; 3’5mm. 2 • 

This species lives on the highest mountains ; it can be found under 
stones, bark, and dried cowdung ; it is adult in autumn, and in winter 
buries itself deeply in the ground. It occurs in the southern Alps, 
especially on the northern slopes ; from Simplon to the Little Saint 
Bernard ; also Mt. Cenis, Larche, Le Lioran. Also in Piedmont and 
the South Tirol. 

8. Ghelidura pyrenaica, G4ne Lafresnaye). 

Resembles the last, but has the forceps of the <? dull, compressed, 
and much shorter, sharply bent inwards at the centre; in the 2 the 
branches are widely separated, and only meet at the apex. Length of 
body, 13mm., ^ and 2 ; of forceps, 5mm. d' , 4mm. 2 • 

A native of the upper regions of the Pyrenees, where it occurs at 
an elevation of 6000ft. -8000ft. ; Camprodon. 

{To he continued,) 

The Revision of the Sphingides— Nomenclature, Classification, 
Geographical Distribution." 

{Gontinued from p. 10.) 

We have already given more space than is properly available to 
questions of nomenclature and classification without fully elaborating 
what we have said, and without touching on many points, but we 
cannot refrain from expressing our amusement at the way in which 
the authors of the Revision have succeeded in deceiving themselves 
by a very childish device. They tell us (p. xlvi) of “ a tendency 
amongst British lepidopterists to imitate some American leading 

A Revision of the Lepido;pterom Family SjAiingidae^ By the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, Ph.D., and Karl Jordan, M.A,, Ph.D. Supplement to Nov. ZooL. 
vol. ix. Pp. cxxxx-f972. PL 67, Tring, April, 190B. 
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spirits in lepidopterology in shifting the term ‘‘ family ” to a lower 
category than that to which it was originally applied. We do not see 
what good it serves, etc.” They divide the Sphmrjidae into (A) 
Spliingidae amnanophorae^ and (B) Sphingidae mimnophorae. These 
are two most real and natural divisions, but they pretend to be 
neither subfamilies, families, nor superfaniilies. By precisely the 
same device of giving it its full title, SpMngidm-^iemanopliorae- 
choeroeampinae, we may pretend to deprive the Choerocampime of any 
right to be a subfamily, and call it Bg. That Semanophorae has not a 
recognised ending is a quibble. Eeally we have : — 

Superfamily: Sphingides. 

Family: Sbmanophorid®. 

Subfamily : Chcerocabipin^. 

The systematic portion of the Bevision is, of course, the largest 
and principal part of the work. We have already said that broadly 
we thoroughly agree with it, and where, in details, we do not, the 
points are such as to bear different interpretations, especially if 
approached from different aspects. In dealing with a somewhat 
isolated group like the Sphinges, and in endeavouring to arrange them 
phylogenetically, the temptation is strong to find earlier and later 
forms, and arrange them as if descended from one another in the 
manner in which genealogists arrange human pedigrees in a tree, 
without making proper allowance for the fact that, in the human 
trees, only the leaflets represent still existing forms. In a tree of the 
Sphinges, or other group, it is erroneous to take, say, an oak, and put 
some species as representing the trunk, others the branches, and others 
the twigs and leaves. All represent leaves. Better than an oak-tree 
would be a box, yew, or laurel, trimmed as we sometimes see them 
into plum -pudding form ; each species is a leaf or twig on this. We 
realise on this more clearly the great difficulty there is in saying 
whether two twigs side by side are sprun| from a single twig which 
was a leaf -bearing one last year, or whether we must follow each twig, 
perhaps to the main stem, before we find a common origin. The 
gardener’s shears may represent the struggle for existence. Either of 
two species, as we now have it, is as far from the common ancestor 
(measured by generations) as the other, and, though we call it a more 
generalised form, because it has varied less or in fewer particulars, it is 
very probably, in some particulars, as specialised, or even more 
specialised, than that we regard as highly evolved. No species then, 
strictly speaking, represents the ancestor of another, all that can be 
said is that it preserves more simply some or other feature of that 
ancestor. All branches of the tree would be equally long, but some 
would only have one leaf at the end, others would be very bushy, but 
the leaves on it would all be terminal. That all present forms are of 
equal age is not quite true, to assume one generation a year would be 
correct for the Sphingides in the temperate regions, but in the warmer 
areas there may be several, and it also happens that, in the tropics, 
vitality is more abounding on the one hand and the environment more 
varied and varying on the other. We might, therefore, expect to find 
less specialised forms proportionally more numerous in the cooler 
areas. This seems in accord with the Palasarctic or Nearctic distri- 
bution of such forms as Sphingulns, Smennthns^ Ceratomia, Dara- 
psa, Proserpinus, and JDeidamia, This is, as we shall revert to again, 
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quite contrary to the phylogenetic tables in the Revuion^ which regard 
all these forms as specialised by reduction. That, some of them cer- 
tainly are, in several directions, but some things that the Revision 
regards as reductions are more probably ancestral, such as the pupal 
structure of these forms, their wing forms, their unspecialised last 
antennal joints, etc- 

We have not been able to find anywhere in the volume any hint 
as to what the authors suppose to be the relations of the Sphinges 
amongst other families of insects, unless a reference or two to Noto- 
donta may be so interpreted. But when we come to details of structure 
we find that they describe the ancestral Sphingid as a very highly 
evolved Sphinx, It had a very long proboscis, it had the tassel-end to 
the antenn®, it had the marginal abdominal scales fully developed, and 
so on. Similarly with regard to the pupa, the highly-evolved Sphingid 
pupa is regarded as ancestral, this is nowhere definitely said, but we 
gather it from various remarks here and there, such as that on p. 499, 
‘‘The Ohoerocampid pupa of Nephelicae may become reduced, assuming 
the aspect of Sesiinae by losing the compressed projecting tongue-case. 
Such Sesiad pupae appear frequently in genera with reduced head and 
tongue of the imago {Deidamia, Darapsa, etc.).” 

Now Acherontia has unquestionably this reduction of tongue, and 
the pupa preserves the record of its having once been not only longer, but 
very long, yet the Sphingid pupa from which it is descended (Asemano- 
phorid) never has the head thrown far back. The Semanophorids 
have the head thrown well back in the pupa, and a retreat from this 
would leave very obvious traces on the pupa. In Deidamia and Dara- 
psa there is no trace w'hatever of this. These genera also have the 
more simple-ended antennas, such as are common in Smerinthids 
(Ambulicines). The Revision treats these as specialised from the 
antenna with a tassel end. Almost certainly they are just the con- 
trary, a survival of the pvQ-Sphinx antenna that was without the 
tassel. There are several other characters in these two genera that we 
regard from quite the opposite point of view from that taken by our 
authors, and, instead of regarding them as at the top of a division, we 
regard them as being very near the bottom of the Chcerocampids 
[Semanophorae), 

We think the Sphinges evolved from something that was not a 
Sphinx, Doubtless our authors think the same, but some of their 
conclusions seem very difficult to draw except on the theory that 
Sphinges began with a well- developed typical Sphingid and thence 
varied in all directions. 

The ancestral Sphingid began with quite a moderate proboscis. 
Looking to the fact that the Smerinthid pupa preserves in many ways 
the most ancestral characters, indisputably in the dorsal suture and 
in the ventral orientation of the eyes {i.e,, position of head), and that 
throughout the subfamily the proboscis- case reaches to where the 
wings meet in front, and that this meeting of the Avings is practically 
without exception in the subfamily, there seems very little room to 
doubt that we have preserved in Smerinthids (Ambulicines) something 
very like the ancestral Sphingid pupa, with a short, but not very short, 
proboscis. It is quite arguable that, in the matter of proboscis and 
wing-cases, the Smerinthids have acquired a new character, viz,^ the 
meeting of the wing-cases in front, a character met with commonly in 
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groups with short proboscids, such as the Lachneids (Lasiocampids) , 
Attacids (Saturnians), etc., and probably rapidly gained, whilst less easy 
to get rid of. The ancestral Sphingid, in this case, would have a pupa 
more like that of Ceratomia amyntor or those of various Sesiads, 
so far as the proboscis is concerned, reaching to the ends of 
the wing-cases and keeping them separate. Whatever form of 
ancestral tree may result therefrom, such pupee as those of Ceratomia, 
Darapsa, many Sesiads, etc., may be ancestral to those in which the 
backward movement of the head exists, but cannot have them for 
ancestors. 

Even as regards wing-form, we find the angled wings so frequently 
in the less evolved forms, and so rarely in the most so, that there is, 
we think, rather more ground for believing the primitive Sphingid to 
have had angled wings than that it had not. The angled wing has lent 
itself well to imitations of leaves, etc., but angulation is by no means 
necessary to such imitation, as we see in many other families, and 
even in the Sphingides themselves, so that its occurrence, in several 
different branches, requires some other explanation than such mimicry ; 
and very especially needs it when these angled forms are placed at the 
summits of the pedigrees, as our authors place most of them. 

(To be concluded.) 


3ii.0TES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Hybernation of Platyptilia acanthodactyla, Hb., and Stbnoptilia 
zoPHODAOTYLA, Dup. — lu answer to Mr. Tutt’s queries about these species 
(antea, vol. xv., p. 301), I have no doubt whatever, as the result of a close 
acquaintance with Platyptilia acanthodactyla extending over upwards 
of 20 years, in the course of which I must have bred and captured fully 
600 specimens, that this insect hybernates in the imaginal state. Larvae 
may be found near the south coast at any time from the latter part 
of July, till about mid-October; I have met with them on October 5 th 
— the latest date on which I have searched for them — and they were 
then by no means almost fullfed. In my experience, these autumn - 
feeding larvas invariably push on to reach the imaginal state before 
winter sets in, and the moths resulting from them show no inclination 
to oviposit, or die off. In 1892, from pupsB and larva collected in this 
district, August 15th to October 5th, the imagines continued to 
emerge from August 2Srd till November 18th, whilst last year (1902) a 
series of moths was bred, October 2nd to 25th, from pupse and larvas met 
with in South Devon, September 25th to October 1st. In these 
instances, more especially in the latter, the last emergences would 
certainly have taken place somewhat later than was the case, had not 
the backward pupse been kept in warm living rooms. In face of these 
facts and others of a similar nature, it does not at all surprise me to 
hear that a female captured by Mr. Tutt, in Piedmont, so early as 
August, should have laid some eggs whilst on the setting-board, for she 
doubtless knew there was time for another brood before the advent of 
winter.'*' I fully expect that the females that one meets with during 

* Part of our doubt was due to the fact that the locality where the species was 
taken is situated among high mountains, fully 3500ft. above sea-level, where one 
expects that, by October, the ground is under snow, and a late brood somewhat 
improbable. Still there may, of course, be such. — Ed. 
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August, in England, generally oviposit at once, at any rate in the south ; 
otherwise how can the larvsB that may be found throughout September, 
and in early October, be accounted for ? I have not unfrequently 
netted, during the latter part of May, worn imagines, which have 
presumably hybernated as such. My acquaintance with Stenoptilia 
zophodactyla has not been so close, though, owing to the recent 
discovery of a good locality for it in this district, it is likely to improve 
in the near future. I have netted the moth in the middle of July, and 
have bred and taken it during August and September. The fact that 
captures have been made by myself so late as September 27th, and 
October 2nd, would, of itself, tempt one to suppose that the species 
hybernates in the imaginal state, and I would suggest that strong 
presumptive evidence that this supposition is correct is afforded hy the 
additional fact that its foodplant, Erythraea centaimum, is an annual^ 
and could not, therefore, be satisfactorily utilised by the insect in any 
way after it had once died away in the autumn. For this reason, Mr. 
Tutt’s strong suspicion that S. zophodactyla hybernates as a small 
mining larva seems to me quite untenable. — Eustace R. Bankes, M.A., 
F.E.S., Norden, Corfe Castle. December 1th, 1903. 

Plusia gamma at sugar. — have taken Plusia gamma at sugar 
sparingly in most seasons here, never more than two or three in a 
night, and always in the autumn, when there were plenty of attractive 
garden flowers. — (Rev.) C. D. Ash, M.A., Skipwith Vicarage, Selby. 
November 16th, 1903. 

A Probable double-brooded Erbbia. — In Mr. Rowland-Brown’s 
interesting review of the Butter fiieb of Switzerland and Central Europe 
by Mr. Wheeler, he remarks that the author must have been misled as 
to a possible second brood of Erebia epistygne, by my article on the 
“ Butterflies of Digne.” I wish to take this opportunity of stating 
that the error in my paper arose either from a slip of the pen, or a 
misprint. I never took E. epistygne at Digne when I was there in June 
and July, what I took was Erebia stygne not PJ. epistygne, I was told 
on the authority of a brother of the Cottes, that E, epistygne was to be 
had in June on the mountains near Barcelonette, much higher than 
those near Digne, where it is always over by the middle of May, but, 
to the best of my belief, it is never double- brooded. I think, however, 
that it is not so certain that no ET'ebia is double- brooded, and I can 
produce some sort of evidence that E, stygne may be so, though I am 
unable to prove it. In the summer of 1902, 1 spent the month of 
July in the Picos d’Europa, a rather singular district of northern 
Spain, consisting of a chain of high limestone mountains running 
east and west, parallel to, and about 25 miles from, the southern coast 
of the Bay of Biscay. This chain is cut sharply through by three 
considerable rivers, flowing from south to north, and forming the most 
tremendous gorges or canons that I have ever seen, excepting the 
Tara gorge in the Balkans. These gorges rise in one sheer precipice 
from the growth of chestnut, oleander, and bay along the riverbank, 
right to the snow level, and a great variety of insect-life is produced by 
the rapidly varying climate and vegetation, I encamped, July lOtb, 
at a height of nearly 5000ft., on the southern face of this chain, and found 
the mountain pastures, just above this level, swarming with E, stygne. 
Both sexes were out, and in good order, though some of the males were 
slightly worn. I caught a good many, and kept a few, they were quite 
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typical specimens, perhaps a trifle larger than those from Dauphine 
and the Pyrenees. I remained in the high mountains till the 19th, 
by which time E, stygne was nearly over. I then turned westward and 
encamped much lower down and further west, near a village called 
Posada de Valdeon, in a beautiful well-wooded valley, still on the 
south side of the mountains. Here I remained four days, and saw no 
Erebias, though it was an excellent place for butterflies, it was too 
low down for most of that family. On July 22nd I started westward 
across low-wooded hills, forming spurs of the high mountains, 
to the gorge of the Sella. On this day’s march, at a height of 
from 3000ft. to 3500ft., I saw several large Erebias, quite fresh out. 
I caught six or seven specimens, all males, and considered them to be 
E. aethiops, and therefore only kept a couple. But when I returned 
home and had them set, they turned out to be very large specimens of 
E. stygne, I now possess only one of these specimens, either Mr. 
Elwes or Dr. Chapman had the other. My specimen measures 2in. 
across the wings, and is very like E, aethiops, though, on examination, 
it is evidently a very large E, stygne, I greatly regret not having 
made the discovery when I took the insect, as it would be most 
interesting to possess a good series, and particularly some females, of 
which I never saw one, nor did I see the Erehia again on my return 
journey along the northern side of the range. Perhaps some enter- 
prising entomologist may explore the Picos district this summer, and 
ascertain whether the big, low-country E, stygne which I took on 
July 22nd is a second brood or not. — Mary de la B. Nicholl, P.E.8., 
Merthyr Mawr, Bridgend. December 29t/i, 1903. 

Habits op Eupitheoia pygmjeata. — This species is very local in 
Lincolnshire, but plentiful where it does occur. It flies along the 
tops of hedges about four feet from the ground in company with 
Heliaca tmehrata. Time of flight 4.45 p.m.-6 p.m., but most 
numerous between 5 p.m. -5. 30 p.m. I have only found it along 
hedges bordering two fields, although the foodplant grows all over the 
neighbourhood. In 1900 I took 63 between June 7th and June 20th ; 
in 1901, 79 between May 23rd and June 5th. I have only taken two 
specimens at mid-day flying in sunshine and settling on low flowers. — 
E. Cassal, M.D., Ballaugh, Isle of Man. December 2%nd, 1903. 

Nonagria neurica in Lincolnshire. — It may be well to record that 
I took one specimen of Nonagria neurica at Althorpe (Lincolnshire) on 
September 3rd, 1900. There were several flying about over reeds at 
dusk, but I could only secure this one, having no net with me, and I 
have not visited the locality since. — ^I bid. 

Ephippiphora grandjbvana in the Isle of Man. — I captured one 
specimen of this local species on the banks of the Santon Eiver, 
somewhere between SsCnton station and Ballasalla, about midday on 
June 12th, 1902.— -Ibid. 

Amphidasys betularia VAR. doubledayaria in the Isle of Man. — 
I took this variety (a $ ) m cop, with an ordinary ^ A, betularia on 
June 4th, 1902, in Laxey glen gardens. The ? started ovipositing on June 
5tb. The ova hatched June 29th. I can find no record of the date when 
the larvae pupated, but I forced about 60 pupae in February, 1903, and, of 
the imagines that emerged, about 12 were of the doubledaijaria form and 
the rest typical .4. betularia. There were no intermediate forms. I also 
took a ^ just emerged in the same locality on June 12th, 1902, and 
another in Ballaugh Curragh at light on July 12th, 1902. — Ibid. 
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Lepidoptera at Skipwith and the Norfolk Broads. — With regard 
to general conditions, my experience has been pretty much the same 
as that of others — bad, worse, worst, about describes the season of 1903 
as far as fieldwork goes. The autumn has been quite hopeless — 30 
rainy days in October, with 7‘72in. of rain, in this dry district. 
Since May I have been out whenever possible, even on the bitter 
evenings in mid-June, when one’s fingers were quite numb with the 
cold while watching for the moths which should have come to the 
flowers of rocket, etc. May was divided into two nearly equal parts — 
lst-17th, constant rain and very dull, followed by a spell of bright, 
rather scorching, weather, with persistent E. or N.B. wind and low 
night temperatures. Lepidoptera backward and very scarce — very 
few moths of any sort on the wing at dusk. Cuspidia menyanthidis 
was only just coming out at the end of the month ; Hadena glauca 
more plentiful than usual. The most interesting event, however, was 
the occurrence of two specimens of Ooccyse cosmophorana on the 30th, 
an addition to the local, and, I believe, to the county, list. Some 
pupse of CuGullia hjchnitis which had gone over ” also began to 
produce moths at the end of the month. They were from a batch of 
21 larvsB reared in 1901, of which six moths emerged last year. 
Fourteen more came out this year, the last emerging on July 3rd. 
June was cold and ungenial for the first three weeks, and insects 
continued to be scarce. The first Theretra porcellm appeared at 
rhododendron flowers on the 4th, and only three more were seen 
altogether, and no Kumorpha elpenor, Cuspidia menyanthidis con- 
tinued to appear till the 9th, after which none were found. A visit 
to Bishop’s Wood on the 6th showed the larvae of usually common 
species to be in profusion, e.g.^ Hybernia defoUaria, Cheimatobia 
brumata, Fhigalia peclaria, and Oporabia dilutata^ but the only moths seen 
were Cidaria suffumata (fine), Eiipistena obliterata (a few, getting 
worn), Acidalia remutata (quite over), and a single specimen each of 
Lomaspilis marymata, Ep)hyra pumtaria, and Paedisoa hilunana, 
Nemotois smammet'daniella was the only really abundant species. The 
inside of a week, from June 21st to 26th, was spent in the Norfolk 
broads with Messrs. Porritt and Lofthouse, but, though favoured with 
brilliant weather, collecting was a failure, nothing worth noting being 
taken, and no species except Tortriai costana being really plentiful, 
and many of the usual local things entirely absent. Personally I 
had the pleasure of making the acquaintance for the first time of 
Papilio machaon and Hydrelia uncida in their wild state. Light was 
singularly unproductive, though we had what appeared an ideal 
pitch for our lamps. On my return home at the end of the 
month, I went for Acidalia straminata, but the species did 
not put in an appearance till July 10th, dtnd was not fully out 
till the 19th and 20th. During this time the weather was very 
showery, the delicate little moths soon got spoiled, and they were 
quite over by the 28th. I had the good fortune to take one specimen 
that, had it been quite fresh, would have been a most beautiful aber- 
ration ; unfortunately the showery weather had stripped the wings of 
the greater part of the cilia and doubtless taken some of the freshness 
off the wings themselves. In this specimen the whole area between 
the last transverse line and the hind margin is suffused with light 
smoky-grey, the wing-rays being conspicuously darker and the mar- 
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ginal series of black spots being replaced by a continuous black line ; 
there is a very dark band across the wings, making the moth look not 
unlike a very strongly-marked specimen in miniature of the banded 
form of Acidalia amrsata, I made some notes as to the habits of 
Acidalia ,%tra 7 mnata which may perhaps be of interest. The moth 
generally flies just about dusk, and continues on the wing till it is 
dark enough for lamps to be needed, but, occasionally, it starts flying 
in broad daylight some time before sunset, with the sun shining full 
on the ground. On each occasion that it has done so this year the 
setting of the sun has been followed by the appearance of some ground- 
fog and the instant disappearance of A, strammata, and, though the fog 
cleared off at 8.30, and other species, such as Lycophotia striytda and 
Scoparia ambifjiialis, began to fly again freely, not a trace of A. straml- 
nata was to be seen either on the wing or at rest ; it would seem that 
the approach of ground-fog is known to the insect, and its flight 
taken earlier in consequence. The only other incident worthy of note 
in July was the presence of a $ Saturnia pavonia on the evening of 
the 17th busily engaged ovipositing on the heather. August, 
September, and October require little comment, and these notes are 
already overgrown. A pair of Zeuzera pyrina were brought to me in 
a matchbox on August 4th, but as they were, of course, useless as 
specimens, I liberated them ; this species is another addition to our 
local list. The second brood of Enpithecia indiyata was out on the 
12th. Ayrotis ayathina first appeared on the 26th, but, though fairly 
plentiful from then to September 28rd, the rain which fell every day 
completely spoiled them, and very' few good specimens were taken — 
wet weather ruins this species at once. 2'apmostola fidva and Luperina 
testacea came freely to the moth trap during the first ten days of 
September, and a few Luperina cespitis also. In October, ivy-bloom 
yielded two perfectly fresh Xylophasm monoylypha on 5th, but nothing 
else except Onhodia mccinii and O, spadicea — the bloom was destroyed 
by rain almost as fast as it came out. Since the end of October I 
have done no field work, — (Rev.) G. D. Ash, B.A., Skipwith, Selby. 
JOeceniber 4t/i, 1903. 

R I A T I 0 N. 

Notes on the variation of LvciENA (Polyommatus) lysimon, Hb. — 
It has occurred to me that the following notes might be interesting to 
the readers of the Ent, Becord. Directions of Variation : — (a) Size : 
$ generally larger than ^ . One very bright blue ^ from Aboukir 
only 15mm. Males average 21mm., $ s 22mm., but I have specimens 
up to 24mm. (b) Colour of upperside of the $ ; The $ s of this species 

fall into two types : (1) The commonest, on the whole, and certainly 
almost universal during March-April and October-December, has the 
fore- and hindwings suffused with bright dark blue scaling from the base 
to the discoidal spot and often further on the upperside forewings, and 
from base over discal field and to margin of fold for often half the 
area upperside hindwings. Outer and costal margins of both wings 
are always broadly dark. A $ in which the suffusion was reddish - 
purple was taken April 20th, 1903, some 20 miles southwest of Cairo 
in a desert waste. (2) In which the suffusion disappears but for traces 
on base and a few scales on discoidal field of both wings. Cairo, end 
July-October, Aboukir and Alexandria, June and July. This appears 
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to be a prevalent form in the dry season from May-August. For 1 
which is {teste Spuler) not the typical $ form, might I suggest the 
name ab. caeruleo-sufma if it has not been previously described, (r) 
Tendency to increase or decrease in the number and size of spots on 
underside: Taking as ‘‘type” the figure in Spuler’s Ncue SehmetterUnfie 
FAiropas''\ we have : — (1) Decrease in spots, culminating in ^ taken 
March 8th, 1903, which has on underside forewings only five spots in 
the band and trace of the basal spots. On the hindwings only two 
faint basal spots and the 1st spot of the band, which is nearest the 
costal margin present. I have transitional forms with obsolescent 
spots, and forms with wings on one side normal and on the other 
obsolete or obsolescent. (2) Increase in size of spots. One 2 taken 
in April near Cairo has very large spots, a small spot on anal angle of 
hindwing, band spots of forewing pear- shaped!, produced towards dis- 
coidal field. — Philip P. Graves, Turf Club, Cairo, Egypt. November 
mh, 1903. 

A NEW ABERRATION OF Parnassius MNEMOSYNE. — At Berisal on the 
Simplon Pass on July 8rd, 1901, 1 took one 2 , and on July 11th, 1903, 
two ^ s and one ? , of a form of P, mnemosyne that has not yet been 
described. The two black spots in the discoidal cell of the forewing are 
confluent, and joined together by a thick bar taking the shape of a 
dumbell. To this aberration I propose to give the name of halteres 
(d\T 7 pes). Especially remarkable is one <?. The semitransparent 
margin is of normal length and rather narrow, the ground colour no 
darker than in type. The upper of the two dumb-bell spots invades 
the spaces between II and Ilg, and between IIIi and IIIq. There is, in 
addition, a black spot in the centre of the hindwing discoidal cell. By 
way of contrast to this wealth of black spots, the spot outside the dis- 
coidal cell of the hindwing, is remarkably small, and fills only about 
half the space between IIIi and III3. — P. A. H. Musohamp, 20, Chemin 
des Asters, Geneva. December ^Qth, 1903. 

Irregularity of neuration in Parnassius mnemosyne. — I have a 
fair percentage of imagines of P. mnemosyne in which the nervures 
are very irregular. In comparing two insects A and B, I find that in 
A the termination of II is 8mm. from IIIi, and IIIj is only 2mm. 
from III 2 , whereas in B (fairly normal) II is 3mm. from IIIi, and 
IIIi 8|-mm. from Illg. The nervures are often forked, thus, in one 
insect Illg forewing terminates in a fork, and Illg hindwing branches 
out into a fork, of which only one prong reaches the border. — Ibid. 

* Spuler’s figure is a little inaccurate in one respect. The rings round the 
black centres of each spot are yellowish-grey, not greyish- white. — P.P.&. 

+ In a very large proportion of specimens the two spots nearest the inner 
margin of the forewing in the band coalesce. — P.P.Gr. 


on life-histories, LARYiE, &c. 

Oviposition op Parnassius mnemosyne. — At Bdrisal, on July 11th, 
1903, 1 caught between thumb and finger a 2 of Parnassius mnemosyne 
that appeared to be ovipositing. On examination I found an ovum in the 
abdominal sac. I netted over 50 $ s for examination, and finally 
found a second with an ovum in her sac. I afterwards found that 2 $ s 
out of a large number I had left overnight in my collecting-box, had 
each dropped one ovum into her sac. In no case did the ovum adhere in 
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any way to the sac, but moved freely in it. In one case, the second, 
the $ netted by me was actually flying with the ovum already in her 
sac. Can it be that the female oviposits into her sac while on the flower- 
tops, and afterwards proceeds to deposit the egg at the foot of the 
foodplant ? Can anyone offer a more satisfactory explanation? — P, A. 
H. Musohamp, 20, Chemin des Asters, Geneva. Decemh&r 20th, 1908. 

Eog of Spilosoma mendica oompabed with that of Pheagmatobia 
FULIGINOSA. — To the naked eye the egg of Spilosoma nimdica appears 
to be a larger egg than that of Fhratpnatohia fulit/hiosa. The eggs 
examined were laid on the sides of a glass-topped box in smaller and 
more regularly-sized patches than those of the latter species, in 
two instances a couple of eggs are laid singly a little distance 
apart from each other. The smallest regular patch contains 34 
eggs, the largest 52, there are three other patches, which average 
about 40 ova each, the total number of eggs being about 
200 to 220. They are not nearly so near hatching in appearance 
as those of P. fidi(jinosa, theii* colour being a pearly cream, very 
similar to the latest-laid ova of P. fuHijinosa in this respect. The 
shape is less spherical than that of the egg of P. fnlif/inosa, and shows 
a tendency to become a tall dome, the vertical axis being larger in 
relation to the horizontal one, the base flatter and less depressed. 
Horizontal diameter is about •75mm., vertical, almost exactly the same, 
perhaps a trifle less, -Tnim. to -TSmm. Surface smooth and shiny 
with a pearly lustre, the surface reticulation quite as faint, and less 
sharp, but clearer at the micropyle than that of P. fulif/moHa, When 
placed on a glass slip together, the diflerence is abundantly distinct, 
the greater bulk of the egg of 6'. mendica being at once apparent. The 
cellular reticulations are also very different in the two ova, that of P. 
ftdif/inosa being very much sharper and smaller, and is clearly a surface 
structure, that of *S'. mendica is larger and consists of indentations 
rather than a network of walls, giving more the effect of the dents left 
by the hammer in beaten copper work. The eggs commenced to hatch 
three or four days later than those of P, fnlirfinosa, [Eggs of S. 
mendica received from Mr. Tutt, April 20th, 1903, laid April 11th 
and following days, by a $ caught flying in the Esterel, at Agay, on 
the morning of April 11th, 1903.] — A. W. Bacot, P.E.S., 164, 
Lower Clapton Road, N.E. November 18th, 1903. 

E GGs OP Lepidopteka. — Mllopia faseiaria var . p rasina ria . — When first 
laid the egg looked at from above is roughly oval (inclining sometimes to 
circular) in outline, full and plump, without depressions of any kind, 
flattened at the micropylar end, which is fuller and broader than its 
nadir. The egg is green in colour, the surface somewhat shiny, and 
with the power at disposal appears to be minutely granulated or pitted, 
although, to the naked eye, it seems quite smooth. The length : breadth 
: thickness as about 9 ; 7 : 6 at the micropylar end, the nadir of which 
is only about two-thirds of this in thickness. This description was 
made on August 20th, 1903, from a single egg laid by a 2 captured 
on the evening of August 18th at light at Chamonix. On the evening 
of the 21st it was observed to be changing to a red colour, whilst on 
the 22nd another ? (which had been isolated for eggs) was observed 
to have laid several eggs in the box in which she was confined. 
Other eggs were laid on the 28rd, the $ dying during the night. 
On the 25th these eggs were carefully examined, when the following 
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notes were made : — The egg is roughly oval in outline, looked at 
from above, inclining somewhat to brick-shape, owing to the square- 
ness of the ends, the flattening of the sides, and the distinct oval 
hollow that appears after a day or two on the upper face. The 
micropylar end is larger, bulkier, much thicker, and more flattened 
than its nadir, a character easily recognised when the egg is tilted 
on another, and that, perhaps, gives the upper face of the egg the 
appearance of sloping upwards from the nadir to the micropylar end 
more than it really does. Although of a beautiful green when first 
laid, these eggs rapidly become tinted with coral-colour, inclining later 
to crimson, and, in a short time, assume a definitely bright pink-red 
hue, these two colours being those which we associate with many pine- 
feeding larvse and imagines resulting therefrom, and which, vstrangely 
enough, are the colours of the two forms of the imago of the species 
under consideration. The way in which the eggs are laid is very 
interesting. They are placed closely together (end to end) in almost 
straight lines from 6 to 12 in a line- Those most regularly laid are 
tilted up at an angle of about 60°, the first laid flat or only showing 
its natural slope, and then the thick micropylar end of each successive 
one resting on the base (nadir) of its predecessor in the series, although, 
in a few scattered examples, laid singly, a few’ of the eggs are almost 
perpendicular, whilst one or two are almost flat. [Forwarded to Dr. 
Chapman for further report on August 27th.] — J. W. Tutt, 

CinopJws ohfmcata , — The eggs, which are green in colour when first 
laid soon became dingy- brown to the naked eye. They are oval in 
outline, length to breadth about 5 : 4, wdth one of the long sides 
slightly depressed, and show all the characteristics of flat eggs, yet are 
laid as upright ones, the micropyle at the apex, the attachment being 
at its nadir. The sides are covered with a some\vhat regular series of 
shallow, longitudinal ribs, crossed by transverse ones, forming a sort 
of ladder-like sculpture, reaching from the base to the sculpture, and 
becoming modified over the apical area into a reticulation composed of 
concentric series of cells surrounding the micropyle. After the egg has 
changed colour the raised sculpture becomes shining-grey, through 
which the reddish -purple tint of the egg sbow^s, the aj)ex being much 
redder than the rest of the egg. [Eggs laid August 22nd, 190B, by a 
2 taken at Chamonix on the preceding day, described August 28tb.] — 
J. W. Tutt. 

cosHus {liifm]wrda ). — These are laid in four rough masses, 
heaps or blobs of eggs, with a few scattei-ed singly. They have 
apparently been laid between the folds of a piece of stiff paper, and 
are attached to one surface still. They are cemented together any- 
how, side to side, end to end, end to side, etc., apparently in every 
possible position. When laid singly they are on the side, but if, as 1 
surmise, they have been thrust into the crevices of folded paper, this 
does not go for much in deciding if they are flat or upright ova. The 
eggs are evidently laid soft and squeezed together, and are con- 
sequently somewhat irregular as to outline ; but when not greatly 
compressed, they show an ovoid outline on the long diameter, and a 
circular or almost circular one on the shorter. The pointed end is 
the micropylar one ; the blunter, the base. They are, I should say, 
upright or eggs of t\vo diameters, and the position and character of 
the ribbing suggests this also. Length, l-Bmm., diameter, 1mm., 
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opaque and stroii!^* in appeamnce, coarsely ribbed longitudinally, and 
with almost equally coarse cross-ribbing. Towards the base the 
longitudinal character fades out, and is replaced by a coarse and 
irregular cell-ribbing. The longitudinal character of ribbing is most 
pronounced on the upper two-thirds, the longitudinal structure being 
here aided by the way in which the dark-brown cement with w^hich the 
egg is stained, is arranged. The ribbing, as before noted, is very coarse 
and rough, giving the egg the appearance of being constructed of basket- 
work. The colour is pale sepia-brown, stained and streaked irregularly, 
but chiefly at thci micropylar end, wnth a dark brown, almost black, 
cement. The longitudinai ribs run in towards the micropyle, giving 
a distinctly Noctuid appearance to the top of egg. The cross-section 
in some instances is almost, if not quite, circular ; in others it 
appears to have a slightly oval shape. As before stated, the egg 
appears to be a two-diametered egg, possibly slightly transitional, or, 
as 1 am inclined to think, slightly retrograde towards an earlier state. 
[Eeceived from IMr. J. W. Tutt. Described July 4th, 1908.] — A. W. 
Bacot. 

La ph I/I fill a e.wiaa , — |^Mr. Gervase F. Mathew kindly forw^arded me 
two batches of ova of this species and writes under date October 7th , 1908 : 

Two females and one male captured between September 22nd and 25th, 
have been kept together and fed ever since. The females commenced 
to lay on the 2ud inst., and a few eggs have been deposited on the 
muslin cover of their jar every night since. I And one or two batches 
of eggs deposited on paper, so I send you some of these, as they are 
covered with down from the parent’s body ; the down over those laid 
on the muslin has, in most eases, been rubbed off* by the fluttering 
moths. I see the male is dead, but both the females are still alive, 
though one looks in The ova on the muslin are laid in 

a loose and somewhat irregular patch containing 28 eggs, many of the 
eggs are tilted and, in one instance, an egg almost entirely overlies 
another, but this I fancy owing to the lower egg having been thrust 
through the netw'ork of the leno. A few fine silk threads or hairs are 
scattered over this batch. The second batch is rather smaller and is 
laid on paper, this patch is so thickly covered by a loose felt 'of silk 
threads or very fine hairs, that the ova themselves are scarcely visible. 
In colour this felt is of a very pale wainscot-brown, and is of about 
the texture of fine cotton-wool. It reminds one of the silk that the 
Tephrosias use to cover their egg-masses (see Dr. Hiding’s paper Knt. 
Leconl, voL ix., p. 118), but is, I think, less dense (unfortunately I 
have no material for comparison). 1 should imagine this ^vool to consist 
of silk threads rather than hairs, the fibres are so long, even, and pliant. 
The ova are bright yellow in colour and very shiny, and their appear- 
ance is rather unusual for a Noctuid egg, owing to the primitive style 
of sculpturing. Their shape is, however, fairly typical, though 
perhaps a trifle flat, the horizontal diameter being rather more than 
the vertical one. Horizontal diameter about •4mm., height slightly 
less. The micropyle is neither raised nor depressed, and does not 
perceptibly break the contour, it is surrounded by an inner and an 
outer ring of coffin-shaped cell outlines, the inner ring being some\vhat 
faint and looking not unlike the fringe of petals round some flat- topped 


The irecnrid temuie died Oetulier 14th. — G. F. IM.vrHEW. 
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flower in outline, the outer ring is much more strongly marked and 
coarser in appearance ; beyond these central rings the egg is covered 
by a strongly marked and rather coarse network of irregularly- shaped 
cell outlines, for the most part oblong, but, in some instances, even 
triangular, but few, if any, perfect hexagons. The longitudinal divid- 
ing-walls are a little accentuated, giving just a hint of vertical ribbing. 
On the whole, the cell-pattern is bold and deep, and, though fainter at 
the micropyle, it is very sharply cut. Towards the base the cellular 
pattern becomes faint, and fades out at the base, which is by no means 
flat in a detached egg, but as this has been laid on leno, and is in other 
directions somewhat misshapen by detachment, this may not be the 
natural form. [Described October 8th, 1903.] 

Anarta myrtillL — About ’675mm. diameter and ’Smm. in height, 
roughly half a sphere, but the base is somewhat bulged. The egg is 
bright orange-yellow in colour ; surface smooth and shiny with 
numerous, rather deeply cut, longitudinal ribs ; these turn well under at 
base and join up above the shoulder in normal course; the cross-ribbing 
is very indistinct ; there is a saucer-shaped depression at top, out of 
the centre of which rises a central cone bearing the micropyle at its 
summit. The ribs are about 50-55 in number. Only two eggs were 
laid. [Described June 13th, 1903.] 

Pararr/e megaera . — Boughly speaking, the eggs are tub-shaped, 
having a flattened base with tapering sides that curve over to a much 
flattened top. Diameter at base about ’Omm. to 1mm., at top between 
•7mm. and ’Smm. ; height *9mm. The shape is somewhat irregular 
and dented or depressed in places. Sculpturing . — The cellular pattern 
and ribbing is rather coarse, irregular, and poorly marked, but towards 
the micropyle the cells are reduced in size and are sharper and 
more clearly cut, forming a tolerably well-marked micropylar rosette. 
[Described July 1st, 1903, Eggs received from Mr. G. Sloper.] 
Papilio machaon . — A flat-based, dome- topped egg. Viewed laterally the 
outline appears to be almost exactly ’75 of a sphere. The diameter 
is quite ’Omm. to 1mm. ; height ’Smm. to ’Smm. The surface is tolerably 
smooth, no cell-pattern or ribbing visible. This and its shape gives it an 
appearance somewhat like the egg of a Notodont, but it differs in 
colour, being pale red-brown for the lower two-thirds, above this, 
dull green with a small patch of the red- brown hue at the top. 
This central patch is of irregular shape and is apparently composed 
of a mass of small spots. [Laid June 26th, 1903. Eeeeived from 
Mr. G. 0. Sloper. Described July 1st, 1903.] — A. W. Bacot. 


<grURRENT NOTES. 
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F.E.S. ; Vice-Presidents, H. Main, B.Sc., F.E.B., and E. Step, 
F.L.S. ; Treasurer, T. W. Hall, F.E.S. ; Librarian, A. W. Dodds ; 
Curator, W. West {Greenwich ) ; Hon. Secretaries, Stanley Edwards, 
F.L.S. , &c. {Correspondin(j), and H. J. Turner, F.E.S. {Report), 
Council : B. Adkin, F.E.S. ; F. Noad Clark, F. B. Carr, H. S. 
Fremlin, M.E.C.S., L.B.C.P., F.E.S. ; W. J. Lucas, B.A., F.E.S. ; 
H. A. Sauze; and W. West {Streatham). 
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Retrospect of a Dipterist for 1903. 

J. E. COLLIN, E.E.S. 

Our list of British diptera has been increased during the year past 
by fourteen species, three of which were new to science. Dr. J , H. 
Wood has introduced Acfathomyia mduella^ Ztt., and described the male 
which was previously unknown [Ent, Mo, Mag,). Dr. Sharp, in the same 
magazine, has introduced Chamaesyrphm hisitanicus^ Mik, Pachygaiiter 
minutmimaf Ztt., Phortica (Amicka) mriegata, Fin., and confirmed 
Loxocera nigrifrmu, Mcq., from specimens taken in the New Forest. 
W. H. Imms has introduced Clwiiobicolo7', Kiefl. [Tracis, Liverpool Biol, 
8oc,), F. V. Theobald in the third volume of Monograph of the 
Cidicidae, has included the genus Theobaldia, described by Neveu- 
Lemaire in 1902, of which our C, amiulatus, Schrk., is the type, and 
has founded the new genus G-rabhamia for our species dorsalis, Mg., 
and p%ilch7'ipalpis. End.; he has raised his variety (sylvae) of C, 7 iigripes 
to specific rank, and has described CnleiV terriei from Kent. Hev. 
Wingate, in a List of Durham Diptera” {Naturalist), includes two 
Tachmidae new bo our list, E.vorista (Parexorista) fiigax, End., and FL 
grossa, B. and B., identified by Mr. C. J. Wainwright, our authority on 
that family, and two new Anthomyidae, Coejiosia tricolor, Ztt., and 
Lispocephala alma, Mg., identified by Herr P. Stein, of Genthin, 
Prussia. Mr. P. H. Grimshaw has continued publishing local lists of 
Scotch diptera {A 7271 , Scot, N, Hist), adding Sciara rufiventris, Mcq., 
to our list. Hon. N. C. Rothschild has described two new species, 
and added two other species, to our list of Pididdae. Mr. T. H. 
Taylor has given a note upon the larval habits of Chironomus {Ortho- 
dadiiis) soi'diclellus, Ztt. {Trans, Ent, Soc, Londo^i), and Dr. T. A. 
Chapman a note upon Asphondylia ulicis, Trail {Entomologist), 

On the continent, Th. Becker has published a revision of the species 
of the genus Ltr. {Zdtschr, Hyni, Dipt,), and an elucidation of 

the types of v. Roser’s Muscidae acalypterae {Jahr, Wib'tt, Ver,)\ he has 
also concluded his work on the diptera of Egypt, the complete work 
consisting of 196 pages and five plates, forming a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the Egyptian fauna of diptera. Several new fleas 
{Pulicidae), have been described by Hon. N. C. Rothschild from Egypt 
{Ent, Mo, Mag) and from other parts of the world {Novit, ZooL); other 
writers upon the Aphaniptera include the names of Wagner {Hor, Hoc, 
Ent, Boss) and Wahlgren {Arch. Zool). P. Stein has given a mono- 
graph of the genus Hydxotaea {Verh. Ges. Wien,), and a paper on 
Ancia ^narmorata, Ztt., and its allies {Wien, Ent. Zeit), P, L. Czerny 
has published a revision of the Heteronemidae and of the species of 
Geomyza {Wien, Pint, Zeit), and F. Hendel has given various sys- 
tematic notes on the Muscidae acalypterae in the same publication. M. 
Bezzi has described a new species of Ascurcina, inhabiting Italy, giving 
a synopsis of the genus {Bull, Soc, Eiit, Jtal), a, note on Callimyia 
aimantiaca and umikowickzi {Wmi. Ent. Zeit), and an article upon 
diptera^ inhabiting caves {Riv. Ital. Speleol). Villeneuve {Bull. Soc, 
Ent. France)^ has published various notes on diptera, including an 
elucidation of Meigen’s types of the Bombylidae, and a contribution 
towards a catalogue of the diptera of France and Belgium {Eenille dc 
Jeun. Naticral), Kertesz, in collaboration with other dipterologists, has 
started to publish a Catalogue of the Palaearctic Diptei'a. (Budapest). 

March 1st, 1904. 
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Kail J3orner has described a new gentis of Sdarina^^ the species of 
which are wingless in the female {Zool. Anz.), The study of galls and 
gall-makers is still continued in the Italian periodical Maredlia. 

With regard to the fauna of North America, Kellogg has published 
a Monotjraph of the Blepharoceridae {Proc, CaL Ac, Soc,)^ and Melander 
a Monograph of the Empididae (Irana, Ent, Soc, PkiL, 1902) of which 
latter family Coquillett has published an account of the genera {Pror, 
Ent, Soc, Wash,)i in which he revives several old names, and he has 
also written various small articles in other different American 
magazines, Hine has written on the Tdbanidae of Ohio, giving a list 
of the North American species {Spec, Pap. Acad. Sc.), Adams has 
described a number of new species {Earn, Unic. Bull.), and Johannsen 
has published a paper on ‘‘Aquatic Nematocerous Diptera” {N. Y. 
State Bull,). Various American authors have written upon Cnlicidae, 
which still continue to attract a great deal of attention; Theobald 
having published a third volume of his Monograph, and descriptions of a 
number of new species in different magazines, while Nuttall and Shipley 
have concluded their exhaustive studies on the “ Structure and 
Anatomy of Anophelen'' {Jonrn. of Hygiene). 

F, W. Hutton has continued to add new species to the fauna of 
New Zealand {Tram, N. Zeal. Imt., 1902). Grimshaw has produced 
a supplement to “ Fauna Hawaiiensis,” and a second supplement on 
the Diptera pupipara is the work of Speiser. Austen has published a 
Monograph of the Tsetfie jHea {Glomna)" (London, 319 pp., and 
numerous plates and figs.), and notes on the Hippohoscidae of the 
British Museum {A^m. Mag, Nat. Hist.). Other writers on exotic 
entomology include Bishof {Berl. Ent, Zeit. and Wien, Ent. Zeit.), and 
Kert6sz {Termes Fuzetek, etc,). 

Morphological and histological papers are very few in number, but 
special mention may be made of Iv. Tragardh’s Anatomie und Entwick- 
el imgsgeschi elite dec Larce con Ephydra rfparia, Fin. {K, Vet. Ak, 
Stockholm), 


Notes on the habits, distribution and variation of Phragmatobia 

fuliginosa/' 

By J. W, TUTT, F.E.8. 

I am afraid iiiy knowledge of this species hardly warrants a paper ; 
my only excuse for bringing this before you is that, from some eggs 1 
was fortunate enough to obtain in April last, Mr. ]>acot has reared a 
considerable number of imagines, made somewhat extensive notes on 
the larvae and pupae, and I thought that his paper on these stages 
might very well be supplemented by a note or two on the distribution 
and variation of the speecies and on its imaginal habits, so far as I 
have observed them. 

I first remember seeing Phragmatobia fidiginom in the imaginal 
stage in June, 1874, when Mr. Ovenden and 1 captured a few males, 
ffying in the morning sun, on some rough ground between Guxton and 
Mailing. A few were seen on the same ground in the following years, 
but the specimens we captured in those days appear largely to have 
disappeared into the limbo of the past ; the one or t\ro I have, show 

* Paper read before the City of London Entomological Society, November 10th, 


1903. 
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that they are of the well-scaled, brightly-coloured, central European 
type. Then, in the early “ eighties,’’ the Galashiels collectors sent me 
large supplies of larvae, concerning which, I am ashamed to say, my 
only anxiety was to rear a good series,’’ and, having nursed the 
larvsB with care and taken every precaution with the pupae, I murdered 
the imagines as they appeared with a light heart, set them carefully, 
stuck them into the cabinet without having made a single observation 
relating to them, duly filled my series, and thought with satisfaction 
what a clever scientific fellow I was. These, judging by individuals 
still m my possession, were almost uniformly of the small northern 
form. In the early “ nineties ” — August 1891 and 1892 — I canght a fai 
number at light in Wicken Fen, mostly, but not entirely, S' s. These 
were of a more brightly- coloured form, similar to those taken usually 
in the Midlands, and which appears to he pretty generally distributed 
through northern Germany, the Baltic States, southern Scandinavia and 
South Finland, and, although showing some approach to the northern, 
is on the whole closer to the central, European form. In April, 1898, 
with Mr. Stanley Edwards, I took a few <3^ s from the lamps on the 
sea-promenade at Cannes. These Avere of rather difierent facies from 
our most southern British forms, the forewings were somewhat less 
dark, not so distinctly ruddy, the hindwings tending to pinkish rather 
than crimson, and dark markings on the hindwings more restricted, 
of the type I have more recently learned to look upon as the south 
of France form. In the middle of August, 1901, again, I saw the males 
in hundreds under the electric lamps in the squares of Turin, mostly 
dead, though many living ones were clinging to the uprights carrying 
the lamps ; these were distinctly paler, the hindwings more miniaceous, 
and extreme developments of the south European form. Lastly, in early 
April, 1903, whilst Dr. Chapman and I lingered by the banks of the 
streamlet that runs through the village of Pegomas, one day about noon, 
I snapped up a <3^ that hovered for a moment over the grass at my feet, 
missed another, whilst before I could box the first one, the doctor picked 
up a $ with which a third arrival had paired before we could prevent 
him, quickly as we tried. This S and $ were, of course, the Cannes 
or south of France type, and were the parents of the specimens which 
Mr. Bacot has reared, and of which he will have something to tell you. 
Near the same place, at Auribeau, Dr. Chapman took a large ? as 
early as March 16th in 1899. 

The $ was kept in a large glass-topped box, in which she laid 
considerably over 500 eggs. These were duly described under a hand- 
lens, and then forwarded to Mr. Bacot from the south of France, in 
order that he might work out the life-history in detail, for, even of the 
commonest species, although we have superficial descriptions of the 
fullgrown larvffi, we have rarely any comparative descriptions of 
the different larval stadia, and scarcely any detailed descriptions of the 
pupa. 

A word as to the distribution of the species. It has a tremendous 
range ; it encircles the world north of the subtropical zone ; it stretches 
from the west coast of Ireland across Europe and Asia to Japan, 
extends again across North America from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
and inhabits practically the whole of the Palsearetic and Nearctic 
areas. It reaches so far north that it touches the Arctic Circle, and 
appears to extend south until the warm temperate zone merges into 
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the subtropical. It does not fuss about its habitat — wincl-swopt moors, 
sun-baked chalkhills, steaming southern ditehsides, and northern 
snow-covered wastes appear to be equally suitable. With such a 
range of distribution and such a variety in its habitats, it may be 
supposed that the species would prove exceedingly variable, and so it 
is, but rather in the direction of forming local races than in 
developing polymorphic aberrations. 

Another factor that comes into play here, is the remarkable way 
in which the habits of the species have accommodated themselves to 
its varying environments. In the north it is single-brooded, 
hybernating as a larva, possibly in its most northern habitats taking 
sometimes two years to pass the larval stage ; in Scotland and northern 
England, in Scandinavia, and Russia at fairly high altitudes and 
latitudes, it is permanently single-brooded, with a very occasional 
rapidly- feeding larva producing an autumnal imago. In central 
Europe, including Ireland and midland and southern England, the 
species is largely double-brooded, but with “ laggards ” in every brood 
maintaining the single -brooded habit, and “forwards” attaining, or 
attempting to attain, a triple- brooded state. In southern Europe the 
triple-brooded condition appears to become normal, whilst in the most 
favoured parts of the Mediterranean area the species is continuously- 
brooded. The progeny of the Pegomas $ , captured last April, has 
shown very markedly the southern habit, and has attempted to carry 
it into practice here, for, whilst Bacot bred a fine lot of imagines in 
late June and early July, from the eggs laid in April a certain number 
of the same brood insisted on not coming-out until August to September 
(the double-brooded habit), whilst at this time, the imagines from the 
June to July laid eggs, had already commenced to appear as a third 
brood, large numbers emerging thus in September- October, whilst 
Ovenden, to whom a batch of July eggs was sent also reared at 
this time a large brood ; from September eggs both these lepidopterists 
have larvae feeding, some of which will possibly attempt to emerge as 
a fourth brood, whilst the rest will most likely pass a normal hyberna- 
tion as larvae, for such hybernation as there is, be the locality ever so 
extreme north oi’ south, appears to be alw’ays passed in the lairval 
stage. 

You may ask whether this continuous-broodedness is usual in 
nature, and I am constrained to answer that by looking up the records 
of various collectors in southern localities, published in the various 
magazines, you are as well able to judge as 1. The fact is, in spite 
of our calling ourselves naturalists, we know very little of nature. A 
stray fact or t\vo, however, picked up from Mathew’s observations 
{Ent,, xxxi., p. 83), give some sort of clue to the answer. Tie 
observes that, on December 31st, 1896, he took a full-grown larva of 
this species in Malta that produced a large dark $ on January 30tb, 
1897, that on March 8th, he took a $ sitting on a stone, on March 
13th, another 5 flying in the hot sun (the only note I have ever seen 
of day-flying habits observed in this sex). Evidently the knowledge 
of these early appearances in the Mediterranean district led Mathew to 
surmise {op. cit, p. 114) that imagines captured by him on the 
Boschetto, near Trieste, between September 3rd- 15th, were of a third 
brood. It may be observed that, although I have assumed a double- 
brooded habit in the south of England, a triple-brooded habit may be 
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not unusual along the south Devonshire coast, for Winn records 
(Ent,, xiii., p. 117) a fine pair captured at Torquay on April 18th, 
1880, a date almost as early as that on which we obtained, at Pegomas, 
the parents of the specimens exhibited to-night, and which have 
shown themselves to possess all the continuous- brooded possibilities 
that one would naturally associate with the most suitable environ- 
mental conditions of food, season, climate and habitat to be found in 
southern Europe or northern Africa. As another instance of an early 
date, Blathwayt records that he took the imagines on April 10th, 1893, 
at Hereford. The larvae are practically fullfed when they hybernate, 
and so are ready to pupate early if the spring months be warm and 
fine, and produce early imagines. The experiments detailed by Moss 
{Ent. Ree,, iv., pp. 113-114) hint strongly in the same direction. I 
may add that Lugger details {Imect Life. 1890, p. 237) how larvae, 
frozen in the autumn and winter in Minnesota, U.S.A., pupate in 
March, imagines appearing in nature in early April, whilst wintering 
larvae, brought into a warm room, will emerge in the first days of 
February. 

One of the most remarkable facts concerning the naming of local 
races is the free-and-easy assumption, by many of those who are 
accustomed to the usual forms obtainable in central Europe, that these 
must be the typical race, and northern and southern forms varieties 
thereof. As a matter of fact, one would naturally suppose that, in 
the case of the Linnean species, especially those mentioned in the 
Fauna i:iuecicae, the original descriptions were made from northern 
examples, and that the northern race would, in these instances, 
represent the typical form, so far as the first-named type is con- 
cerned. Even Staudinger appears rarely to have referred to a 
Linnean description, and seems always to have acted on the 
assumption here enunciated, whilst to most of those who are 
describing varieties and aberrations at the present time on the 
continent, entomological literature appears almost entirely unknown. 
As an illustration of the point here complained of, Staudinger assumes 
(Cat., 2nd ed., p. 59), without description, that the central European 
form is the type form of P. fnliffinosa, and then describes the north 
European form from Scotland and north Scandinavia as var. horealiSf 
and the south European form as var. fervida. The description of the 
former reads: — ‘‘ Minor, obscurior, alis posticis nigris, exe. marginibus 
interioribus.” If, now, we compare this description with the original 
description of Linne, we shall see that they are identical. Linne’s 
description *' [Fauna Sneckae, 2nd ed., p. 308) reads as follows : — 

Phalaena Noatua fiiliyinom spirilinguis Isevis, alia deiiexia rufo-fuliginosis ; 
puxictis duobus nigris, abdomine sangnineo. Uddm,, Dhu., 76, Baj, f/is., 228, 
n. 13. Boes., Ins., i., phal. 2, t. 43. Habitat in Grandne, Riimice. Descr. — 
Magnitude Tabani. Alas superiores rufo-fusceseentes ; punctis duobus nigris in 
medio versus marginem crassiorem. Inferiores similes sed magis 1‘useeseentes, 
lunula nigra, margineque postico sanguineo. Thorax brunneus. Abdomen 
sanguineum tripliei ordine punctorum nigrorum. 

There can be no doubt that this description refers to the northern 
form ; none but this can be said to have the hindwings similar to, 
but darker than, the forewings, black lunule, blood-red outer margin.” 


* I have taken this description in preference to that in the Syntema Naturae, 
IDth ed., p. 509, as being that of the form that Linne would know in nature. 
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Zetterstedt would appear to have got both this and our var. intermedia 
in Lapland, for he writes {Insecta Lapponica, p. 930) : “ Specimina 
plerumque plus minus detrita et fusco rufescentia leguntur. Illsesa aut 
tota subrubra, aut thorace alisque anticis rufo-fuliginosa .... 
Alae posticse rubras disco plus minus late fusco, puncto central! 
obscuriori.” His description of the Lapland form best known to him 
suggests our intermedia-}}} arrfinata, for he describes it as : — 

Alis anticis mfo-fuliginosis puncto m medio gemino fusco; postieis rubris 
puncto central! fasciaque intramarginali fuscis. Long. al. exp. lj-l| poll. 

Strand, who has recently been paying atttention to the Scandinavian 
forms of certain lepidoptera, states {Berichte des natiD'wisa.Ver. in Reyem., 
vii.) that the var. borealis has been taken at Tromso, and that in most 
parts of Arctic Norway all the specimens are of the borealis form, 
with only the broader or narrower outer margin rose-red. Strand 
appears not to consult the original description of a species when 
dealing with varietal forms, and apparently accepts Staudinger’s views 
without question. Lampa, too, does not refer to the Linnean 
descriptions, but says {Ent, Tids., vi., p. 86) : The typical form with 
the hindwings mostly red seems to occur only in the southern parts of 
tbe Scandinavian region, m., in Denmark and possibly in southern 
Sweden and Norway, ejj., Christiania. The var. borealis, with more 
thinly-scaled wings, the hindwings chiefly black, occurs throughout 
Sweden, Norway and Finland.*’ It is remarkable that not one of 
these Scandinavian lepidopterists had ever referred to Linne’s original 
description as to what really was the original type. The specimen in 
the Linnean collection is unset, but appears to be of the northern form 
and to accord with his description. The variation of the northern 
race (= Linne’s type = var. borealis, Staudinger) is well-known to all of 
us, thanks to the generosity of our Scotch collectors who obtain the 
larvae and breed the imagines in great numbers. The marked characters 
of this race, as we know it in Britain, may be noted as : — 

(1) The similarity of the sexes. (2) The resemblance of the fore- and hind- 
wings in their uniform tint and marking. (3) The uniform dark coloration of the 
more or less semitransparent forewing with its twin-spots. (4) The uniformly 
coloured, more or less semitransparent, fuscous-black hindwings, with similar 
twin-spots to those of the forewings (occasionally joined by the darkened discoidal 
nervure so as to form a discoidal Itmiile), and with only a slender red line on inner 
margin from base to anal angle. (5) The fringes of the forewings of almost the 
same tint as the ground colour of these wings. (6) The red fringes of the hind- 
wings narrow and cut oJf sharply from the ground-colour of the wing by a strongly 
marked black outer-marginal line. (7) The narrowness of the wings compared 
with their length. (8) The much smaller average size of the specimens. 
Localities ; — Inveran (1891), Pitcaple (1880-1890), Aberdeen (1880-1890), Perth 
(vi„ 1888), Dundee (1883), Glasgow (1883), Galashiels (1880-1881), Morpeth (1892), 
Carlisle (v., 1892), St. Anne’s-on-Sea (l%i^2)—fuliginom, Linn. 

The variation within the limits of the race is not inconsiderable. 
Anderson records {Knt., xiv., p. 136), that, on May 12th, 1881, he 
bred a specimen that had the cilia of the hindwings an intense black 
instead of tbe usual rosy-red =ab. niyrociliata, n. ab. We have an 
example from Galashiels in which the fringes are dark and inconspicuous, 
but not black as here described. Then, in some examples, instead of the 
forewings being of the smoky-red of the type, they are a bright deep 
red, approaching that of the more southern British forms =ab. typica- 
ritfa, n. ab. The only other variable characters in this northern 
typical race, to which we need call attention, are (1) The very rare 
development in the hindwings of the $ s (much rarer in the s), of 
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an extension of the red line running along the inner margin (G alashiels, 
dT-?, Pitcaple, ?, Carlisle, <^). (2) The darkening of the outer 

margin compared with the centre of the hindwing (suggesting the 
origin of the marginal band in ab. manjinata). 

I am somewhat in doubt as to the real geographical line of 
separation in Britain between the northern form {fiiUginosa, L.= 
borealia, Stdgr.) and our intermediate British form (^var, intermedia). 
Beadle states {Eiit, Eec., xiv., p. 205) that, in the Keswick district of 
Cumberland, where the species occurs both on the mountains and in 
the valleys, all are var. borealis or intermediates, none are quite 
so large or brown as the type."*' Robson also says {Nat. Hist. 'J'rans. 
North, and Durham, xii., pt. 1, p. 26) that the form found at Hartlepool 
approaches the var. borealis, the hindwings being much suflused with 
black, ^vhilst at Seaton Snook, a small range of sandhills near the 
mouth of the Tees, surrounded by the sea at highwater, a dwarf form 
of this species is found with still less red on the hindwings. Hewett 
says {Entom., xxv., p. 251) that the larvae found around York produce 
only var. We suspect, from these records and our own knowledge, 

that St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Carlisle and Morpeth, produce quite typical 
examples of the northern i'abce=fidigmosa, Linn., whilst Lincoln and 
Warrington produce var. intermedia, that the separation line runs 
from near Fleetwood to the Peak, in the west, and from the Peak to 
Flamborough Hd., on the east, i.e., that the tyiDe is to be found over 
the whole of the Pennine- Cumbrian mountain districts, with a strong 
tendency to var, intermedia in the most suitable spots along its 
southern boundaries. 

The spread of the red colour from the inner margin towards the 
centre of the hindwings, noted (supra) as one of the aberrational 
characters of the northern race, points out the character that leads us 
to the consideration of the second of our British races. This may be 
said to show (compared with the northern race) the following 
characteristics : — 

(1) A similarity of the sexes. (2) A greater diiference between the fore- and 
hindwings in their tint and markings. (3) A distinct reddening of the forewings, 
with denser scaling, and well- separated twin-spots. (4) The hindwings less 
uniformly coloured, the twin-spots as in the forewings, the red inner marginal patch 
extending from the inner margin of the wing along the base of the diseoidal cell, 
and the nervure that runs thereupon to the middle of the outer margin ; and 
cutting back at the black inner marginal band to the anal angle, thus forming a 
roughly triangular red basal patch. (5) The fringes of the forewings usually 
markedly redder than the ground-colour of the forewings, (b) The red fringes of 
the hindwings usually sharply cut off from the dark hind marginal area. (7) The 
wings wider (squafer-looking^ compared with their length. (8) The distinetiy 
larger average size. Localities Lincoln, Wicken (vii-viii. 1891-1892), War- 
rington (1892). Swansea (1893), Beading (v. 1893), Newbury (viii. 1891) “-var. 
intermedia, n. var. 

This form is very characteristic of the midland counties of Engkiid, 
and occurs throughout Ireland ; it is also so very generally distributed 
among the approHmata form in the southern counties, as to lead one 
to look upon the latter, at least in Britain, rather as an aberration of 
the intermedia race than the dominant form in these counties, a 
conclusion probably erroneous, whilst I have already mentioned that 
intermedia occurs as a rare aberration among the typical northern 

I do not pretend to know what Beadle means by “the typo,” or what 
“ type ” description he is here referring to. It certainly cannot bo the Lhmeaii 
type. 
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race. The most marked variable characters in var. Inter media are 
(1) The tendency of the red coloration to spread over fche costal and 
central areas of the hindwings (often only tinged with red, often quite 
red), leaving a distinct black hind marginal band, (2) The tendency 
for the red colour of the fringes to be earned forward upon the extreme 
hind margin of the wing, encroaching on the black externally, but not 
sufficiently to break up the continuity of the outer black band. This 
form, with a black outer marginal band on the otherwise red hindwings, 
appears to occur only as a rare aberration in the midlands, but to 
become a dominant form in the southern counties and to occur in 
Ireland. We have examples from Attadiawan, ? (1891), Isle of 
Man, $ (1892), Wieken, 2 (viii. 1891-1892), Newbury, 2 
(viii. 1891), Warrington, ? , one only (1892), Beading, 2 (j* 1898), 
Cuxton, d' , 2 (vi. 1874). Our present impression is that it is largely 
a 2 aberration in Britain. We call it ab. marginata^ n. ab. 

It may be worth noting, here, that an occasional rare aberration of the 
intermedia race occurs in our Islands, in which the red of the hindwings 
is changed to yellow. Pitman records (EnU Mec.^ x., p. 48) that he bred 
two examples from eggs laid by a $ taken wild near Wisbech, in 
which the hindwings are “ yellowish-buff ” where they ought to be 
pink *, Dillon records (Ent, xxvii., p, 90), one at Olonbrock ; Pickard 
bred one at Wolsingham {Nat. Hint. Tram, North, and Durhayn, xii., 
pt. 1 , p. 68) . This form we call ab. intermedia- flavida, n. ab. The yellow 
aberration of the southern France form was named ab. Jiavida, by 
Oberthiir, Bull. Soc Ent. Fr.^ 1901, p. 274, from specimens obtained at 
light at Lourdes, on the evening of July 16th, 1901. 

In the most favourable habitats of the species in our southern 
counties, the tendency for the hind-marginal band of ab. marginata 
to become broken into distinct spots is more marked. The features 
of this race compared with those of intermedia may be noted as : — 

(1) A more marked sexual difference, the c? s broader and squarer-winged than 
fche $ s. (2) All entire diSerence between fche fore- and hindwings in their tint 
and markings. (3) Buddy forewings, densely sealed. (4) The hindwing rose-red 
(the colour of the fringes), the black twin-spots large and well-developed, the red 
on the extreme hindmargin developed so as to narrow and break up the black hind- 
marginal band into a row of isolated marginal spots, the nervure forming the lower 
edge of the discoidal cell and ifcs branches black. (5) The fringes of the forewings 
as in intermedia. (6) The red fringes of the hindwings uniform in tint with the 
ground colour of the wing. (7) The shape of the wings as in intermedia. (8) The 
size about the same as that of intermedia approxwiatci^ n. var. 

Except for the fact that this race maintains the peculiar ruddy 
forewing tint of our British, as compared with the south of France, 
examples, that the latter are on the whole larger and exhibit a sexual 
dimorphism of a most marked type (as may "be observed in the large 
number of bred specimens exhibited), I should be loth to distinguish 
them by a separate name, although, in the mass, the difference 
between the south of England and the south of Prance races, is 
clearly manifest. The main features of the French race exhibited, 
compared with our south of England examples, are : — 

S . The forewings, though not of a lighter, are of a browner tint, fche red 
fringes standing out in more marked contrast, with fche duller ground colour of fche 
wings in a manner rarely seen in British examples. The red colour of the 
hmdwings a clearer pink, less tinged with black around the twin-spots (occasionally 
with a tendency to a salmon-coloured tint), the marginal spots usually fairly large 
and well-marked. ? . Larger, the forewings very much darker, more densely 
scaled than the cT . The hindwings and abdomen of a bright crimson-pink ; 
the marginal spotting intensely blacks var. meridionalis, n. var. 
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In no wise does this race, as a whole, satisfy Standinger’s description 
of fervida, as being “larger, paler, with the hind wings miniaceous with 
few spots ; ” on the contrary, the form is darker, the hind wings of the 
brightest rose-red, the spots well-developed and fairly numerous, and 
only as an occasional aberration does one observe the tendency to 
the vermilion-tinted hindwings. The brood which we have here 
described is that reared by Bacot in July, 1903, the parents of which 
were captured at Pegomas in April, 1903. A second brood, parents 
belonging to these July imagines, from ova laid in early July, was 
reared by Bacot in September and October. These larvae were kept 
indoors until the second week of August, they were then placed out- 
of-doors until the second week in September. These produced some 
70 imagines (exhibited) in September and October, and the influence 
of the month spent out-of-doors in our climate is apparent ; the moths 
are much smaller, the sexes are very similar in size and tint, the scaling 
(of both sexes) much less dense (reminding one somewhat of the typical 
northern race), the spots on the hindwings (especially of the ? s) with 
a tendency to join together, the whole facies of the brood such that 
one might almost refer it bodily to our south British var. 
niata. In the later-emerging examples of Bacot’s first brood (August- 
October) there is also a tendency for the spots to unite into inarfjinata 
form. 

I have said that Staudinger described {Cat., 2nd ed., p. 59) a south 
European form under the name of fervida. His description reads : — 

Major, dilutior, alls anterioribus rufescentibus, alis posterioribus miniaqeis, 
maoulis pauois nigris. 

The only specimens that I have ever taken of this form were those 
that I have already referred to as being captured in numbers in 
August, 1901, at the electric lamps in the city of Turin. These have 
the fore wings distinctly paler (more orange in the ground colour), the 
hindwings markedly miniaceous {i.e., weak vermilion or salmon-colour 
tint), with the hind marginal spots much reduced in number and size, 
and I have little doubt that Staudinger described fervida from similar 
specimens. Ovenden, who also reared a brood of imagines in Septem- 
ber-October, from ova supplied by Bacot in July, and which are, 
therefore, cousins to Bacot’s September- October brood, has sent 50 of 
the resultant imagines for exhibition, and these show markedly a 
general leaning to the fervida form ; for, although like Bacot’s 
September-October brood, smaller than the July brood, they appear 
on the Tvhole to be slightly larger than their cousins, rather better 
scaled, have paler-coloured forewings, more miniaceous hindwings, 
smaller hind-marginal spots, and exhibit no tendency to assume the 
marginata or banded form. But it must be observed that, whilst 
Bacot’s larvae braved our out-of-doors climate for a month, the other 
brood was carefully nurtured in a greenhouse where the temperature 
was always pretty high, and this possibly is the cause of the difference 
between the two broods. I have two specimens of the Italian type 
sent me as natives of the Isle of Man. Mr. Raynor exhibited, at the 
last meeting, six fine examples from the “Briggs” collection, that 
came from Gooke, the dealer in Museum Street. I have no evidence 
to prove these specimens were not taken in the Isle of Man or 
Museum Street, but I suspect they had parents that lived south of the 
Alps of Central Europe. 
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Milliere gives {Annales des Sc. Nat. Soc. Cannes, 1880, pp. 4-6), 
some details as to the variation of this species, and describes three 
forms, placida, Friv., fervida, Stand., and subnir/ra, Mill. He avers 
that plaoida, Friv., from Turkey and Asia Minor, is, in spite of 
Staudinger’s assertion to the contrary, simply a variety of F. fuUginosa, 
characterised by its larger size and by the presence of a small red point 
above the black cellular spot in the upper wings, and avers that he 
took a specimen at light on August 21st, 1880, at St. Martin 
Lantosque. He does not say whether his figure of placida (pL viii., 
fig. 5) is or is not this French example, which looks to us a not very 
extraordinary specimen of P. fidiginosa. Of the var. fervida he gives a 
characteristic figure (pi. viii., fig. 6), and states that it is not rare on 
the Mediterranean littoral, and in the mountains of the Alpes-Maritimes 
to about 1000 metres elevation. In describing his subnigra he speaks 
of the type,” by which, no doubt, he means our var. ni&ridionalis, 
of which subnigra is evidently a slight aberration, with somewhat 
pointed wings. He describes it as having its forewings very pointed 
at the apex, of a dark maroon-brown, and with the black band on the 
hindwings extremely narrow. The specimen he figures he took at light 
at Cannes ; he adds that subnigra does not appear to occur at St. 
Martin Lantosque, but that it seems to be particularly abundant at 
Ariege and at Am61ie-les-Bains, whence, in 1864, he reared it from 
the larval stage. In the latest edition of Siiaudinger’s Catalog 
(3rd ed.), the author gives Transcaspia and southern Europe as 
the range of var. fervida. He also gives Transcaspia as within the 
range of the central Asiatic form, which was described {Mhn. sur 
Lep., V., 84 ; vi., 14) by Alph4raky, under the name of var. pidverulenta. 
His description reads as follows : — 

Alis antiois opacis, hirsute squamatis, grisescentibus, posticis pallidioribus, 
thorace abdomineque grisescentibus pallidioribus. 

Alpheraky adds that this form was originally described from Lob- 
Noor and northeast Thibet, but was afterwards found to be widely 
distributed as an Asiatic form of P. fidiginosa. He notes that it is 
greyer and more opaque than the type,* the scales being placed more 
vertically; the forewings vary from yellow-grey to brown-grey ; the 
hindwings are less rosy, paler and more transparent, the ^s seem 
nearer to the fervida form than the $ s. Staudinger notes [Cat,, 3rd 
ed., p, 365) it as: “Pallidior alis anterioribus subdiaphanis, thorace 
abdomineque grisescentibus. Tura, Thian, Gobi.” 

Leech [Trans. Ent, Soc. London, 1899, p. 162) records fiiligimsa 
from Ainurland and Japan, but, with the exception of stating that 
“ two examples of the form Staud., were in Fryer’s collection,” 

he gives us no information about the Japanese examples. Leech 
further sinks Alpheraky ’s ybm. pidverulenta into the type form, fidiginosa, 
a remarkable procedure, but not more so than many other strange 
things he does in this direction, and one would like to see Fryer’s 
specimens that he refers to borealis before accepting them as such. The 
wide range of latitude over which Japan extends leads one to surmise 
that a wide range of variation in the specimens taken there would 
occur. 

Of the American form I know nothing. According to Lugger 

* One suspects that Alpheraky means the ordinary central European form. 
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{[meet Life, 1890, pp. 2B6-237, fig. 47), the form^ of the species 
occurring in Minnesota, in North America, has the forewings rusty- 
black, the hindwings of a similar colour but much lighter, and with a 
brick-red, ill-defined space at the posterior margin ; the fringes of both 
fore- and hindwings pale red. Judged by the descriptions the eastern 
(Asiatic and American) races are less ruddy than the western. 
Lugger’s figure appears to have the markings distributed as in our 
intermedia form. Doubtless, in America, there is as much tendency to 
form local races as in Europe. 


A new Phalacropterygid species and genus from Spain — 
Pyropsyche moncaunella {mith 2>lcite), 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D., P.Z.S., F.E.S. 

{Concluded from VoL xv., p. 330.) 

The Plate (in illustration of this species, vol. xv, pp. 324-330) 

having been delayed in production, the following explanation now 

appears with it. 

Explanation of Plate. 

Ym, 1. — Imago J , Pyropsyche moncamiella, rather over twice natural 
size, the large specimen figured is 22 •5mm. in expanse. 

Fio. 2. — Neuration of forewing of P. moncaunella from camera 
drawing. 

Fio. 3. — Neuration of hindwing of P. moncaimella from camera 
drawing. 

Figs. 4 and 5, — Neuration of forewings of P. moncaunella from 
camera drawings, from two specimens in which a 
missing vein is partially represented ; Fig. 4 would 
indicate that the missing vein is vein 5. 

Fig. 6. — A similar example from hind wing, the re- appearing vein is 
probably vein 3. 

Fig. 7. — Forewing of Fhalaeropterix muscella for comparison, there 
is practically no portion of lb between its union with la 
and its bifurcation, this is, however, represented in 
some specimens (la arising from lb, as shown in figure, 
is a slip in copying). 

Fig. 8. — Hindwing of a variation of neuration in P. muscella, lb is 
usually simple ; in this specimen it branches not only as 
in P. moncaimella, but a second time. On the other side 
of the same specimen it branches much as in moncaunella. 
These variations found in a few specimens illustrate 
the plasticity of the neuration in Psychids. [The 
wing form in P. anyustella (which is hardly congeneric 
with — atra, 'E.&yl.^plimiifera, Ochs.) is nearest to P. 
moncaunella of any Oreopsychid, but the neuration is 
less close than that of P. muscella. It would possibly 
result fmm the plasticity referred to that a sufficiency 
of specimens. would bridge over the diflierences.] 

Fig. 9. — Newly-hatched larva x 13 diam. 

Fig. 10. — Fullgrown larva x rather more than 2. 

Fig. 11. — Case of ^ x about |. 

Fig. 12. — Case of J x pupa- case protruding. 
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Figs. 13 and 14 . — Tto cases $ x about f. 

Fig. 15. — Male pupa x 3. The dorsal ridges are perhaps a little 
exaggerated. 

Fig. 10. — Male pupa, abdominal segments 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, more 
magnified to show the mounting of dorsal armature on 
ridges. The reversed hooks of the intersegmental 
membrane are hardly large enough to show even with 
this magnification. The ridges end in a point instead 
of fading out, as shown. 

Fig. 17. — Female pupa x 8. 

Fig. 18. — Skin cast by ? larva on changing to pupa (from camera 
sketch). The specimen is unusually perfect and satis- 
factory, for one obtained in this way. The head is 
crushed, and the ventral aspects oi 8th, 9th, and 10th 
abdominal segments are obscure, and there is a fold (on 
each side unfortunately) which makes the lower lateral 
plate of the 2nd thoracic doubtful ; for the rest, the 
sketch gives all the tubercles of the larva, but to 
make them at all visible, the very minute secondary 
ones at anterior borders of segments and against 
spiracles are a little exaggerated. 


Abnormal larva of Papilio alexanor. 

By H. POWELL. 

On July 12th last I found Papilio alexanor fairly abundant in the 
upper valley of the Var river, particularly near Dalius, Alpes-Maritimes, 
where it flew rather wildly over the steep stony slopes of the right 
bank. P. alexanor is hard to take under the most favourable conditions, 
but, in this district, an occasional stroke of the net as a specimen 
crossed the road was the only chance one got. I had not much time 
to spare and only managed to net three, all more or less the worse for 
wear. 

It was not until August 19th that I had an opportunity to return 
to Balius, so I was not surprised to find that many larvffi had already 
left the plants of Seseli montanum. In a couple of hours, however, I 
took thirteen larvae in various stages on this plant. They appear to 
feed upon it exclusively, at any rate, in the Alpes-Maritimes. Four 
of the younger larvae disappeared mysteriously from the breeding-cage 
within a few days. As they could not have escaped from the cage I 
suppose their elders ate them. The rest pupated normally before the 
end of August, with one exception. I had noticed one very fine 
specimen, and was expecting it to produce a large pupa, but, to my 
surprise, something very diflerent happened. 

On August 22nd this larva was resting on a stem after the fashion 
of those about to moult, but, as it was in the 5th stage, and quite 
fullfed, I supposed it would soon commence preparations for pupating. 
The next morning it was still in the same position, and I was aston- 
ished to see that it had developed a stiff neck,” its head being 
pushed forward and downward by a new head forming under the skin. 
More than this, it had not shrunk, neither had it spun a thread round 
the body, as would have been the case if a pupa had been forming. 

I watched this larva very closely, and on the morning of August 
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24tii I saw it change its skin for the 5th time, and appear in a 6th 
stage. It had no difficulty in freeing itself from the old skin, and, 
as far as I could see, it was perfectly formed. At first all the 
markings were pale, but as the larva dried, the black markings 
deepened, and the pale yellow marks turned orange, so that at length 
the colours and pattern were almost identical with those of the 5th 
stage, and very clear. The white ground occupied a greater area than 
before, however, the black markings being smaller. The skin did not 
look loose, as in the case of a larva which has just passed a normal 
moult. The head was very large, nearly double the size of that of a 
5th stage larva. Markings the same, on a larger scale. ^ True legs and 
prolegs also very large. For two days this monstrosity did not eat, 
but occasionally wandered clumsily about, more often resting quietly. 
It soon appeared that its mouth was not properly formed. I noticed 
that it frequently moved its jaws, but they did not close completely, 
and when, at length, it commenced to feed, it was easy to see that 
something was wrong. It had difficulty in keeping the food to its mouth, 
and in biting. In spite of this, however, it fed frequently, though not 
continuously as larvae of P. alexanor do in the last stage. The meals were 
short and evidently painful to the caterpillar, for it seemed to get 
exasperated with its efforts after a while. Under these conditions, 
growth was very slow, although, by September 2nd, it was considerably 
more bulky than any P. alexanor larva I had ever seen. At this time, 
too, its movements were much less clumsy than at first. I had some 
hopes that it would complete this extra stage, and was looking for^vard 
to further interesting developments at the end of it, but after Septem- 
ber 2nd the larva began to show signs of disease, often, when at rest, 
allowing the fore-part of the body to hang downwards at right angles, a 
kink existing between the 5th and 6th segments. It died about 
September 8th, evidently from malformation of the alimentary organs, 
and consequent starvation. I prepared it, but not with great success. 
I also kept the 5th skin. This case is quite unique in my experience. 
I have known larvae to pupate one stage before their normal time, but 
have never known a la.rva go one step further than its natural limit 
until now. [See Ent. Mo, Mocf., 1896, p. 54, Ed.'i 


A description of the larva and pupa of Daphnis nerii (with jdate). 

By J. C. DOLLMAN, F.E,8. 

(Concluded from p. 41.) 

On the evening of the 20th of the month, successful pupation was 
found to have been accomplished, the larva having improvised a pupal 
cell from the foldings of the flannel which had been laid upon the 
surface of the earth in the flower-pot. The edges and the ends of the 
material forming the chamber had been slightly connected with a few 
threads of web, and, by gently opening one end the pupa was visible. 
It had, apparently, but recently assumed the condition, and was very 
delicate and fresh in appearance. The fore part of the pupa, the head 
and thorax, was of a bright, light, greenish-grey, while the posterior 
portion was of a light butter-coloured yellow tint. The whole of the 
surface was translucent and shiny in effect, and the pupa seemed to bo 
extremely lively and active, taking alarm at the least occasion. The 
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whole of the dark markings, hereafter described, were quite as 
pronounceed at this date as they were afterwards, but were warmer and 
more red in colour. The pupa was a rather slenderly formed and 
graceful object, and was 2|in. in length exactly. The form of the 
head, antennse, legs, and wings was to be traced under their separate 
sheathings. The wingcases were long, and, at the point where they 
terminated, the segment was sharply incised ; the segments ‘\om the 
head to this point being full and firm in character. The body, posterior 
to the termination of the wingcases, was smaller in circumference, 
and tapered gradually to the anal segment, where it rounded ofi 
suddenly to the anal point. On the 26th of the month the pupa had 
deepened in colour to a rich light sienna, freely freckled, though 
minutely, with a deeper shade of the colour. The head and thorax 
were large and bold in form, and after a slight depression in the out- 
line at the 1st and 2nd abdominal segments, the pupa swelled gradually 
to the posterior edge of the 4th abdominal. Here it was emphatically 
scored all round by the segmental division and marked with a deep 
sienna band. The following two segmental boundaries were also 
similarly accentuated. These three segments were much more heavily 
depressed, as well as coloured, at their posterior divisions, than the re- 
mainder ; though all were distinctly and sharply defined. The anal 
end ■was the richest in colour of any part of the pupa, gradually 
becoming deeper in the sienna colour as it neared the anal point, which 
was about j^^in. long ; projecting backwards and slightly upwards, 
finishing in two minute points, diverging laterally. This anal point 
was of a deep brown in colour, and not smooth or shiny in surface. 
On the head, in the extreme front between the eyes, was a short, broad, 
intensely dark line, suffused at the edges. This commenced immedi- 
ately on the forehead between the eyes and travelled upwards, to stop 
when vertically over their centre. It was set in an edging of unfreckled 
sienna colour. This dark line commenced again behind the head on 
the junction of the thorax with the skull. It is here dilated into two 
rather diamond- shaped swellings, then traversed the thoracic covering 
as a mediodorsal line, to stop again, abruptly, on the posterior end of 
the. thorax, where it again expanded into a diamond- shaped blotch. 
These markings, in dark brown line, were most vividly and decidedly 
drawn upon the pupa, and were thick and firm m character. From 
this point the mediodorsal line extended, in a broken and interrupted 
manner, to the anal segment, but was only faintly indicated upon 
the centre of the segments. On the anal segment there was a small 
but very distinct dorsal spot. There was a subdorsai series of small 
darkish marks on the anterior edge of each segment, beginning at the 
1st abdominal ; these were gradually more removed from the dorsal 
centre as the segments widened, and, as they decreased in si^^e again, 
approached it more nearly. There were also two dark subdorsal dots 
on the thorax, each side of mediodorsal Line — one on each side of the 
prothoracic segment, and one on each side at about the junction of the 
meso- and metathoracic ; below these last was a small elongated dark 
mark. The bases of the antennal sheaths were also defined with a 
dark, thin, transverse line. The spiracular mark on the prothoracic 
segment was visible in the dorsal view, as was also a suggestion of that 
upon the 2nd abdominal segment. As these were shown in large 
intensely dark brown blotches, they were sufficiently evident. 
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The lateral view of the pupa was distinguished by two main 
characteristics, the long wingcases and the series of large and very 
dark blotches which marked the position of the spiracles. The first of 
these blotches was on the prothoracic segment, just above and behind the 
eye (which possessed a fine semicircular dark marking), and resting on 
the sheath of the antenna. On the 1st abdominal the dark blotch was 
not visible, or only very faintly suggested, so faintly, that it could 
hardly be recorded with certainty, for here the wingcases enwrapped 
it rather deeply. On the 2nd abdominal the spiracular blotch was un- 
interruptedly in view. On the 3rd, the lower half of the blotch was 
concealed by the angle of the wingcase. That on the 4th abdominal 
was the largest of the series, and was roundish in shape, though jagged 
and suffused at the edges. The remainder were all rather smaller and 
more elongated in form, inclining to a posterior tail-like point in the 
marking. On the 8th abdominal, just below the spiracular blotch, 
was a small dark marking consisting of two finely drawn vertical marks, 
side by side, and, on the anal segment, was a small round dark dot on 
the spiracular line. The wingcases were extremely thin and trans- 
parent, and while possessing the longitudinal sheathings for the 
nervures, distinctly showed the segmental divisions, with their local 
colour, through their transparent texture. The ventral view of the 
pupa was remarkable for a most distinctive feature. This was a broad 
strongly drawn, intensely dark medioventral line extending from the 
base of the proboscis on the head, but separated from the short dark 
mark on the forehead, to the termination of the wing sheathings on 
abdominal segment 4. The line was as firmly and sharply drawn as 
if it had been made with a J pen running along a ruler. In the centre 
of this dark line was an extremely fine light thread-like line. The 
packing of the proboscis, legs, antennae, and wings was wonderfully 
neat, and the form of all could be fairly well discerned by their 
coverings. 

On the abdominal segments which bore tl' ' prolegs there was a 
large brownish red blotch w^here each proleg Ii i.l existed, except upon 
the anal segment, where there were no such marks visible. On the 
7th abdominal segment there were three small dots on its anterior 
edge, a central one, and one aligned with it on either side. The 
two vertical subspiracular marks on abdominal segment H, were 
also visible in the ventral view of the pupa. A faint suggestion of a 
medioventral line ran from the thick dark line’s termination on the 
posterior edge of abdominal segment 4, to the anal point, broken only, 
just short of that, by the anal aperture and generative organ. A 
careful examination was made of the ventral view of the pupa to 
determine, if possible, the position of the legs belonging to the embryo 
insect, together with that of the antennje and the undeveloped wings. 
The forms of these details could be fairly well made out by slowly 
moving the pupa so that the light was reflected upon the various 
prominences, but it was not easy to come to a decision concerning the 
smaller points, as the packing of the insect was so delicately arranged 
that the pupacase did not define with much exactness the limit* of 
the limbs. The serrated sheath of the antenna started squarely from 
above the eye-covering, and descended downwards and backwards to 
be inserted just past the junction of abdominal segments 1 and 2, 
between the 2nd leg and the costal line of the wingcase. Leg 1 shows 
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its upper visible segment close behind and below the glazed eye, and 
between here and the maxillse, on the upper edge of the prothoracic 
segment ; from this point the next segment (the tibia) descends ob- 
liquely backwards, its lowest point being situated near the thick dark 
medioventral line before alluded to, at the junction of the meso- and 
metathoracie segments , whilst the last segment of the leg (the tarsus) 
terminates upon the 2nd abdominal segment, lying close against the 
broad dark medioventral line. The upper visible segment (the femur) 
of leg 2 commences at about the centre of the mesothoracic segment, 
against the tibia of leg 1. The junction of this segment of leg 2 with 
the tibia is not definitely visible through the pupacase, but the tibia 
terminates on the anterior edge of abdominal segment 1. From thence 
the tarsus extends, packed closely against the broad medioventral line, 
to the centre of abdominal segment 8, where it terminates. The 
detail of leg 3 could not be made out, as it was packed beneath and 
behind the wing-costa, ; but, as the pupa advanced towards the emer- 
gence of the insect, its lowest joint could be faintly discerned through 
the wings on the posterior portion of abdominal segment 2, from 
whence its last member doubtless lay beneath the wing-costa, but its 
termination could only be guessed at. 

The wung-casing extended to the extreme posteribr edge of 
abdominal segment 4, where it was carried slightly round the full 
edge of the segment almost to its deeply depressed division from the 
next segment. From here it ascended upwards and forwards in a 
graceful curve to an angle on the lateral centre of abdominal 
segment 3, the point of the angle impinging upon, and covering, 
the lower portion of the spiracular blotch there. It then was carried 
forward in a hollow curve to the shoulder on the thoracic region. 
The ridges covering the wing-nervures ’were well-defined, and were 
firmly, though delicately, traced upon the surface, and the marginal 
edging to the wingsheath was sharply and neatly incised. The lines 
upon the head and thorax marking the structural divisions of the 
casing were defined in thin hrown lines, slightly, but sharply, depressed 
at their edges. The habit of the pupa became much quieter after its 
first week of existence, and it would seldom move or show signs of 
life w^hen the covering of flannel was lifted to inspect it. It very 
gradually deepened in colour to an appearance of distinct sienna 
colour, especially on the dorsal surface, and by October 30th seemed 
to have reached its final stage in this direction. The ventral surface 
and the wing- sheathing remained fairly light and clear in colour, the 
latter possessing very little of the freckled appearance which "was 
noticeable on the other portions of its surface, and which had now 
turned dark, almost to blackness, on the anterior part of the dorsal 
area of the segments. 

On November 5th the pupa had changed somewhat m appearance, 
and had lost its transparent and shiny look. The whole of its surface 
was opaque in effect, and, while being warmer and more ochre- 
coloured than putty, it suggested the dull, dead surface of it. The 
veiitral portion of the thorax containing the legs was lighter and 
rather greyer in colour than the rest of the pupal skin, but showed no 
tendency towards the colour markings of the imago yet. The darkening 
of the pupa from this time onwards was very gradual, and the first 
portions to turn in colour w^ere the head and eyes. These parts 
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gradually deepened to a blackish- brown, and, by the 15th of the month, 
the antennae and legs had asserted themselves darkly through the 
skin. The entire pupa had become strongly marked with minute 
dark freckling, on the dorsal region these freckles had taken the form 
of transverse lines, doubtless on the basis of the larval skinfolds. The 
ventral area and wingcases also developed a quantity of dark 
freckling, but ic was not until November 20th that the pattern 
of the wings began to be visible through their casings. These quickly 
intensified, and, on the 23rd, were fully pronounced, and the wing- 
cases were almost covered with the markings in a dark olive- black. 
The dorsal region had also darkened to a like degree of the same 
colour, and th?transverse series of freckled lines were almost lost in 
the general deepening of the olive-black tint. The pupa had for some 
three weeks led a most quiet existence, and would not move when 
touched, in marked contrast with its alertness in the earlier stage. 

On the 25th of the month the pattern of the wings through their 
casings was most distinctly defined, and the ocellated spot on the 
metathoracic segment sharply visible. This is the marking which is 
found on the shoulder of the forewing in the imago. The entire pupa 
was now very dark, but the pupaease had a semitransparent appear- 
ance as if made of tracing-paper. It was still very quiet in its habit. 
On the morning of the next day, the 26th, at eight o’clock, the imago 
had emerged, a perfect male insect, and was fully formed, hanging 
from the top of the case, drying off. The date of pupation having 
been October 20th, it will be seen that the insect remained in that 
stage for 37 days. It was kept in the flannel, on earth, in a cage- 
covered flower-pot, which stood in a large bowl of water. This 
apangement was placed by the side of a day-and-night burning stove 
giving a temperature, where the pot stood, upon an average of 70°F. 
The water in which the pot was placed kept the earth and flannel 
damp, though not wet, and the cage (of gauze on wire-framing), 
placed over the pot, permitted free circulation of air. 

As the larva of this insect is not frequently seen, it may be of 
interest to have some quoted infoimation from the records of published 
books upon it, especially as the individual example which forms the 
subject of this paper was of an abnormal type. The two main points 
where variation occurs, apart from the general coloration of the larva, 
are the shape and colour of the ocellated spot on the metathoracic 
segment, and the construction and position of the caudal horn. In 
Boesel’s Insecten, vol. iii,, pi. xv, are three illustrations of the larva of 
D. neriL They are beautifully drawn, and were evidently studied from 
nature with a faithful observation and able hand. The first figure is 
that of the normal or green type of larva of the species. The head is 
green, the thoracic segments yellow, the dorsal and lateral surfaces 
green, with a suggestion of yellow, laterally, on the anal segment. 
The lateral line is white, with 'white spots in transverse rows. The 
ocellated spot is shown in the form of a double lobe, with a black line 
bordering it. The colour of the spot is blue, with two white coi'es. 
The horn is represented as a blunt and pendent object, and not 
pointed at the end, but terminating in a rounded manner. The 
second figure is evidently of the form with which this article deals. 

I he head is grey, the thoracic segments and the whole body sienna- 
coloured, with greyish liver-coloured lateral markings, leaving the 
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dorsal dome-shaped spaces of the main ground colour. The lateral 
line is white, with the transverse rows of white spots. The ooellated 
spot is double-lobed in shape, blue in colour all over, with no light 
cores, and is surrounded with the usual deep black line. The horn is 
sienna-coloured and is pendent, finishing bluntly without a point. The 
third figure is another abnormal form. The head is dark grey, 
thoracic segments and anal segments reddish-brown. The dorsal and 
lateral surfaces are dark blackish -grey, and the lateral line and spots 
are pale drab, as are the spiracular line and claspers. The ocellated 
spot is double lobe- shaped, blue, with no light cores, and carries, out- 
side, the thick black line. Horn reddish-brown, pendegt, with blunt 
termination, as is shown in all three of these figures which were 
unmistakably drawn from nature. Kirby’s Biittfirfliea anti ]\loths of 
Europe has a plate of the larva of the green type, with lavender- 
coloured markings on the lateral surface. The thoracic segments are 
yellow, the dorsal surface green, the lateral surface bears large confluent 
lavender-tinted markings, with white lateral line and spots. The 
ocellated spot is double lobe-shaped with white cores, and a black 
outer ring. Horn pendent, blunt at the end. Hofmann’s Tarjfalter- 
raupen Papilionefi shows a figure of the larva of the green form. Head 
green, thoracic segments yellow, dorsal surface green, lateral surface 
lavender, lateral line and spots white. Ocellated spot single, round, 
blue with two small white spots, and black ring. Horn pendent, 
small, finishing sharply in a fine point. Kayser’s Beutschlmids 
Sehnietterlimte figures a variety of the larva with a green head, 
thoracic segments and anal end ; the dorsal and lateral surfaces are 
a very light bluish-white. The lateral line is dark green with a dove- 
coloured line below it, both crossed by the transverse rows of white 
spots. The ocellated spot shown in this plate is singxilar in character. 
It is of the doxxble lobe-shaped type, but, instead of being placed 
horizontally, it is vertical in position, the one lobe above the other. It 
is blue, with two white cores, and the black line edging it as usual. 
The horn is pendent, and blunt at the end. Westwood’s Brithh 
Moths illustrates a larva of the ordinary green form. The ocellated 
spot is single. It is blue with two white cores, and surrounded by the 
black line. Horn pendent, terminating bluntly. Barrett’s Lepvlop’ 
tera of the British Islands has a plate of the same ordinary type of 
larva. The ocellated spot is a single circle of blue with a thin black 
line dividing it, vertically, in the middle. The surrounding ring is 
grey, outside which is a yellow ring. The horn is pendent, and 
terminates bluntly. Johnson’s Illustrations of British Baivk Moths 
and their Larvae shows another example of the green larva. The 
ocellated spot is formed of two white ovals surrounded with blue rings, 
which touch each other. The horn is represented as pendent, but 
turned up at the end, as in the case of the larvse of Mandnca atropos, 
and finishing in a point. Les LSpidopteres de 1 Europe, by Dubois, shows 
a similar figure, in which the ocellated spot consists of two white ovals 
surrounded with blue rings, which touch each other. The horn in this 
case is represented as springing upwards from the summit of the anal 
segment in a curve, and then inclining downwards. It is blunt at the 
end. The Handbook on the Lepidoptera of S'lvedmu Xoriray, Demvark, 
and Finland, by Aurivillius, has a plate of the larva of the more 
common type in which the ocellated spot is of the double lobe-shape. 
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It is blue, with white cores, and surrounded by a black line. The horn 
is pendent and is blunt at the end. It will thus be seen that the 
ocellated spot is of a very variable nature, and, by the fact that, of the 
eleven figures mentioned, only two represent the horn as terminating 
in a point, we may assume that the blunt ending of it is the normal 

The Revision of the Sphingides — Nomenclature, Classification, 
Geographical Distribution/'' 

[Concluded from, p. 47.) 

4 true classification must present us with a series of dichotomous 
(rarely trichotomous or more highly divided) divisions, of which the two 
portions are more likely than not very unequal. 

In the Sphinges we have a decisive division into two branches, 
which the authors of the Revision teU us they recognised before they 
discovered a very valuable typical character in a sensory patch on the 
palpi, present in the Ohoerocampids [Semanopfwme) and absent in the 
Sphinges [Asemanuphorae), These two branches are now represented 
by species distinguished in the larval state in the Ohoerocampids by 
having a more primitive tuberculation when young, and an adult 
pattern of markings of longitudinal stripes and ocellated marks. The 
Sphinges have larvas more advanced when newly-hatched, and leave the 
longitudinal markings behind in their early instars and assume the 
well-known oblique stripes. As pupas, the primitive Sphinges retained 
earlier characters, which still remain in one section (the Bmerinthids). 
In their further evolution both sections developed long tongues, and 
both tried to accommodate them in the pupa by throwing the head 
back, in a way that does not occur in any other long-tongued groups. In 
Sphinges this only progressed a certain length before the tongue-horn 
of the pupa developed and relieved the strain. In the Ohoerocampids 
the head was pushed further and further back, until it became quite 
dorsal, and the tongue formed a long, flat, projecting keel round the 
front of the pupa, and only after this had become extreme did it take 
the form of a horn. This, in Ehyncolaba acteus is quite anterior, and 
not ventral as in Sphinges, 

The Sphinges [Asemanophorae) again divided into Sphingines 
(Acker ontiinae) and omerinthines (Ambulieinae). The reality of these 
two branches is fully recognised in the Revision, but we are told that 
there is no single distinguishing chararacter applying to all species. 
This is more or less true at many points in most classifications of 
insects, and it is especially true in Sphingides. We have, for instance, 
broadly said above, that the Sphinges (Asemanophorae) have obliquely- 
striped larvae, yet liylokus pinastri has the primitive longitudinal 
stripes when it is small, and also has much the same stripes 
when adult. These are, however, entirely comparatively recent 
adaptive modifications, the ancestor of tJ, pinastri was no doubt 
obliquely striped. 

Sow, it happens, that there is one good character separating the 
Sphingines from the Smerinthines, a character in which the 


* A Revimn of the Lepidopterous Family Sphingidae. By the Hon. Walter 
Kothsehild, Ph.D., and Karl Jordan, M.A., Ph.D. Supplement to Nov. Zool., 
vol. ix. Pp. exxxx-f 972. PI. 67, Tring, Ai^ril, 190B. 
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Smerinthines are more primitive than the Sphingines ; the pupa of 
SmerinthineB has a suture down the prothorax, that opens on emer- 
gence, but in all the rest of the Sphingids has become obsolete. The 
use of this character brings the Sphingulicae into the Smerinthines, a 
position to which we unhesitatingly assign them. In the Revision they 
are placed in the Sphingines, but with qualifying remarks to show that 
they would be about as well placed in the Smerinthines. So that 
we really are to no serious extent at issue with the Revision in so 
modifying their positions. Our ignorance of early stages is abundant 
enough to make it very possible for exceptions to this distinction, 
even large ones, being yet discovered ; at present we do not know of 
any, but, if so, it would still be at the same level as nearly all other 
distinctive characters in the family. This position of the SphinguUcae 
had not been recognised, we believe, before the publication of the 
Revision. Our having independently arrived at the same conclusion, 
makes it tolerably certain that it is a sound one. It used to be 
regarded as closely related to Hyloiciis or Dolba. 

The Revision divides the Sphingines (Acherontimae) into three 
tribes, Acherontiicae, Sphingicas and Sphingiilioae. This last we have 
already referred to ; we are equally in agreement with the Revision in 
refusing subfamily mnkjo Acherontia, but we think that, in separating 
it with a few other genera from Sphingicae as a separate subfamily, the 
authors are still affected by the traditional idea from which we freed 
ourselves by very slow gradations. We are still, indeed, so far 
dominated by it, as to think, that if Acherontia is of tribal value in the 
sense of the Revision^ then Acherontia by itself is more separable from 
the others here associated with it under Aekerontiicae than these are 
from many other Sphingicae. In short, if Acherontia is to be separated 
tribally, say from Protoparce or Hyloicus, then Sphingicae must be 
divided into a number of tribes. If this be not done, then Acherontia 
is merely a genus of Sphingicae, but one that might have a separate 
tribe to itself without much misrepresentation of its true position. 
To place Herse (Agritis [convolvnlil) in the same tribe with Acherontia^ 
and leave out all the genera that follow in the Revision down to 
CocytiuSf and even Protoparce and Euryglottis, on the ground of the 
very peculiar specialisation of the second palpal joint (why did not 
Megaoorma have a tribe to itself by virtue of its first palpal joint), 
seems to us to do violence to the actual phylogenesis of the group, 
Herse appearing to be near the common ancestor of all these, and not 
a recent modification as Acherontia is. Many of the species in 
Sphingicae show traces of this peculiar cave and dome of the palpus, 
which are more likely to be recessions of the structure found in Herse, 
than examples of its earlier stages. Nevertheless, the interpretation of 
the facts that the Revision adopts, is perhaps more calculated than any 
other to call attention to the true place of Acherontia, which is as a deri- 
vation from the higher Sphinges after they were well elaborated, and not 
like the Sphingulicae and Smerinthines, a branch from a fairly basal 
position. The imago may suggest, the pupa almost proves, that a very 
recent ancestor of Acherontia had a proboscis quite comparable in 
length with that of Cocytius or Herse. It is curious that the shortening 
and thickening of the proboscis, which was probably the selective 
point, should be accompanied by a shortening and thickening of legs 
and other parts. 
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The Smerinthids are certainly the group retaining the largest 
number of ancestral characters. They have not gone forward with 
the others, but have retreated, especially in the matter of proboscis 
and wing power. They took the Sphinges with them in those 
characters which make both Asemanophovae, The Choerocampids, 
however, are more primitive as larvse, so far as having preserved 
early stages goes, less so in so far that one type of larva was early 
reached by the Asemmiophorae, and was adhered to, whilst the 
Ghoerocampids developed in various directions. 

Darapsa, Geratmnia, Smerinthm are related together in characters 
that seem to us to be ancestral, but in the Eevision are treated as 
highly evolved by recession. As regards the proboscis, it no doubt 
relies on these having shorter proboscids than we postulate for the 
ancestral Sphinx. Granted that these have receded in this matter, and 
we must go to sundry Sesiads to find genera in which neither recession 
nor advance has obviously occurred. 

The abdominal spines also seem to us to have originated all over 
the surface of the segments, to have failed except at the margins, 
where they persisted in several rows, but as they got larger and 
stronger one row became sufficient. In this matter we think Pseudo- 
sphinx tetrio is probably at the highest stage of development. In this 
and other characters, to regard this species as ancestral in the sub- 
family Sesianae seems difficult to accept. Haemorrhagia^ for instance, 
is in many points more primitive, highly specialised though it is in 
others. These spines are not, as the Revision says, altogether special 
to the Sphingides, but occur in some Noctuids and Geoinetrids (in 
Nyssia hispidai'ia they are rampant). 

We fully agree with the sinking of all subfamily or tribal distinc- 
tion between the Amorphid and Ambulicid sections of the Smerintkinae 
{Ambulicime) unless a number of smaller divisions be made. 

The Semanophorae (2IaGroglossinaeQ,nd. Choerocampinae, xiucfc.) include 
some 480 species. Amongst these they describe the subfamily Ghoero- 
campina as being sharply circumscribed. It includes 144 species. 
The majority of our British Ghoerocampids (Auct.), belong to this sub- 
family — elpenoVf gallii, celerio^ etc. The genus Xylophanes, with 50 
species, is confined to the western hemisphere. In the arrangement 
in the phylogenetic table, we believe, chiefly on larval characters, 
that Peryesa {elpenoj', etc.) is wrongly placed with Celerio (rjalUiy etc.), 
and away from Hippotmi and Theretra {celerio, etc.). 

“ The remaining groups of Semanophorae are not so obviously 
distinguished from one another in all their members owing to the 
preservation of generalised forms linking the groups together, and to 
the difference becoming obscured by the recurrence of similar structures 
in phylogenetically widely different genera.” This is so true that it 
seems impossible to criticise the arrangements of these genera, any 
other being probably open to at least as much objection as those in 
the Revisicni, though there are one or two points, perhaps, worth 
considering. 

The Dilophonoticae appear to be a well-defined group, and have 
such a Sphingid facies that they have usually been classed as Sphinges 
and not as Ghoerocampids. The larvse and pupae are definitely Ghcero- 
campine. Burmeister separated them as a distinct subfamily without 
distinctly stating their Choerocampine affinities, which is first done, 
we believe, in the Revision, 
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The wide separation of Sesia Bee-hawk moths) 

from Macroglossa (Humming-bird) is unquestionably correct. The 
Philampelvnae consists practically of the genus Pkolus {—Philampelua^ 
a name here sunk as a synonym, then why Philampelime /). 
Pholus would appear to be a derivation of Daphm {Deilepkila) hardly 
entitled to tribal rank. PMlampelinae seems to us to be related to the 
Daphnid section of Neplielicae^ in much the same way as the geo- 
graphical subspecies are to each other, as say Celerio Uneata is to U. 
livormca^ so that to separate them as tribes seems at variance with 
uniting Uneata and Uvornica as one species. 

The remainder of the Choerocampids (Semanophorae) are placed in 
the Nephelicae^ which includes 199 species, rather a sort of dumping 
ground for the remainder. ‘‘ The genera of this tribe are in more than 
one organ either similar to the Sesiinae or the Choerocampinae . Very 
often a genus inclines towards one subfamily in one stage, and towards 
the other subfamily in another stage. Macroglossum for instance is 
Sesiid in the imago and larva, but Choerocampid in the pupa. Ampe- 
lophaga is Choerocampid in the imago and larva, and Sesiid in the 
chrysalis. The imago of Atemnom is Sesiid in the strong flat spines, 
Choerocampid in the large friction scales.” 

We approve, rather than otherwise, of merely recognising as sub- 
species certain allied forms, such, for instance, as the ten subspecies of 
Celeno exipliorhiae^ of which four or five at least have been held to be 
“ good ” species. We cannot, however, say positively, as we think the 
Revision does, that this is recognising a fact. In the present state of 
our knowledge, we think it merely a well-founded opinion. 

In looking over our remarks, it seems to us that we have given 
adverse comment a full share of our space, and, in one instance, where 
our opinions are very decided, have indulged in somewhat strong 
language. This seems, however, necessary if we are to make any 
effort to deprive opinions, that do not appear to us to deserve it, of the 
prestige that must attach to them from being advanced in a work that 
marks not only an advance in the study of the Sphinges, but is a step 
forward in the systematic treatment of the lepidoptera, and must 
inevitably command the admiration of all who can appreciate it. 

^OLEOPTER A. 

Tropxphorus obtusus, Boisn. — The known range of this species 
has been appreciably extended since the publication of Fowler’s British 
Ooleoptera. It was then only known from Dumfries, but subsequent 
researches seem to be showing that its range is co-extensive with that 
of many other northern species in these islands. Messrs. Johnson and 
Halbert record it from four Irish counties — Derry, Armagh, Carlow 
and Kilkenny — ^in their admirable List of the Beetles of Ireland^ and I 
can add a fifth, co. Antrim, as I took it in 1902 in White Park Bay. 
Mr. Kidson Taylor took one last year at Miller’s Dale, in Derbyshire, 
and I detected it some time ago mixed with T. tomentosus, Marsh., and 
collected by Messrs. Day and Britten in the Carlisle district. T. ohtusus 
has a duller, more abraded look than T, towentosus, without any 
metallic reflection on the scales. — B. Tomlin, Chester. January 30^//-, 
1904. 

Notes on Wiotownshire colboptera. — The following notes are a 
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supplement to my list of Wigtownshire eoleoptera, which appeared in 
the February number of the Becord for 1903, and contain only species 
added since then. Professor T. Hudson Bears has most kindly examined 
almost all the specimens. In March, Sct/drnaemift collaris^ Miill., and 
Stemis paganm, Er., were taken on stones in afield, while under stones 
Micropeplus staphylmoidesy Marsh., Tachypona ohtmm var. mtidicolli^, 
Steph., and Quedius semiaeneus, Steph., were not uncommon. In April, 
a single specimen of Chrysoniela fastuosa, L., was captured under a 
stone in a field on the 5th, also Ta-ckyporm hypnonvm^ F., a dark 
aberration ; Aphodius pttsillus, Herbst, plentiful in sheep-dung on the 
moors, and Cytilus vaHm^, F., on a stone by the sea. The hotbed 
near the garden was again swarming with beetles, and produced a 
single hister bimacidatuSy L., on the 30th, besides Falagria sidcata, 
Grav., PMlonthm vmtralis, Grav., Oxytehis tetracarinatm, Block., and 
Cryptohypnus dermeatoides^ Herbst. During May much more work was 
done, and several interesting species were taken. Xotiophilus aquaticm, 

L. , among flood refuse ; Leistiis rufescefis, F., two under stones ; 
Anchome 7 ii(s ericeti, Pz., one on a dead bird on the moor on the 7th ; 
StapliylimiH latehricola, Grav., one under a stone on the shore of the 
White Loch, on the 18th ; Stenns tarsalis, Ljun., S. hifomcdatii^, Gyll., 
S, nitidimcidua, Steph., and 8. imqoremts, Germ., swept in a damp 
meadow; 8. jJKbescens, Steph., swept off rushes growing in a loch. On 
the 8th, a fine, bright, sunny day, Snhcoccinella ^^-pmictata, L., was 
very plentiful on nettles, as many avS six on one leaf, on the seashore 
near Kirkmaiden, in company with Coccinella ll-pnnctata, L., rather 
scarce, and 0. l-pimctata^ L., simply crawling on everything ; 
Melanopthalma gihhosa^ Herbst, on blackthorn ; Micramhe vini, Pz., 
common on whins ; Pamvs proUfencomis, F,, and P. avriculatm^ Pz., 
under stones on the shores of lochs; Aphodim putridus, Or., and A, 
merdariuHj F., not uncommon in sheep-dung on the moors ; Helodes 
maryinatm, F., Telephorus paludosiis, Fall., and T. Jifpiratus, Mann., 
swept among rough herbage near the Malzie burn ; Malthodes miseUvs, 
Kies, two swept near together on a flat moor ; Dtmacia obscura^ Gyll., 
one swept among reeds growing in deep water from a boat, Loch 
Chesney, on the 24th ; P. minplex, F., P. dhcolor^ Pz., and Gastroides 
polygoni, L., swept on reeds in wet places ; Hydrothassa amta^ F., 
sitting on boards in the sun near Newton- Stuart, and Galermella 
nymphae, L., common by sweeping plants in the middle of a ditch, and 
a single Cassida eqiiestri% F., swept from rough herbage near the Malzie 
burn on the 31st. In June, the following turned up — Hydro porm 
menino7nm^ Nic., and H. pubescem^ Gyll., were swept in a damp 
meadow ; B, tristisj Pk. and Gy^inm mmutus, F., in Loch Chesney ; 
while OrectocMhis villomSf MiilL, haunted water-lily leaves in the burn. 
Sweeping rough herbage and grass in woods produced Helophornn 
hrevipalph, Grav., Cryptophagm dmtatitSj Herbst, CnrymheteH quercvs, 
Gyll., and var. ochropterua, Steph., Agiiotes palMdulus, 111., Adrantm 
limbatm, F., several; Helodes in imitiis, Ij., Mtdthodes niargmatns,ljSbt.^ 

M. flavognttatnSf Kies, Telejjorns nigncajis, Miill., Atomaria atricapillvs, 
Steph., and Crepidodera ferruginea, Scop. ; a few Crytocephcdnslabiatm, 
L., on heather. Under sand-boxes on the golf course, at Glenluce, several 
Heliopathes gihhm, Marsh., on the 11th; while a single ApJwdins 
scyhalmius, F., new to the Sohvay, was found in cow-dung at the same 
place on the 28th; Aiithophagns testaceus, Gmw, Athons haemo7Thtddalis, 
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F,, and Anaspifi ruficolUa^ F., by beating* rowan trees. Under a stone 
below the Garheugh rocks, a single Cistela mnrma^ L., black form, on 
the 12th ; Qiiediuft manromfus, Grav., and Ste7ius pallitarsus^ Steph., 
were swept from reeds in lochs, and another Chrysomela faatuosa^ L., 
on the 18th, this time by sweeping in a hayfield near the White Loch. 
In July, collecting began to languish owing to the counter attractions 
of tennis, but Droniiva linearis, 01., was taken on the shore; Lnnyi- 
tarsus laevis, Duft., swept on the moor ; a couple of the rare Aleoehara 
rujicornis, Grav., were swept from grass under trees, in a wood, on the 
3rd. Sweeping herbage produced Bolitobiiis pycpnaeus, F., Microcara 
livicla, F., and Phyllodecta inilyatissima, L., and Leistotrophus nehulosm, 
P., was brought into a house in Newton- Stewart by a cat, and given to 
me alive and none the worse for its adventure. In August, Anobinm 
domestimm, Foure., turned up in the house, and Aphodim rufescens, P., 
was taken in cow-dung on the moor in September. The above insects 
were again mostly taken in the immediate neighbourhood of Corse- 
malzie. There are still a good many other captures to work out, and 
which I hope to record shortly. — J. G. Goedon, P.E.S., Corsemakie, 
Whauphill, Wigtowmshire. January BOth, 1904. 


Remarks on M. Louis Bedel’s ‘‘ Coleopteres du Bassin de la Seine,” 
Tome 5, Fas. 2. 

By B. A. NBWBEEY. 

Although dated 1897-1901, this part has probably only recently 
been^ issued in a separate form, since I have not hitherto been able to 
obtain it. M, Bedel’s work needs no commendation ; like the former 
volumes, it represents a vast amount of original study of the insects 
described therein, and a comparison (where possible) with the original 
types. M. Bedel has been peculiarly fortunate in having access to the 
types of Allard, Foudras, and other writers on that difficult group, the 
JBalticidae, and has been able to clear up many obscure points in the 
synonymy. British ooleopterists may not be able to accept all his 
conclusions, but the general accuracy of his work cannot be doubted. 

^ The short time that the book has been in my hands has rendered 
it impossible for me to do much more than call attention to certain 
changes in synonymy, to reproduce some of M. Bedel’s distinctions 
where they appear to be newer useful, and to make a few miscellaneous 
remarks. For the purpose of comparison, I have taken the order of 
the genera and species from Sharp and Fowler’s Cataloffue of 1893. 
The analytical tables of this “ fascicule ” commence with Luj/erus, 
but the “Catalogue” which follows includes all the Phytophaga, the 
footnotes being by no means the least interesting part. 

In what follows it must be observed that all names in the British 
catalogue referred to are omitted, in which no change takes place. So 
also, as a rule, are the names which accord with those in the last (1891) 
European catalogue, since it must be presumed that our catalogue- 
makers are cognisant of these changes, but have not thought fit to 
adopt them. Where, however, I have wished to emphasise these 
changes, believing that M, Bedel’s investigations have given them an 
added value, I have inserted them. In the unfortunate genus Donavia 
w'e have the following alterations: J). crassipes, F., becomes mira^iSj 
Hoppe (9 crassi pes,P D.d enti^yeSy'F . = coceineo-fasci at a , Harrer . DM w bata , 
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'2z,^maryinata, Hoppe. H. simplea^, F., has the old name of lineans^ 
Hoppe, restored. D. sericea, li. — molacea, Hoppe. Since many, if not 
all, of these alterations will probably appear in the next European 
catalogue, it is as well that we should be made acquainted with them. 
This continual change of names is nevertheless much to be deplored. 

Lewa^ F., becomes JJlema^ Des Gozis (wow. mat,), L. cyanella, L.= 
pn?ieticolliSf Curt. L, lichensis,Yoet.=cyanellaj L., both the old names 
being restored. L. septentrionh, Weise, and ericwni^ Suffr., are clearly 
separated thus : — 

Thorax black, elytra blue, elongate, with strial punctuation relatively large 
and deep L. septentrionis^ Weise. 

Thorax and elytra blue, less elongate, with the strial punctuation less large 
and deep L» ericsoni, Suffr. 

England is mentioned in error as the locality for septentrionis. The 
species has hitherto only been found in Ireland, ericami being confined 
to the south of England. 

LabidosUmis and Chjthra become subgenera of Melolontha^ MiilL, 
as also does the recently added Qynandromorpha (Cyaniris, Redt.) 
affinia, Hellw., an undesirable change. C'i'yptocephahis prhnarius, Har. 
{nec ij 2 ii(i}i) = decemmactdatiiH, Geofi. The var. sanguinolentm, Scop. 
(lineola, F.) of bipitnctatus, L., seems not to occur in the Seine basin, and 
is probably a distinct species. 0. ochrostomaj Har. and punctiper, Pk., do 
not appear to be taken in the Seine basin, C\ bothnicus^ L., is considered 
the type form of decemmaculatm, L., and the latter, the var. exigutis 
Sufir. {vec Schneid), has the old name of JVasastjejiiai, Gyll., restored. 

Lampnmma, Kirby, becomes Oowovphns, Curt. Timarcha violacea- 
-niijra^ De G,^fjoettintjenm^ L. Chrysomela orichalcia^ Weise (wee 
Mull,) ^bidfiarnensis, Schrank. C. goettingensis, L. = f/n’empes, Bedel, 
Linn6’s insect being a Timarcha, Melasoma aeneuin, L.=M. hoemor- 
rhoidale, L. The green var. is said to be more common than the type 
form (black or violet). Phytodecta pallida, L., is wanting in the Seine 
basin. Phaedon timidulus, Germ., is inserted upon a single specimen, 
and appears to be a mountain species in France. P. armoraciae, L. 
(betidae, auct.), is renamed veronicae, Bedel. Phyllodecta cavifrons, Th. 
=laticollh, Sufir. P. hanmverana, F., does not occur in the Seine 
basin. 

Lnperm, Geoff. , becomes Miill. L, Jiigrofasciatus, GoGze=: 

circumfmm, Marsh, the old name restored [nigrofasciatxis, Goeze, being 
a Thijamu), (Talenicella sagittariae, GylL, is reduced to a var. of 
nymphae, L. Adimonia, Laich, becomes Galeruca, MlilL, and a 
suggestion is made that the larvae recorded by H. W. Kew {Ent, Mo. 
Mag,, xxiii., 107) as feeding on S'caizosa .wema may have been those of 
pomonae, Scop. This is surely an error, as this insect has never been 
regarded as British. A , oelandica, Boh., appears to be a var. of mternipta, 
01., but I am not quite sure that this is what M. Bedel means. 

We come now to the difficult genus Thy amis, and I must again 
remind the reader of the exceptional advantages M. Bedel has had in 
having access to so many original types. The old generic name of 
Thyaniis is restored. T, echii, Koch, is said in error to be British. T, pidesc, 
¥oudL.=:obliterata, Eos., and atra, ¥,=parvida, Pk., both old names 
restored. T, absintldi, Kuts., is not mentioned. T, castanea, Dnit,=brun 7 iea, 
Duft., Iwrida, Scop., and the brunnea of the catalogue being but one 
species. T.fmcula, Kuts., is not mentioned, but it is probably only a 
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small form of Itmda, and will have to be deleted. This would leave 
us with but two species in this group, Le., hrwnnea, Duft., a marsh 
species ' with long apical set?e to the elytra, and the ubiquitous and 
protean lurida, Scop., in which they are inconspicuous. I am, 
however, at a loss to know what M. Bedel means in referring to 
hnmnea {castmiea, Brit, Oat) as having ‘^facies des Crepidodera roux.” 
The var. fuscicollis, Steph., is raised to a species, and takes the place 
of atrlcilla^ L., a name considered enigmatical ; patruelisy AIL, is 
made a var. of ‘uifjrqfaseiata, Goeze, hut possibly this is not the 
species we call patnielis, T, welamcepJuila, AIL, and atriceps, Kuts., 
become one species, Le,, melayiocephala, DeG. T. distinijiienda, Rye, is 
said to be probably confined to Britain, and to be very close to the 
var. patruelis mentioned above. T. abdominalis, All. (Duft., of the Brit, 
Cat !)=zjiinckola^ Foud. T. ivaterhouset Kuts., and ferrupinea, Foud. 
are not mentioned at all. M. Bedel regards cerma, British catalogue, 
as probably meiUhae, Bed. (n.s.), found abundantly in several places in 
France on Mentha aquatka, T.jiadcornisj Steph. == rubipmom, h'oud. I\ 
/mioraLk^ Mamh.'^envleta, L., the old name restored. T*pusilla, Gyll. = 
pratends, Pz., with which med leap inis, AIL, and rekhei, AIL, are 
synonymous, the form with black thorax being the var. collaris, Steph. 
T, pracilis, Kuts., and the var.poM'fiW, All. (the latter the most widely 
spread in France), is said to feed on Ttmilapo far far a. If this is so 
poiveri is probably distinct, since, as remarked by Fowler, pracilis feeds 
on Senecio jacobaea here. 

As we appear to have Thyamis aerupinosa, Foud., jiellucida, Foud., 
and siicdnea^ Foud. {=laevw, AIL, nee Duft.). I subjoin Bedel’s 
diagnosis : — 

1. Elytra not, or very shortly, ciliated at their apex, antennae of normal 

length (I’Smm. to 2*8mm.). 2. 

Elytra with some rather long hairs towards apex, and one hair still more 
long and projecting at the sutural angle ; antennae wiih joints four to 
ten very elongate. Insect usually apterous, rarely (var. luctator^ Weise) 
winged. On Eupatonum cannaUnum, rather common. 

T. aeriiginosaf Foud. 

2. Elytra sub-depressed above, with shoulders usually well-marked and 

punctuation distinct. On Convolvulus aivensiSy common. 

T. pellucidtit Foud. 

Elytra regularly convex, shoulders nearly always effaced, and punctuation 
obsolete. On Achillea millefoUiun, LetteatHhemum unlgare, Artemisia 
campestris^ etc., common. * T, succinea, Foud. 

The laeris of Fowler, appears to be aenipinosa, a species I have taken 
abundantly on Enpatorium , both on the coast and inland. Fowler, 
however, gives the foodplants of succinea to his laevis {Brit CoL, iv., 
B 63 ). 

Haltica tamarkis, Sehr.,is not found in the Seine basin and should 
be deleted also from the British list. H, conjli of the British catalogue 
^hrevkollis, Foud. jEZ. palnstris, Weise, doesnot occur in the Seine basin. 
IL pusillai AIL {nec Duft.) is a synonym of oleracea, L. M. Bedel 
observes that all the pusilla ” taken in the Paris basin are oleracea, 
L., and that the true pyisilla, Duft., is a mountain species. Whatever 
the var. montayia of our collections may prove to he, most, if not all, of 
the pusilla ” ought probably to be referred to oleracea, L. Phyllotreta 
punctulata, Marsh, of the Q^i,=aerea, AIL, and it appears likely that 
dimlemata, Foud., may also be British, since it is a very near ally, and 
mixed with it in many French collections. P. criiciferae, QoQze=zpaeci- 
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loceras, Com. The true jiextiom, 111., is not found in the Seine 
basin. 

• Aphthona mn-stnata, Goeze, is not found on the Continent with 
dark legs and antennae; with us it is the common form. A, atratula, of 
the Cat. and Fowler, becomes atro-virms, Forst. Our insect certainly 
does not agree with Allard’s description of atratula ; it occurs here 
freely on thyme. The genus Batophila becomes Glyptina, Le Conte. 
Sphaeroderma teataceim, F., and cardui, GylL, being considered 
synonymous, the testaceuni of Fowler=r//6i^/o;/, Graells. Mantura 
mattfiewsiy Curt., var. aeraria^ Foud. (with blue elytra), is var. dichroa^ 
Bed. {nom, noi\)» Ochrosis salicariae^ Pk., of the Lythraria 

Halicariae, Pk., Bedel having created a new genus to receive it. He 
follows Foudras and Weise in further subdividing the old genus 
Crepidodera ; thus C, ventvalis, 111., becomes Ochrods ventralia, 111., and 

O, mjipes, h.^Derocrepia nijipes, L. The genus of the metallic species 
becomes Chalcoides, Foud., the specific names having the following 
alterations — helcdnes, h,=aurea, Geoff.; chloris, Poud.=pZ«tu«s', Latr.; 
and smamydina, ¥oxidi,= fulvkornifi, F. Chaetomema aridula, GylL, is 
said to be very common, but it is a rare species here. C. liortensk has 
the old name of aridella, Pk., restored. It seems doubtful if the 
^onftisa, Boh., of our collections is identical with Bedel’s species, which 
is described as ‘‘ blackish-bronze.” 

Diholia cpioylossi, Koch, recently reinstated as British by Mr. H. 
Donisthorpe, is said to feed on Stachys recta, according to Kutschera. 
Neither Psylliodes cyamptera, 111., nor P, Inridijjennis, Kuts,, appears to 
occur in the Seine basin. P^cuprea, of the catalogue Foud. 
(Jassida murraea^znmrrayi, L., the green form being var. waculata, L. 
saiiffuinolenta, *‘F.,” should be “ Mitll.” C. chloris, Suffr.=pmsma, 111. 

P. suhferruyinea, Schr., appears to equal ferritginea, Goeze {nec L.). 
M, Bedel gives the following characters to separate vlttata, VilL, from 
nobilis, L. : — 

Facial grooves forming a V, of whicli the branches commence at the insertion 
of the antennae; thorax scarcely less shiny than the elytra, convex 
behind. C. vittata, Vill. 

Facial grooves almost in the form of a Y, their two branches in part united 
on the median line ; thorax very dull, not convex behind. 0. iioUlis, L. 

It would be premature to offer an opinion on a large number of 
these changes. The effect of them in modifying the British list may 
well form the subject of future enquiry. 


IlElOTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Pyi^meis caedui in 1903. — ^I think Mr. McLachlan (PJnt 2Io, 
May.) is right about Pj/ramels cardui. The butterflies were abundant 
aibout Vienna in the autumn of 1908. It is well known here, 
too, that it is a great migrant. A very large number of larvae ^vas 
collected, but they were nearly all ichneumoned. Probably next year 
the butterflies will be rare. — A. Hirschke, Wien. January %th, 1904; 

British Alucitides. — Life -histories and habits. — Little by little 
our material on the British plumes is accumulating, but it is on 
a remarkably small number of species. Many of our lepidopterists 
will find Pterophorus monodactyla as soon as the sallows are out, 
probably before. Eggs are wanted badly ; there is no description of 
which we know extant, and either the eggs, notes thereon, or living $ s, 
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from which they could be dissected, would be most acceptable. Do ^ s of 
this species go over the winter ? Similarly eggs of Amhlyptilia acantho- 
dactyla and A. jpunctidmtyla are required, and, if MmaeneoptUus zopho- 
daciylus does hybernate, any scrap of information would be welcome, 
and eggs a gift from the gods. I have no doubt that, with their usual 
generosity and kindness, our lepidopterists will get us lots of material 
as soon as the plants are on the move. We want the tiniest possible- 
larv8B, for it is the earliest larval stages that are practically unknown. 
One of our correspondents tells us that Mimaeseo'ptilm pterodactylm 
(fuscus) hybernates as an egg — a most remarkable fact. Still, we do 
not know where the larvje of . Platyptilia ochrodactyla (Tanaeetum 
species), P. hertravii {Achillea species), A {Tiissilayo species) 
P, rhododactyla {Piosasi^eciQQ), P.isodactyla (Seneciospeci^^), P. temra- 
dactyla {Gnaphalium species), Alucita meyadactyla [Hjyilodactyla) 
{Marriihium species), A. pentadactyla {Convolvulus species), etc., hyber- 
nate, nor have we the remotest knowledge of any of the Leioptilid or 
Mimaeseoptilid species, except Leioptilus lieniffianus, and L. micro- 
dactyla^ whilst our knowledge of Platyptilia zetterstedtii (theLynmouth 
and Folkestone species) is practically a blank. It is marvellous, when 
one comes to think of it, that not one of our keenest micro-lepidop- 
terists has any knowledge whatever of the autumnal, winter, and early 
spring habits of more than two or three species of our plumes, and 
that the Continental lepidopterists possibly know less. The earliest 
and latest dates of capture — ^larvae or imagines — should be carefully 
noted, and every locality chronicled. We may then, by our co- 
operative method, get the material for a book on British plumes before 
the end of the year, that shall be worthy of British entomology. 
Material should be sent to Mr. A. W. Baeot, 154, Lower Clapton Road,. 
N.E,, as Dr. Chapman expects to be abroad from mid-March to the 
end of May. — J. W. Txjtt. 

CrURRE N T iToTES. 

The January meeting of the Entomological Club was held in The 
Entomological Salon of the Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday, January 
19th, at 6.30 p.m., when Mr. G. H. Verrall was the host. Supper was 
served at 8.30 p.m., when a large number of guests sat down. Among 
others we noticed: Professors R. Meldola, E. B. Poulton (elected club 
member). Colonel G. T. Bingham, Colonel Yerbury, Rev. Canon W. 
W. Fowler, Revs. E. N. Bloomfield, F. D. Morice, and C. F. Thornewill, 
Drs. T. A. Chapman, P. A. Dixey, and J. Tathom, Messrs. F. C. Adams, R. 
Adkin (club member), H. W. Andrews, H. W. Barker, F. Bouskell, 
W. C. Boyd, H. Rowland-Brown, H. A. Bryden, M. Burr, A. Cant, J. 
T. Carrington, A. E. J. Carter, G. C. Champion, A. J. Chitty (elected 
club member), F. Noad Clark, J. E. Collin, H. Donisthorpe (club 
member), Stanley Edwards, C.Fenn, F. C. Frohawk, C. J. Gahan, H. 
Goss, T. W. Hall (club member), A, Harrison, M. Jacoby, 0. E. Jan- 
sen, F. Jenkinson, J. W. A. Jenner, F. B. Jennings, A. H. Jones, 

J. Kaye, 0. H. Latter, R. W. Lloyd, W. J. Lucas, H. Main, Claude 
Morley, B. G. Nevinson, G. T, Porritt (club member), E. A. Smith,. 
H. J. Turner, J. W. Tutt, W. A. Vice, C. J. Wainwright, E. A. Water- 
house. A most enjoyable evening was spent. Two charming violin 
solos were given by Mr. Jacoby, and a recitation by Professor Poulton. 
The toasts proposed were ‘‘ The Entomological Club,” by Mr. VerralL 
and Our host,” by Professor E. B. Poulton. 
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Notes (chiefly on lepidoptera) of a trip to the Sierra de la Demanda 
and Moncayo (Burgos and Soria) Spain {with and three platen). 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D., F.Z.S., P.E.S. 

There is no doubt that Spain is a most fascinating country for the 
entomologist. Switzerland does, or did, exercise such a fascination, 
not only for the entomologist, but for many other classes of tourists 
and travellers. Spain is, however, for the entomologist, much more 
attractive, whether it will still be so, when it is as well known as Switzer- 
land is, perhaps, another question. For the moment and for myself, 
I must admit I could not resist the temptation last summer to visit it 
again. There are many drawbacks, and, if you really mean to get to 
good localities, you must be prepared to submit to many inconveniences, 
to rough it a little, or even a good deal, and this has fewer attrac- 
tions when one is on the downward, than when on the upward, 
grade. When there, one certainly says not unfrequently that one has 
had enough of it, but the disagreeables slip backwards in the memory, 
and the attractions ever assert themselves, and so it came about 
that Mr. Champion and myself found ourselves crossing the channel 
on June 22nd last, and on the following afternoon w^e arrived at 
Gruethary, a charming little ’watering-place, a few miles south of 
Biarritz and about as many short of the Spanish frontier. Here Mr. 
Champion found several of those curious submarine Staphylines, but 
I met with nothing of any importance, the only thing that interested 
me being Hermwia crinalu, no rarity, but remarkable as possessing 
on its front legs a whole museum of those fans and brushes which are 
so frequent in the Deltoids. Thymelicna actaeon and Melananjia 
Ifalathea were common, and I found a larva of Eavanensa antiopa 
hung up for pupation on a rush in the middle of a swamp, having 
travelled some 20 yards from the tree on which it had fed. 

On the 25th we moved on to Burgos, of which we formed a better 
opinion, entomologicaliy, than we had done last year, realising that it 
had an elevation of 2800 feet. Though Mr, Champion got a good 
beetle or two, nothing, however, fell to my share here worth recording. 
Our stay was, in fact, too short for doing much. From Burgos we pro- 
ceeded to Canales de la Sierra. By the kindness of the Sierra Company 
we travelled by their mineral railway to Barbadilla and proceeded to 
Canales by cart. In connection with this portion of our voyage, I 
must express our obligation to the courtesy of the ofiBcers of the company 
at Burgos, especially to Mr. E. B. Smith and Dr. Frankland Dent, not 
only in regard to our mere travelling, but for the information they 
gave us of the nature of the Sierra to which we were going, with some 
useful details as to accommodation and likely localities. The railway 
passes through much country that looked more or less tempting 
entomologicaliy, but nowhere passed very near any of the higher 
Sierras, nor did there appear to be any available accommodation by the 
way. At Pineda de la Sierra there was some likely-looking ground, 
and a considerable elevation was here attained. At Barbadilla, the 
present terminus of the railway, we spent a few hours and met with 
Law'pidea boetica in abundance, Fidonia f amnia in some numbers, and 
a small .^geriid (Sesiid) flying freely amongst sorrel and low plants. 

At Canales our adventures in securing accommodation were rather 
amusing and threatened foi a time to wreck the expedition. We 
March 15th, 1904. 
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expected to obtain lodgings with a prosperous mercer, who had a good 
house and received guests. Unfortunately he had just been supplied 
with more than his complement by a large family which had, the 
previous day, returned from the Argentine, whither it seems many 
people go from this region, returning either for a vacation or perma- 
nently after having, I suppose, made their pile. We had then to 
inspect the “ Posadas.” The best of these was, from our point of view, 
quite impossible. After wasting some time in searches, inspections, 
and palavers, we were reluctantly coming to the conclusion that we 
most stay one night at the Posada and return next day, when a 
gentleman who had attended us throughout our researches, as is a 
common habit in these regions, all matters of negotiation and market- 
ing being matters of great general interest, volunteered the information 
that he thought something could be done. In fact, he had the key of 
a vacant house, in which he thought we could put up, and his wife 
could look after our commissariat and other domestic affairs. We finally 
found ourselves installed in a large house with very good rooms, not . 
entirely devoid of furniture, and, at a very belated hour, secured, not a 
sumptaous feast, but something to eat. Here we resided and got on 
very well during our stay at Canales. We found, unfortunately, that 
the house was not entirely uninhabited, but a little arrangement got 
over the difficulty. The Posada here, and our observations at the 
villages in the district, showed that the accommodation available in this 
region was much behind that that we met with in the Albarracin 
{Sierra. Last year, at Bejar, Piedrahita, and Avila, we did not try 
the smaller villages, but fancy they also were not to be commended. 

We did not ascertain the exact height of Canales de la Sierra, 
where we stayed from June 27th to July 9th, but it cannot be much 
over 2500 feet. It is a considerable distance below the Col between 
it and Barbadilla, and to that, one descends a good way from the 
highest point of the railway. Canales lies in a valley with a little 
stream, the Najarilla, that was quite dry a mile above the village, but 
a mile below was quite a little river. On the north there rises 
immediately, in somewhat steep slopes, a hill, the ridge of which runs 
east and ^vest at a height of perhaps 5500 feet, certainly not more, 
passing round towards the northwest into a higher summit, which 
we took to be the Sierra de la Demanda, possibly about 7400 feet. 
This carried, during our stay, several considerable patches of snow. 
This appears to be the highest point in the group after Moncayo, 
which is, however, really distinct, the other summits are really parts 
of the same mass as the Demanda, and, though the maps say other- 
wise, we fancied tho Urbion and Oebellera were a trifle higher than the 
Demanda, but then we viewed these from the north and so their 
snowy patches made a comparatively greater display. Opposite, to the 
south, was a lower hill, a little further off, ranging backwards to a 
long high ridge with much snow, the Sierra Campina. The top of 
this was some ten miles oif, and we never got up courage to visit it. 
In fact, we could only have made a day’s journey there and back, with 
no time to do anything when there. To the southeast, and some fifteen 
or twenty miles off, but over a very broken country, was the bold and 
precipitous summit of the Cebellera and the range of the Pico de Urbion. 
These we should much liked to have visited, but it would have been 
a full day’s journey to get there, and w^e could hear of no accommodation 
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anywhere near the mountain. It was matter of much regret that we 
should be so near these tempting summits and yet find it practically 
impossible to visit them. 

Our hunting-grounds were on the lower slopes and broken ground 
at the foot of the hills on the north, along the top of these, and towards 
the higher points of the Sierra de la Demanda, and on some rather 
bare hills opposite. A little valley parallel to the main one, and to 
the south of it, presented some good ground and led up to the Pinar, 
an area of pine- wood about 1200 feet above Canales, and five or six 
miles off. 

The lowest slopes were usually rather bare, but had, in the little 
valleys between them, more or less blackthorn and Genista, Very soon 
a scrub of small oak-bushes of the woolly-leaved species was reached, 
and this continued more or less to a considerable elevation, in some 
places, very low down, was a good deal of heath, but this was not 
usually abundant till near the top of the oak-scrub. The oak-scrub 
reached behind Canales to the top of the ridge, on the other side of 
which was a thick beech forest. Elsewhere, where the true succession 
could be found, the beech followed on the oak at a higher level, and 
this happened at one higher portion of the ridge. It really also was 
seen on the north side of the ridge, where the oak was very low down. 
The difierence between the two sides amounted to 1000 feet or so, 
occupied by oak on the southern aspect, being on the northern occupied 
by beech. The difference in climate on the two sides being thus 
something like 1000 to 1500 feet of elevation in favour of the southern 
aspect. 

The impression I received during the first few days at Canales, was 
that I bad got amongst precisely the same set of insects that I left on 
the wing in the Eiviera twelve weeks before. Polyommatus baton, 
Nomiades cyllarus, Syrichthus sao, Thais rumina, OoUas ednsa, 0. hyale, 
Eaehloe euphejioidesj Xomiades melamps, Cyaniris argiolns, Brenthis 
euphrosyfie, Erehia erias (at Locarno eleven weeks before), Adscita 
atatices, Tanagra chaerophyllata, Fidonia atomaria, etc. The species 
were not remarkable as occurring anywhere in the south, the curious 
feature was their association together so long as nearly three months 
later than they were seen in the south of France, so much further 
north. The inland situation had perhaps as much to do with the 
lateness at Canales, as the elevation, which, as I have said, was not 
very great. 

On my first excursion on the slopes at Canales I met with a species 
of Heterogynis, which appears to be specifically distinct, being attached 
to Genista and having a very different habit in spinning its cocoon 

from the other species. The larvae of Aglaope infausta were extra- 
ordinarily abundant on bushes of blackthorn here, often stripping them 
quite bare and apparently rendering them suitable to the attacks of a 
large Buprestid, of the genus Ploiodis, that we often found basking 
on the bare branches. 

The Genista scorpins, at Canales, afforded by beating, though beat- 
ing so low, stiff, thorny a bush was rather difficult, except when it 
grew on a steep bank, larvae of an Orgyia, which were at first very 
small, but as they grew older, seemed, as in fact’ proved to be the case, 
to be (h'gyia aurolimhata, they were also beaten, though less freely, 
from the oak-scrub, whence also came one larva, which was not reared, 
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that must have been 0. mitiqiia, though it may have been one of the 
(). ericae group, with whose larv^ I have no acquaintance; whatever it 
was, it seemed odd to get one, and one only. Larvae of Theda ilia's 
(and spmi and of (hneria rubea, were also fairly common on the 
oak-scrul), as w^ell aS of Malacosoma nenstria, whilst those of Malacosoma 
franconiea w^as often met with in odd examples on low growing 
plants. A very handsome larva (possibly Lachneis eataa‘) also 
occurred on the oak, and a larva and a cocoon of Phorodesma pmtidata 
were taken. 

The oak also afforded several larvae, none of which were reared, 
which were most probably TneJdnra (/) tLicis. 

The most interesting species on the Genista scorpius was the Hetero- 
j/i/nis, which has characters so far distinguishing it from the two 
recognised species of the genus, as to justify its claim to separate 
specific rank, though it is in many respects very close to JL penella. I 
propose to call it tmialensls from its habitat. It is larger than H, penella^ 
has shorter cilia, a different tint on upper and lower wings, and is 
especially different in the peculiar elaboration of the female cocoon, 
with a corresponding difference of habits. [See Trans. Ent. Sot\ 
Lond., 1904.] 

Although we reached Canales from the west, we found that the 
more regular way of approach is from the northeast, viz., by the valley 
of the Najerilla, in the upper valley of which Canales is. There is, in 
fact, a diligence service along this valley from Canales to Logrono, on 
the main railway line to Saragossa. This service is of a rather 
primitive and limited character from Canales to Mansilla, the first 
stage, and traverses a country very similar to that around Canales. 
Departing by this diligence, we were able the first day to reach 
Aguiano. Between Mansilla and Aguiano, the valley of the Najarilla, 
is one of the most picturesque defiles I have ever visited. The deep 
cutting the river has made serpentines interminably, and one often sees 
no way out in front, the banks are steep and broken by high and bold 
precipices, and varied by hanging woods, the dominant colour w^as 
derived from the great masses of the Genista (like jiarida) seen at 
Canales, which here abounded in great masses, but the colouring was 
very varied by the rocks and trees, and the yellow never became 
monotonous. 

Aguiano is situated at a point where steep sharp ridges of rock 
nearly meet on each side of the stream, and with the high precipices 
they fall back into, and which follow the stream above and below, 
make a passage practically impassable till engineered, and no doubt 
most easily defended in times when that was a primary consideration. 

Below^ Aguiano, whence we proceeded the following morning, the 
valley is more open, but still very picturesque at very many points. 
At Aguiano 'we saw Lneanus cernts somewhat freely on the wing, it 
seemed a spot where good collecting could be done, especially somewhat 
earlier in the season. The diligence left Aguiano at 4 a.m., and we 
had the pleasure of starting without breakfast. We got on the same 
day by train from Logrono to Tudela and Tarazona. 

(To be contmned.) 
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Some observations on the larvae of Cossus iigniperda, with special 
reference to the Coleoptera haunting its burrows. 

By NOEMAN H. JOY, F.E.C.S., F.E.S. 

Cosnioi lujniperda, Fb., is snch a common moth in the Bradtiold 
neighbourhood that I have had an exceptional opportunity of observing 
its depredations, although it is chiefly as a coleopterist that I have 
examined the trees it has attacked. These trees are in nearly all cases 
oaks, of which I know between 26 and 30. There are also two ash-trees 
in this neighbourhood, one quite killed, and one elm. In nearly every 
case about here the 6'os.s'//.9-infected trees are found in small groups of 
three or four close together ; even in one large wood where there are a 
number of such trees they are arranged in four distinct groups. One 
often finds that one of the trees in a group is more severely attacked 
than the others, and is no doubt the original ‘‘ source of infection.” It 
is probable that, as a rule, the 2 moth very seldom travels far before 
laying its eggs, generally laying them on the same tree it has been 
bred from, or at any rate on an adjacent tree. This would account for 
this grouping of infested trees. One also occasionally finds an old 
tree very much eaten, with no others in its vicinity. These solitary 
trees have obviously been attacked for many years by the moth, and it 
would be interesting to know if the tree is in all cases standing alone, 
without a tree within a few hundred yards of it. or is only 
surrounded by young and healthy trees. In the few cases I know of, 
one of these conditions prevails. 

I have noticed in every case that trees that have only recently 
been attacked have already got a large number of dead branches on 
them, and so no doubt are already on the down grade, and I have 
never yet seen a really healthy tree showing signs of attack. I believe 
that, as a rule, the moth lays its eggs on the tree from which it has 
itself bred, and here the young larvae have a good chance of living 
under the already weakened bark, bxit that if the eggs are laid on a 
young and healthy tree the vitality of the bark resists the attack of the 
very young larvae. 

If a forester wishes to clear himself of this pest the quickest plan 
would be to cut down all the infested trees at the end of July. By 
this time all the ? moths would have laid their eggs, and the full- 
grown larvte would not yet have left the tree, as one usually finds 
these wandering about in search of a place to hybernate at the middle or 
end of xAugust. Of course, it would be necessary to keep a look-out 
during the next two years in case some eggs have been laid on a fresh 
tree. Besides this “ radical cure,” I believe good can be done in some 
cases by stripping ofl* the dead and undermined bark in August and 
September ; one thus often finds the larv^ in all stages just under the 
bark, and they are destroyed. In a few^ trees where I have done this 
while searching for beetles, I have found that the next year the sap no 
longer runs from the tree, the bare place left dries up, and the living 
bark heals perfectly round the edges. 

The coleoptera that are found at the exuding sap and under the 
bark of infected trees may be roughly divided into four groups : 

(1) The species that are exclusively found in such a situation or to 
which this sap is certainly a special attraction ; (2) species usually 
found under bark or at sap, but which are not specially partial to the 
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Comm trees ; (8) species usually found in decaying vegetable matter 
and so are attracted by the fermenting sap ; (4) the accidental visitors 
including several very common predaceous species. 

The following belonging to the first group has occurred here : 
Thammraea hospita, Maerk., and Thamiaraea cbinamoniea, Grav., 
abundant at most trees ; Philontkus fttscm, Grav., six specimens under 
the loose bark of one tree ; Homalium planum^ Payk., rather common; 
Kpuraea decenif/attatai F., and JbJ. Bris. The former common 

this year but rare last, and the latter common last year but quite rare 
this. There can be no mistaking typical specimens of these two species 
or forms, but I have some, only a small proportion compared with the 
numbers of typical specimens I have taken, which are very puzzling 
and are evidently intermediate forms. Soeronia punctatuswia, 111., is 
very common ; 8. grkea, L., which I do not include in this group, 1 
have only taken once. Thalycra aericea, Sturm, has turned up twice. 
i'ryptarcha str 'ujata, F., and C, imperalis, F., are both common at some 
trees. These pupate in the soft earth soaked in sap at the roots of the 
tree. Canon Fowler mentions Silitm rubiginosa, Er., as being specially 
attached to Cossus trees, but I have not yet identified it from here. 

I have a list of eighteen of the bark-frequenting species that have 
been taken ‘‘at Cossus.” Among the most interesting are — Qnedivs 
ventralisy Ar., which I have taken once ; Homalimn planvm, Payk. ; 
11, pimctipenne^ Thoms. ; Epuraea deleta, Er., the last two being two 
of the commonest species found at the exuding sap. Ips qvadripunc- 
tata^ Herbst, is common in one small group of trees, but I have found 
it nowhere else. Bhizophagm fermgineiis, Payk., I take commonly at 
another group of trees. Besides these I have taken Dryocoetefi nllosm, 
F., and Xylehorm dryograpJmSf Ratz., in the dead bark around the 
“ wound ” in the tree. 

Among the species of the third group are the Homalota^ sometimes 
very abundant, but which I have not yet identified. Aleochara 
mccicola, Th., and Tachinm nijipes, L., are two of the most character- 
istic of this group. The accidental visitors include such common 
species as Pterostichm madidua, F., and Tacky porun chrynomeliniatj L. 
Dorcas parallelopipedim^ L., I have taken twice. Besides coleoptera the 
most conspicuous species of other orders which frequently visit the 
trees are Eugonia jjolychlorits, L., and Vesjja riifa. Wasps have 
been specially common this year at the ( V>,s\s7(,s‘-infested trees, as there 
has been such a short supply of fruit for them. I have on several 
occasions found a tree only recently attacked by the Cossus larvte, by 
noticing a conspicuous mass of wasps at the base of a tree, for it has 
been in eveiy case, but perhaps one, that I have found the primary 
attack within a few inches of the ground. As the sap does not run 
from the trees until June, this is the earliest month one can expect to 
find the beetles, but the best months are August and September, when 
apparently the larvae are particularly active, and the trees quite dry up 
again by the end of October. 

Agabas (Eriglenus) unguicularis, Thoms., and A. (Gaurodytes) 

affinis, Payk. 

By W. E. SHARP, F.E.S. 

To sufficiently discriminate between these species has, I think, 
been a difficulty which I have shared with many other coleopterists, 
and for this reason I venture to record the result of my investigation 
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into the subject, although it is, perhaps, not quite as satisfactory as 
could have been desired. A. affinis was described by Paykull in 1798 
{Fn, Suec,, p. 211), A. {Firifflemm) imifuicularu by Thompson in 1860 
(SkancL CoL, ix., p. 102). The latter is a not uncommon species in 
the British Isles, and I have been able to examine specimens from 
Cumberland, Armagh, Askham bog (Yorkshire), Norfolk, and Esher 
(Surrey). The form known in our cabinets as^. affims was introduced 
by Dr. Sharp to the British list on specimens taken by himself and 
the late Mr. Lennon near Dumfries. I have also received it from 
Mr. Day, of Carlisle, and Mr. Britten, of Penrith, taken in North 
Cumberland. It has also been recorded by Mr. Edwards from 
Brandon, in Suffolk {Fhit. Mo. Mar/., 1890, p. 64). These latter 
specimens I have, however, had no opportunity of seeing. In Dr. 
Sharp’s great work on the Dytiseiclae the two species are described as 
follows : — 

Oblongo-ovalis, niger, vix supra subsenescens, antennis pedibusque rulis, 
femoribus picescentibus, sublsevigatus, elytris guttula pone, medium maculaque 
apiciali pallidis , 6 J x 3 J. A. affi n in . 

Ovalis sat conyexus vix supra subaenescens, antennis pedibuaque rutis, 
femoribus picescentibus, subtillisime reticulatus, nitidus, elytris guttula pone 
medium maculaque apici ale pallidis, elytris punctis subseriatis at apicialibus baud 
profnndis, epipleuris basi rufescentibus, 6Jx3J. A. unguiciilarh. 

Now it is obvious that the disparity here expressed is insufficient to 
separate satisfactorily the two species, and comparison between the 
Dumfries specimens and admitted A. unffidcidarh hardly confirms the 
slight difterence in sculpture thus indicated. In Canon Fowler’s work 
more stress is laid on the shape, colour of body, and diffei’ence in 
colour of the refiexed base of elytra — pitchy-red in A. umjidcidaris 
and black in A. affints. A.n examination, however, of a number of 
specimens of obviously the same species from the same locality shows 
that this latter character varies considerably, and cannot be relied on 
as a specific character. 

Thompson {Skand. Col.^ ix., 102) says of A. mvjtdcidarh * 
“ Gaurodyti affini simillimus, sed . . . . prothorace lateribus 
piceis, apicem versus magis angustato, capite minori, metasternique 
laciniis lateralibus angustioribusdiscedeus;” and of ‘‘Mas — 

tarsis anticis unguiculis brevibus, anteriore infra medium subtus dente 
valido acuto armato,” and, further, “ In mare structura ab affinibus 
optime distinguendus.” Bedel [Vol. du Bassin dc la Seine, i., 245) 
does not mention A. migidcularh at all, but says of A. affinu: 

Ongle interne des tarses anterieurs arme d’un fort dent aigue.” 

As there is probably no doubt but that the specimens on which 
both these species were originally described were Scandinavian, I was 
anxious to obtain authentic examples from that country. This, 
however, proved to be a matter of some difficulty, as A. 
especially seems to be a rare species there. Finally, however, through 
the kindness of Prof. W. Y. Sjostat, of Stockholm, I have had the 
opportunity of examining Swedish specimens both of A. affinis and 
A. unytdcularis. The latter differs in no respect from British 
examples of the species, and, as the specimens of the former were 
females, I was unable to verify the male characteristics as given by 
Thompson. There are, however, slight differences observable between 
the Swedish form and the A. affinia as known from Dumfries. The 
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shape of the latter is distinctly more elongate and parallel-sided, tlu^ 
legs and antennae a clear red instead of somewhat infnscate, and the 
occipital spots much more distinct and of a brighter colour. These 
differences do not, however, appear to me to be sufficient to justify 
the assumption that our Dumfries insect may not after all be the 
A. affinis of Thompson — in fact, careful examination of the males, 
both of these and the Carlisle specimens, reveals the male 
characteristics, which, I think, are undoubtedly specific, very 
distinctly. The much shorter anterior tarsal claws, the ‘‘dens 
validus et acutus” of the same claws juentioned by Thompson, and 
more especially, a character to which my attention was first drawn by 
Mr. H. J. Thouless, of Norwich — that is, the difference in the 
stridulatory file. In A. affinis the teeth of this file are deeper, set 
at wider intervals, and generally much more distinct ; the edge, also, 
of the abdominal cavity which bears these teeth is more abrupt, so 
that the organ is probably a more effective instrument than it is in 
A, imijnicnlans. These, of course, are all male characteristics, but 
quite sufficient to discriminate specifically between the two insects. 
I must confess, however, that I find the females exceedingly difficult 
to separate. I do not think the colour of the reflexed edge of the 
elytra is at all constant in either species, and the shape of body and 
colour of legs and antenna are certainly comparative and probably 
variable. As regards the relative shape and size of the wings of the 
metasternum, I can hardly detect much difference, certainly “ not 
enough,” as Canon Fowler says, “ to warrant their being placed in 
two different genera, as is done by Thompson.” The relationship 
between the two species seems closely comparable with that which 
exists between A, ffuttatiis^ Payk., and A, hUjuttatm, 01. , which, 
similarly, can only be separated with certainty by the male 
characteristics. 

In conclusion, I would sum up the differences, as far as I have 
been able to detect them, as follows : — 

Porm move parallel, colour deeper black, legs and antenna) a clearer red, 
occipital spots more distinct. In male, anterior tarsal claws shorter, outer claw 
armed with a very distinct large shaip tooth which extends to middle of claw, 
teeth of stridulatory file deeper and more distinct, edge of stridulatory cavity more 
abrupt. , , , A,ajmis, 

Form more oval, colour with a slight iEiieous cast, legs and antenna) more 
infuscato, occipital spots less distinct. In male, anterior tarsal claws larger, with 
an inconspicuous tooth at base, teeth of stridulatory tile tiner, cdoser together, and 
less distinct, edge of stridulatory cavity rounded off. A. unpnkularis. 

A. mujidcidaris seems fairly widely distributed over Great Britain 
and Ireland, but of the occurrence of A. affinis further south than 
Cumberland more evidence is required. Both species probably belong 
to the “ Celtic ” or northern group in our fauna. 

The egg«Iaying habits of Polyommatus admetus var. ripartii, with 
description of its ovum. 

By H. POWELIi. 

This butterfly was fairly abundant, though local, in the Fntrevaux 
district (Basses- Alpes) towards the end of July, 190k Like nearly all 
the other species, it was quite a fortnight behind the usual date of 
appearance. In 1901 males were flying in the same locality as early 
as June 29th. Its favourite habitat is a rather bare slope of ground 
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below the oak and beech woods of the Montagne de Gourdon, and 
about thirty minutes’ walk above the Neigeas cascade. Lavender 
grows abundantly here, also many small leguminous plants, including 
at least two species of Onohrychis^ one of which, Onohrychu crista-yalli, 
I subsequently found to be the foodplant of P. var. ripartii* This is 
not the only locality for these insects. They are met with on some 
other lavender patches in the district, but I have found them nowhere 
so commonly as here. They are lively little butterflies, not over easy 
to take when the sun is shining strongly. After sundown, however, 
all one has to do is to bottle them from the lavender flowerheads as 
they sleep. I have seen as many as half-a-dozen on one clump. 

On July 31st I observed several females evidently on the look-out 
for the foodplant. I followed one of these for an hour, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing her lay five eggs in that time. She flew about 
in a fluttering fashion amongst the low growing plants, settling occa- 
iflonally on a dry twig, but it was some time before she found the plant 
she wanted. Several times she alighted upon another species of Ono~ 
brycJm with a much smaller leaf, but never for long, and no eggs were 
laid upon this plant. Finding an (K crinta-yalli at last, she settled on 
the top of a fruit-bearing twig, both fruit and twig being perfectly dry. 
She made her way slowly downwards, feeling carefully for a likely spot 
with the end of her abdomen, her antenna being bent towards the 
stem. She was very particular about finding the right place, and 
visited three or four twigs before deciding to deposit the eggs, digging 
the end of her body into all angles formed by the peduncles, bracts, 
and hollow cells on the fruit. At length she was satisfied, depositing 
her egg carefully at the base of a bract, between it and the stem. As 
soon as the egg was laid she flew ofi: to a short distance for a rest, 
opening her wings to the sun. In a few minutes she again com- 
menced her search, and after awhile laid another egg, this time deep 
down between the fruit and the calyx. The rest of the eggs were 
deposited in similar well-protected positions, but never on the leaves 
or any growing part of the plant. In the intervals she frequently 
went to take her rest on a lavender flower, and so got a feed at the 
same time. 

The egg when fresh laid is light green, but it dries very rapidly, 
becoming whitish to the naked eye. Under the hand lens it strikes 
one at once as being very like a spikeless, dried sea-urchin. I ex- 
amined it the same day under a microscope, which the local physician, 
Dr. Liautand, very kindly placed at my service. 

Diameter at equator as nearly as possible 0*6mm.; height, 0*2nim.; 
shape, circular around the equator, but very much flattened top and 
bottom, being somewhat button-like. There is a small rather shallow 
crater above, leading to the micropyle. The egg is a very beautiful 
object, being thickly studded with white towers or knobs, each one the 
centre of a stellate arrangement of thin white walls or ridges. These 
ridges run up to the bases of the towers, dividing the egg- surface into 
elongated cells. The towers are hollowed out at the top. They 
diminish considerably in size near the micropylar depression, which is 
covered with minute cells, apparently modified from the surrounding 
star-tower system. The ground colour of the egg is pale green. To 
the naked eye, as stated before, it appears white when dry, though 
green when freshly laid. This change is due to the thick studding of 
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knobs and ridges, which, at first transparent, become opaque and white 
on drying. 

The ground colour also gradually changes. By August 8th it had 
become greyish- white, and remained so until the first week in Novem- 
ber, when it turned a distinctly darker grey, the egg hatching on 
November 10th. The young larva made a circular hole in the upper 
part of the egg, and through this it passed. It did not eat the empty 
eggshell. 

Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BURE, B.A. E.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

[Continued from p. 44 .) 

Section II : Diotyopteea. 

Division: Blattodea. 

European cockroaches, excluding accidental visitors, represent four 
families, which may be distinguished in the following manner : — 
Table of Families. 

1. All femora spined beneath- Claws of tarsi with a pad 
between. 

2. Subgenital lamina ? broad and flat ; principal 
(radial) vein of elytra with, simple branching. 

3. Supraanal plate and ? round, transverse 
and narrow ; wings, when present, with a 
clear, veinless, folded triangular area at 
the apex ; oothecsB arched, longitudinally 
keeled . . . . . . Fam. 1. Ectobiil/E. 

3,8. Supraanal plate s and ? triangularly pro- 
duced; wings, when present, with no 
unveined apical area ; oothecae smooth, 
compressed Fam. 2. Phyllodromhi>ak. 

2.2. Subgenital lamina ? with a valve; principal 

(radial) vein of elytra with many branches Fam. 3. Blattipas. 

1.1. Femora not spined beneath. Claws of tarsi, in , with 
a very small pad, in ? no pad ; ? s are wingless ; s 
have developed elytra and wings, former with a broad 
and wide ulnar area . . . . . . Fam. 4. Heterogamiilae 

( = P0LyPHAGIX>/E). 

The important characters for classification may be gathered from 
the above table. The members of the Heterofjawiidae are not likely to 
be confused with the others : they are purely meridional species ; the 
female is convex and apterous, and burrows in sand ; the males are 
active flyers, and often come to light. 

The Blattidae are the exotic cockroaches that have become estab- 
lished in many European towns under artificial conditions, and, from 
their larger size alone, are unlikely to be confused with the remaining 
forms. The two European species of are easily known ; 

Loboptera is black and apterous, somewhat resembling a woodlouse in 
appearance, and Phyllodromia germanim is now a familiar insect ; it 
can be recognised at once by the two long parallel black stripes on the 
pronotum. 

The wild cockroaches occur under dried leaves, moss, and refuse, 
on flowers and shrubs. The best way to take them is by sweeping. 

Family I: Eotobiidje. 

Table of Genera. 

Elytra perfectly developed, with distinct veins, sometimes 

abbreviated, never rudimentary Ectobia. 

1.1. Elytra horny, veins not apparent, or hardly so, or 

elytra entirely rudimentary. Wings absent . . .. Aphlebia. 
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Genus I; Ectobia, Westwood. 

Table of Species. 

1. Disc ot pronotum dark or black, with pale borders. 

2. Side margins only of pronotum pale. (Elytra of ? 

shorter than those ot e) 1. LAPpONiCA,Linu. 

2.2. Disc of pronotum very black, ah borders pale. 

S. Margins of pronotum uniformly pale ; elytra 

of ? short, wings absent . . . . 2. albicincta, Brunner. 

8.8. Margins of pronotum speckled with black ; 

elytra and wings surpassing abdomen <? s 8. nic^sensis, Brisout. 
1.1. Disc of pronotum testaceous, pellucid or striolated. 

2. Very small ; colour grey ; elytra short in 9 . . . . 4. panzbri, Stephens. 

2.2. Larger; colour of straw, or pale; elytra long in 
both sexes. 

3. Pronotum and elytra with a few specks ; 

abdomen varied with dark . . . . 5. livida, Fabricius. 

8.3. No specks on pronotum or elytra; 
abdomen ^ uniform beneath, or longi- 
tudinally striped ; in 9 pale . . . . 6. vittiventeis, Costa. 

1. Ectobia lapponica, Linn. 

Of the northern species, this resembles E, livida in size, but E. 
panzer i in colour. It is very variable, and the black parts often change 
to reddish, so that it sometimes resembles E. livida. The larvae are 
entirely black, except the sides of the pronotum which are pale. A 
good distinguishing character is the dark pronotum. with a clear, pale 
border. Length of body, 8mm. -11mm. ^ , 8mm. -9 • 5mm. 2 ; of 
elytra, 8mm.-10mm. ^ , 5mm.-6mm. 2 • 

Widely distributed, and not uncommon in northern and central 
Europe, Lapland, Finland, Denmark, and northern Norway (where, 
according to Linne, it eats the dried fish of the Lapps) ; in England, 
it has been taken in several localities, from the Isle of Wight to 
Liverpool ; it occurs in all France, though chiefly in the north. In 
Belgium, it is recorded from the Ardennes, from Condroz, Campan, 
and Brussels. It is common in upper and lower Austria. In southern 
Europe it is rarer, but occurs sometimes on mountains, as on Mount 
Etna. In Spain it is rare, but noted from Corunna, Lugo, Villa Eutis, 
and also from Lisbon. 

The variety pallida, Stephens {feste de Selys), in which all the body 
is paler, and the pronotum reddish, has occurred in Belgium, at Ahin, 
near Huy, and it seems to be the commonest form in Spain, 

2. Ectobia albicincta, Brunner. 

Distinguished by the semicircular pronotum, with black centre, 
surrounded by a pale ring. Length of body, 7mm. ^ , 8mm. 2 ; of 
elytra, 6mm. ^ , I’Smm. 2 . A rare south-eastern species that has 
been taken in Tuscany. 

3. Ectobia nic^eensis, Brisout. 

Difters from the former in the speckled pale border of the pronotum. 
Length of body, 6*2mm. S , 7mm. 2 ; of elytra, 5mm. ^ , 6*8nim. 2 - 

A rare species found near Nice, and at Digne, and St. Martin 
(Basses- Alpes). 

4. Ectobia panzbri, Stephens {—ericetorum, Wesmael). 

Known by its small size and speckled greyish colour. The northern 
specimens are usually darker, sometimes nearly black, and the southern 
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forms paler. The var. nifpipes^ Steph., is probably the same Oi^haeckeli^ 
BoL, which was formerly wrongly attributed to the former species. 
The general colour is black, with the black pronotum pale bordered. 
The var. concolor, Serv., is paler, of an uniform colour. Length of 
body, 7mm.-Bmm. ^ , 6mm. $ ; of elytra, 6*5mm.-7’5mm. , 

8mm. $ . fit will be observed that the elytra of the female are 
shortened.] 

Common on the south coast of England, especially on the coast 
itself. In France it occurs chiefly in the north and centre. In 
Belgium it is eoimnon, especially on the coast, as on the dunes near 
Ostend, also at Lanaeken, Calmpthout, and Oostmarl. In Germany 
it is rarer, but occurs in the Buchenwald, and at Niirenborg ; and in 
Switzerland, in Valais. The var. kaeoheli, if it be really the same as 
nifjripL's, occurs on the English south coast : it is recorded from Ferrol. 
The var. concolor^ which also occurs at Ferrol, is the common form of 
central and southern Spain ; it occurs also on the north coast of 
Portugal, Lugo, Corunna, Espinho. 

5. Ectobia livida, Fabricius. 

The straw-colour, with a few specks, and entirely developed wings 
and elytra in both sexes, distinguish this species. Length of body, 
O'Smm. $ , 8mm. $ ; of elytra, 10mm. $ , 6*5mm. $ . 

The larvae are at first reddish, darker posteriorly ; later they are 
entirely pale above, with a dark band between the eyes. 

Common in central and southern Europe. In England it is 
widely distributed, but less common than the preceding species ; it 
occurs in the New Forest. In France it is common from Hyercs to 
Paris. In Belgium it is recorded from Rochefort, Colbeau, Brussels, 
Ahin, and Rouge Cloitre. It is also common in Upper and Lower 
Austria, where it is said by Krauss to cross with E* lapponica. It 
occurs also in nearly all the Iberian Peninsula : Barcelona, Valencia, 
Cartagena, Vergara, Monsagro, Ucles, El Sitio (Serrannia de Cuenca), 
Coimbra ; In Italy, at Pegli and Voltaggio ; also in Guernsey. 

6. Eotobia vittiventris, Costa. 

Distinguished from the preceding species by the entire absence of 
specks and the pale underside, sometimes banded with black, k poor 
species, that is, perhaps, only a variety of the preceding. Length of 
body, 8mm. d'j 6mm.-7mm. 2 ; of elytra, 9mm. S' , 7mm.-8miu. 2 • 

A meridional form ; in Prance, at Montpellier and Var; in Switzer- 
land, at Geneva; in Italy, at Voltaggio, Naples, Messina; and in 
Tuscany. It is noted from Spain by Brunner, and from Portugal by 
Pieber, but has not been found by Bolivar. It is found also hi Algeria 
and South Africa. 

(To be continued,) 


Swiss butterflies in 1903. 

By W. G. 8HELDON. 

My experience in late June and early July, 1902, had made it 
evident to me that, for collecting butterflies frequenting heights of 
5000ft, and upwards, I was a fortnight too early for the very best time, 
accordingly, this year I timed my visit to the Rhone Valley and the 
surrounding mountains a little later. The morning of July 12th 
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found me, at Aigle, bound for the well remembered Sepey road, 
accompanied by Mr. Sloper, who had been staying at that village for 
some time, and my son. After one’s recent English experience, several 
miles of tramping, a drenching, and half-a-dozen specimens on a good 
day, varied by the drenching and the tramping, without the specimens, 
on a bad day, the brilliant blue sky and wealth of insect life were 
indeed a welcome change. 

As one walked up the zigzags, Folyoimnatus daman, both sexes, 
began to appear, together with plenty of P, corydon and some P. hylan, 
a belated specimen of Lycaena anon was netted ; the large Argynnids, 
Aryynnh aylaia, A. adippe, and A. niohe var. eris, were of course there, 
and I picked up my first Epinephele lycaon, a male, easily distinguished 
from E. jnrfina when one knows the points of difference, but not 
otherwise ; presently we came to the rocks and the species changed for 
the better, Apatura was not infrequent here and in good condition; 
owing to an unfortunate accident to my net, however, I only managed 
to get one “ emperor.” Small examples of nibylla were frequent, 

and fine ones of Satyrns hermione, of both sexes, swarmed, with a few 
nice, and welcome, females of H. cordiila. Tkecla ilicis was in its 
customary abundance, together with a few Zephynis quercits ; whilst in 
the shady glades Pararye acliine flew here and there. Skippers were 
not prominent, and I only noticed a few" Pyrym mo, and a single 
Carcharodits althaeae, I was much pleased to get some fine and varied 
females of 21elitaea dndyyna, for I had only obtained one female the 
previous year. My son found a larva of Papilio podaliriioi feeding on 
a species of PnmuH, this pupated in due course, but the imago has not 
yet emerged, and is evidently going over until next year (1904). 

July 13th found me on the old ground, Martigny to Vernayaz, 
which, however, was not so prolific as last season, the wealth of 
Lycfenids and Melitaeas was represented by but few examples, evidently 
this is especially a June locality, the second broods were in, several 
emerging. On this and the following day I obtained ironepteryiv 
rhanmi, just api^earing ; Limenitin Camilla, in some numbers ; Vanessa 
io, Kityonia polychloron, emerged; Melitaea phoehe, almost over; 
Jf. didyma, females again, and very typical ones ; a single Melitaea 
athalia, the only one seen in Switzerland by me this year ; an odd 
Brenthin amathuda; a few Aryynnia daphne, somewhat pa^d; Avyynnh 
aylaia, A» niobe, type, and var. eria, A. adippe; and s'warms of Dryai^ 
paphia, including one or two pale spotted forms. A few Krehia dyyne 
still lingered, and there were plenty of Satyrm hermione, females of 
(liryHophanioi yordiun, not uncommon, and were still in good 
condition, and with them I was much pleased to see the brilliant (.\ 
riryanreae for the first time. One’s first sight of this species raises 
vivid fancies of w"hat a gorgeous creature our lost C. dispar must 
have been ; I also took a single female of C. hippothoe, Polyommatns 
amanda ’was almost over, but I managed to get one or two tolerable 
females, and some Polyommatus hylas and P. eumedon ; a large blue 
netted proved, to my delight, to be a fine male P, meleayer, and one 
other specimen escaped after being actually in a pillbox, an instance 
of injudicious curiosity on iny part. ( 'yanlrh aryioLiis was just appear- 
ing in the second brood, and my captures of it included a fine female 
with broad, dark borders, practically identical w"ith our British summer 
form. I w'as pleased to get a few Theda spini for the first time. 
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A morning spent on the banks of the Ehone was not unprolific, on 
the way I picked up a fine A'patiira ilia, settled on the road, some 
Cupido sehrm, with plenty of Rustinis argus (aego7i) and B, a7^gyrog7iomon, 
A fine form of Hippmxhia semele, approaching var. aristaeits, was 
plentiful. I was unlucky with Lycamia iolaa once more, half-a-dozen 
specimens were netted, but they were all mere rags, and this species 
can get ragged. Evidently I was two or three weeks too late. An 
afternoon round the “ Tour de la Batiaz ” was chiefly notable for the 
number of female cordula taken, including an aberration with 

four equal-sized white ocelli on each forewing, equidistant, in a line, 
and with black rings round, a very striking form. 

July 16th and 17th were spent at the Col de la Forclaz, a very 
charming locality, on a breezy ridge of about 5000ft. elevation, half- 
way between Martigny and Chamonix, and reached from either by a 
good road. I have not seen a more promising locality in Switzerland, 
the country all round teems with butterflies, and one can get amongst 
them by easy walks in all directions ; if one wants valley species, a 
walk down towards Martigny will give any amount, whilst if mountain 
species are required, the collector has a choice of half-a-dozen easy 
ascents, in addition to which, very many species are to be taken just 
outside the hotel, or on the walk to the Glacier de Trient. There is a 
very good and comfortable little hotel, whose proprietor is most oblig- 
ing, his cuisine excellent, and his charges five francs per diem, what 
more can one wish for ? 

Of the two days I was able to spend here, one was wet, and unsuit- 
able for collecting, consequently only the fringe was touched of the 
wealth of insects that abounded everywhere. In the meadows round 
the hotel, Ef'ehia tyndarm swarmed, with many E, melampm, E, ceto, 
E, stygne and ChryaophanuH hippothoe var. PAirybia was abundant, 
including specimens very near the type ; alongside the path leading to 
the Glacier de Trient, in the clearings amongst the larches, all the 
above species occurred, and with them 'were fine Krehia ligea, Melitaea 
drcty^ma, Polyowmatus coiydon, CJmjsophamts viryaureae, BmUhis 
amathmia, OJirgsoplianua do-nlis, and mingled with these were wanderers 
from the higher pastures, including Coliaa pkicomone. Two fine male 
PolytnmnatUH optilete, captured, made one wish we had allowed move 
time here, for doubtless it was plentiful 1000ft. higher up. I shall 
certainly hope to revisit the Col on my next holiday in l^iwitzerland. 

July 19th found us once more at Berisal, where we found quite a 
gathering of lepidopterists. The Eev. G. Wheeler, Mr. A. H. Jones, 
and Mr. F. C. Lemann amongst them. Down by the 2nd Eefuge 
Eusticua var. lyddaa still lingered, with a few specimens worth catch- 
ing. Along the Ganter Valley, PolyomuiatHs damo7i swarmed, and 
amongst them I picked up a very fine underside male aberration, in 
which the ■whole of the spots on all wings, except the discoidals, were 
wanting ; on the same day I also obtained a fine underside male 
aberration of Polyommatus enchpri, wdth the whole of the spots, inside 
the peacock eyes, except two on the left forewing, and one on each of 
the other wings, missing. 

Eound the hotel Erehia )nplampi(HW‘AH abundant, and in good order, 
and specimens of PJ. ceto were still in evidence, Argynnis niobe ab. rr/.s, 
Melanargia galatpa, and other species, were frequent, Epinephele lycaoit 
was not common ; by the Ganter bridge the fine El r phi a gomtp was not 
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infrequent, Satyriis cordula was apparently over, but there were plenty 
of S, hermione^ Hipparchia sejnele and Polyommatus corydon abounded. 
Above the bridge the coppers, Chrysophamis virgaureae and C. hipjfothoe 
var. euryhia flashed in the sun like gems, Polyoynmatm hylas was not 
infrequent, and my son netted here the finest Lycaena avion var. 
ohscura I have ever seen, large, in perfect condition, and with the bases 
of the wings light blue, the outer portions jet black, and the line of 
demarcation very pronounced. Hesperia cacaliae and R, alveus were 
abundant, and my captures of the latter species included two H. var. 
cirsii, Paynpliila comm.a was not rare, and consisted chiefly of P. ab. 
dava, A day in the Steinenthal, principally with the object of com- 
pleting my series of Colias palaeno, was not particularly successful from 
this point of view, C, palaeno was very abundant, but in bad order, and 
out of several dozens netted, only three or four were worth retaining, 
I, however, came across a perfect cloud of Polyommatus orbitulns^ 
drinking at a runnel, and sweeping vigorously amongst them I obtained 
more than sufficient for my purpose, and the same netful produced a 
dozen P. eros ; other species observed in the Steinenthal were 
Pavnassim mnemosyne, Aporia crataegi, Pieris rallidice, Colias phicouione, 
Melitaea aurinia var. yiierope, M, parthenie var. varia^ Nrebia mmestra, 
and Lycaena alcon. One day my son climbed high on the Bortelalp, 
and brought back, Melitaea cynthia^ Brenthis pales ^ Erehia lappona and 
Hesperia alveus, 

July 24th and 25th we stayed at the Hotel at the top of the pass, 
and collected there. Specimens here, though not so numerous as at 
B^risal, were in far better condition ; Colias palaeno and C. phicomone 
were not infrequent, and were in fine order, Pieris callidice were scarce 
and passS, Melitaea aiirinia var. merope occurred generally in odd 
specimens. The only blues observed wwe Polyommatus optilete, some 
half-a-dozen, and Lycaena alcon, pretty abundant ; Brenthis euphrosyne 
still occurred, and B. pales was in swarms. 

We spent a very successful afternoon on the slopes above the fifth 
refuge, perhaps the best ground on the Himplon, where Paiiiassim 
ddiusv7B,f\ to the fore, and my series was soon completed. Much wanted 
females of Colias phicomone were depositing ova in the sheltered 
hollows in some numbers, Erehia cassiope, K. mnestra and P. gorge, 
flew here and there, and amongst the hosts of Brenthis pales I netted 
a very fine ab. napaea. On the morning of our departure, my son, on 
edelweiss intent, climbed to the foot of the Kaltwasser glacier, 
reporting, on his return, Erehia glacialis quite common, and he even 
caught one female with thumb and finger. 

July 26th we moved on to the Simplon village; whilst here I had 
two mornings in the Laquinthal, my primary object being, of course, 
Erehia christi, I was unfortunately a fortnight too late for this species, 
and only obtained one imperfect female. The wealth of other species 
obtained here, however, well repaid me. Brmithis amathusia was in great 
profusion, and I obtained all I wanted in a few hours, including plenty 
of females. Erehia vielampns, E, tyndarus, and a small form of E, 
ligea, were all abundant, and I netted here the only Erehia aethiops 
seen by me in Switzerland. Erysophanus hippothoe var. euryhia 
occurred, also ( '. dorilis and swanus of ( \ vingaureae ; Melitaea dlctynna 
flew freely in the clearings, and a number of Parnassins apollo females 
were in evidence, My son obtained, in the meadows below the village, 
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a very fine underside aberration of Lycaena arion, the only good one I 
ever remembered seeing, in which the usual ocelli on the inferior wings 
are elongated into a series of streaks, the spots on the left forewing are 
almost obsolete, those on the right one normal. Unfortunately the 
specimen, like so many abnormal forms, is somewhat crippled. Other 
species taken were aryua^ B. a'njyronomon, Polyommatns 

aatrarche, P. eiimedon, P. hylaa, and Nomiaden aemiaryna, all pretty 
frequent except the last named. Amongst the skippers we found Thy- 
melicus lineola^ PamphUa comma and Henperia rtZ^r?^s, whilst CoenonympJia 
mtyrion was not infrequent. I could only get a few hours down the 
wonderful gorge of Gondo, but I much legretted afterwards that I did 
not spend more time there, for several very welcome and unexpected 
things turned up within a mile of the upper end of the gorge, including 
a fine specimen each of Aryynnia adipjie var. cleodom and Melanaryia 
yalatea var. procida. I believe but few specimens of these forms have 
ever been taken within the Swiss border. The latter specimen had a 
very striking appearance on the wing, very difierent from the typical 
M, yalatea^ and, until I had it in the net, I thought I was pursuing 
a Lvnemtifi, or possibly Neptin liicilla. In addition to these two speci- 
mens, I obtained Erehia rjoa^ite, commonly, E. euryale, Polyommatm 
afitrarche, Pyryus sao, and Pararye mmra^ strangely enough, for this 
late date, in fine condition. 

On July 28th we returned north, en route for Zermatt. After 
spending the night at Brigue, I spent a few hours collecting under the 
clifis by the Rhone ; here, after two or three futile attempts at 
stalking, I managed to catch my first Kuraimm ayitiop)a, a fine large 
specimen in the pink of condition. One’s first antiopa is an event 
for most of us, almost as exciting as the experience must have been to 
the old collectors at Camberwell, and my specimen is certainly a much 
finer one. I obtained another nevr species, to me, in the fine Enodia 
dryaa, almost as large as FJ, antiopa, of a rich brown hue, and with 
lovely blue ocelli, certainly one of the handsomest of European 
Rhopalocera. Plenty of PolyommatuH corydon, P. baton, (Jolias edusa, 
Pyryus mo, and other things ^vere flying about, and I obtained some 
fine Theda spini. 

From July 29th to August 3rd w^e stayed at the Rifielalp Hotel, 
above Zermatt, and were fortunate in having ideal weather whilst 
here. Collecting was not, however, the success one hoped for, the 
beautiful alpine flowers were almost gone, and, although certain 
butterflies were abundant, many of them -were evidently past their 
best. This was to me rather surprising, considering the date, and 
that the ground collected was from 7500ft., the height of the hotel, 
to over 10000ft. We walked up to the Gornergrat, chiefly with the 
object of obtaining Erehia ylacialis; on the way up we obtained a few 
E. yorye, but I did not see any signs of FL ylacialis, and being in- 
sufficiently clad to face the keen breeze at this high altitude, over 
10000ft., I soon had had enough of it, on the way down obtaining 
more E. yorye, some FI. cassiope, FI. lappona, plenty of FJ. mnestra, a 
few Melitaea cijntliia, Brenthis pales, and Aryynnis niohe var. erk. On 
my son’s return I was suprised to find that he had obtained three 
specimens of Erehia ylacialis. 

The next day, however, we found a much better locality for this 
species amongst the rough boulders by the Findelen glacier. This is 
only at the same altitude as the hotel, and thus saves the fatiguing 
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climbing which is usually associated with the capture of this, the most 
alpine of all European butterflies. Apart from the awkward nature of 
the ground frequented — it is a steep loose slope, strewn with huge 
boulders, and on which a slip would probably mean a broken limb — 
and apart from the possibility, by no means remote, of starting one of 
the huge boulders down the slope upon one’s self, E. r/lacialis is not 
difficult to negotiate, and we managed to get a dozen specimens in the 
afternoon, which I suppose is fairly good for this species, most of them 
would answer to the description of ab. aleoto. ‘ K. (iladqlu is an 
interesting species to hunt and observe ; the larva is said to feed upon 
grasses, but certainly neither grasses nor vegetation of any kind grow in 
the spots where I have seen it flying, these are loose sandy slopes strewm 
with boulders. The butterfly, -which is iinmiscakable, on account of its 
large size, from all other Erebias occurring at these heights, is usually 
first seen moving with the slow flight peculiar to the genus, and 
oecasionall}^ sitting on the stones. Your best chance is to watch it 
down, and then stalk it, for it is next to impossible to progress at a 
sufficient rate on the difficult ground to overtake it in flight. Other 
species obtained on the Riflelberg were Polyomniatna optilete^ plentiful 
in both sexes, P- rmv, P. orhituhia^ CupiiJo mini mm, and one or tw’o 
Pieris^ callulicp, i 'alias palaem, and (?. phieomone were frequent, and in 
good order, and T was able to complete my series of both species, 
Siditaea anrinia var. merope, and il/. parthenie var. raria wwe plentiful; 
amongst the skippers I took Hesperia caraliae and Painphila comma : 
( 'oenonymjtha aatyrion was not infrequent, and I saw one ragged 
specimen of (Eneh aello, the only one observed this year; I also obtained 
a solitary female of lss(n'ia latJwnia, 

Prom Zermatt -we travelled straight to England, after spending a 
most enjoyable holiday. The weather wSjS not invariably fine, but the 
rain generally fell during the night, and our collecting was not much 
interfered with by the elements, in fact, there was not a single day on 
which we did not get something, and the fact that we obtained, or 
observed, in all 118 species in 21 days’ collecting, was fairly satisfactory, 
considering the extraordinary season that has just ended. 


]^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

LePIDOPTEEOLOOICAL notes FEOM the MlDBIiESEX AND HeKTS 

iJORDER FOE 1903. — The season of 1908 was the worst I have 
experienced, and very little of interest was met with, quite a number 
of species being conspicuous by their absence. As in 1902, I found 
that the only method of taking moths which was at all successful was 
by means of a light trap ; but only two species {viz., Asphalia dilnta, 
September 23rd, and Hadena tkalassina, June 8rd) of those taken in 
this way -were new to my list for this particular locality. Of those 
which had occurred before, the following were the best; the dates 
following the species indicate the earliest appearance: — Leiocampa 
dietaeoides (July 19th), Dipteryyia scahrimcula (pinastri) (June 80th), 
Lnperina cespitis (August 30tb), PacJmohia rnhricom (April 28th), 
Cronoptera lihatrLc (March 21st), Kahrost.ola tripartita {urticae) (June 
12th), Plmia chrynitis (July 4th), taraipemmlis (July 9th), 
Kpione apiciaria (August 80th), Perieallia syriryaria (July ’iGth), 
l^denia limaria (June 6th), Cramhm perldln.s (July 9th), Aphamia 
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Huciella (July 4th), Tortrixforatemna (June 29th), Penthina ochroleiicana 
(July 9th), P. cynosbana (July 10th), Spilonota rosaecolana (July 4th), 
8. roborana, Sciaphila mihilana (July 7th), Yponomenta coynatella. 
The sallows were out by March 7th, but the results of several evenings’ 
work were a few each of Taeniocampa atahilu^ T, cruda, and T, munda. 
At sugar about the same time I took Aaphalia flavicomia, Scopelo^^oina 
satellitia, and (Wastin vaccinii. On March 21st I went out for Brephm 
parthmki.% but found it was going over, most of those taken being 
worn. The best time of day to obtain this species is between three 
and four o’clock in the afternoon, when it generally flies low down, 
and may be easily netted. Diuniea fagella was first seen March 22nd. 
To obtain females, the birch trunks should be searched after dark with 
a lantern, when they will be found paired with the males about 4ft. 
from the ground. Sugaring during the summer months was practically 
useless ; but, in September, a few species were taken, including Catocala 
niipta^ ('itrio fiilvayo, hadena protea, Ayrotk ypailon, and Miselia 
nivyaamthae, Polia fiavinncta, which has been mentioned by some 
entomologists as being particularly plentiful last autumn, did not put 
in an appearance here. The ivy bloom was soon ruined by the per- 
sistent and heavy rains. The only specimens worth taking were a few 
Orthos'ut macilenta. Searching palings and tree-trunks in the spring 
produced the following : — Anhoptevipr aescularia (first seen February 
1st), Hybernia rupicapraria (February 7tb), H. ynaryinaria {proyeyn- 
iHaria) (February 7th), Tortricode^ hyemana (February 8th), Hyhernia 
leucophaearia (February 10th), Phiyalia pilosaria (February 20th), 
Anticlea derlmta (May 9th), Hemerophila abmptaria (May 10th). 
Larentia midtutriyaria was not observed at all. The following were 
also observed at odd times during the spring : — DepressaHa applana 
(February 27th), Taeniocampa instahilu (at plum blossom April 19th), 
Kriocrania iiub2MrpnTella (May 8th), Picris brassicae (April 11th), 
Panayra petraria (May 19th), Odontoperahidentata (May 19fch), Lophop- 
U*ry,v vamelina (May 21st), Patoptria iilicetana (May 24th). In June, 
Triphaena fimbria emerged, the larvae having been found here in early 
spring ; and, in July, Tethea mbtum and Nola cucullatella were bred from 
Inrvse found here in May. In July, also, Piety optenj,r loefmyiana, 
Snaphila nubilana, Sericorh urticana, and Glyphipteryx fnacoviri della 
\vere taken. The Vanessids, Vanessa io, Pyrameis atolanta, and P. 
eardm, were observed frequently in our garden in September, par- 
ticularly the last named. Pepressaria aeellana was also captured in 
that month. We secured a very good lot of Hyhornia anrontiaria and 
/-/. defoliana, males, in November, by searching birches after dark with 
a lantern. This seems by far the best way of getting H, aurantiaria. 
We only found two females of the latter, and one of but 

these have laid a number of eggs. — Philip J. Barraud, P.E.S., Bushey 
Heath, Herts. February 11th, 1904. 

Habits of Orrhodia VAcemn and 0. lig-ula. — Last autumn 
(Jrrhodia vaccinii was abundant in the New Forest, but no 0. ligula 
appeared. Does this species ever occur in woods ? I do not rernem- 
ber seeing it on sugar in a wood. 1 never take it in the woods here, 
though it is common at ivy in my garden, and sugaring in the fields 
and hedgerows produces plenty. On the other hand, I do not find 0. 
vaedmi in my garden. I should be glad to know if any reader has 
shared my experience with these two species, — F. C. Woodforde, 
Market Drayton, Pecember lith, 1908. 
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Apropos of Mr. Woodforde’s question re localities for 0. liyula and 
O, mcdnii, 1 take both at ivj in my garden. Here, as far as I know, 
0, vaccinii larvae feed on elms ; I have bred it from pupae found at the 
roots. Are there elms near Mr. Woodforde’s garden ? — W. S. Riding-, 
M.D., Buckerell Lodge, near Honiton. January Sthy 1904. 

In answer to Mr. Woodforde’s query, I have always taken 0. liynla 
at sugar in the woods here. It is very scarce in this district, however, 
and I have never yet met with it at the sallow bloom, where 0. vaccinii 
is so often abundant. — S. Walkeb, York. January 1904. 

In reply to Mr. Woodforde, I get both O. vaccinii and 0. liyida 
here, the former usually in swarms and the latter sparingly. I get 
them both at ivy on the garden wall and on sugared trees at the edge 
of the wood. O, vaccinii I also get commonly at light, but I find no 
record of O, ly/ida so occurring. O. vaccinii here feeds on whitethorn, 
at least 1 have bred it from larvae found on whitethorn hedges, 
although, of course, it may feed also on many other things for any- 
thing I know. — E. P. Studd, Oxton. January SOthy 1904. 

Notes from Hertford. — On March 28th (190B) we found numbers 
of larvae of ( 'allimorpha dominnla on a sunny bank under a hedge, with 
a ditch full of water below. The larvae were feeding on all sorts of 
low plants, chiefly dandelion, groundsel, etc. Later on they feed 
voraciously on prickly comfrey, which grows there, but which, at this 
time, had not yet appeared. Those we took did very poorly in con- 
finement ; many died, possibly because of the change from wet food to 
dry. — (Mrs.) M. E. Cowl, Rhinefield, 89, Ware Road, Hertford. 
February 18^/^, 1904. 

Hatching of Eggs of Poeoilocampa vopudi. — On April IBth last 
ova of P. populi (laid on November 25th) began to hatch, a few came 
out each day for about ten days. — Ibid. 

Lepidoptera at King’s Lynn, in 1908. — The last season was, 1 
think, the worst 1 ever remember for lepidoptera, so far as this district 
is concerned. When the weather was fine enough to do a little field- 
work insects appeared to be scarce, and, more frequently than not, worn 
to such an extent that recognition of species was by no means easy. 
During the first few days of J une and the end of May I tried beating 
the oaks, etc., for larvae. I did not find larvae very plentiful, but 
obtained a few Phorodesma ha/jidaria, several Uylophila quercana, two 
or three Poecilocampa popidiy and commoner species such as Hadena 
protea, Himera pennariay Cheiniatobia briinmta, etc. The last week in 
June, when netting a few Tenthredinidae, I noticed an insect buzzing 
at the bloom of wild raspberry, growing beneath alder trees, and, 
netting it, found I had a beautiful specimen of .Eyeria spheyifonnis : 
this was my first acquaintance with the species in the living state, 
although I believe Stephens gives Norfolk for it. In July, a few visits 
to the chalk bordering on the Breck sands were productive of a few 
good species, but mostly in small numbers, such as Acidalia riibiyinata, 
Agrophila sidphuralisy Stigwonota orobana, and a beautiful specimen of 
Anticlea smuata. Both A, sidphiiralib and S. orobana were met with by 
me for the first time. The latter flies rapidly in the brightest sunshine, 
and is exceedingly difficult to net. Acidalia ornata was fairly com- 
mon, but small, and (Jupido minima in profusion. I only saw one 
Oivyptilus difitanHy but Stenoptilia bipimetidactyla \vas by no means 
scarce, yidanippe occurred also, but HdlothU dipmcea was con- 
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spicuous by its absence. Two or three specimens of Eupoedlia 
deijreyana are perhaps worth noting; these occurred apparently 
amongst Plantayo lanceolata^ fAuaria indyaria being absent from the 
spot. My series of E- deyveyana consists of some two dozen specimens 
bred from larvae obtained in this district two or three years ago from 
flowering plants of Linaria in August. Moths emerged the following 
vSeptember — no doubt a second brood ! Knowing that Mr. Warren 
once bred K. deymjana from Plmitayo lanceolata I visited the ground 
again later in the year, when I took the two or three specimens 
referred to in these notes, and brought home a good-sized bag of 
flowers and seeding tops of Plantayo, I could not detect larvfe in 
them, nor have I seen any crawling about since. I am keeping these 
in a flower-pot outside, and shall in due time watch for imagines, 
although I fear negative results. It looks as if we have here two 
species. At the end of July I found Comnia quadrifasdaria rather 
commonly by beating the outside of woods, but two-thirds of the 
specimens were worn, it being too late in the year for this insect. 
Ayrotu ayathina, which usually occurs here, did not put in an appear- 
ance at all, or at least I failed to And it. One evening, on the coast, 
in August, I got six CraMhua alpi7ullns and two or three Cmmktis fasce- 
limllm. It may be interesting to those who are collecting micros to 
know that I have met with Gataplectica farmd here — these I obtained 
by sweeping. I have also to record the occurrence of Coleoiohora 
tncolor^ Wlsm., in this district, and of Gelechia celerella, on our coast. 
But in spite of the capture of a few good insects, I regard the last 
season as the worst I have ever experienced. — E. A. Atmore, F.E.S,, 
48, High Street, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. January 1th, 1904. 

In WHA.T STAGE DOES AmBLYPTILIA ACANTHODACTYLA HYBERNATE ? 

Mr. Tutt asks {Ent. Record, xv): In what stage does Awblyptilia 
acanthodactyla hybernate ? My experience of the species is limited, 
but I have never seen an imago during the first half of the year, and 
I have frequently taken the insects at ivy in October-November. I 
have not tried to breed the species ab nro, but once I did try to breed 
its ally, A* punctidactyla, and the imagines died within a few weeks of 
confinement, without laying. From the size of the larvae, taken early 
in August, I should think the ova probably hatch during the first half 
of July, or even earlier. In August I have always found the larvae on 
the flowers and upper parts of Stachys .v/lvatica, and they generally 
pupate on the main stem. I have examined the leaves of Htadiya late 
in the year, when searching for possible ova which i have never found, 
but have not noticed them mined. — W. S. Biding, M.D., Buckerell 
Lodge, Honiton. January Hi/i, 1904. 

Butterflies in Switzerland towards the end of June and early 
IN July, 1903. — The following are some brief notes of captures of 
butterflies in Switzerland towards the end of June and early in July, 
1908. The season was a late one and the weather not very favourable. 
Hence the record does not include some species that we had specially 
hoped to secure in the localities that we visited ; still it may be of 
interest to others working over the same ground. We reached Gos- 
clwien, on the St. Gothard Pass, on June 20th. On the two follow- 
ing days it rained almost incessantly. On June 23rd and 24th it was 
fine, but there was nothing like continuous sunshine. On both days 
I worked the St. Gothard between Goschenen and Wassen, and on the 
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second day my wife and my son worked some little way in the Gos- 
chenen ThaL There was no abundance of insects except at one spot, 
a little above Wassen, and in the Goschenen ThaL The most interest- 
ing captures were Pieria napi var* bri/miiae and Ckyyaophciiim dorilis 
var. stibalpma (approaching hrminea). The only Argynnid that we 
saw was Brenthis mphrosyne^ the only MelitsBid was Melitaea athaliaf and 
the only Erebiid was Erebia atyyne. The blues were Lycaena arion, 
Xomiades semiaryii^, Polyommatua alexh^ and P. astrarche. We also 
caught Papilio vtachaon, Parnasnim apollo, Euchloe cardaminesy Aporia 
oataeyi, Coenonytnpha arcania var. darwiniana, Carterocephahos palae- 
mon, XihoniadeH tayeh, and some other common species. On the even- 
ing of June 24th we moved from Goschenen to Lucerne, and on the 
following day walked part of the way up Pilatus, starting from 
Hergiswyl. There were not nearly so many butterflies as when we 
took the same walk on August 8th, 1901. The sun was not, however, 
shining continuously. Amongst our captures were Culiaa Jiyale, Ciipido 
minima^ C. nehrm, Chry^ophaniis dorilis (type), and Coenovympha paw- 
pkilus var. hjlUm. From June 26th to 29th, days which we spent at 
Engelberg, it was brilliantly flne. Between Engelberg and Schwand 
we caught Callophi'ya riibi, (Jhrijsophaiiua hippotJwo, Volyomwatuh 
'iHtrarche var. cdlom, P. hylai>, P. bellarym, Anjymm aylaia, A, niohe 
(type), Xeweobius lucinay and Heaperia alveun. In the Surenen Thai, 
on June 27th, Papilio machaon and Pier it, napi var. hryoniae w'ere 
fairly plentiful, and Cupula minima was extraordinarily abundant. 
There were sometimes nearly a hundred on a square foot of damp 
earth, and they seemed in their habits more like flies than butterflies. 
If disturbed they hovered round without flying away. Other captures 
m the Surenen Thai were Polyomwatuis eimedouy Chrysopdianuh dorilh 
var. suhalpina (again approaching bninnea)y and Melitaea dictynna. 
On June 29th \ve visited the Trubsee Alp, but were disappointed in 
finding it entomologically barren.. We were no doubt too early. The 
only fresh captures on this day were Faisticim arym and Pararye hicra. 
On June 80th it rained heavily, and on July 1st, when we moved on 
to Meiringen, it was cloudy. On July 2nd, between Brunig and Mei- 
ringen our captures included Polyomwatiie eiimedoiiy P, corydon (very 
flne and abundant), P. hylah, Aryynnie niobe ym, erisy Melitaea par- 
theuicy M, chucia (a single worn specimen), and Melanaryia yalatea. 
( 'oliae hyale was abundant but difficult to capture. On July 8rd it 
was very flne up to 8 p.m., when a heavy thunderstorm came on. 
Between Meiringen and Rosenlaui w^e found the best hunting-ground 
to be near, and some little way above, the Upper Eeichenbacli Fall. 
The number of insects very much diminished as we got nearer to 
Bosenlaui. Our fresh captures were Urenthis amathubia (very flne 
and fresh specimens), B. selene (rather worn), Erebia liyea (one speci- 
men, just emerged, was very beautiful), E. melawpub, and Coenonympha 
eatyrion. From Meiringen we went on to Miirren, where we stayed 
until July 9th, but during the whole of our time there we had not 
more than a few hours’ sunshine. We made a few fresh captures, 
namely, Polyowmatite baton (a single specimen only), Erebia oeme 
(specimens showing considerable variety), P. eimjaley E. aethiopSy and 
a species of Syrichthm which I have not yet identified. I judge that 
the country near Trachsellaucnen would be a first-class hunting- 
ground in more favourable weather. \\e left Murren on July 9tli 
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with snow lying thick all around, a very wintry scene. On the whole 
the trip was, entomologically, a little disappointing. Altogether we 
caught 65 species, 24 of which we had not taken in iVugust, 1901. 
One of the advantages of going early in the season was that, with few 
exceptions, our captures were beautifully fresh specimens. — J. N. 
Keynes, M.A., D.Sc., Cambridge. January Brd, 1904. 

Lepidoptera of Southend in 1903. — My first note during the 
past wretched season refers to the emergence of a series of Hyhernia 
marymarta (quite an ordinary lot from a black $ ), which appeared 
between February 21st and March 24th. My next note refers to Dasy- 
now a nalicella, an example of which I found on my coat when crossing 
Thundersley common on March 15th. Trochiliimi crabroniforum 
(larva) and Diplodoma herminata (larva) occurred, the former in, the 
latter on, a willow-trunk at Prittlewell, on April 16th. The D. 
herminata larva did very well for a time on a larva of 2\ crabroniformu 
which I had unfortunately crushed when attempting its removal from 
a stump, but was later on devoured by Lufiiid larvae which I had 
introduced as food. Larvae of Eubolia eervinata were seen on the 
mallows at Fobbing, on May 10th ; Emmelesia decolorata commenced 
to emerge on the 16th ; LdthocoUetis salicicolella on the 19th ; Stirpnonota 
internana and Fidonia atoviaria were flying at Thundersley on the 
24th ; Zandoynatha yruealh emerged on the 80th, and a large number 
of larvse of Sarroth'ipa crataeyella were found in a web on hawthorn at 
Thundersley on the 81st (the moths resulting from these commenced to 
emerge on July 9th). June was a dreadful month, but yielded some 
interesting additions to my list. Liihocolleth sdireberella and Bactra 
tetraquetrana emerged on the 5th ; larvae of Leioptilm Umiiyianua were 
common on mugwort at Shoeburyness on the 6th (moths commenced 
to emerge on July 4th) ; Bryotropha desm'tella and (xelechia diffinia were 
flying over the sandy edge of Shoebury common on the 7th, and the 
first example of a series of 67 Eucosmla undidata emerged on the 8th ; 
Encnaemidopliorus rhododactylm larvae were found near Thorndon park 
on the 16th; Macaria notata and Pho.voptery,r imcana in the same 
locality on the 17th ; Eupisteria heparata emerged from a Thun- 
dersley larva on the 19th, and Blabophanes ferruyinella on the 22nd. 
On this date near Thorndon park, empty pupa-cases of ^Eyeria apheyi- 
formic were found in stumps of alder, and an empty case of Viplodoma 
herminata was found on an oak- trunk ; Eladmta albifrontella was 
boxed, and ova of Pyyaera bucephala found on an alder leaf on 
the 24th ; Hadena contiyua emerged on the 25th ; several larvae wore 
found in September on Thundersley Common ; Depressaria umbellana 
tumbled out of furze at Thundersley on the 28th, and Cabera pmaria 
form rotiuidaria emerged on the 29th. The month of July was not a 
bit better than the month of June. Diplodoma herminata (one only) 
was netted flying along an elm hedge, and a handsome larva of 
Pharetra ramids was found on Trifoliinn prate^ise at North Shoebury 
on the 5th ; Teleia vulyella emerged from hawthorn on the 9th ; 
Parasia lajypella was netted at North Shoebury on the 18th ; Tinea 
trapezella occurred on the 16th ; T. corticella in Thorndon Park, and 
irelechia costella bred from Solannni dulcamara, on the 19th; Endotricka 
‘ Jiammealis and Apamea didyma emerged on the 20th ; Coleophora yrypM- 
pennella, on the 22nd ; Bryotrnpha domestica and Halia war aria occurred 
on the 29th close to North Shoebury churchyard, where lies Christopher 
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Parsons, whose name will suggest to all Essex collectors thoughts of 
Phoroihsma niuararfdaHa^ Malacosonia castrensis. Papilio machaon and 
Depressaria depressella. August was a very poor month — Ephippiphora 
foenella (worn) occurred on the 2nd ; Sphaerocampa utericana, the largest 
Ihad ever seen, and Argyrolepia badiana the smallest example I had ever 
seen (5'" from tip to tip) on the 8th, on a leaf of burdock at North 
Shoebury ; Hydroma niGtitam on a head of knapweed, and B. praeaU’ 
f/mta on a poplar trunk at Vange on the 16th. In September, larvje of 
(Traeilariaonmsellaweve commonin blistered leaves of mugwort at Bhoe- 
buryiiess ; B. anffmtiorana emerged on the 18th; Pyrameu rardnf and 
Plana (famyna were common, and larvae of S2nlodeftpalealifi rather scarce at 
North Shoebury on the 20th ; Ayrim convolvuli wdaS seen at the electric 
light in Southend on the 23rd, and larvae of Oucullia astern were quite 
common on aster near Shoeburyness on the 27th. In October Pyrameis 
cardni was very common, I noticed large numbers on the 7th between 
North Fambridge and Woodham Ferris ; S, fahriciana was on nearly 
every flowerhead at Parting on the 8th ; larvae of Eupithecia 
succenturiata were very scarce on mugwort at North Shoebury on the 
10th ; larvfe of Ehulea sambncalis on elder at North Shoebury on the 
18th. November 15th, cases of C-oleophora troiflodytella (very like those 
of the insect I know as mariUmella. and obtained from sea-wormwood) on 
EapatnriinVj and larvae of Leioptilus microdaetylns were not uncommon 
in stems of Enpatorium. at North Shoebury. Graeilaria syrmydla, 
always common, was abundant during the past season. — F. G. 
Whittle, 8, Marine Avenue, Southend. January 16f//, 1904. 

Hydeoeoia paludis and H. nictitans. — As notes concerning these 
species from different localities may be useful, I may record that I get 
a small dark orange-red insect here in the woods, which I have always 
considered to be H, nictitans, and identical with an insect that I took 
at sugar near Southampton, some years ago, also in a wood, towards 
Eastleigh. I also take a considerably larger insect, 'which to my eye 
always appeared distinct, at sugar, in Dawlish Warren, and which 
exactly agrees with the H. paludis taken by Mr. Ovenden on the Med- 
way marshes. I remember that on the first occasion on which I took 
this insect Mr. Bower was wuth me, and we were both much struck 
with it, but supposed that it must be a form of H. nictitans, — E. F. Btudd, 
M.A., Oxton, Exeter. Jamiary 20t/i, 1904. 

At Torquay I have taken specimens very similar to those captured 
at Wallasey, and on the ‘‘ mosses,” by Mr. Day, and probably the 
same species as that taken by Mr. Studd at Dawdish Warren. These 
insects vary a good deal in size, some of them being no larger than an 
insect I take here, and which I assume to be the typical //. nictitans. 
These occur occasionally in fields round my house, and as this country 
used to be entirely woodland, and is still very much wooded, this bears 
out Mr. Tutt’s remarks that nictitans is essentially a wood, and IJ. 
paludis a marsh or coast, species. Looking at a row of the Torquay //. 
paludis side by side with a row of the insect I get here, there seems to be 
a striking difference between the two species, and Mr. Tutt’s remark, 
that the reniform stigma is much more conspicuous m H. nictitans than 
in H, paludis, is certainly borne out in my specimens ; on the other hand 
some of my Torquay specimens are of a decided red colour, although 
even then they have, I think, a more glossy appearance; than H. nictitans. 
The specimens I take here are nearly all of one form. — (B f.v.) E. C. 
Dobe:ee Fox, M.A., Castle Moreton, Tewkesbury. February ^nd, 1901. 
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Variation in maizes op Perigallta sYRiNaARiA, second-brood, — A 
number of eggs laid by a ? Pericallia syrimjaria, captured in Dorset, duly 
hatched in July, 1903, and the larvie were fed on privet. Wishing to get 
a second brood I kept the larvae at a fairly high temperature, but only 
live fed up, the remainder (a hundred or more) evidently having deter- 
mined to hybernate. The five grew rapidly, soon turned to pupae, 
from which two s and three ? s emerged on September 28rd and 
the following days. It struck me that both the full-fed larvas and pupje 
were rather smaller than some I had previously reared in the first brood, 
but the moths emerged much about the usual size. Wbat I particu- 
larly want to note, however, is that the ^ s, instead of having the 
normal orange colouring of the first brood, follow the colouring of the 
2 s. Larvae, resulting from a pairing of examples of this partial 
second brood, fed up to the hybernation stage, and are now almost the 
same size as their uncles and aunts. — G. 0. Day, F.E.S., Knutsford. 
January 4:th, 1904. 

:iS>.0TES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARViE, &c. 

Hybernation of Agidadia remutata. — Dr. Buekell asks ( JMt , Uevonl ^ 

p, 22) whether this species hybernates in the larval stage. I can 
vouch for its doing so, as I reared it from the egg in 1897-8. Larvte 
resulting from eggs laid in June, 1897, hybernated when quite small, 
woke again in April, and, pupating in May, produced imagines in the 
first week of June, 1898. I believe all British Acidalias hybernate in 
the larval state. The only possible exception is Aridalia prrochrarla, the 
larvas of which, according to Barrett, feed on grasses (especially 
Festiica) from July to September.'*- But I doubt whether this species 
has ever been reared in England, and its conduct on the European 
continent is no criterion of what it may (or might) do in our rigorous 
climate. I have found that most Acidaliid larvae on awakening in 
spring, take very kindly to hawthorn leaves when just expanded, 
particularly relishing the tender foliage of the youngest shoots. — (Bev.) 
G, H. Raynor, M.A., Hazeleigh Rectory, Maldon. January 27«/*, 1904. 

Egg of Polyommatxjs escheri. — [Two of the three ova received have 
partially collapsed ; the third appears to be quite perfect.] The egg- 
is fiat and disc-shaped (about the proportion of a Dutch cream cheese), 
pure white, and most beautifully sculptured with raised knobs at the 
intersections of the ribs, slightly over -Ginm. in diameter, height 
about * 2111111 . ; the base is nearly flat, and covered by a cell pattern, 
but this is somewhat obscured by the cement ; the sides are bulged, the 
top nearly flat, but sloping in slightly to the centre, where there is a 
small pit or crater, the bottom of which is covered with a much flner 
and more delicate cell-pattern than any other portion of the egg. In 
the centre of this micropylar crater-lifc depression one can just make 

* [The right of Acidalia perochraria to be considered British is surely very 
questionable. In the neighbourhood of Aix-les-Bains, where the species swarms, 
the imagines are on the wing in August, eggs are laid then and hatch (if we remem- 
ber rightly) within a few clays, the larv® most probably hybernating. The egg is 
described under the name of A. ochrata (corrected in “ Index ”) in the knt. 
Meconl, ix., p. 292 , and as we have given eggs to friends two or three times perhaps 
someone has a note of the life-history of the species. — E d.] 
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out, under a ^in. objective, what appears to be a minute raised 
process. The top of the egg exterior to these micropylar structures is 
covered with a strongly-developed cell-pattern. Owing to the way in 
which the cell-walls sweep outwards in the arcs of circles from the 
centre in opposite directions, the cells are diamond-shaped* The walls 
are much raised with processes at their intersecting points, which get 
larger, as do the cells from the centre outwards ; ’while on the edge 
the processes become enormously developed, and are the most marked 
feature of the egg. On the sides they are still detached, but, owing 
to their being arranged in vertical rows, they give the effect when 
viewed from above of very coarse ribs. One of the eggs has 45 of 
these rows, but they are somewhat irregular as regards size at different 
portions of the circumference, and differ somewhat in the other two 
eggs. [Eeceived from Mr. H. Powell. Described July 12th, 1908.] — 
A. W. Bacot. 

Comparison of the ova of Noctua trtanctULUm and N. ditea- 
PEziuM. — The egg of the last-named species is the smaller, its diameter 
being *650mm., height •4mm. to *45mm., that of X. triangulum, by 
comparison only, is ‘Smm. to •9mm. in diameter, by about *5mm. in 
height. The egg of iV. ditrapezum forms a somew^hat rounded dome, 
curving in slightly at base ; it is delicately,- but clearly, ribbed and 
cross-ribbed. There are about 30 vertical ribs, 14 or 15 of which are 
short, the remainder of which cross the shoulder and run in to’wards the 
micropyle. The micropylar rosette of cells covers a quite considerable 
area, the centre of which is but very slightly raised. Colour, a 
delicate pearly-white. The egg of N> triangidmn is not quite so 
rounded a dome, having a tendency to be cone-shaped. The number 
of vertical ribs is about the same, 16 long ones crossing the shoulder, 
and 14 short ones, delicately but clearly cut, as in that of X, ditra- 
pezium. The micropylar area differs somewhat, there being a slight 
depression with a central raised button. There is a quite startling 
difference in colour, however, in that the ovum of N. ditrapezium 
darkens to a dull dirty-grey hue before hatching, while that of X. 
triangulum undergoes practically no change, remaining of a pure white 
right up to the emergence of the larva, the dark colour of head and 
anal plate of the larva showing up as two dark spots. [I have to 
thank Mr, Newman for ova of N. triangulum. Comparison made 
July 4th, 1908.] —A. W. Bagot. 

Egg-laying AND egg ofEpione parallblaeia (vbspebtabia). — Although 
not a very complete description, the following notes on the egg of Epione 
parallelaria {vespertaria) may be of use. The pairing takes place soon 
after dark, and the female will commence laying her eggs during the 
same night. When first laid the egg is primrose-yellow in colour ; 
oval in outline, but rather flat at one of the poles. It appears to be a 
large egg at this time for so small a moth, but contracts a good deal 
when the usual depression, characteristic of fertility, takes place. I 
have not the exact number of eggs laid by a female, but they 'will not 
much exceed a hundred. The egg is firmly attached to the foodplaiit, 
and changes colour during the second and third days, becoming a 
coral-red, and remaining like this through the winter. I made a note 
of the appearance of the egg (on April 14th, 1893) under a good micro- 
scope, but I have not the power by me. It appeared then to be dark 
blood-red, with brilliant silvery spots in groups of seven each, over the . 
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surface. By April 27th the egg had changed to dark blue, and the 
young larva emerged shortly after this. — S. Walker, York. Jannanf 
ISth, 1904. ^ 

RRENT nTt E S. 

Mr. Claude Morley has done a great service to British entomology 
in publishing his treble-titled book, of which we choose the one on the 
top of the title-page, lchneiimoiwlo(jla Britannica'' , neglecting the 
second one here, and that on the cover. The evolution of our know- 
ledge of every group of insects seems to take a definite course — (1) 
Muddle. (2) A systematic book of descriptions of the imagines by 
means of which they can be more or less accurately named by 
collectors. (3) General references in the magazines to their capture 
and breeding by collectors. (4) The accumulation and sifting of the 
records. (5) A scientific treatise dealing with the biology and oecology 
of the animals dealt with. It is something to have departed from the 
age of “ muddle ” in dealing with the Ichneumons, if only in one 
subfamily. An average man has now a chance of finding out what he 
has bred or caught, and, as a result, can give details of the economy of 
the species he has reared in the one case and its habits in the other. Air. 
!Moiiey’s glossary is interesting and ranges from the meaning of 
“ abdomen,” “ head ” and “thorax” to “ badious,” “ oribrary ” and 
hypopygium,” some of the definitions being rather specialised, 

a seta is “a long iwlated bristle,” quadrate means “square,” 
linear means “ narrow and equilateral,” etc. Some parts of the intro- 
duction make interesting reading, and the biological section appears to 
be taken from reliable sources, although the continued use of “ areae ” 
for “areas” reads stiltedly and looks strange. In the history of the 
study of the IcJmeiononidae^ the separation of the work of British 
authors from the consideration of that of those of “ Pre-Linnean ” and 
“ Post-Linnean ” times, not only gives us no idea of their work as 
brought into line with their contemporaries, but suggests, in some 
measure, to the present-day entomologist, that they must be a future 
race who will follow the “ Post-Linnean ” authors. The classi- 
fication appears to follow that recently published by the American 
authors, although, in his choice of terminology, he follows the 
older German authors in the use of the terminal “ ides ” for 
tribes instead of “idi,” in spite of the fact that the former has 
been in use for divisions of superfamily value for some three- 
quarters of a century. In spite of the excellence of the descriptions 
of the species that Mr. Morley refers to given names, he fails, in 
not quoting the “ original descriptions,” to give the clue to students 
as to whether his species really is the same as that before the original 
author, when the species was first described. It may be urged that 
many of the earliest descriptions would cover equally well a dozen 
species (this is a common statement made by coleopterists), but this is 
really beside the point, for, in a case like this, the student wants to know 
that at least the species now being described does not disagree with, or 
contradict, the original description. The generic synonymy is bald, 
and gives no clue to the history of the genus and its contained species, 

* Ichiiewmnologia Britanmca^ The Ichneumons of Britain, etc., by Claude 
Morley, F.E.S. Demy 8vo., 315 pp.+lpp., 1 pi., many woodcuts, 1903. 
. [Pubisbed by James H. Keys, Whimple Street, Plymouth. Price 25s. net.] 
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whilst that of the species is often wanting in dates (without reference 
to the list of authors to whom reference is made). Of the economy of 
most of the species nothing whatever is known, and where a species 
has been bred, reference is rarely given to the original record, and one 
has to take the author largely on trust, e.g,, when he says that Hoplu- 
menus perniciosits “ has been bred on the continent from the pupa of 
Satgrus niaera and from Aspilates strigillana,'' for there is nothing to 
guide one to the original records to which one would be glad to refer 
for details. That the book will have as wide a circulation as Stainton’s 
Manual is hardly to be expected, but it wdll serve exactly the same 
purpose as did that book half-a-century ago ; it will enable students to 
get a general grip of the more modern views of the classification of the 
Ichneumonidae, based on external structural characters of the imago, it 
will help them to name a species whose life- history they have probably 
followed up with care, and enable them to publish the facts under the 
name that the species bears, and, if the other volumes be rapidly com- 
pleted, will be considered by the present-day collector as the finished 
scientific work of his life beyond which one need not go, and inter- 
ference wdth which (by addition or correction) will be held a cardinal 
sin, reminding one of those dear old lepidopterological friends, who 
forget that they are growing old or regret it, who weep at the 
changes in the Doubleday “List,” and at the variations from 
Stainton’s Manual, and fail to see that only the dear old List 
and Manual have enabled the collectors of the last half-century 
to amass the material scattered through the magazines, all of 
which has so little scientific value until collected, sifted and rebuilt 
into a whole, that even the most blind must see marks progress, even 
though they fail to understand it. Morley’s book is a pioneer book, a 
book to be backed and supported by all entomologists who wish to see 
English entomology hold its place in the advance that is taking place 
in knowledge all over the world, supported out of the public funds in 
America, dependent upon the generosity of the educated in Britain. 
To Mr. Ernest A. Elliott, who has, we understand, guaranteed the cost 
of publication, and who is prepared to allovr Mr. Morley to carry to 
completion the remaining five (we believe) volumes, if only expenses 
be paid, the thanks of u.li entomologists are due, whilst Mr. Keys 
deserves a word of praise for the get up and printing of the book, 
which IS, as might be supposed when printed by an entomologist, 
almost entirely without the ghastly printer’s errors with which the 
most careful author’s work is too frequently studded. 

Mr. J. H. Turner has indexed Parts I and II of Practical Bints for 
tht^ Field Lepidojiterht, and ofiered it to us for publication. Its utility 
is undoubted, but it appears to be inadvisable to publish this alone, as 
the sale is so uncertain. If, however, 120 subscribers will send in 
their names for a Part III to be published during the current year, 
with an index to the three parts included, it would be worth while under- 
taking the matter. The unusually successful sale of Parts I and II 
leads one to suppose that this small section of our subscribers will 
guarantee the work. We should be glad of names, which we will 
publish from time to time until the number is obtained. 

We understand that the Eev. C. R. N. Burrows (The Vicarage, 
Mucking, Essex) is finding some difficulty in obtaining from lepidop- 
terists, detailed information of the minor variation of the imagines of 
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fieometra imfilionaria. There must be dozens of iepidoptedsts who, if 
they knew his requirements, would be pleased to give the required 
information. He particularly wants to know of examples having a 
blue-green tint, and a summarised result of the variation in the numl)er 
of transverse lines on the fore- and hindwdngs. 

The Presidential address to the Fellows of the Entomological 
Society of London, delivered by Professor E. B. Poulton, on January 
20th, at the 70th annual meeting, was largely devoted to the subject 
‘‘ What is a species What is there to fill the vacancy left by the 
disappearance of the Linnean conception, founded on “ special 
creation ” ? He urged that, in many respects, it would be advantageous 
to abandon the word, or to use it solely with its original logical mean- 
ing of “kind,*’ or, as zoologists would say, “ form.” This view was, 
however, regarded as a “ counsel of perfection,” impossible of attain- 
ment ; and the attempt was made to show that the conception of a 
naturally and freely interbreeding (or syngamic) community lies 
behind the usual definitions ; and that the barrier between species is 
not sterility, but simply cessation of interbreeding (or asyngamy). 

Mr. "W. S. Blatchley has laid orfchopterists under a great obligation 
by the separate publication of his work The Or thopte^'a of Indiana'’' . 
The work is excellently arranged and well printed, the descriptions are 
good as also are the keys to the various families and genera, whilst the 
first-hand observations of the author on the habits of many of the 
species form an excellent feature of the work. Altogether it is a work 
to be consulted by all interested in the systematic study of the orthop- 
tera of North America, and also by those interested in the broader 
question of the habits of insects of this group. 

The Eev. E. Bloomfield (Bint, Mo, Mac/,) adds three diptera to the 
British list : — (1) A Bibionid — Dilophus tematus, Lw., taken at Sher- 
ringham, near Cromer, in August, 1908. (2) A Psilid — Cliyliza rittata. 
Mg., captured near Bungay, in June, 1902. (3) An Ortalid — Tanypem 
longimana, Fin,, from Tostock, in July, 1899. 

We should be glad if any of our readers will supply us with 
monthly sets of “ Practical Hints ” for publication in our April, 
May, June, July, September, and October numbers of the magazine. 
First-hand observations and methods of work, however simple, are 
wanted. There are many field- workers and breeders of lepidoptera, 
whose modes of work (due to the entirely different character of 
country collected over) are exceedingly divergent, who ought to be 
able to help us with notes in this direction, and we trust will kindly 
volunteer to do so. 

All lepidopterists who know the early stages of our plumes are 
kindly asked not only to get us living larvse and pupse of any species 
for description, but to be sure and drop one of each in glycerine to 
meet any accident that may happen to the living examples. " 


* The Orthoptera of Indiana, an illustrated descriptive catalogue of the species 
known to occur in the State, with bibliography, synonymy, and descriptions of new 
species, from The 27th ArmualMeport of the Dept, of Geology and Natural JResourcen 
of Indiana, 1902, pages 129-471 and ii-ix, figs. 1-122, 1 coloured plate, by W. 8. 
Blatchley. [Published by The Dept, of Geology of the State of Indiana, Indian- 
opolis, Indiana, U.S.A.l 
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Lepidoptera at Roche, near Aigle. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

My summer holiday in 1903 was altogether an unknown quantity, 
until, on the evening of July 24th, I took a ticket for Lausanne, with 
no definite intentions, and willing to let Fate determine where I should 
settle for a few days here and there butterfly-hunting during the fol- 
lowing month. I was in very indifferent health, climbing or long- 
distance walking was an impossibility, and only a vague wish to 
again see the lovely snow glaciers around Arolla, to breathe again the 
delicious air, to crawl about those lovely wild-flower gardens on the 
way to the Pas des Chevres, served as a guide as to where my ultimate 
destination was to be. The Visp valley and the Val d’Anniviers were 
quite possible, but before I left Lausanne, w^here I stayed for a night. 
I had already determined that I would go up the Val d’Herens to 
Arolla. 

The morning of the 27th was x^romising at Lausanne — large heavy 
cumuli tore across the sky, a flying remnant of the downpour of the 
previous afternoon and evening — so I posted mv luggage and heavier 
collecting impedimenta, carried nothing but actual necessities for 
collecting, and, having settled to rest for a night at Sion, took 
a ticket to Terri tet, and then set out on a jaunt to Aigle. 1 
knew nothing of this part of the shore of Lake Geneva, and 
Chillon (VeytauxJ and Aigle were to me objects of interest. 1 
did not work the byways for butterflies, and only saw a few" Pienn 
rapaey Cyanirin arr/ioliis, Polyommatm icarits and Anthrocera Jilipmuhi- 
lae, until I had passed Villeneuve, when Leuvophania m 2 a 2 >u and 
Enodid hyperanthua were frequent, the latter, indeed, exceedingly 
abundant by the ditches at the roadsides, ('dian hyale not \xn- 
common, and delightfully fresh, and Goneptery,v rhamni frequently 
flew across the path. Near the roadway as yet, however, no possible 
locality for general collecting was observed until, betw'-een Roche and 
Yvonne, some rough, steep, flower-covered broken rocky slopes reached 
to the roadside. Here was a butterfly-corner indeed, almost hopeless 
from the profusion of insects. Limenith syhilla was the first species 
taken, then one or two rather w"orn Polyyonia c- album were disturbed 
from the bushes, on which also Zephyrns querma was flitting freely, 
whilst several Leucopha dafiinapis and Issoria lathonia W'ei*e also netted, 
and then I clambered the rocks as a big black buttei*fly, followed b}’ 
another, flew across the open space above. 1 had heard ot the fine 
big eye-puxfllled Satyrm cordvla of this district, and I w'as soon intent 
on making a large bag, which the steep slippery slope alone prevented. 
The specimens were mostly in magnificent condition, except that, as 
usual, little oval pieces were torn clean out of the margins of some of 
the otherwise finest specimens, or a wicked split made a specially w^ell- 
spotted example almost worthless. Flying with them was HippaicMa 
alcyone^ but they were here almost unobtainable, and only two males and 
a female would come near enough to be captured, fine big specimens, 1 
presume of the form that makes the local collectors think that this 
and h/lterinione are one and the same species, two insects, in my 
opinion, as distinct as can possibly be. Another favourite, Melitaea 
didyma, flew freely, but at the end of an hour I had totalled up no 
more than 18 S, cordula and 8 M. didyma up to standard, and I also 

April 15th, 1904. 
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hiid to l»e careful what specimens of other species I chose, as, having- 
sent on my impedimenta, I had only two rather small zinc boxes to 
hold the catch of to-day and to-morrow, and the next day, and these 
might be fine days, for I did not expect to get to Arolla under that 
time. On the same slope Coliaa Jn/ale, Melamrr/ia (jalathea, Issoria 
lathonia, Dryatf paplda^ Artfynuis adippe and A. aylaia, were all 
frequent, though the three last named were less abundant than 
they were at the thistle-flowers, which they frequented, with 
Callimorpha hera^ some little distance further along the road. 
Poly (Wi mat us corijdon was the common blue, and, with P. icarus 
and Xomiades smiarpus^ was in first-class condition. Pamphila 
syhaniis, EpimephcU ianira, and a few other common species 
had to be passed without even taking a type, for want of room, 
although a splendid male Lasiorampa quercm wa deposited safely in 
the lining of my hat. Between this spot and Aigle are one or two 
other delightful spots, w^here the same species were abundant, but 
which had, however, only scant attention as I passed along. Ali one 
spot, indeed, the attractions were great, but having been on the jaunt 
some five or six hours, in the full heat of the day, and having regard 
to space at disposal, I felt obliged to go on to Aigle, where, after 
lunch, about 3.30 p.m., 1 went on by train to Sion. 


The rearing of Phragmatobia fuliginosa. 

By J. 0. DOLLMAN, F.E.S. 

Some young larvae hatched from eggs (laid by a ? bred by Mr. 
Bacot and referred to anted, pp. 58 et seq.) on October 12th, 
and were |-in. long upon emergence. They were greenish-yellow-grey 
in appearance, like horn, and very shiny. The head was chestnut- 
coloured, with dark lunules, and brightly transparent and shiny. Each 
segment, from the 1st to the 8th abdominal, carried eight black warts, 
which formed a series of four longitudinal stripes on each side of the 
larv£e. The largest warts were those on ' the subdorsal line ; the 
lateral and spiraeular lines carried warts rather smaller, and the sub- 
spiracular had a line of smaller ones still. The meso- and meta- 
thoracic segments had but six -warts, three on each side. All of these 
warts carried stifl* tufts of dark hair. On the dorsal surface of the 
prothoracic segment w-as a dark plate-like marking, and no wart, 
except that of the spiraeular line. The anal segment was dark, and 
the legs and claspers black, the first named very shiny. The larva 
was voracious and active, and, by October 19th, it was l-in. in 
length, and greenish-grey in colour, with a yellow dorsal stripe. The 
head was now horn-colour, with dark lunules and jaws, and, on the 
dorsal surface of the prothorax, was a semicircular dark prothoracic 
plate, with the ends rather thickened and set towards the crown 
of the head. A row of large, dark subdorsal warts, one on each 
segment, ran from the mesothorax to the anal segment. Above 
each of these warts, on the edge of the yellow dorsal line, was a 
minute black spot, round in form. Below the subdorsal row of warts 
was a lateral row, one wart on each segment just below the subdorsal 
one; these were rather angular in form, some almost triangular. 
Again, below this row of lateral dark warts, from the 1st abdominal 
segment, was a spiraeular row of the same form, and having a con- 
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necting yellow mark in each instance, with the lateral wart above. 
These warts were not found on the thoracic segments. Below this 
ran a subspiracular line of warts, rounder in form, from the pro- 
thorax to the anal segment, and again below them a line of minute 
warts, so that, on the thoracic segments, there were now four warts on 
each side of the dorsal line, the subdorsal ones on the prothorax being 
still united to form the semicircular, prothoracic plate, and, on the 
abdominal segments, to the 8th, there were five warts on each side, 
the anal segment only showing the subdorsai and spiraciilar examples. 
All these warts stood under each other on their respective segments, 
making a series of rings around the larva, which were striped longi- 
tudinally by the yellow dorsal line and the lateral line of markings of 
the same colour. The warts carried stiff, diverging, tufts of dark hair, 
those on the anal segment being the longest and most directed back- 
ward. On this segment, also, was a black anal plate. The legs and 
claspers were black. On October 30th the larva was rather over l-in. 
long, and was now slaty-grey in the ground colour, with a distinct yellow 
dorsal line. The head was of a bright horn-colour, with dark brown 
lunules and, jaws, and very shiny. The row of large, dark, subdorsal 
warts was very emphatic, but there was no connecting line between 
them now on the prothoracic segment. Each still possessed the 
minute dark dot above it, resting on the yellow dorsal line. Tnder- 
neath the subdorsai warts was a row of light steel -grey markings, 
which commenced on the 1st abdominal segment and finished at the 
8th. Below this line of markings was a lateral row of dark uarts 
from the prothoracic to the 8th abdominal segment, and, from the 
1st abdominal to the 8th, below these, was a line of yellow markings. 
Then occurred the spiracular line of dark warts from the prothoracic 
to the anal segment, and below these the subspiracular line of warts, 
having, on each segment, a minute wart beneath, the only warts on the 
anal segment, however, being the subdorsai and spiracular. All the warts 
carried the tufts of dark shiny hair, which was now longer, in proportion 
to the size of the larva, than hitherto. The anal plate was grey and 
shiny, the legs black, and the claspers slaty, dotted with black. By 
November 7th, the larva, fin. long, was smoky-grey in colour, with a 
strongly declared orange-yellow dorsal line, the yellow colour com- 
mencing on the mesothoracic segment and extending to the anal flap. 
This dorsal line was paler at the segmental incisions, and was not 
yellow on the prothoracic segment, but smoky-grey in colour. The 
line was also more extended in width on the centre of the segments, 
where the orange-yellow colour w^as strongest. The line of subdorsai 
dark warts was prominent, and, on the abdominal segments, each was 
surmounted by the smaller dark wart abutting on the dorsal line. 
These were wanting on the thoracic and anal segments. Below each 
subdorsai wart was a light grey marking, having, by its side, at the 
segmental division, a slighter and smaller repetition of itself. Below 
this grey marking was an elongated black wart, set rather oblicpiely 
upwards to the anterior direction. Adjoining this was a large yellow- 
orange blotch of the same colour as the dorsal stripe, This was again 
marked with another dark wart below% just above and slightly in front 
of which was the spiracle. The spiracle was light yellowish -white, set 
in a black ring. Below this last dark wart was situated another, and 
lastly, below this, almost on the ventral surface, another smaller one. 
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so that there were five lines of dark black warts along the larva from 
the prothoracic to the 8th abdominal segment, and a row of light 
grey markings, below which, divided from it by the row of warts found 
there, was a line of yellow-orange spots. These grey spots, and also the 
orange ones, were not found upon the anal segment, which carried, 
moreover, only the dorsal wart and the subspiracular. The 
coloured warts were also absent from the prothoracic segment, which 
only bore the dark dorsal wart and the two subspiraculars. The 
bead was horn-coloured, with shiny jet-black lunules, and the anal 
flap was grey and shiny. The legs were black, while the claspers 
were grey, that pair on the anal segment having black warty markings 
on their joints. The larva was thickly covered with longish, bristly 
tufts of dark brown hair, each wart furnishing a tuft, those on the 
prothoracic segment projecting forwards over the head, and those at 
the anal end being directed back-wards. These were the longest hairs 
on the larva. The larva on November 10th was greatly grown, and 
was IJin. long. It was now in the final skin, and was a ha,ndsome 
creature. The head was bright horn-colour, blotched with black, and 
shining. The body was dark, blackish -grey, with a very, pronounced 
dorsal stripe, which was grey on the prothoracic segment, and then 
continued to the anal flap in a bright yellow, with an orange tendency 
on the crown of each segment. The dark suhdorsal warts, with their 
smaller warts above them, could now be scarcely distinguished from 
the broad, dark subdorsal stripe in which they were set. The lateral 
line of grey markings was warmer in colour than heretofore, and the 
supraspiracular line of orange spots brighter and stronger in colour. 
The dark warts, which were arranged as before, were now sufiused in 
colour, which was of a warm dark brown, and each had a core lighter 
m tint than the surrounding edging. The spiracles were bright 
whitish-yellow, in dark rings, and were much more obvious than they 
had been previously. The legs were black, and the claspers of the 
grey colour of the body. The larva was densely covered with stiff 
diverging tufts of bright sienna-coloured hair, short, and projecting 
over the head on the prothoracic segment, and gradually getting 
longer to the anal growth, where they were longer than on the other 
segments, and were projected backwards. The various markings and 
warts on the larva were difficult to make out through this dense 
covering of stiff sienna-coloured hair, but could be located from 
previous observation. The larva varied a good deal in the strength 
of colour in individual examples. Some were quite of a cinnamon 
colour, without any dark tendency at all, others were a warm sienna 
with rich brown stripes of warts, and a third variety almost blackish 
in stripes and hair, but with the dorsal and lateral light stripes 
strongly defined. In some cases the larva grew to a length of IJin., 
when it remained inactive, and without feeding apparently, for some 
three days, doubtless preparing for pupation. The first one began to 
spin its cocoon on November 22nd. 


Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BURR, B.A. F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

(Continued from p, 96.) 

Genus 2 : Aphlebia, Brunner. 

This genus resembles the last, but has no wings whatever, and the 
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elytra are strongly abbreviated, or rudimentary and lobiform ; the veins 
are almost or entirely obsolete. The classihcafeion of this genus is 
dijfficult, since, as in many apterous genera, the characters are few 
and the species many. 


Table of Species. 

1. Elytra attaining or siu’passing half the length of 
abdomen. 

2. Elytra in both sexes attaining the apex of the 

' abdomen, pointed, entirely bordered with white.. 

2.2. Elytra in ? not surpassing half the abdomen, 

truncated, testaceous or greyish, or else marked 
with a large spot. 

3. Disc of pronotum unieolorous, usually black. 

4. Elytra rounded at apex, testaceous. 

5. Veins obsolete; elytra with a big spot; 
Spanish species 

5.0. Veins visible; elytra pale, with no big 
spot ; Spanish species 

4.4. Elytra pointed at apex, minutely speckled, with no 
big spot. 

5. Elytra greyish, with mmute black specks ; 
hinder border of pronotum not banded 
with white ; Austrian species . . 

.5.5. Elytra testaceous, the disc dark, borders 
paler ; Sardinian and Balearic species . . 

3.3. Disc of pronotum with three bands . . 

1.1. Elytra of $ lobiform, lateral, squameeform. 

2. Pronotum striated 

2.2. Pronotum unieolorous or marbled. 

3. Disc of pronotum black, bordered with pale. 
Abdomen black above, the segments with 
hinder border pale 

3.3. Pronotum with disc marbled. Abdomen 
greyish above, speckled and shaded with 
darker 


1. MAEGINATA, 

Schreb. 


2. MACULATA, Schreb. 

3. BAETICA, Bol. 


4. PUNCTATA, Meg. 

5. SABDEA, Serv. 

6. TBiviTTATA, Serv- 

7. VIEGULATA, Bol. 

8. CABPBTANA, Boi. 

9. suBAPTEEA,Ramb. 


1. Aphlbbia marginata, Schreber. 

This is the only species of tbe genus in which the elytra reach the 
end of the abdomen in both sexes ; it is easy to recognise by the white 
border to the black elytra. The ^ has the feet all black, except the 
tarsi which are pale ; the $ has yellow feet. The var. enjtkronata 
has the pronotum red instead of black. Length of body 6*5mm. , 

9mm. $ ; of elytra, 4-5mm. ^ , 5mm. $ . 

This is strictly speaking an east European species, but occurs in 
Italy at Naples, Messina, and in Sicily and Tuscany. The var. 
erythronata occurs with the type at Naples and Messina. The type 
form is found also in Corsica. 


2. Aphlbbia maculata, Schreber. 

Blackish ; elytra testaceous, rounded at the apex, with a large dark 
spot ; the elytra surpass the abdomen in the ^ , and are shorter and 
truncated in the ? . The rare variety schalferi, Fischer, has the elytra 
entirely black, testaceous only at the base ; the feet are black in the 
S ' , with the spines and tarsi testaceous ; in the 2 they are testaceous, 
the tibiae dark towards the apex. Length of body 6*6mni. (3^ $ ; of 
elytra, 6-5mm. S , 3mm. $ . 

Common in July under dead leaves throughout Germany, but does 
not occur south of the Alps, nor in the west (Belgium, France, etc.) ; 
in Austria, near Petersdorf, Mauer, Kalenderberge, Mddling, Bruhl, 
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near Baden, Ernstbrunn ; Kirchdorf in Upper Austria and Bozen in 
the Tirol. The rare var. achqferi is recorded from Regensburg. 

8. Aphlebia BAETiCA, Bolivai*. 

This is allied to the preceding ; the elytra are roundly truncated 
and pale, with visible veins ; the abdomen is black with transverse 
white lines. Length of body 6mm. ^ ; of elytra, 2mm. 3" ? * 

This species is peculiar to the Sierra Nevada, Lanjaron, Baoares, 
Alcaraz, Siles. 

4. Aphlebia punctata, Megerle. 

Black, shining ; elytra greyish, speckled with black ; pronotum semi- 
orbicular, the disc black, with a pellucid testaceous border, broad at 
the sides and in front, narrow behind. The larvae are quite black. 
Length of body 6*5mm. 3 $ ; of elytra, 4-5mm. 3 , 2*5mm. ? . 

Under dead leaves in May and June m the same regions as A. 
maculatu, but rarer. It is fairly common near Vienna, at Kalksburg, 
Mauer, Modling, Hainbach, and Bruck. 

5. Aphlrbia sabbea, Berville. 

Shining black, varied with testaceous ; head red ; disc of pronotum 
black, sometimes with two reddish spots, margins pellucid, testaceous, 
narrowly behind, and broadly m front and at sides ; elytra greyish, 
specked with black, veins distinct. Elytra, 3 ^ pointed bluntly, not. 
surpassing abdomen, which is black ; $ , elytra half length of abdomen ; 
abdomen with dorsal segments white-bordered behind, and the ventral 
segments white-bordered at sides. Length of body 6*5mm. ; of 

elytra, 5mm. 3 . 

A rare species from Sardinia and Minorca : occurs also in Algeria. 

6. Aphlebia trivittata, Serville. 

Reddish : easy to recognise by the three longitudinal dark brown 
stripes, running Jfrom the pronotum down the elytra and abdomen. 
Length of body 5*5mm. 3 » 6mm. to 7mm. 9 ; of elytra, 3'5mm. 3 » 
2mm. 9 . 

Found under stones and in damp places in Sardinia, and a few 
localities in Spain, Moron, Seville; occurs also in Algeria. The species 
quoted under this name from central Spain by Bolivar in his Synopsis 
(1878) are referred to jiattzeri. Tt is found in September and 
October. 

7. Aphlebia viBciULATA, Bolivar. 

In this and the following species the elytra are. entirely rudimen- 
tary, lateral, and lobiform. Yellowish, shining, with two longitudinal 
stripes ; elytra pellucid, not striped. Length of body, 6m ni. 3 9 . 

Pedro do Cerro in Portugal. 

8. Aphlebia carpetana, Bolivar. 

Shining black, all the segments white- bordered ; disc of pronotum 
black with a white border ; elytra whitish. Length of body, 5mm. 3 , 
7mm. 9 ; of elytra, l*3mm. 3 9 . 

Under moss and dead plants in Portugal and central and northern 
Spain ; Porto, Sierra do Gerez, Villalba, Escorial, Madrid, Ferrol, 
Brihuega in Guadalajara, Santander, Torri del Alto Galice, 
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9. Aphlebia subaptera, Rambur. 

Resembles A. virgulata, but lacks the virgulated colouring ; greyish, 
varied with darker ; head black, the vertex whitish ; disc of pronotum 
testaceous, with dark brown specks, the front and side borders white 
and pellucid ; elytra hyaline. Length of body, 6mm. to 7mm. $ ; of 
elytra, 1mm. $ . 

A southern species ; in Spam it occurs in the southern half of the 
peninsula, Madrid, Ucles, down to Gibraltar, in April and August ; 
also Granada, Malaga, and in Corsica, and in Sicily at Syracuse. The 
male appears to be much rarer than the female, and disappears earlier. 

F'amily II : pHYLLODROMiiDiE. 

Table of Genera. 

1. Elytra lobiform, wings absent. Loboptera, Brunner. 

1.1. Elytra and wings fully developed .. .. .. Phyllobromia, Serville. 

Genus 1 : Loboptera, Brunner. 

This genus has a single European species which is oblong, apterous, 
shining black, bordered with whitish. In appearance it resembles 
some species of Aphlehia, but is distinguished by the form of the anal 
apparatus of the ^ , and of the ootheca, or egg- case, which is rounded 
and flattened, and not arched and keeled. 

1. Loboptera uecipjens, Germar ( = linibata, Charpentier) . 

This species has the length of body, 8mm. 3 " , 11mm. ? . 

Common under weeds and stones on the coast from Portugal to 
Asia Minor. In the south of France it is common all the year round, 
and occurs throughout the Iberian Peninsula. 

Genus 2 : Phyllodromia, Serville. 

Elytra and wings fully developed ; latter with no clear folded 
triangular area at the apex ; seventh dorsal segment of abdomen 
depressed, hollowed ; supraanal plate produced ; subgenital lamina 
produced, emarginate on the left side, and furnished with a short style. 
In the 2 the abdomen is much broader, the three last dorsal segments 
narrow, the subgenital plate ample and broad. The oothecss are 
smooth, long, not keeled, but with rounded edges. 

Phyllodromia germanica, Linn. 

Easily known by its shining tawny colour, and with two longitudinal 
black stripes on the elytra. Length of body, ISnim. ^ , 11mm. 2 ; 
of elytra, 12mm. J , 11mm. 2 • 

This species is w^ell known as a household pest ; it occurs in houses, 
hotels, restaurants, in many towns in Europe. In Russia it is called 
the “Prussian,” and in Prussia it is known as the “Russian.” It 
seems to be commoner in eastern, than in western, Europe, but is now 
spreading everywhere. In America it is the pest known as the Croton 
Bug. It occurs in a wild state in north-eastern Europe, as far west 
as Thuringia and Saxony, the Hartz Mountains, and \V estphalia, and 
also at Kloster Neuburg, near Vienna, 

Family III : BLAXTiDiE. 

Distinguished by the anal parts ; in the S' the supraanal plate is 
produced, transverse, sometimes bilobed ; the cerci are loug, and the 
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subgenitai plate rounded, with two long styles ; in the $ the supra, - 
anal plate is triangular, the hinder border sometimes sinuate ; the 
subgenital plate has a valve inserted with an articulation. 

Tadle of Genera. 

]. Elytra c? truncate at apex; female, rudimentary .. Bea'i'ta, Linn. 

1.1. Elytra perfectly developed in both sexe.s, rounded at 

the apex . Periplaneta, Burm. 


(xenus 1 : Blatta, Linn. 

Blatta geemanica. 

The only European species is familiar ; it is deep claret -coloured ; 
the 9 s are apterous, with minute flaps for elytra ; the cJ' s have the 
elytra and wings developed, but truncate at the apex. Length of body, 
20mui. to 23mm. S , 19mm. to 23mm. $ ; of elytra, 12mm. to 

13*5mm. 3 , 4*5mm. to 5mm. 2 • 

A familiar pest in houses throughout Europe ; not known in the 
wild state. 

Genus 2 : Pekiplaneta, Biirmeister. 

Larger reddish insects, with the elytra and wings well -developed m 
both sexes, rounded at the apex. 

Table of Species. 

1.1. Prono turn reddish, with the centre clouded ; elytra 

uniform red .. ..1. Americana, Limi. 

1.1. Pronotum witk disc black, bordered with yellow; 

elytra blackish-red, with a yellow stripe on the 

costal margin .. . 2. \usTiuLASL®,Fahricms. 

1. Pekipi^aneta .uiEKicANA, Linn. 

Known by its large size, red colour, with clouded disc of pronotum. 
Length of body, 28mm. -32mm. J , 28mm. -31mm. 2 ; of elytra, 
28mm. -32mm. S , 26mni.-28nim. $ . 

A cosmopolitan species, established in many towns in Europe ; in 
England, numerous at the Zoological (lardens and in several docks 
and wharves. It is abundant in similar circumstances in most large 
towns in Europe. 

2. Peeiplaneta AUSTRALASIA:, Kabricius. 

Besembles above, but disc of pronotum black, bordt^red with yellow ; 
elytra darker, with a yellow costal stripe. 

Has occurred in Sweden, and in Great Britain at Kow Gardens, 
Belfast, and several hothouses and docks. 

Family lY : Polyphagida:. 

Members of this family, and of the only European genus, are easily 
known by the characters given in the synoptical table - 

Genus 1: Polyphaga, Brulle (^Hetero<iumia, Burmeister). 
Table of Bpecies. 

1. s dark chestnut, ? chestnut, hairless, except for the 

lateral bristles ; larger size .. .. 1 . .egyptiaca, Linn. 

1.1. yellowish livid, 9 dark reddish ; body h closer iceou a ; 

size smaller . . . . . . 2. hvida, Brunner. 
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1, PoLYPHAGA iBGYPTIAOA, Lilin. 

Length of body, 20mm. S , 27mm.-88mm. .? ; of elytra, 24mm. 
0mm. 9 . . , . 

Bare in western Europe ; recorded from Calabria and Sicily. 


2. PoLYPHAGA LiviDA, Bi’unner. 

Length of body, 11mm. S » 16mm. $ ; of elytra, 17mui. , 
0mm. 9 . 

A Levantine species, but taken in Spain by Sanchez Gomez at 
Cartagena, and by Bosoa in the Isal Mayor del Mar menor. (Several 
allied species occur on the other parts of the coast of the 
Mediterranean.) 

In addition to the forms enumerated above, a number of exotic 
cockroaches have occurred in Europe at various times, without actually 
becoming established. Several representatives of the Panchloridae 
have been recorded. In this family the femora are unarmed, and the 
tarsi have a pad between the claws. Mhyparobia maderae, Fabr,, 
occurs fairly often in the London docks and at Covent Garden ; it is 
also noted by Seoane from the arsenal at Ferrol. The allied Leiwo- 
phaea mirinamensu, L., is recorded from Andalusia, and also from 
Bognor. Species of the genus Panchlorat which contains a number of 
pale green medium-sized cockroaches, have straggled to Europe from 
South America on more than one occasion ; indeed, they are fairl}' 
frequent at Liverpool. P. exoleta is recorded from Scotland and South 
Leverton. Xaiiphoeta bivittata, Burm., is probably the insect recorded 
under the name of Blatta (jallica from Paris by F'abricius. The 
Blaherddae have the femora unarmed, and no pad between the claws 
of the tarsi. They are extremely large insects, usually of pale straw- 
colour. Several species are known to have occurred in Europe, 
imported from South America and the West Indies. Other recorded 
exotic cockroaches are Pensphamia stylifera^ Burm,, recorded by 
Fischer from Tuscany ; Paratropa elerjansj Burm., taken at Ferrol; 
and Stylopyya decorata^ Brunner, taken at Worksop. 

(To he continued.) 


The generic separation of “ Gnophos ” obfuscata from glaucinaria. 

By LOmS B. PBOUT, F.E.S. 

I was interested in reading Mr. Tutt’s notes on the eggs of these 
two species {Ent, Bec\, xv., pp. 288-289) and his deduction therefrom. 
I am unfortunately grossly ignorant of the early stages of the various 
members of the genus ’* (TuopkoSf but I should like to point out that 
Mr. Tutt’s conclusion is only what would be expected. Every 
systematist has made some sei:)aration of its species into genera, with 
the exception of a few of the most extreme lumpers ” (Lederer, etc.), 
and even they have divided the genus into sections ; and whatever 
has been the exact basis of the erection of outlying genera, it has 
always happened that obfuscata, Schiff. {wyrtillata, Thnb., Stgr. Oat.), 
has fallen into one of these, whilst ylaiimiaria, Hb., has fallen into 
another. Thus, Hiibner {eirc. 1825) erects Catascia for obfuscata, 
Schiff., operaria, Hb., and dUucidaria, Scbiff., and Hyposcotis for 
ylaacinaria, Hb., and uuwldana, Hb. Boisduval (1840) leaves 
ylaucmaria in Gnophos, and makes obfuscata an aberrant Elophso a 
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genus taken out of G-nophon for the reception of the species with the 
margins of the wings entire, the male antennae pectinated, and the 
palpi somewhat longer, etc. The type of ElopJws is operaria, this 
being the only species cited in Blanchard’s Hist, Nat. in 1840 (tom. 
iii., p. 530), and in the present state of our knowledge the name lies 
dormant in the synonymy of (Jatascia, Hb., of which I believe the 
type is ohfmcata, Guenee (1857) also leaves fflaucmaria in Gnophoa, 
and makes ohfmcata an aberrant Dasi/dia, a genus characterised by its 
entire wings, the spurs of the hind tarsi, the strong sexual dimorphism, 
etc. (type tmehraria, Esp.). He justly points out that the male 
antennae here cannot be relied on for generic purposes — compare the 
twin species miicidar'ia and variegata, the former with pectinated 
antennae, the latter without. Lederer (1853). however, has been 
followed in limiting Dasi/dla to its original extent (i.e., to tenehraria 
only), and it is worth while to mention his divisions of his “ genus ” 
Gnophos. Section A (stevenaria^ dumetatUf and furvata) has ‘‘ wings 
with pointed teeth; wing-form alike in both sexes.” Section C 
(obfuscata, zelleraria, caelibaria, and operaria) has “ wing-margins 
entire,” and the females showing a series of transitions to almost 
entire winglessness. Section B (the rest) has “ wings, or at least the 
hind, gently waved at the margin ; wing-form alike in both sexes.” 
Allowing these divisions as sufficient for present purposes, we* ought to 
confine Sciadion, Wo, ^Gnophos. Tr. (type furvata) to Section A; to 
use Catasciay Hb., for Section 0 (as Mr. Warren has done in our 
national collection) ; and to call Section B (obscurata, ijlaticinaria, 
etc.) Hyposcotis, Hb. (type mucidaria [Meyr., 1892] ) = 6Vmmsa, Curt, 
(type ohsmrata). 

Notes (chiefly on lepidoptera) of a trip to the Sierra de la Demanda 
and Moncayo (Burgos and Soria) Spain (with map and three plates). 

By T. k, CHAPMAN, M.D., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

(Continued from p. 88.) 

We spent the next day at Tarazona, where it was rather hot, and 
where to the south the isolated mass of Moncayo was prominent. We 
left Tarazona at 4 a.m. on the 12th, on donkey back, for Moncayo, 
reaching the Santuario at 9.15. The road passes along rather 
dry rising ground, in places deeply cut by the little streams, but 
though sloping gently upwards, only a few hundred feet are gained 
before the foot of the mountain is reached, and then the slope becomes 
very steep and the mule- track zigzags very much to enable it to have 
a tolerable gradient. The foot of the mountain, it is the north side, is 
occupied by oak-scrub, which gives way to a beech forest as soon as 
the steepest portion begins, and this extends upwards to the Santuario. 
Above the Santuario are only here and there an odd tree or two, that 
maintains a starved existence. The height of the Santuario is said to 
be 1634 metres or about 5400ft. Two authorities give the height of 
the mountain as 2315 mtoes and 2346 metres, or about 7500ft. and 
7640ft (Baedeker gives 7600ft.), so that the Santuario is much more 
than half-way between the plain below and the summit above. Tara- 
zona cannot be much over 1500ft., but I do not know its exact 
elevation. Moncayo is the highest point, I believe, in the whole of the mass 
of Sierra between Burgos and Saragossa, but it is much more than this, 
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as it is remarkably isolated. North, south and east, there is no high 
ground nearer than the Pyrenees to the north, perhaps 80 miles, and 
the Albarracin Sierra, 100 miles to the south, to the west there is very 
little over 8000ft. till we reach about 40 miles off the Sierra Cebollera 
and Pico de Urbion, and other summits around Canales. From north 
to south the ridge is narrow, from east to west it is not much more 
than six or seven miles, perhaps twice as much if one measures to the 
actual plain. It is, therefore, an exceedingly isolated mass to have 
such an elevation. 

The Santuario is an old monastery, a long solid range of buildings 
sheltered under the east side of a remarkable mass of rock standing out 
from the mountain-side, nearly square, and precipitous on all sides, 
except a narrow neck connecting it with the face of the mountain above. 
I believe it does not require more than half the fingers of one hand to 
count the other places in Spain, where an old monastery or other build- 
ing afibrds passable shelter at such an elevation. It is one of the 
difficulties we met with everywhere in Spam, to find accommodation, 
except at low elevations and a long way from the higher ground. 

The Santuario is divided into two establishments, one forms 
summer- quarters for the students of an ecclesiastical college, some 20 
being in residence during our stay, the other is to all intents and 
purposes an inn, but maintained by the authorities of the church, and 
run at a loss, for the benefit of people from the country below, who 
crowd there during August. During our stay there, from July 12th to 
July 24th, we had the place very much to ourselves, no one staying 
there for the night till the last few days, %ve succeeded in making our- 
selves fairly comfortable there, and the bill was very moderate. Our 
grateful acknowledgments are due to Professor Seiior Don Jose Ma. 
Sanz Artibucilla, who represented the authorities during our stay, for 
his kindness, hospitality, and the genial interest he took in our welfare. 
Mr. Champion would no doubt describe him as a pleasant companion, 
which only my ignorance of Spanish prevented my fully realising. 

As well as the direct footpaths and steep mule-tracks, there is a 
cartway (carretera) very little used, that goes up to the Santuario in 
long windings, the chief use we found for this was as a very level 
path on which collecting was often easier than on the very rough 
ground which formed the greater part of the hillside. Prom the 
Santuario there are various other paths, one of which goes to the 
summit of the mountain, and another, a very broad one, goes directly 
east along the mountain-side for about a mile, and was apparently con- 
structed as a walk for exercising when the Santuario was a monastery. 
The Santuario possesses a somewhat celebrated image of the Virgin, 
and is, in fact, called the Santuario de Nuestra Senora de la Pena 
Negra hoy de Moncayo, bui this, with other interesting details, must 
be passed by as being hardly natural history. 

The upper part ot the mountain is very rough and stony, it is 
clothed here and there with heath {Erica arborea) and Geniata pnrgam, 
but has no other shrubby growth. On the summit grass is more 
abundant than anything else. The snow, of which there were several 
large patches when we arrived, had nearly disappeared when we left. 

There is a great hollow directly above the monastery, reaching to 
the summit, and ending below, some 500ft. or more above the San- 
tuario, m a chaos of ancient moraines. We left bhe Santuario by 
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walking (our impedimenta on a donkey) eastward and downward along 
the north slope, and over some low hills to Agreda. On this walk, 
which was to some extent done against time, in order to catch the 
diligence for Soria, we met with several insects that reminded me 
more of the Albarracin fauna than any we met elsewhere — An/ynnu 
(MoroAvppe, Polyonimatus corydon var. Mspana, P. hylas var. nivescens, 
and others. The ground nearing Agreda being dry limestone hills, 
with aromatic, sparse herbage, much like that of Cuenca or Albar- 
racin. I should have liked to collect here for a day or two, but it did 
not fall into our programme, though the accommodation at Agreda 
seemed to be fairly good, as tested by our lunching there both going 
and returning. 

The diligence journey from Agreda to Soria was long and rather 
monotonous. Moncayo stood as a great landmark for most of the 
way. At a good many portions of the road it was bordered for a mile 
or so by a row of poplar-trees on each side, and the swarms of Liparu 
salicis which these afforded were certainly a feature of the route. No 
tree-trunk was without them, and many a stem presented several 
dozen white spots, which were either moths or batches of eggs, and 
now and then the dead moths lay on the ground, three or four to the 
yard, and they were frequently on the wing, though it was little after 
midday. With Soria we were a little disappointed ; it was very dry and 
burnt up, and we felt we were rather late ; the one or two excursions 
we made afforded little to tempt us further afield ; it was very hot, 
and one easily got out of sorts when there were no special attractions. 
The Spanish form of Satyrus briseis, P. corydon var. hupana^ a nice 
form of Melitaea didyoia, Satyrus circe, none very abundant, formed 
the prominent part of our bag. 

Soria would, however, be probably more remunerative . earlier in 
the season, and unquestionably it would make a starting point for 
some good excursions in the Sierra, of which one high ridge did not 
seem very distant, and also somewhere, apparently to the west, towards 
Salas, must be some promising ground, as we noticed the telegraph 
poles for a long distance to be of the same savin trees that marked 
the best ground at Albarracin, and probably do so here ; and we were 
told they came from a Pinar some 20 miles westward. There should 
also be some good ground by the Duero, which is here quite a river. 
We put Soria into our programme because it is accessible by rail, but 
we reached it by diligence, and left it by the same means, as being both 
the shorter and quicker way. We left at 8 a.m., and travelled via 
Agreda, Tarazona, Tudela, and Logrono to Pamplona, which we 
reached the same evening. I made no entomological notes at 
Pamplona, but we attended a grand memorial service to the late Pope 
in the cathedral. I was struck here by the general small stature of 
the men ; any one 5ft. Sin. seemed tall, and 5ft. lOin. or Oft. gigantic. 

Amongst the butterflies met with, Erebia edas and E. stygne must 
take a first place. It would not be quite true to say these were 
met with everywhere. At Canales, between 4500ft. and 6000ft., it 
would be very nearly true, as well as at Moncayo as regards E. evias. 
E, evias was rare at Moncayo, and I took no E, stygne there ; but at 
Canales one never took the one species without soon meeting with the 
other. 

Their headquarters were certainly on the ridge behind Canales. 
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The north slope of this long ridge was covered by dense beech forest, 
up to a short distance from the rounded top. But for this short 
distance there was a grassy slope, with only a few scattered trees 
between the open top above and the dense forest below. This strip 
was narrow, often less than 100 yards across (N. to S.), but extended 
for several miles from east to west. This little strip occasionally pre* 
sented half-a-dozen Erebias on the wing at once, and w^as prolific in 
other things. It was here that the black larva of Argynnu aglaia was 
most frequently seen. Several common Pyralids flew freely. Here, 
too, occurred Pyrausta alhorivulalh (if it be that), a species new to 
westei’n Europe, was fairly frequent, but very difiicult to see, and 
still more to catch, flying in the hot sun, twinkling amongst the 
taller herbage, and disappearing instantly if disturbed, so that to 
follow up and catch a specimen was really difficult. We met wuth 
it also on the hill on the other side from Canales, right out on the 
open hill- top above the thickets of heath ; the weather was not 
propitious, and only one was captured at this locality. 

When we met with the Erebias here on July 3rd, E, evim was 
seen freely, but only one or two E, stygyie occurred. The following 
day E, stygm was seen more freely, generally in very fresh condition, 
the E. evias being in most cases somewhat worn. The interest of 
these two species is, in their occurring together, but not merely so. 
In occurring together each species has varied so far as to resemble 
the other in size, general facies and arrangement of spots, to a degree 
that no two races from any other part of Europe, so far as I 
know, would do, though no doubt individual specimens from inan^ 
localities might be got that quite match them. Some Basses-Alpes 
E, stygne are not very different from these. The E. stygne. in 
approaching E, evias, are larger than most European specimens (if I 
may say European as distinguished from Spanish), and are much 
darker beneath. They do not attempt to approach E. evias by 
developing the third apical spot, differing in this from the form 
bejarensis taken last year, in which the tendency is to a good 
development of this spot. In the matter of this apical spot (or eye) 
the movement is left to E, evias ; in European specimens this eye is 
usually well-developed, generally, indeed, of nearly, if not quite, the 
same size of the other two. In these Spanish ones the apical eye 
is much reduced in all except a few specimens, and in rare instances 
IS absent. The size of these E. evias is much the same as that of the 
E. stygne ; indeed, it averages rather smaller, instead of much larger, 
as is the European rule. There is also the curious fact that a few 
specimens are smaller, with the rusty patches yellower and narrowed 
downwards, the eye spots being diminished, so that there is a very 
appreciable approach in general facies to Erehia mpateri, a Spanish 
species occurring about 100 miles further south than these specimens 
came from. I do not know that the two species ever occur on the 
same ground, but if they do E, zapateri appears at least a month later. 

These may be taken to be the (for the present) extreme forms to 
which Spanish E. evias is tending to vary. Why does it do so ? As a 
rule, Spanish forms are larger than EuroiDean. In E. evias they are 
smaller, they are also paler, with which tendency these E. evias con- 
form. The small E*. stygne are larger than European types, and culminate 
in the very fine form hejarensis, which it is at first difficult to believe is 
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j^ClENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

The preference of butterflies fob sunlight. — I have been reading 
in the Tramactions of the Entomological Society of London the brilliant 
and stimulating paper by Mr. Thayer, and the more cautious, if more 
subtle, summing up by Professor Poulton, on “Protective Coloration 
in its relation to Mimicry,” etc. Although I have neither the scientific 
nor artistic knowledge and experience that is necessary for its adequate 
discussion, still, I feel as rashly compelled to offer a few remarks as I 
did when, without any first-hand experience of the tropics or living- 
exotic Sphingids, I ventured to object to the use of such structural 
details as the size and position of the eyes, length of tongue, cut of 
wings, and shape of the abdomen, as generic characters, pointing out 
that differences of environment, such as lack of twilight and the large 
size of tropical flowers, together with the position of these latter above 
instead of below the insect’s plane of flight, etc., were quite sufficient 
to account for, and in all probability had produced, the difference between 
the European specimens of Hyles euphorbia e and its Indian relative 
H. lathyrus, Walk., in regard to which, even if authorities had joined 
issue as to its right to rank as a species, none cared to press its claim 
to generic rank. My rashness in the present instance will, however, 
be seen to be even greater, when I confess that I have never been out 
of Britain, and that my opportunities of observing butterflies, even 
under our cool grey skies, have been all but a negligible quantity of late 
years. But the fact that I have been present at entomological meetings 
off and on for the past twelve years, and have never yet to my memory 
heard the question asked or the point discussed, emboldens me to ask 
the question, “ Why do the Rhopalocera only fly when the sun shines 9 ” 
Here a doubt arises ; perhaps they do not do so abroad, and the few 
English exceptions become the rule under tropical skies. In spite of 
my expectations, I found to my surprise that Mr. Thayer did not 
discuss the point, nor did Professor Poulton refer to it ; so, at the risk 
of attempting to explain the obvious, I would suggest it is not alone, 
the need of greater heat, nor yet because their sight is defective that 
they therefore require more light than the Heterocera. The bulk of 
the last-named group are twilight or night flyers, and the exceptions to 
this rule have for the most part either a rapid or buzzing flight, or are 
species that feed whilst hovering, or closely fold their wings and settle ; 
or if they have ample wings and fly at a moderate pace, they are 
brightly if not brilliantly coloured. There is undoubtedly a connection 
between brilliant coloration and vivid light, as Eimer pointed out, 
although his explanation breaks down under the most cursory examina- 
tion. Does this not greatly support Mr. Thayer’s case ? After a perusal 
of his paper, we see wffiy it is necessary, or at any rate politic, for the 
butterfly to settle and close its wings at the passing of every cloud. It 
is not due to a whimsical distaste to dullness or fear of the slightest 
chill, but to the danger it experiences in the absence of the brilliant 
illumination that safeguards it by producing its eftacement, according 
to Mr. Thayer’s theory. The marked disfavour -with which most 
butterflies seem to regard the afternoon sun, may also be partly due to 
the difference in value of its lighting capacity as -well as to the more 
commonly given reasons of dry heat and insufficient moisture. That 
the strength of the lighting is an important factor in the protective 
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scheme of lepidopterous larvae, I called attention to long ago in a paper 
on “ The genus Smerinthus ” {EnU Becord, vol. vi., p. 175) ; and I 
have always considered that the coloration of black day-flying species 
such as Qnophria nibricollis and Tanapra atrata, was probably due to 
their obtaining protection owing to the strong contrasts between lights 
and shadows in our woods at the period when they are on the wing, 
although my opportunities of observing these species have been so few 
that I mention this with considerable diffidence. If my suggestion in 
regard to the butterfly’s preference for sunlight is borne out by the 
facts of the case, it should afford a test as to whether the coloration of 
any particular species is of a cryptic jor warning character, as the 
latter forms should show a certain disregard to passing clouds (if 
such things ever happen in the tropics), in contrast with the former. — 
A. W. Bacot, F.E.S., 154, Lower Clapton Road, N.E. January 27th, 
1904. 

Types ” in Natural History. — 1 am pleased to see that Dr. 
Chapman, in his notice of “ The Revision of the Sphingides,” has dwelt 
{E72t. Record, xv., pp. 310-11) on the meaning of the word type,” and 
has attacked the utterly unscientific position of those who hold that 
the type of a species is ‘‘ the form which is mppomd to be the 
commonest, the most widely spread, or the most ancient, etc.” The 
italics are mine. Is it conceivable that any thoughtful entomologist 
has really imagined a “type” form exists in nature, apart from the 
subjectivity of the individual student ? If so, I should much like to be 
enlightened as to what it is, and how a stable nomenclature can 
possibly be based upon it. The words which I have just quoted are 
pregnant wuth suggestion, and embody a good deal of the matter which 
has been prominently in my mind for some w’eeks past, as the result 
of a conversation which I had with another entomologist on the subject. 
The only fault in Dr. Chapman’s clear and valuable paragraph is at the 
very end, where he speaks of the “ confusion of two different 
meanings, etc.” The word “ two ” should have been left out, for 
certainly many more than two* distinct meanings are possible when 
w’e begin to attach some pseudo-j)hilosophical, or pseudo-biological 
significance to the word. Several have occurred to me, and there 
must be many others which I have not thought of, or which I have 
not clearly differentiated in thought from those which I shall mention. 
Firstly there is the numerical type, which is apparently what the author 
quoted by Dr. Chapman means — or thinks he means — by “the true 
type,” /.f., the form of wffiich the largest number of examples exists on 
the face of the globe. But this is manifestly undiscoverable, and even 
if we could become omniscient in this respect, we should, with many 
species, have to re-model our conceptions every day, or every year, 
according to the numerical fluctuations, to say nothing of the “ personal 
equation,” for which there would be plenty of room in the assigning 
of hosts of slightly aberrant forms, either to the type or to an aberra- 
tion. Secondly, there is the phylogenetic type, or the form which is the 
most ancient still surviving. But here, again, w’^e are absolutely 
without knowledge, and should have to rest on speculation — with what 
results to nomenclature can be better imagined than described. 
Thirdly, there is the local type, or the form dominant in a particular 
locality. This is probably what our friends really want us to acknow^- 
ledge as the type, if we give the word “locality” a rather wide 
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signification, so that it may cover perhaps a country, or a mountain 
range, where the species in question has been particularly well studied. 
But, as Dr. Chapman points out, increased knowledge, or the altered 
locale of the most energetic collectors, would very frequently upset our 
results, and alter our nomenclature. Fourthly, there is (theoretically) 
the averafje type, or the one deducible from the laws of averages. 
This, like the first, would require omniscience as to the present 
condition, if not also as to the past evolution, of the species, but the 
deductions would be differently worked out. The type would not 
necessarily be the form which preponderated in point of numbers, but 
the one possessing most of the characters common to, or normal in, 
the species, and therefore serving as a central point, round which it 
was conceived to revolve. Add to all this that there is nothing philo- 
sophical or scientific in applying any of these tests to wing-markings 
alone, but that they ought to take into account the entire physiology 
and anatomy of the creature, and I think it will seen that our friends 
who ask for a type ” in nature are not only asking for that which no 
mortal can find for them, but also placing themselves in a hopelessly 
unscientific position by not even attempting approximately to define 
their conception. My own conception is that nothing more nor less is 
understood by “ type ” than that form or phase of the species from 
which the individual student takes his idea of it, and unless we con- 
sent to some arbitrary, but practically automatic, principle whereby 
we are to be governed, we might as well give up all hopes of any 
stability or permanence in specific nomenclature. Looking at our 
palaarctic butterflies alone, I wonder whether the advocates of 
versus Icarus really think that by a miracle of good luck all the other 
species happened to be first described from specimens conforming to 
their ideas of a ‘‘ type,” or, if not, whether they intend to be logical 
enough to inundate us with further changes. I wonder, too, what they 
propose to do with dimorphic species which were described from one 
sex only. The “ meadow brown ” cannot be called Jiirtma, for males 
of that form are, so far as I am aware, unknown ; nor can it be called 
janira, for this will not fit the female. Similarly the type description 
and figure of Papilio jiava, Briinn. {Adopaea thaiimas, Stgr. (Mt,) do 
not give the linear mark which characterises the male, and, therefore, 
the name is invalid ! For, after all, we have heard no argument against 
the typical character of the utale of Papilio icariis, Rott., and yet the 
name has had to be rejected. Credat Judfeus Apella ! For myself, 1 
am content to know what is the type of a name, and to call all 
individuals of a species by the first name given to any member of it. — 
L. B. Peout. December 2Brd, 1903. 


WA R I A T I 0 N. 

VaKIATION MALES OF PeRICALLIA SYRESfG-ARIA SECOND BROOD. 

A number of eggs laid by a $ Pericallia syrhujaria captured in Dorset, 
duly hatched in July, 1903, and the larvas were fed on privet. Wishing to 
get a second -brood 1 kept the larvae at a fairly high temperature, but 
only five fed up, the remainder (a hundred or more) evidently having 
determined to hybernate. The five grew rapidly, soon turned to pupse, 
from which two ^ s and three ? s emerged on September 23rd and the 
following days. It struck me that both the full-fed larvae were rather 
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smaller than some 1 had previously reared in the first brood, but the 
moths emerged much about the usual size. What I particularly want 
to note, however, is that the s, instead of having the normal orange 
colouring of the first brood, follow the colouring of the $ s. Larvae, 
resulting from a pairing of examples of this partial second-brood, fed 
up to the hybernation stage, and are now of almost the same size as 
their uncles and aunts. — G. 0. Day, F.E.S., Knutsford. Jamiiary Mh, 
1904. 


P>RACTICAL HINTS.- 

Field work for May. 

By ALFRED SICH, F.E.S. 

The Meadow. — 1. — In the latter half of May an afternoon can 
profitably be spent in a meadow, especially if Lnzula and Achillea be 
among the “ weeds growing there. While the sun is up we may net 
a good series of fHeroranqyha phimhayana and Ulyphipteryx fu ^covin' della, 
both species flying over the herbage, though the Tortrieid has much 
more dash in its flight than the Glyphipterygid. The latter frequently 
settling across a bent and ‘‘ fanning ” its wings. 

2. — As the sun gets low a pale, narrow- winged Tineid may be seen 
softly flying from one grass bent to another, often settling on the 
Liizula. This will be Coleophora marinipennella, 

3. — If we look closely into the herbage among Achillea, we may see 
miniatures of the Coleophorid, minute pale Tineids, Bucculatnx crkta- 
tella. While boxing these we catch sight of a small, compact Tineid 
sitting on a blade of grass, it looks black and white, and, if nimble 
enough, we may box Elachista obscurella $ . 

4. — As we continue our search almost among the roots of the 
grass, we notice one or two little white moths crawling on the lowest 
portion of the grass steins. These will be early specimens of Elachista 
cyynipennella. As we leave the meadow, we notice several pale Tmeids 
flying along just above the herbage under the hedge ; these will be 
Elachista ? ufocinerea. 

5. — We know that Pamene rhediella flies over the hawthorn bushes 
at noon in the sunshine, and so does Spuleria {Chrysoclista) anrifron- 
tella, about a fortnight later than the Tortrieid. 

By H. J. TURNER, F.E.S. 

1. — The cases of Coleophora eaespititiella , are now to be obtained 
m quantity, on almost any clump of rushes in damp situations. 
The larvae will be practically fullfed. A hunch of the seed-heads 
of the rush should be placed in an inverted glass-bottle, the 
bottom of which has been cut oft’, the stems being passed through 
the neck and standing in a jar with moist sand or water. The living 
cases can then be placed on the top of the rush-heads, and muslin tied 
over the bottle. In this way, if the apparatus he placed out-of-doors, 
abundance of imagines may be obtained. This method is a very con- 
venient and successful one for the breeding of many of our Coleophorids. 

2. — In many places, if the plants of Hallota niyra growing 

* “ Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist,” Pts. I and II each contains 
some 1250 practical hints similar to these, but relating largely to the Macro- 
lepidoptera. Interleaved for collector’s own notes. Price 6s. each part. 
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luxuriantly by the roadsides (even very dusty ones) be examined, one 
may frequently find the leaves, with large white membranous blotches. 
Upon looking on their lower surfaces, large nearly upright, side- 
flattened bunches of leaf -fragments are seen. These are the cases of 
the larvfB of Coleophora Uneolea, and where they are found, it is gener- 
ally in abundance, but always considerably sheltered by a thick hedge. 

3. — The larv^ of two species, ColeopJwra solitariella and C, oliva- 
ceella^ are now to be met with on Stdlaria holoatea^ that brilliant little 
hedgerow star, which is so conspicuous at this time of the year. The 
former is always in much greater numbers than the latter, indeed to get a 
respectable number of them is difficult. The cases are attached to the 
grass-like leaves of the foodplant, and the larv® make conspicuous 
blotches. C. olivaceella is easily distinguished from that of C. 
solitariella by its darker case and slightly different angle of attachment 
to the leaf. These species also feed under some sheltering hedge or 
bush. 

4. — On bright afternoons in the middle and end of May the imagines 
of Coleophora iininnipennella maybe swept in numbers, flying low down 
in the fields near woods, where the ivood-rush (Liizula) grows. 

5. — On most of our large heaths, assiduous sweeping near the 
shelter of trees and bushes, ivill produce a quantity of cases of 
Coleophora Jidicicolella and L\ pyrrhuliiiennella. The former is 
our smallest species of the genus, and the cases are most difficult to 
find. The best way is to save all the sweepings in a bag and examine 
each day to see if any iarvss have crawled out. In the course of a 
week or ten days, no doubt a number will be obtained. The cases of 
the latter species are more conspicuous, and may easily be found by 
searching the sweep-net. To breed these species, one needs to have 
established plants of heath in pots and cover with muslin. Of course 
the plants must be kept out-of-doors. 

6. — The broom should now be searched and beaten for the cases of 
Coleophora saturatella. They are large and rubbishy-looking cases, 
and the larvfp should not require much more feeding before they 
pupate, 

7. — A visit to the saltings, where the seawormwood grows in 
abundance, may perchance produce the cases of Coleo 2 )hora artetniBiella 
and t\ maritima. It is best to place a sweep-net under the base of the 
stems of the bunches of Artemisia, and beat the plants and the basal 
rubbish into it for examination. This is a tedious process, but other- 
wise very few" larvaa will be obtained. The imagines can be bred by 
placing the larvae on the garden Artemisia, “ old man.” 

8. — The cases of a species, which seems known to but very few 
collectors, viz., Coleophora ardeaepeimella are now obtainable on birch. 
They are often mistaken for the cases of (?. ibipennella among which 
they are usually found, both species often feeding on the same leaf. 
The cases of the latter species are almost prostrate, while those of the 
former are more upright in their attachment. 

^ 9. Young larch plantations should be searched for the presence of 
Coleophora laricella. The needles will be extensively browned by the 
depredations of the nearly fullfed larvae if present, and large numbers 
of the cases may be obtained. As pine is an easy foodplant to keep, 
there will be little difficulty in breeding the imagines. 

10.— Many elms we have been told in previous Hints ” will pro- 
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duce abundance of Coleophom fuscedinelLa, Among them a careful 
search will produce the cases of two othei* species, the much darker, 
less bulky, case of C, bad iipetmeUa, and the longer, more compressed 
case of C'. limoupennella. The case of the last species can never be 
mistaken for that of either of the others as its anal opening is two- 
valved and not three- as they are. This species also occurs on birch, 
but its case is then much more slender and fragile. 

11. — If one meets with patches of Fh^patorium cannabiniwi^ they are 
worth going over to ascertain if Coleophora trofflydotella is feeding on 
the leaves. The plants are found under the shelter of the cliffs in 
some coast localities. 


:^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Notes on Plusia moneta. — Towards the end of April, 1903, I 
noticed that a large plant of Delphiniimi had several of the terminal 
buds drawn together, and, upon parting them, found in each two or 
three small larvae, green in colour with brown heads, and on each 
segment three or four brown tubercles emitting hairs ; thinking from 
this and their wriggling habits that they were the larvae of some Micro- 
lepidopteron, I took away only two or three, with two larger larvae that 
were very diff'erent in appearance, and that I hoped were those of 
Plmia moneta. After keeping them about a week or ten days I was 
surprised to see that the smaller larvae had become identical in appear- 
ance with the larger ones. I consequently commenced to search in 
earnest for the larvse, taking all I found, both small and large. Having 
access to a nursery (containing a large bed of delphiniums), and several 
large flower-gardens, I was able to obtain in all from thirty to forty 
larvffi, which fed up in my breeding-cage. For that purpose I use a 
horticultural bell-glass, inverted and flxed with plaster-of-Paris in a 
wooden stand, the top being covered with mineralised tiffany. I reared 
all the larvge in one cage, as I found that the larvae emerged from the 
ova continuously over a considerable period and not all at the same 
time. I found my first full-grown larvae on May 1st, the first pupation 
took place on May 16th, and on June 16th the first emergence. The 
full-grown larva is about an inch long, the head, pro- and meso- 
thoracic segments being retractile, the colour light green excepting for 
a white lateral stripe. When ready to pupate the larva spins a shuttle - 
shaped cocoon on the underside of a leaf ; in confinement the larvae often 
used the sides of the cage and the tiffany, in many instances several 
being joined and somewhat overcrowding one another. The cocoon when 
first spun is pure white, the larva after completion lining it with a 
golden colour, sometimes very pale, sometimes almost orange. In a 
state of nature my experience points to the interesting fact that, while 
the larva before it casts off its micro-like appearance lives gregariously in 
a net, drawing together the terminal bud of the foodplant, it afterwards 
feeds singly, and, as it grows, descends from the plant, finally pupating 
under the lower leaves. The habit seems connected with a certain 
amount of protection, for, as the delphinium grows taller, its lower 
leaves turn deep yellow and die, hence one meets great difficulty in find- 
ing the cocoons, owing to their colour being identical with the dying 
leaf ; out of twelve or fourteen cocoons found, only, I think, two were 
on an upper or green leaf. On June 16th the first imago appeared, 
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and others followed in quick succession nearly every day, one, and 
sometimes five or six, on one day. The larvae were very easily reared, 
giving no trouble, though eating very voraciously. The pupa is intensely 
black on the dorsal surface ; the ventral surface, legs and antenna- 
cases are ]5ale green at first, soon intensifying to a dull yellow, and one 
pupa had the usual green parts of a pure white ; this I kept separately 
in hopes of an aberration, but the imago was quite normal. After 
emergence the moth clings with the two forelegs stretched out in 
front, holding on, apparently, by the small hooks or spurs, the other 
legs hanging beneath the body, which is held out as far from the 
surface on which it is resting as possible, the wings being placed flat 
against its sides, tent fashion. The emergence takes place early in the 
day, the moths remaining quite motionless until dusk. I was not 
successful in getting any to pair. I recommend all who wish to rear 
this interesting insect to search all delphiniums to which they can gain 
access ; the drawn -up bud or eaten leaf will of course lead one to the 
small or large larva, and as delphinium seems to be the foodplant of 
so few British insects one can rely upon one’s captures being likely 
to turn out the desired species. The perfect insect may be captured at 
dusk, hovering over, or feeding on, the flowers of the foodplant. — 
Haeolb E. Winser, Kent House, Cranleigh, Surrey. March 12^//, 
1904. 


<^UREENT NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Entomological Society of London, held on 
March 2nd, a discussion took place on “ What is a species ? ” We are 
informed that the discussion did not clear the ground very greatly, 
and that only theological terms seemed to fit the case. One gathered 
that a species is an invisible and incomprehensible entity inherent in 
a group of organisms, that may or may not differ visibly, either inter- 
nally or externally, from those of another coequal and equally incom- 
prehensible group, and which may also differ either internally or 
externally among themselves to such an extent as to deceive the 
experienced into the belief that they are each, separately and severally, 
the external signs of internal and invisible differences of the 
entities (to wit, different species), but yet, are, in reality, only the out- 
ward and visible appearances of different phases of one and the vsame 
entity, entitled a species. 

As to who is to separate species, one was left with the comfortable 
feeling that no man or woman is entitled to decide as to what is or is 
not a species (as defined supra) until he or she has acquired great 
experience in distinguishing the same, and that the greater the ex- 
perience the less the possibility of any such qualified person arriving 
at any definite conclusion. 

The meeting of the Entomological Club, held on March 16th, at 
“ Lewisham, at 6.80 p.m., was a great success. The host 

and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. R. Adkin, received the members and guests, 
Md there was a strong muster present. Among the guests were Pro- 
fepor Armstrong, Colonel Swinhoe, Messrs. Armstrong, jun., Collin, 
Distant, A. H. Jones, Lucas, South and Tutt, whilst it was quite a 
record meeting as far as members were concerned, for every available 
member was present, ru., Messrs. R. Adkin, Ghitty, Donisthorpe 
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Hall, Porritt, Yerrall and Professor Poulton. The only absentee was 
Mr. Lowne, who has long since ceased to be present at these pleasant 
social gatherings. The number of full members is limited to eight, 
and the Club is to be congratulated on its strength and activity, and 
deserves the thanks of all entomologists in promoting, by means of 
these social meetings, a cordial feeling between the representatives of 
all branches of entomology, whose lines of thought are frequently most 
diverse, and who, the best of friends personally, often appear on paper 
to be at loggerheads, owing to their adoption of diametrically opposed 
views in the consideration of critical questions of opinion growing out 
of their work. 

The next few weeks will determine whether, during the current 
year, the knowledge of the life-histories of our British plume moths is 
to receive a push forward. The eggs and young larvae of most species 
a]*e unknown, and of the structure of many of the mature larva3 we are 
supremely ignorant. Eggs of Pterapkorm monodactylU) AmhlyjMUa 
pumtiiiactylaiOPadi A, acanthodactyla have not yet been obtained, although 
the hybernators should now be on the wing. In six weeks’ time ova 
of Leioptilm microdactyla should be available, whilst all the spring- 
feeding larvae should be obtainable. All help will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Another meeting of the Entomological Club was held on March 
23rd, 1904, at 58, Kensington Mansions, Earl’s Court, at 6.30 p.m., 
when the members and friends were received by Mr. and Mrs. Donis- 
thorpe, the host and hostess on this occasion. After tea had been 
served, an adjournment was made to Mr. Donisthorpe’s museum, where 
a considerable time was spent, a return being made at 8.15 p.m., an 
excellent supper being served at 8.30 p.m. An innovation at the last 
two meetings has been the introduction of a dainty menu card, showing 
considerable taste. Among the members and friends present on this occa- 
sion were Messrs. R. Adkin, J. Collin, Chitty, Druce, Ellis, Hall, Kaye, 
South, Tutt, Verrali, Waterhouse, J. Walker, Colonel Swinhoe and the 
Rev. Theodore Wood. A most enjoyable evening was spent. Rarely, one 
suspects, have entomologists had such a chance of knowing each other 
personally as of late ; the many social gatherings, due to the initiative 
of the Entomological Club, bringing into close contact many who 
would otherwise remain comparative strangers. 

The Rev. C. E. N. Burrows (The Vicarage, Mucking, Essex) will 
be very thankful for eggs of Geometra vernaria, Nenioida viridata^ lodu 
lactearia, Pseuduteipna pruinatai and any of their near neighbours, 
especially Apla^ta vnonaria. Also for details and notes concerning the 
varieties and aberrations of Hemlthea ntrigata. 

We are in receipt of Mr, G. T. Porritt’s Supplement to the List of 
Yorkshire Lepidoptera.'^ His original list was published some 20 years 
ago, and was, in a way, the model on which many of the best local 
lists have since been planned. This addition is continued on the same 
lines. A large number of species have since been added to the list, 
some of which, however, are included on the strength of single speci- 
mens, and can hardly, in the strict sense, be considered as belonging 
to the county fauna. A. few included in the former list are dropped 
as having been originally added in error, whilst the long list of addi- 


* Published by A. Brown and Sons, Limited, Savile Stareet, Hull. Price 2s. bd. 
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tional localities for many of the local species, testifies to the excellent 
work done in recent years by the Yorkshire lepidopterists. The num- 
ber of species now recorded for Yorkshire is 1379, Le. 64*4 per cent, 
of the British fauna. We congratulate the author on so useful a piece 
of work. 

Mr. Ohampion separates Catops sericeus, Panz., from C. sencatus, 
Chaud., and states that both occur in Britain. The same coleopterist 
asserts that Rhjnckites sericem^ Herbst, is not British. 

W ill any lepidopterists who are rearing any British species of Aluci tids, 
Hepialids, Cossids, Zeuzerids, Nolids, Liparids, Notodontids (common 
as well as rare), send us notes (for use in our work British Lepidoptera) 
on the following points : — Ovum : When laid — where laid — when 
hatched. Measurements of axes (2 in upright, 3 in flat eggs). Appear- 
ance — shape — colour — sculpturing, near base, at centre of egg, round 
mieropyle — character of micropyle. Colour changes. Larva: («) When 
hatched (1st mstar) — ^naked eye appearance — markings- - subsegments 
— colour — pattern, (b) Measurements and structural characters — par- 
ticular notice of head structure— of thoracic segments — of 8th abdo- 
minal — fusion of 9th and 10th abdominaL — prolegs. Date of moult- 
ing (j27id instar) — a and h as above. Date of moulting (Snl instar) — a 
and b as above. Date of moulting {4th instar) — a and b as above, etc. 
PupAEiUM : Position — structure — measurements. Attachment of pupa. 
Date of pupation. Appearance of newly- formed pupa. Changes m 
appearance till mature pupal colour is reached. Eggs, larva, and pupa 
for description are badly needed, and should be sent to Mr. A. W. Bacot, 
164, Lower Clapton Road, London, N.E. 


<Sf 0 L E 0 P T E R A . 

CoLEOPTERA IN CUMBERLAND IN 1903. — In Working through the 
fairly numerous species taken in this county last year, not a few turn 
out to be additions to our steadily increasing fauna ; and although the 
weather could not well have been much worse for field work I invariably 
found that beetles were by no means uncommon, and, indeed, upon 
one or two occasions, my captures were more than 1 could conveniently 
set. To run briefly through the list, I may mention that at the height 
of summer Carabns f/labrattfs, Payk., was exceptionally common in a 
particular part of the Scawfeli district, and I found that there was 
nothing like a good soaking rain to bring this beetle out of its hiding- 
places. On such an occasion thirty fine specimens were taken in an 
hour or so. Of coarse, it is the slugs which the rain brings out, that 
the beetles are after, and several times I saw a (jlabratus carrying off a 
black Arion much bigger than itself. On the Solway marshes 
Dyschirins nitidns, Dej., again occurred sparingly, and on the Pennine 
uplands Brady cell ns mynatns, Gyll., B. rollaris, Payk., and the other 
usual mountain Geodephaga. Harpalus rnhripes, Duft., I took for 
the first time at Silloth, a single specimen. I also took a single 
Anisodaetylus binotatns, F., var. spurcaticarnis, Dej., with the 
typical form. Another single capture was Pterostichus minor, GylL, a 
new county record. Anchomvnus micans, Nic., was also a new record. 
It occurred not uncommonly in flood-refuse and muddy places. Hydw- 
pona obsoletus, Aube, was found in two different parts of the Eden 
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valley, but sparingly. Calodem aethwps, Grav., came from sandhills, 
yiicmjlossa pulla, GylL, was beaten ; Ocalea latipennUy Sharp, occurred 
by stream-sides ; whilst among a multitude of Hontalotae, H. divua, 
Mark., from carrion, H, ereniita, Bye, from mountain-moss, H.boletobia, 
Thoms., H. triamjuliim, Kr., and H. sericea, Muls.jfrom fungi, and H, 
halobrectka, Sharp, from mudbanks, may be mentioned. Gt/rophaena 
manca, Er., abounded in fungi in summer with others of the genus. 
Conosoma immaculatum^ Steph., was beaten from Scotch fir, and Ocypm 
fuscatiis, Grav., and O. simtUs, F., were obtained by stone-turning. 
The genus Philonthus was represented by about twenty species, of 
which P. venialis, Grav., and P. debilis, Grav., may be referred to as 
additions to the county list. P. corvinus, Er., from flood-refuse was 
also interesting. On the sandy banks of the Gelt stream, Scopaem 
sulcicollis, Steph., turned up sparingly as the result of close searching 
on hands and knees. Oxytelus complanatus^ Er., I took freely on bones 
in my back-yard, which is my only acquaintance with it in Cumberland. 
Both species of Ancyrophorus, Kr., and several of Troyophloeus^ Mann, 
were taken in flood-refuse. Anthophayus testaceiis, Grav., was fairly 
common on birches in August. Another nice find in the Gelt Valley 
was Geodromicm niyrita^ Miill., which I took within a yard or two of 
where I captured a specimen in 1902, both captures being in August. 
blomaliiun hipternm, Steph., and Meyarthrnh denticollis^ Beck,, were 
obtained from fungi with many of their allies. Prom flowers in August 
Kpuroa mellina, Er., was captured, E, jiorea^ Er., occurring at sap, 
and E, deleta, Er., in abundance in fungi in company with Triphyllns 
suturalis, P., and Myeetophayim midtipiinetatusj Hellw. Under fir-bark 
Pityophagus ferrnyinem, P,, was occasionally met with. Elmis rolk- 
marl, Panz., >vas swept, and so was Aspidiphorus orbivulatus, Gyii. 
ApJiodius lappo7ium, Gyll., and A, erraticm,lu., were the best of the genus 
to occur. In July, Geotnipes vernalls, L., was abundant on the side of 
Great Gable where the path from Sty Head Pass descends into Wast- 
dale. It was curiously local, as on the Seathwaite side of the Pass not 
one was to be seen. Cvrymbites pectinicorim, L., turned up again after 
a few years’ absence, but sparingly, ^lalthodea dhpar, Germ., with 
others of the genus, was beaten and swept in summer. Grammoptera 
tabacicolor, De G., was common on the flowers of raspberry with an 
occasional Pachyta cerambydformis, Schr. A second brood of Hydrothassa 
hannoverana . F., appeared in July in sufficient numbers to satisfy any 
coleopterist. Apteropeda globosa, 111., was swept in the summer and 
taken later in flood-refuse. Triholhim confmnm, Diiv., was brought to 
me from a flour-mill ; Omias inolUnna, Boh., occurred in moss; Tropi- 
phtjrm ohtMsm, Bonsd., in flood-refuse; Barynotm schbnherri, Zett., on 
roads ; Grypidins equheti, F.,on river-banks ; Orchestes avellanae, Don., 
by beating ; Ceuthorrhynchns maryinatns, Payk., by sweeping ; and 
many more weevils, too numerous to mention in a short note like 
this. — Frank H. Day, P.E.S., 27, Gurrock Terrace, Carlisle. March 
25fA, 1901. 

The British species of Bagous. — A correction. — In my paper on 
the above subject {Ent, Hct\, vol. xiv ) there is an omission which 
obscures the sense. The second line of the “ Table of the Species,” 
page 151, should read thus: — Club indistinctly articulated, with first 
joint as long as the following joints united. The words “ with first 
joint ” being those omitted. — E. A. Newbery, 12, Churchill Eoad, 
Dartmouth Park, N.W. January l^/^, 1904, 
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Some unusual forms of Manduca atropos (with plate). 

By (Rkv.) C. B. N. BUPiEOWS. 

I have always regarded this species, of which I have from time to 
time reared a considerable number, as being little liable to variation. 
I had, however, an indistinct recollection of having seen or heard of 
strange forms which good fortune had brought to other collectors, and 
I was very much surprised when I found that the account of such 
interesting aberrations did not turn up in response to Mr. Tutt’s 
request for particulars, as material for his forthcoming voL iv of 
British LqjirJojitera, sol took upon myself a search in likely directions, 
and I hope that the result will prove interesting to readers of the Ent, 
HecoriL 

Everybody knows the ordinary forms of this fine insect well 
enough. There is a certain amount of difference in the area of the 
pale patch towards the apex of the forewing, and some variation in 
the deveioiDinent of the transverse yellow or w’hite lines. i.»ut Liniie’s 
type is practically nnicolorous. Beginning w'ith this 1 will proceed 
to give an account of my discoveries, some of which, in response to 
my urgent request, have now* been exhibited in London. 

(1) The ti/pe, — I have in my own cabinet ti 2 bred at Rainham, in 
1896, w'hich w’ell represents this form. The iipperwings are almost 
without markings, except for the discoidal spot, which, in this speci- 
men is quite tiny, and some short wLitisb streaks from the inner 
margin, four on the left upiperwing and two on the right. Unfortu- 
nately, as is often the case wdth forced specimens, this one is not quite 
fully scaled to'wards the tips of the forewiiigs, and there was a small 
aneurism tow^ards the extremity of the right forewung. 

(2) In the cabinet of ^Ir. J. A. Clark I found a female specimen, 
\vhich appears to be a very good illustration of what the late Mr. J. 
Jenner-AVeir called ‘‘ phfeism,” ?.c., incomplete melanism or duski- 
ness. Here the whole insect, a fine specimen of the form w'hich has 
more extensive loale markings upon the upperwdugs, is entirely 
suffused. This does not strike one so much on the upperwdngs, but 
is most noticeable w'hen it obscures, but by no means hides, the yel- 
low of the underwings, thorax, and abdomen. This specimen was 
bred by Mr. Clark from a Cambridgeshire pupa, on October loth, 
1892, and w^as exhibited by him at the meeting of the City of London 
Entomological Society, on November 17tb, 1903. 

(3) Mr. W. Brooks, of Grange Hall, near Rotherham, possesses a 
most striking specimen (I think a 2 . but it is difficult to be certain 
from a photograph), w’hich he tells me has never been described or 
exhibited until he brought it to the meeting of the City of London 
Entomological Society, on November 3rd, 1903. This insect has the 
uppeiwvings much more suffused with yellow’ and white than any I 
have seen before. So much is this the case, that the dark coloration 
w^hitjh one is inclined to consider as the ground colour in other ex- 
amples of the species, is here reduced, until it forms tw’o transverse 
bands, which (in the set specimen, w^hose portrait is before me), con- 
tinue the tw’O black bands of the lower wdngs. This in itself consti- 
tutes, as far as my experience goes, not only a curious, but probably 
almost unique, vai’iaiion, yet it is further inteiivSified by the extra- 
ordinary increase in the number of white scales, w’hich, though not 

May 15th, 1904. 
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rare in some specimens, are, in this instance, so numerous that they 
cover the whole of the upperwings, thorax, and abdomen. The effect 
of this is that when the insect is looked at sideways it appears to be 
perfectly white. Another strange point about this particular speci- 
men is that the blackened nervures on the hindwings are continued to 
the base. This specimen was bred by Mr. Brooks, in 1900, the pupa 
coming from Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. Mr. Brooks tells me that 
he has reared large numbers of specimens from the same district, and 
this intensification of the white scaling and development of bands and 
streaks, appear to be marked in several of his other specimens, but in 
none so greatly as in that described above. He has a somewhat 
similar, but smaller and less marked, specimen which he also reared in 
October 1900. Several of his earlier aberrations, with white scaling, 
and more or less banded and streaked, were exhibited by him at the 
South London Entomological Society, on November 8th, 1900. I 
have spoken of the particular aberration described above as being prob- 
ably almost unique. There is an indistinct recollection which haunts 
my mind, that some years since I saw in London two very gray speci- 
mens. As Mr. Brooks’ best have never been south before, I am 
puzzled as to whether I have not dreamed. I hope, however, that 
these notes of mine may induce the owner of these phantom speci- 
mens to exhibit them again, if they exist, that those who are interested 
may compare them with Mr. Brooks’ (nee note postea, — ^En.). 

(4) In Mr. Clark’s collection I noticed another specimen, a very 
fine large $ , quite pale and faded looking, yet perfectly scaled and in 
good condition. 

(5) I have in my cabinet a 2 which has the inner line on both 
hindwings almost obliterated. I have seen this form nowhere else, 
but Mr. Clark, Mr. Brooks, and I have each a specimen with the line 
all but obliterated on one hindwdng, and curiously enough in every 
case it is the left side. 

Freaks, — (1) Mr. Clark has a $ in which the inner band on the 
left hindwing, ends towards the abdomen, in a large black blotch, 
extending and enlarged towards the base of the wing, and also extend- 
ing, but narrowing, across the yellow space, through the outer band 
and into the fringe. This insect was exhibited by Mr. Clark at the 
meeting of the City of London Entomological Society, November I7th, 
1903. 

(2) Mr. Brooks has a specimen in which the upperwing on the 
left side is divided from near the centre of the costa, to within one- 
third of the base on the inner margin, the basal portion being quite 
normal, but the outer and larger area yellow. 

[For the purpose of illustrating certain forms of this species in 
The Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, vol. iv., I have repro- 
duced three of the examples in Mr. Brooks’ collection, and a copy 
of this plate is being published with this article. These I have 
named respectively : — (1) ah. dnjata^ in which the pale and dark areas 
of the forewings take on a distinctly banded form ; (2) ab. variegata, 
in which the pale markings are so enlarged as to give the specimens a 
distinctly variegated and unusual appearance. This form is referred 
to at length by Mr. Burrows above, and is no doubt that exhibited by 
Mr. Brooks, at the meeting of the South London Entomological 
Society, November Bth, 1900, as I remember the exhibit well, and 
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believe I made some remarks on the specimens (there were two) at the 
time, although the exhibition appears to have passed out of Mr. Brooks* 
mind just at present ; (3) ab. externa, in which the outer band of the hind- 
wing reaches to the hindmargin. In the actual specimen figured, both 
wings are of the same tint, the difterence in the plate being merely due 
to the photography. I would here thank Mr. Brooks and Mr. Burro\vs, 
the former for the use of the photographs for the plate, the latter for 
his energy in obtaining for me the sight of an exceptionally fine lot of 
aberrations of this species, which I have dealt with at length in 
Fh'itish Lepidoptera, vol. iv. Perhaps some day Mr. Brooks will give 
us a detailed paper on his work with this species, illustrating it with 
the other interesting photographs he has relating to various stages of 
this species. — J, W. Tutt.] 

Notes (chiefly on lepidoptera) of a trip to the Sierra de la Demanda 
and Moncayo (Burgos and Soria) Spain (irith wap and three platen). 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D., P.Z.S., F.E.S. 

(Concluded from p. 126.) 

It is still supposed by many entomologists that female moths, and 
especially some butterflies, are much fewer in number than the males. 
I need not say, perhaps, as I have said it before, that I find it im- 
possible to believe that the facts on which this belief rests at all 
justify it. It is very common at the beginning of the season of a 
species to see an overwhelming preponderance of males, but, later, it is 
not uncommon to see hardly any specimens but females. One or two 
observations bear on this subject. Near Canales, Aporia crataepi w^as 
by no means rare in places, but the insects on the wing were nearly 
all males. On two occasions I found pairs, m cop., well hidden away 
amongst the foliage of blackthorn-bushes, and in one of these cases 
the wings of the female were barely fully expanded, and her empty 
pupa-case was close by. Various Satyrids, and especially Epme- 
phele pasiphae, were observed to be common in places, at first few* 
females were seen, but the males of E. padphae were always dodging 
in and out amongst the herbage, often hardly coming out at all from 
under the shelter of bushes of (xenista .Hcorpinn or blackthorn, which 
protected the Iotv plants from being grazed down. So much was this 
the ease that it was rarely easy to net a specimen if desired ; and it 
fully explained how this somewhat delicate fly w'as so commonly worn 
and injured. One could not doubt that these butterflies were in search 
of the females, which remained hidden in such places, and did not fly 
till oviposition made this a necessity. Females were certainly rare at 
this period, but later -were commoner than males. A very similar 
procedure was noted in E. ida, Epinepkele tithonm, and Pararpe egeria. 

PajAlio podalivim %vas not uncommon at Canales, and I saw there 
two exceedingly dark specimens, and Avas vexed at being unable to capture 
either of them, and satisfied myself with the paler form, of which I 
brought home only one specimen, this one proves to be really a very 
dark specimen, w^hich makes me the more regret bhe escape of the dark 
ones. The Aporia crataegi, which were common at Canales, usually 
presented a good dark line along the discoidai nervure, and one ? , 
notwithstanding her translucency, has this very large and repeated on 
the bin dwung, the underside of which has the light scales of a deep 
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orange instead of the usual yellowish- white, and the dark scales are 
abundant. At Canales the larva of Kiujonia polt/MoroH was seen 
abundantly on aspen -trees, planted by the wayside for shade. The 
larva of Artpjnnin atjlwia was picked up frequently on high ground near 
Canales, but I must admit that I did not recognise it until it pupated. 
One very fine ? and one cripple were reared. The larva differed from 
those I have seen, and seen figured, in being absolutely black, except 
the red lateral spots. No trace of ]c>aler dorsal lines or other markings. 
Comparing this with Buckler’s figure and description, the difference 
is very great. As we picked up six or eight, all absolutely agreeing, it 
was obviously no mere aberration, but a fixed variety. They were 
found marching at a great pace over grass or bare patches of soil. 

One of our excursions from Moncayo (July I8th) was across a 
shoulder of the mountain, then, descending the southwest aspect of 
the mass, we reached the low ground at a village called La Cueva de 
Agreda, because situated close to a long limestone cavern, which was 
the object of this raid — unfortunately no special cave-beetles were dis- 
covered ; a $ Arctia fmciata was picked up here that laid a good 
batch of eggs. Near here tTvo specimens of Mdanarr/ia lacheA^ var. 
rataleuca were taken amongst swarms of that species. Theda ilids 
was common amongst scrub-oak, along with var. rcrvL ( 'krijBo- 
was common, and Pluda moneta had left many traces 
in the aconite which abounded — one pupa was picked up. On some 
damp open ground, with oak-scrub, there were plenty of butterflies, 
but none of particular interest, 3/. ladiesia and T. ilids being the most 
numerous. The tramp across the mountain, in a direction we did not 
otherwise traverse, might have given something worth catching, had 
it not been made during the outward journey through more or less 
dense fog. 

The Lye^nids were more numerous in species than on our previous 
excursions, but not, I think, so interesting. Twentytwo species were 
captured ; the few Polyonnaatua eorydini taken were of the form hispana, 
but perhaps Everen aryiades is of the most interest, as both Kane and 
Staudinger say it does not occur in Spain, Eubl, however, reports it 
from Bilbao. I took a specimen at Canales and another at Moncayo. 
Capido sehrus was apparently common, but I took few, usually passing 
them by as XonnadeH setmaryas. Imagines of ( 'yauii'is aryiolas were 
frequently seen ; at Moncayo the larva was abundant on heath (I fancy 
Erica aiiorea). This larva was dove-colour, svith brown markings, 
and had no trace of green, and it puzzled me a good deal to determine 
what it could be. Rtihl quotes Ef ica ralyari.s as a foodplant ; Kane 
gives holly and ivy, which accords with our British ideas ; Hofmann 
says Bhainaus and Calliina, The colour of my larvae is, therefore, 
more worthy of remark than the foodplant. We took several other 
Lycaenid larvae, but Theda ilicis was the only other one I was able to 
verify. 

From one of several larvae taken on Genista scorpius at Canales, I 
bred a specimen of Pseuduterpna coronillaria. The larva I believed to 
be one of Psendoterj>na pruinata {cytisaria). I believe so still. At the 
same time I quite agree that further evidence is necessary before it 
can be taken as proved that P. coronillaria is merely a southern form 
of P. pruinata, I have not had the two larvae side by side, but my 
mental picture of the larva of P. cormiillaria absolutely agreed with it. 
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The fact that F. pruinata has a grey form in the south of France, and 
that Milliere succeeded in muddling them up, goes a long way to sup- 
port my idea. In voL iii., p. 463, of the Lconoympkic, Milliere says 
that he has figured 1\ coronillaria when presenting a grey var. of F. 
cijtimria, implying that there is no grey var. of P. cjjtiHana, but, in 
voL ii, he says that the larvae of P. ci/tuaria yield about an eighth of 
the imagines of a grey colour, and one of them it is he figures, a.nd 
refers to it in vol. iii. as being P. mromllaria, an opinion accepted by 
Staudinger 1901, part i, 2861). His explanation leaves it to appear 
that P. cytisaria has an eighth part of grey forms, but instead of 
figuring one of these he inadvertently figured F. coronillaria. In any 
case he confounded the two, and in his correction left so much con- 
fusion that one concludes he was still unable to distinguish grey 
P. prninata from 1?. coronillaria. Eambur’s P. corsicaria would seem to 
be abundantly distinct, and the real ground, so far as I know, for regard- 
ing F. coronillaria and V . pruinata (cytisaria) as distinct from each other, 
is that Eambur was clearly of opinion that they were so, and T am quite 
willing to allow that I am probably more likely to make an error in 
such a matter than Eambur, whose powers of observation and judg- 
ment m such matters command my greatest respect, more than do 
those of many more widely-known authorities, but I am not aware of 
any defimite attempt to prove or disprove their identity since the time 
of Eambur and Milliere. I have handed the Geomel/rids taken to Mr. 
Prout, who has examined them. One of his observations on them is 
that they contain a smaller proportion of characteristically Spanish 
species than those taken in previous years further south. This accords 
wuth my general impression in collecting that the species of general 
European aspect were proportionally preponderant to a degree, that 
suggested one was working in, perhaps, southern France rather than 
Spain — that is, as compared with my impressions in 1901 and 1902. 
Karranthis jienniyeraria was certainly the most notable, and perhaps 
abundant, (leo metric! we saw. We first found it near Canales at a low 
level, large specimens, but rather rare and all worn. Later we met 
with it in immense numbers on the ridge to the north of Canales, or 
rather just below the ridge on the south slope amongst Krica arhorca, 
where the heath was rampant and the scrub-oak disappearing. Hero, 
it was not too easy to catch, though its abundance left no difficulty in 
the way of taking a fair series. It occurred less freely in a good 
many other places, and was seen on Moncayo. We met with no 
larvaj of either (hnoyyna zoraida or Arctia latreiUii ; they do not 
probably occur in these sierras. 

The Asilids were not seen in any numbers on this excursion, being loss 
abundant here than in the drier and hotter regions further south. Several 
were, however, noted with beetles and other insects on their proboscicls. 
Another experience, however, with diptera reminded me of M. 
Graslin’s account [Annales de la Soc. Fmt. de France^ 1836, p. 556) of 
how Asilids would pounce on moths the moment he disturbed them 
from the grass and left him grievously disappointed of his prey. My 
fate was the same, but m a somewhat difierent manner, on no less 
than three occasions at Moncayo. Just as I was about to box a small 
moth at rest on a stone, a small housefly-like dipteron pounced on to 
my quarry and started it ofi. It was difficult to avoid believing that 
the fiy (could he have spoken) would have said, and did in effect say, 
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** Look here, friend, wake up and be oii‘ as quickly as ever you can, or 
a fearful beast of prey will have you in a moment,” and the moth 
certainly followed the advice with success. The truth probably was 
that flies, which were abundant enough, often select little prominences 
for settling on, and these happened to think the moths were such 
favourable resting-places, and the flight of the moth probably startled 
them as much as it annoyed me. 

On our way home at Guethary (France) we met with a most 
striking case of what appeared to be homoeochromatism, whether it 
be explained as a case of Miillerian resemblance or otherwise. The 
facts must be well known, but I do not know that any attention has 
been called to them from this or any other points of view. The three 
butterflies involved are Satyrm (Irijaa, Coenonymplia oedipm^ and 
Heteropterm morpheits. These butterflies are all of a sooty dull black 
above, and have much the same black appearance on the wing. At 
Guethary they flew together in very restricted little bogs or swamps — 
swamps at the upper ends usually of the little streams of rarely more 
than three or four acres in extent, and lying in very sheltered hollows, 
perhaps 100ft. below the general upper level. They were the only 
butterflies in these swamps, and they did not occur outside them. If 
really minute accuracy is required, as it ought to be, this broadly true 
statement must be modified by saying that S, dryas did fly a little way 
up the slopes bounding the bogs, and one or two were even seen on 
the upper levels. These were all, however, occasional stragglers, 
possibly because the swamps ■were so small as to be easily left by so 
large a butterfly. dryas, however, as well as the other two, were 
often seen to get anxiously back to the bog if driven by the collector’s 
net (or otherwise) only a few feet up the side slopes. Of other 
butterflies, Colim edusa flew across the bogs as it does across 
anything, and Brenthh euphrosyne, Coenonympha areanius, Hesperia 
sylcanus afforded an occasional example. Many butterflies were 
abundant all around. Taking this to be a Mullerian association, 
it presents three species that might be grouped together, not 
only by the entomologist, but by a bird or any other predaceous 
animal, as a group different and easily distinguishable from 
everything else about. It differs from the Neotropical Mullerian 
associations of butterflies, in its members having merely a broad but 
unmistakable resemblance, and none of the minutely detailed identity 
of size, colour, and markings seen in the Heliconine groups. At' 
Guethary butterflies of many species abounded at this time, and any 
bird, say, could catch plenty without trenching on these bog species, 
and making it not worth its while to discriminate between them. 
Were other butterflies scarce, and one or other of these bog species 
edible, a bird would have no difficulty in differentiating them — 
S. dryas by its size, H, morpluus by its hopping flight and underside 
shown at each skip, etc. That they were protected seemed probable 
from their lazy flight, rendering them of very easy capture, very 
different, for example, from Satyms arethiisa, which was abundant 
close by, but very difficult to take. They could fly if they liked — 
0. oedipus was the weakest, but S. d'tyas could go powerfully if 
frightened, and H, nwrpheus possessed to the full the skipping faculty 
for a mysterious disappearance. My experience of these three butter- 
flies certainly does not present them as always associated. Last year 
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we took 6'. dry as and H, morpheas %ing together in a swamp in this 
same district, viz., at St. Jean-de-Luz, only a few miles south of 
Guethary, but L'. oedipus was absent, the reason apparently being that 
the swamp was a large one in an open river valley, and, therefore, far 
from being as warm and sheltered as where we took the species this 
year. S. dry as occurs in many places where the other two species 
are absent ; it is, in fact, so common and widespread a species that I 
fear I have taken but little notice of the places in which I have seen 
it. It certainly aftects damp and shady places, but I think I have seen 
it in dry open places,, and its slow, floppy flight never struck me as it 
did this year. 

The following is a list of our captures : — Papilio podalirim (very 
dark), Canales; Thais rwnina, Canales, June 28th ; Parnassius apollo : 
Aporia crataeyi, abundant, Canales ; Pieris hrassicae^ seen ; P. rapae, 
Canales ; P. 7iapi, Canales ; P. daplidice : Euchlo'e euphmoides^ 
Canales, June 80th; Leptosia svnapis, Canales; Colias hyale; U. edusa; 
Limenitis Camilla, Canales ; Pytmneis atalanta, seen ; P. cardui, 
abundant; Aylais articae; Euyonia polychloros ; Enva^iessa ayitiopa; 
Melitaea athalia, Moncayo ; M. didyma, Canales ; phoebe, Canales ; 
Brenthis euphrosyyie, Canales ; B, selene, Canales ; Issoria lathonia, 
abundant; Aryynnis aylaia, Canales, larvae; A. 7viobe var. eris, Canales; 
A, adippe var. chlorodippe, Agreda ; Dry as pandora : Mela^iaryia 
ladiesis and var. cataleuca, Cueva de Agreda ; il/. iapyyia ; Krehia 
epiphron var. Canales ; E. stygne var. impana : E. evias var. 

hispayia : Satyr us circe, Soria ; S, bnseis, Soria ; S. seuiele, abundant ; 
[5'.^ arethiisa, Guethary; .S’, dryas, Guethary; Pararye aege^ia, 
Guethary ;] P. meyaera ; P. maera, Moncayo ; Aplia^itopus hypera^ithus, 
Canales ; EJpinephele Jiirtma ; E, tithonas ; E. Ida ; eI pasiphae : 
Coenonympha arcania ; [C. oedipus, Guethary ; ] C. pamphilus ; 

x^emeobiiis lucina, Canales; Eaeosopis roborls, Moncayo; Theda ilicis 
and var. cerri ; Ohrysophaiuis hippothoe, Moncayo ; (J, alciphi'on var. 
yordius, Moncayo ; 0, viryaiireae var. mieyii, Moncayo ; C. phlaeas ; 
Lampides boeticns : Everes ar glades, Moncayo and Canales ; Plebelus 
aryus, Moncayo and Canales ; Polyonmiatus baton, Canales ; P. 

not abundant; P, icarus ; P. hylas, Canales; P. hylas var. 
nivescem, Agreda ; P. bellarym, very violet tint, Canales ; P.* corydon 
var. kispana, Agreda, Soria ; P. admetiis, Agreda ; Uupido sebrus, 
Canales; Nomiades semiargiis, Moncayo; N, cyllaras, Canales; N, 
melanops, Canales; Lycae^ia arion, Moncayo; Cyaniris argiolm, 
Canales and Moncayo ; tieteropteriis morpheus, Guethary ; Adopoea 
thaumas : A, actaeon : Syrichthus sao ; S. malvae ; S. ca^'thami; N, 
proto ,* SpilotkijYus lavatei'ae ; Oryyia aurolimhata, abundant, Canales ; 
G. splendida, abundant, Moncayo ; 0* aiitigua (? Canales) ; Euproctis 
chi ysorrhoea ; Ocneria rubea, Canales; Malacosoma neustria, Canales ; 
i/. franco'mca, Canales; Acknocavipa ilicis (/) ; Lachneis cata.v (/) ; Lasio- 
campaqiiercits : tiadena deoitma, Agrotis conspicua ; A. tritici, 

bred, Canales; Leucania litharyyria,hrQd, [Hecatera dysodea, 

(juethary;] Catocala elocata ; C, coucersa: Euclid ia mi: E. ylypkica: 
Aco7itia luctuosa; Agrophera trahealis; IHerniinia crinalis, Guethary;] 
ArcUa caja : A. fasciata : Nudarla mmina ; Eniydia striata: E. 
vrihrmi: Nemsophila plantagiivis : Endrosa irrordla : Heteroyyna cana~ 

; Anthrocero lonicerae : A. / achillcae, Canales; A. ttmisalpina, 
Canales, very small; Aglaope infausta; Adscita statices ; A. gergou ; 
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Orambm culmelliis ; C, caaHentiniellm : C, nlifimosellus \ C. pratellus ab, 
alfacarellns : C. pancuelln^: P. centsseLlii’^ : lliijctn suhoDiatelUi : A, mol- 
davica : ticoparia amhif/iudis , S', dubitalh : Pi/ralia terrealis ; P. 
davalis : P. fermpaliH ; T, jiolUnalia : Merpna pohfponalis : Pifvaiista 
reapitcdU ; P. mnp^iincdh. P. alborirHlaJ is, ; P. austriacalh : 

^tenia punctalis : Pijrtips^fche m o nvamicl La, o \ J^ltjcria asiliforme 

{rympi}‘ormis),CB.iiiBle&] (h'tjptilas imi/.s, common ; (K Zat-iins, Moiicayo, 
etc. ; (K pilosellac, Moncayo ; Kia naemidopitorus rhodndactpla, Soria; 
Alucita tfinidactijla : Sttoioptdia fascas. A few Tmeids and Toiirices have 
been sent to Mr. Durrant. 


Sale of an Entomological Library. 

Jjooks are the index of a man’s mind. A glance at a man’s library 
will tell almost exactly the mental equipment and intellectual capacity 
of the man. The advertised sale of the library of the late Dr. P. Brookes 
Mason, at Stevens’ sale-rooms, on IMay 17th, reminds us at once that 
another of the best entomological libraries in this country is to be broken 
up, and that, in a short time, this country will be the poorer by the loss 
of those volumes that will find their way into the libraries of the Con- 
tinent and of America. The last sale of equal importance was that of 
the library of the late i\[r. H. T. Stainton, when many of the best 
entomological works were bought by the dealers at prices far below 
the lowest possible standard of value that could at all fairly be placed 
upon them, and were at once included in special sale catalogues at 
their true prices, often from five to ten times above that that had been 
paid for them, and, one surmises, found no lack of buyers (possibly 
mostly abroad), it one may judge by the fact that in scarcely one case 
was a second offer made of them. The low prices at which most of 
the books were sold in the sale-rooms suggest eloquently how few 
scientific entomologists there are in this country, for one has not long 
to live in the entomological world to learn that the number of really 
good entomological libraries in this country is exceedingly few, and 
can possibly be counted on the fingers of the hands. It has long since 
passed into a proverl) among naturalists that “ A collector is known 
by his specimens, the savant by his microscope and books ; and one 
feels that only those who have ample collections for private work, and 
an extensive library for continuous study and reference, can ever reach 
a high place in the branch of science they study, or prosecute any line 
of original research with a fair prospect of lasting* success. It is a 
remarkable fact that few men appear to buy books for study, and one 
is inclined to think that the numerous entomological societies scattered 
through the country do little or nothing to foster real research. So 
far as one can judge, the additions to their libraries are largely modern 
works, which any entomologist worthy the name will buy for himself, 
whilst the best works of the old masters — Linne, Eeaumur, Geofiroy, 
Hiibner, Esper, Haworth, Curtis Stephens, Herrich- Schaffer, etc. — 
with which our younger lepidopterists should be tempted to become 
conversant, are usually sought in vain on the bookshelves (and what 
is true of -works on lepidoptera is still more so in the case of those 
relating to the less- worked orders) ; and, whilst a long series of modern 
present-day magazines (which any good library committiee would 
recognise the more intelligent of its members possessed) is generally 
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available, one seeks in vain for a complete series of the old magazines 
— Fuessly’s Maf/cniu, Loudon’s Magazine, Amiah caul Magazine of 
Natural History (early series), the Linnaea Kntomologica, etc. — nor is 
any real attempt made to add those modem works produced in America 
and on the Continent that the average entomologist may be supposed 
not to know. One would assume that when the sale of an important 
library ivas about to take place, the library committees of our natural 
history societies would attempt to make really useful additions to the 
collections under their charge, but this appears not to be so. One 
surmises that the wealthiest entomologists of to-day are far wealthier 
than the wealthiest of 50 to 100 years ago, and that the poorer are 
much less poor than the poorest then, yet there are far fewer even fair 
entomological libraries in the houses of entomologists nowadays, apart 
from the few really first-class ones still m existence. The general 
principle of never buying what you can possibly borrow has evidently 
become a part of the unwritten code of a great part of the large section of 
that “ nation of shopkeepers” that does not keep shops, and this really 
seems to be, quite as much as want of intellectual capacity, one of the 
reasons w^hy there are so few really good collections of first-class 
entomological works in this country, and, hence, one’s regret is all the 
keener when a large and excellent library, that has been years in the 
making, is broken up, and its best treasures find their way into dealers’ 
hands, and ultimately, in many cases, are bought ui3 by the big 
libraries of America and the Continent, and no longer remain a part 
of the scientific wealth of what is still by far the richest country of 
the world, which allows itself apathetically to be despoiled by the 
fresher and more active leaders of the intellectual life of advancing 
foreign lands. We still maintain the high standard of our private 
entomological collections ; we must not allow the contents of our 
hitherto unrivalled entomological libraries to pass out of our hands. 


Further Note on Peronea cristana ab. gunipinana. 

J3y J. A. OLAaK, F.E.S. 

In the Knt, lUronl, xiii., p. 289, I dosciihe a form of Peronea 
rri-stancij under the name of ab. yKnijtiana. I had at the time, ay I 
thought, examined all available sources in which an early desci*iption 
had possibly been made, but strangely enough quite o\'erlooked a note, 
published by Mr. Dale {Entoni., xxxiii., pp. 179>180), whilst 1 was work- 
ing out my own paper. In a recent letter from Mr. Dale, however, that 
gentleman points out to me his own note, and also gives mo the 
reference to the original description of this aberration, wliich, by-thc- 
bye, w^as not named guinpiana, but gnurpuiana. In 1812, in th (3 
Annals and ^layazlne <ff Natural llifitory, x., pp. 865-6, is an article 
signed under the pseudonym of “ Oapneina,” communicated by 
J , Curtis, F.E.S. It is w^ell knowm {teste Stephens, Humplireys and West- 
’wood) that '‘Capucina ” w^as the pseudonym of the Eev. W. dohnson, 
but I may add that there is nothing m the index to show that this was 
so, nor is there any reference in the index to the article in question, 
and that must be my explanation for the statement on p. 299, where 
I say that I am unable to find it. Eefereuce to the article shows that 
not only did “ Capucina ” name gnmpinana, but also ru/irn’stana and 
capucbia (to which reference (without page) is correctly made in my 
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account). It follows, therefore, that the synonymy of the two other 
forms should be : 

1. Gumpmana, “ Capueina ” (Johnson), Aim, 3Iag. Nat. Hut., x., p. 366 
(1842). Gumpiana, B?de, Entomologist, xxxiu.,p. 179 {1900); Gl&xk, Ent. Record, 
xiii., p. 289 (1901). — This is also a “ white button ” ; the anterior part of the upper- 
wings is a bright chestnut, besprinkled with a profusion of powdery white, dust-like 
particles, the blending of the two colours producing a beautiful roan ; the under- 
wings are not dissimilar to those of capucina (shining pale brown). I propose to 
call this insect gumpinana, and, although I am not connected with the family of 
Gumps, the name is not without its charms, and, therefore, I hope it will not be 
unacceptable to the public (Johnson). 

2. Ruficristana, “Capucina” (Johnson), Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., x., p, 366 
(1842) ; Dale, Entomologist, xxxiii., p. 180 (1900). — So nearly allied to ruficostana, 
which is so well described by Mr. Curtis (Brit. Ent., 2nd ed., no. 24), that it is 
unnecessary to particularise respecting it ; the shape of the wings and the colours 
throughout are precisely the same, with the addition of a well formed red tuft or 
button on each of the upperwings ; I have, therefore, ventured to name it riiji- 
cristana (Johnson). 

As I stated (anted, xiii., p. 289) that I could not find the original 
description of ab. capucina, ‘‘ Capucina ” (Johnson), Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist., X., p. 866), it may be advisable to add it : 

3. Capucina, “ Capucina ” (Johnson), Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., x., p. 366. — The 
ground of the superior or upperwings dark brown, with a shade of burnt umber, 
and an elevated white tuft or button in the centre of each wing; the palpi and head 
white, and the corselet and the anterior part of the wings as far as the tuft nearly 
covered with an incrustation of pure white, with two blotches of the same, and 
several raised snow-white dots towards the extremity of the wings : the under- 
wings shining pale brown, not unlike those of some of its congeners (Johnson). 


Lepidoptera of the Val d’Herens — Useigne to Evolene, Hauderes to 

Arolla. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.8. 

The morning of July 28tli broke dull and threatening, but as my 
luggage and clothes were ahead, I caught the ramshackle post-diligence 
at 8ion at 5 a.m., and by 9 a.m. was at Useigne, having difficulty in 
keeping thoroughly warm in spite of an overcoat that I had taken the 
precaution of keeping, and when I descended at Useigne threatening- 
drops of rain fell and a bad morning seemed certain. However, I 
walked on with little entomological success, picking up here and there 
an insect oft* the flowers, or boxing a Geometrid from the rock-hewn 
faces bordering the roads, until I crossed the rushing Borgne, a mile 
or two higher up the road. Here, for a few moments, the sun broke 
out, and, at once, insect life appeared every where ; it seemed impossible 
that one could practically walk over so many insects — Melcunaryia 
galathea, mostly fine dark specimens, Melitaea didyma, magnificent 
mountain forms among the females, Parnassiiis apollo, large, well- 
marked specimens, Anthrocera lonicerae, A. achilleae, A. tramalpina and 
A. carniolica were, perhaps, the most abundant. With the momentary 
outburst of the sun a difference in the atmosphere was distinctly 
noticeable, and one was glad to take oft’ one’s coat owing to the higher 
temperature. A longer sunny spell made one really busy, and swarms 
of Polyomviatus daman, Epinephele ianira, E. lycaon, almost all males ; 
and Erehia aethiops joined those already mentioned. On the thistle 
flowers Vanessa io, Argyivnis adippe, A, aglaia and A. niobe, often with 
fine silvery-spotted undersides, fought the assertive Anthroceras, who 
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often, however, managed to keep the heads to themselves. L^oLyommatm 
corydon, too, was usually abundant, Aporia cmtaeyi still in passable 
condition, whilst Porm'ye waera was not uncommon along the roadside, 
and several Hipparchia alcijone were stalked, only one specimen, how- 
ever, a very fine $ , worth keeping being captured. The Melitaea 
phoebe were in grand condition, but L/yeaena avion was quite over, and 
Chvysophanm yordiiis almost so, although one fair ^ and a fairly good 
2 were selected from the ragged remnants as trophies of the chase. 
After about half-an-hour the sun disappeared again, but the warm air 
kept the insects on the move, and, for about three hours, from 11 a.m. 
until 2 p.m,, the slopes on either side of the road, and right away down 
to the torrent below, were alive with insects, few, it is true, in the 
number of species, but none the less welcome. In one place Satynit; 
cordiila was abundant, but I was astonished to see their poor condition 
considering how fine they had been between Roche and Yvonne the 
previous day, at some 2000ft. lower elevation, and I could only select 
a few specimens, and these hardly up to cabinet standard. The 
females, too, were poor, and it struck me that, perhaps, there had been 
rough weather, locally, in the valley that had spoilt the specimens. 
Here and there Hipparchia mmle was not uncommon, but I saw no 2 s, 
so surmised that the species was only just coming out. Among other 
insects I captured several Ualliworpha doniinula, all, however, wasted, 
and almost all J s, some were on the wing, others were sucking 
greedily at the thistle flowers. Whilst the sun was shining I got a 
couple of S Leucophasla sinapif^, but none appeared during the after- 
noon ; Setinaaurita, beautiful golden-coloured specimens, some spotted, 
others well-streaked, were netted as they flew lazily down the slopes, 
whilst Lithosia hirideola and L. lutarella (the golden mountain form) 
were also not infrequent. A single Cupido Tninima was netted, one 
well-marked Byrichthm carthami, also two Syrichthus sao, but Famphila 
sylvanuSf Thynielicm thaunms, and Byi'ickthiis alveus were in greater 
numbers. A single worn example of Polya uimat ns baton and one P. 
etnnedon also fell a prey, whilst the meadows were alive with Strenia 
dathrata, and a dark form (^ ) of Fidonia atom aria; a specimen or two 
of Selidosema pliuuaria were taken, whilst from the rocks I boxed Antidea 
berberata, Eupithecia contiyuaria, Nudaria uimidana and a few other 
species. Well on the way up towards Evolene, Krehia yoante began to 
be frequent, and from a flower I took a single specimen of Anthrocera 
scabiosae, the only example I have ever seen in the valley. At one 
point in the afternoon, the sun again shone for a few minutes, most 
of the time being wasted in stalking a magnificent fresh Polyyonia 
r^albiwi, which I lost on the loose rubble, but as I stepped back, 
a large butterfly came straight down the path, and with a quick 
stroke I found I bad taken a S Apatura im, which, although recently 
emerged, had been badly mauled in some way or other, and was worth- 
less. A few specimens of what I suspect may be Melitaea parthenie 
were taken near the same spot. Space alone limited my captures, or, 
in spite of the want of sun, I should have made one of the biggest bags 
that I had ever made in one day of the alpine butterflies. As it was 
I worked on contentedly until near Evolene, when the sky clouded over 
and rain began to fall, hastening my steps to the Hotel de la Dent 
Blanche in Evolene. 

It would appear that i am doomed not to have a really fine day in this part 
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of the V al d’Herens. On August IBth, 190B, I again traversed the distance 
from Evolene to Useigiie, on my return journey to the Ehone valley. 
Anothei* dull morning was my lot, and my bag over this magnificent 
ground consisted of eight Setina aurita, t\vo Panumiu^ a polio, a single 
Kmnobia uckroleuca taken seated in the centre of a Uoitaurea bloom, 
one Aciptilia .rcuithodactj/la, and a common burnet or two. About 
11 a.m. I lunched at Useigne, and soon afterwards the sun broke 
through, and by noon a great improvement had taken place, so that 
between Useigne and Vex, a district in which I had not seen an insect 
on the up journey, I took a large number of specimens of fairly common 
species, one of the best corners, apparently, being the big curve from 
w'hich the Val d’Heremence branches, and which ends up at the 
interesting “ Pyramides d’Useigne.” Here PijnmeiH atalanta, Melitaea 
dithjma, Aniynnia adipjte, large and brilliantly spotted A. niohe, but, 
above all, Drycin papJim and var. ralesina and Callmorpha hera made a 
brilliant show, whilst Kpmephele lanira, Melanaryia yalathea and 
Krehia aethiops were also abunda.nt, and Papilio podallriua, Satyriis 
alryone, several of each observed. XepJujvuH hetulae^ a very large A ? 
was in the nature of a surprise, Avhilst Theda ilicts was not so 
unexpected. The roadsides were swarming with Polyum Hiatus dam on 
and P. rorydon, P, icarus and P. antrarche being less abundant, whilst 
Pararye niaera and P, meyaera were both frequent, the latter quite 
abundant between Vex and Sion. In a coppice through which the 
road passes, near the entrance to the Val d’Heremence, Pararye eyeria 
was not infrequent, and, further on, a magnificent large and well-marked 
form of Anthrovera carntoUca swarmed on the flowers by the roadside. 
Towards Vex many of the species became even more abundant, 
particularly 2f, didyma^ which appeared to be in quite as flne condition 
as it had been a fortnight previously. Leucophada sinapu and Colian 
hyale were occasionally seen, but F.pincphele lycaon was, perhaps, the 
most abundant species. Among the Hesperiids only Pamphila comma, 
P, sylvaniis and Syrichthns alveus ^\eve taken, and among the Lycienids, 
except those mentioned, nothing better than a specimen each of 
Polyommatiis hylas and P. hellary us. The large numbers of Antidea 
herberuta observed on this jaunt have already been noticed. 21elitacu 
phoebe appeared to be absolutely over, not a single specinien worth 
pinning was captured. 

The morning of July 29th, 190B, broke sunny and almost cloudless, 
and by 8 a.m. I was on the move from Evolene to Hauderes. The sun on 
the Ferpkde glacier shone brilliantly, and the peaks of the mountains 
all around stood out quite clearly against the sky. The fields on either 
side of the road swarmed with newly-emerged Tanayra atrata, the $ s 
clinging to the grass stems, the A s flying rapidly hither and thither, 
hundreds of paired s]}ecimens hanging conspicuously in every direction. 
I passed over the bridge, under which the rushing Ferpecle stream flows, 
and round the base of the Dents de Veisivi on which flne large typical 
Erehia liyea flew with quite typical K. eiiryale, yet each apjiarently 
distinct, whilst two or three E. styyne, in not at ail bad condition, 
were also taken. Once over the Borgne and up through the tiny 
village beyond, one enters the Combe d’Arolla, and it was clear that it 
was to be a great butterfly day, but my two zinc boxes were already 
almost filled with the efibrts of the two previous days, and only a little 
space was left for captures. The season was late, so the fields were in 
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many places uncut, and the flowers swarmed with common butterflies 
and moths. Krebia aethiopa so far up the mountains was somewhat of 
a surprise, but no Erebiaswere really common, although Fwhia (/oante, 
E* ceto, E, melampHs, K, eiiryale and, later, E, tijndarua were in greater or 
less abundance. In the lower part of the valley Kpinepheb hjcmm w^as 
really very common, as also was Parctrye waera^ although the latter was 
rather worn. On the banks here, too, Anthrocera loniceme, flne, large, 
full-spotted examples, just emerged, were in lovely condition, as also were 
A, trcmsalpina and Jl avhilleae, but A. purpuralin was here worn to 
shreds and was not to be found in good condition, until at least t'wo 
miles further up the valley, after which, and all the way along to 
Satarme, it was both abundant and in very fair condition, many only 
just emerging; l^lelitam phoebe, here, was not common, but I was very 
pleased to take a few fine Brenthia tno, and at the runnels in the road 
I captured a few of the dark alpine form of Melitaea nn.vta^ and some 
freshly emerged o dZ. parthmie var. rana of dark colour, some woi‘n 
ordinary looking specimens having been rejected nearer Haiideros. By 
the sides of the roads a, little alpine form of Plehehta aetjon was in great 
abundance, but ?adly worn, P. aryymjnnwon (artius) occurring just 
as freely, but of larger size a little fai'ther up the valley. Tlie large 
fritillaries here were An/ynnia niobt^ and A. aylnia, but Ilnuthi.s 
conathKHia and B. eiqiJiroayne still gave rather worn examples. Poljp 
ommatns clainon^ P. cortpirm and P, astrarrhc were as usual the 
abundant species, but some very fine P. hyla^ and P. dumdii were 
especially welcome, and T was much disappointed in not finding the 
latter all the way ii p the valley to Arolla, but P. orbit id rare hero, became 
more abundant as we went on, Pnpido minima now and again, mostly 
worn, was met with, and Nomiadfin 'amriaryin was in lovely condition, 
but of the three abundant skippers at the water, riz., Syrichthia^ alveus, 
Pamphila comma and Thymdinis lincola^ the last-named was in veiy 
poor condition. A single Polyommatna hellaryiix, 2 , was in the nature 
of a surprise, although I am aiw'ays picking up single specimens of 
this species where one might expect it to be abundant, but where one sees 
no more ; a single P. cnmcdon in fine condition was move expected. 
( Firysophaniis hippothoc was apjiarently only just coming out, a single 
^ , at any rate, alone came under observation, and ( \ riryaareac was 
in good condition. So pushed was E for room that J practically 
discarded everything except types, just to remind me what 1 did see oil 
the journey up, although I remember how abundant was Eidonia 
iirnnneata in the pine woods. After leaving Hatarme. at the last 
ascent to the Knrbaus after the road branches, Brcnthi!^ palcx, Aiyi/nnis 
niobe and ('oUaa phicomone became very abundant, and Anfhrovera 
pnrpuralE, in splendid condition, was in numbers on every i'cntanrca 
head. It was one of the days of an entomologist's life, when every- 
thing combined to shoiv ofi' nature at her best, and, cripphal as I w iis 
at the time, and thoroughly fagged out when I reached the Kurhaiis, 1 
still retain the liveliest recollection of the vivid hues, and the main^ 
beautiful winged things, that gave colour to one of the finest Alpine 
pictures to be found anywhere on the continent of Europe. 

(^OLEOPTERA. 

OMALimi SEPTENTRIOXJS, Th., IN Kkxt. ~~Tn i^mou Fowler‘s 
Loleuptera of the JJrttidi Idm, (hncdnim eieptentdonis is only reconled 
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from Scotland, and is said to be very rare. Since then, however, Mr. 
Blatch has recorded it from Knowle {FmL Mo, Mat/,, 1890, p. 37), Mr. 
Day has recorded it from Cumberland {Ent, Mo, Ma<i,, 1902, p. 268), 
Mr. Champion from Guildford {Ent, Mo, Ma<f,^ 1903, p. 279), and Dr. 
Joy from Bradfield (E?it, Mo, Matj., 1904, p. 40). I have a specimen 
which I took at West Mailing, in Kent, on a dead hedgehog, in 
September, 1893, and now record for the first time. — Horace Donis- 
thorpe, 58, Kensington Mansions, S.W. April 24th, 1904. 

Peritelus griseus, Ol., in Surrev. — I took a specimen of this 
very rare beetle at Parley, in 1888. At the time I did not know what 
it was, and it stood in my collection for some years as Tropiphorm 
niercurialU, until I took it to the Museum and identified it as Peritelus 
(jnsem. It has only been recorded from the Isle of Wight before in 
?>ritain, where it was said to have been taken by Sidebotham and 
Wainwright at Ventnor and Sandown. — Ibid. 

Experimental proof as to the distastefulness, or otherwise, 
OF CERTAIN CoLEOPTERA. — In my paper on “ Cases of Protective 
Resemblance, Mimicry, etc., in the British Coleoptera ” (Trans, Ent, 
^oc. Land,, 1901, Part III.), I write of Meloe^ “ These beetles are called 
oil beetles, because of the yellow fluid which exudes from their limbs 
\vhen handled, and which no doubt possesses distasteful properties. 
They are large, heavy creatures, and crawl about regardless of danger. 
Their colours are doubtless aposematic.” Having captured Mehe 
riolacem in some numbers this month, at Richmond, I took specimens 
to the Zoological Gardens on April 27th, to ofier to insectivorous 
creatures. I first dropped a specimen into a cage which contained two 
lizards, when an Australian lizard at once seized the beetle ty the body 
but quickly rejected it. He again attacked it, this time at the head 
but promptly let go. Froth was seen round his mouth and he wiped 
it many times on the pebbles which formed the ground of the cage. 
All the time the beetle “ feigned death,” exuding the oil from its 
joints. The keeper thought the lizard had killed it, but this was not 
the case, as before I left the gardens I went to have another look at it, 
and the beetle was crawling unhurt up the side of the cage. The 
keeper told me the green lizard had also attacked it twdce, but neither 
would have anything more to do with it. A specimen thrown into the 
aviary which contained a plover and other birds, was unhurt, and 
escaped, as the other birds would not go near it. A missel- thrush 
pecked the beetle several times, but eventually rejected it and would 
not touch it again. Two marmosets were afraid of the beetles and 
would not touch them, but a Capuchin monkey seized one greedily and 
endeavoured to eat it, throwing it down, however, in evident disgust. 
A grand Galago also seized a beetle, and made several attempts to eat 
it, looking in evident surprise at his keeper for giving him so nasty a 
morsel, he also threw it down and would not touch it again. I put 
two specimens into my observation nest of Formica rufa, and, although 
slightly attacked, the ants soon left them alone, and being left in 
the nest all day and night, they w^ere alive and unhurt next day when 
I removed them. Finally, 1 painted an ant with some of the oil 
caught on a paint-brush, when the ant died in a few minutes. It is, 
therefore, certain that Meloe are very distasteful. 1 tried similar experi- 
ments* wfith Permestes murinm last year, which beetle I had taken in 
some numbers in Pamber Forest. In the paper before referred to, I 
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said of this beetle, that it was just one of those eases where experi- 
ment is required, to prove its edibility or otherwise. In these 
experiments the beetle was eaten readily by birds, lizards, monkeys, 
etc., in fact by everything it was offered to, and so proved to be 
undoubtedly edible. — Ibid, 

Stereocobynes truncorum, Germ., at Cobham Park, Kent. 
Among a few unexamined insects left over from my 1902 captures, a 
specimen of this rare beetle has turned up, I can find no record of its 
appearance within recent years, and, therefore, think it well to notify 
my capture in the Ent. Record, Moreover, as the insect, according to 
Canon Fowler, appears to have hitherto only occurred in Epping Forest, 
and its presence in Kent is not noted on the Victorian County History it 
forms an addition to the fauna of the county as well as to Mr. J. J. 
Walker’s list of the coleoptera of Cobham Park. — E. C. Bedwell, 
Elmlea,” Clevedon Koad, Norbiton. 

Immigration fimght of Aphodius inquinatus. — In strolling along 
the shore between Birkdale and Ainsdale on the afternoon of April 
16th, I came across Aphodim inquinattis, Fab., in great numbers flying 
in from seawards. They gradually became less numerous as I 
progressed southwards, and after I had gone about five hundred yards 
further scarcely any were to be seen. Continuing my walk, I was 
surprised to meet with a still larger swarm, the insects being, however, 
rather more dispersed, and extending for a distance of over half a mile, 
stragglers being eucoimtered, in fact, all the way to Seaside Railway 
Station, a quarter of a mile further still. The direction of the flight 
of both swarms w«is from the northwest, the wind at the time being- 
light and almost due west. The main meteorological disturbance 
w’hich had lain over the Atlantic earlier in the week had nearly filled 
up, but the fitful occurrence of shallow secondaries had imparted 
somewhat local and ‘‘ patchy ” conditions to the type of weather 
experienced over the western portions of England and Wales, at 
Birkdale, on the date in question, the general conditions being weak, 
both local and diurnal variations were traceable. Detached, but 
heavy clouds, which formed a distinctive feature of the morning, 
speedily cleared about eleven o’clock after slight precipitation caused 
by the flow of the spring tide, which reached its maximum at 11,88. 
A steady and rather cold wind from the southwest gradually veered 
during the day, moderating considerably towards the later afternoon, 
when the sun became scorching. I at first thought that both the 
columns of insects belonged to the same general flight, but found on 
closer observation that, in spite of their common direction, they almost 
certainly constituted two distinct swarms. In the first and narrower 
column the insects were flying low- down and closer together, more 
especially along its northern border. Many alighted on the wet sand 
immediately on reaching land, others higher up on the shore or on the 
adjacent sandhills, and but few appeared to pass far inland. In the 
second and broader column the insects were more scattered, and flew^ 
at a greater elevation, scarcely any settling on the shore and few^ 
alighting on the bordering dunes, the vast majority passing over the 
railway and away landwards. On returning to the scene of the first 
swarm, after about an hour and a quarter’s absence, 1 found very few 
chafers on the wing, and I think the majority of these w-ere insects 
which, having first rested on the wet sands further out, were now 
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seeking higher ground. In the broader column I saw insects after 
settling on the sandhills, again take wing and join the main body 
moving inland, but none of the insects composing this swarm seemed 
to continue their flight, many, indeed, appearing content to remain on 
their backs as they fell. Under these circumstances I should have 
expected on my return to find more insects on the ground instead of 
less, and I think they must have burrowed in the sand. I, however, 
only saw one doing so, nor did the scraping away of sand in several 
places serve to disclose more than one other. As A. inqiimatn>^ has 
been common in the neighbourhood this spring, it might be supposed 
that the insects had fiown out from this coast earlier in the day, but 
the overcast sky, and the direction and steady increase in force, caused 
by the incoming tide, of the prevailing cold wind during the morning, 
would he opposed to that theory. Despite the parallel direction of their 
flight I am of opinion that there ^vas a considerable difference in the 
distance which had been covered by the two columns. In the first and 
narrower one the insects appeared fatigued, in the second they were 
comparatively fresh. NYhence came then these doughty immigrants ? 
The direction of their Eight would point to the Isle of Man as their 
starting place ; the direction of the wind w^oald favour the Wirral or 
north Welsh coast. Dr. J. Harold Bailey writes me he has not so far 
observed the species in the island, and suggests they may have hailed 
from the north of Ireland. Bhould any have so crossed it would 
probably be the insects composing the narrower column as their Eight 
from so great a distance, and across the wind, would account for their 
exhausted condition. The second swarm may have come from the 
dunes of Cheshire or north Wales, whence, having flowui out to sea, 
with the wind earlier in the day, they would make for the nearest land 
towards sunset, or, should the insects of both columns have followed 
the same general course, it is possible that the larger may have come 
from the Wirral, barely fifteen miles to the soiith-south-west, and the 
smaller from some more remote point westward along the Welsh coast. 
Of course it is well-known that Aplituliu.s nmtaminatna^ Fab. [('ol, 
Brit. 7.S., Toi. iv., p. B2 : Xaturcil/sfs Jouni,, January, 1902, p. 9), A, 
sonlifitix, Herbst {Bnt. llecortl, viii., pp. 143-144), and other Aphoilii 
occasionally swarm in countless numbers, but to me, the most interest- 
ing feature in the jiresent insta.nce is that, though there is strong 
presumptive evidence of the two swarms having started from separate 
localities, they should practically converge on one point, for less than 
half-a-mile separated the two zones of shore traversed by the insects 
in their journey landwards. The only recorded Eight of A. inqiiinatm 
which I have been able to discover, is that mentioned by Schiifier 
[Kutom, Wr/r.s*, viii., p. 178) as occurring in Delaware county towards 
the end of March, 1897, and referred to by Mr. Tutt in his Mif/ratinn 
anti Diaptr^al of (1902, chap, vi., p. 101). This swarm was 

observed shortly before sunset, the insects flying from east to west 
and across the wind. — E. J. B. Bopp, F.R.Met.S., F.E.S., Birkdale. 
April 26t/i, 1904. 

I^OTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARY^, &c. 

Important larval structure in Coleophorids. — I wish to call the 
attention of micro-lepidopterists to the following facts : — fn certain 
species of the genus ( 'oleophora (fu^reilmella, hemerohiella, liinmijieirndla, 
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etc.) there are only three pairs of ventral prolegs. They, like the 
Gracilariicls, are without claspers on the sixth abdominal segment. 
C, fiiscedviella, at least, leaves the egg in this condition. On the other 
hand, certain species, lineolea, C. m nrimpennella, (\ caesjntitiella, 
and others, are provided with four pairs of ventral prolegs, besides the 
anal pair. — Alfred Sigh, F.E.S., Corney House, Chiswick, Middlesex. 
March Vlth, 1904. [This observation appears to us to be of the 
greatest importance. The superfamily of Coleophorides no doubt has 
within its limits all the materials for a complex and scientific sub- 
division. The present arrangement of putting so many and diverse 
species in the genus (Udeophora results from similar want of knowledge 
to that which led Linne 150 years ago to put all the butterflies into 
the genus Papilio. We still w^ant the student who will w’ork out all 
the structural differences in the egg, larval, pupal, and imaginal stages. 
The collector has worked out a fair number of the life-histories, with- 
out, however, giving us any important or exact biological details, and 
he will continue to do so. Dr. Chapman has hinted to those who are 
studying the group some remarkable oval and pupal characters, but 
our micro-lepidopterists at present do not seem to know what to do 
with his hints. No doubt there is much to work out in this interesting 
group before their natural subdivisions and aflinities can be made out 
satisfactorily. — Ed.] 

J§>RACTICAL HINTS." 

Field work for May and early June. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

1. — The ova of Petania nnbeculom hatch from the beginning to the 
middle of May in normal seasons, and the young larva? will feed on 
birch or oak (preferring birch). 

2. — In late May the young larvae of Petmia nuhevuloha are to be 
found on birch eating small holes quite through the leaves, and spin- 
ning a feu silken threads in order to ensure a safer foothold. 

3. — The larvae of Lithona eaniola are fullfed in May and June, and 
in confinement will eat clover (Buckler). 

4. — The larva? of Lithonia vimcenla are fullfed in May and June, 
and, in the Norfolk fenv«5, the sp€*cieR affects the sallow bushes growing 
in the wettest parts of the fens, the larvae most probably feeding on 
the lichens growing on these bushes throughout the autumn and 
winter from August to May. 

— III May the fullfed larvae of Setina irrorella are to be found 
feeding on a blackish-brown lichen growing on stones above high- water 
mark, and, in some cases, mixed with a yellow lichen. 

6. — Larva? of Cyhma memiiella may be obtained in May on the 
trunks of oaktrees feeding on a pale lichen intermixed with the moss. 

7. — The larvae of Jd]yeria chrysidifornm are to be found in May and 
June feeding in the thickest portion of the roots of PiHmeiv acetom, 
ejecting heaps of brown frass at both ends of its mine, and spinning a 
tough brown silken covering over any part of the side which has been 
eaten quite through, so that an affected stem is easily detected. 

* ‘‘ Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist,” Pts. I and II each eont^c; 
some 1250 practical hints similar to these, but relating largely to the Maoro- 
lepidoptera. Interleaved for collector’s own notes. Price Ob, each part. 
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8. — The full-grown larvae and pup^e of Mfieria cynipifoiDm are 
best collected in late May and early June, the imagines appearing 
towards the end of the latter month and on into July. Care must be 
taken not to interfere with the pup^ when they emerge from their 
cocoons, which they do some little time before the imagines appear. 

9. — The pupa of JFlfjeria tipiilifonne is to be found in a gallery in 
the stems of currant bushes (pruned preferably) the thinnest possible 
layer of rind alone being left to separate it from the outside ; in the 
gallery it spins a slight silken cocoon, woven with the sawdust-like 
frass. 

10. — The earliest hatched larvae (May and early June) of Stauropm 
fayi, frequently feed up rapidly, and produce pupie and imagines in 
August. The extent of this partial second-brood depends much on the 
season. 

11. — At the end of May and early in June, the fullfed larva? of 

Hepialns hectus spin near the plants of aquilina on which they 

feed, an oblong cocoon, covered with soil, on the surface of the earth 
under moss or among dried leaves, in which to pupate ; the pupal stage 
rarely lasts more than a fortnight. 

12. — The so-called Anthrocera filipendulae cB,pt\ived. in late May and 
early June, with a tiny sixth spot (in male) should be put aside for 
examination as probable Anthrocera stephemi (Jiippocrepidis, St.). 

13. — Full-grown larvae of Anthrocera trifolii are to be found in 
May ; they pupate low down near the ground, and are largely restricted 
to dry situations, the imagines emerging in early June (or even in late 
May in very early seasons). 

14. — The larvae, pupae and imagines of Admta ueryon are some- 
times, in favourable seasons, very forward in their transformations. On 
May 18th, 1864, larv®, pupae and imagines were taken at the same 
time (Horton), 

15. — The larva of Adscita yeryon spins its tough little web-like 
cocoon in May or June, low down among the stems of Helianthemiim 
vulyare ; the imago emerges in June or July. 

16. — The larva of Phraymatoecia armidmis lives for two years as an 
internal feeder in the lower part of the stems of Armido phraymitea^ 
i,e., underground, hut comes up in May and June 'when the pupation - 
period is approaching. 

17. — During May the larvae of Phraymatoecia armidmis are of various 
sizes, but many quite full-grown. These pupate within the stems of 
the Arundo phray mites in June, the imagines emerging in July. 

18. — The young larva? of Centra vlnula are easily found on poplar 
and willow in May and early June, although their peculiar dark color- 
ation when young makes them very similar to the black curled edges 
so frequently seen in spring on quite young poplar leaves. 

19. — The larva? of Lophopteryx carmdita feed up very rapidly in 
May and June, only about four weeks elapsing from the time the 
eggs hatch until the larvae commence to spin. 

20. — The eggs of Ayrotis cinerea laid at the end of May or in early 
June, hatch in about twelve days ; the young larvae should be fed 
on wild thyme (not on grasses), of which at first they gnaw the under- 
surface of the leaves. The larvae are almost fullfed by the time they 
are ready to hybernate in October. 

21. — The larvae of Alucita jjentadaetyla re-commence feeding in April, 
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by the 16th ai'e about Jin. long, but by uiid-May aL*e puactically fullfed* 
They are to be found on Oonvolviiliis (Porritt). 

22. The larv^ of Aciptilia tetradactyla are to be found from mid- 

April to mid-June on wild thyme. They are difficult to detect and 
readily drop (Bankes). 

28. — The larvm of Aclytilici baltodactyla are to be found at the end 
of May on the top shoots of marjoram, Oriyanmi cnlgare ; they bite 
practically through the stems near the tops of the plant, causing them 
to hang down and wither, which is the sign betraying the presence of 
the larvae ; they eat large holes through the leaves as well as portions 
out from the edges (Grigg). 

24. — The larvae of Aciptilia spilodactyla are to be found feeding on 
Marruhimn culgare in late May and June ; they are to be found again 
in late August and September, a second brood of imagines occurring 
again in late September and early October (Buckler). 

25. — The larvse of Leloptilus tephradavtylus are to be found through- 
out May feeding exposed on the leaves of golden-rod, the pupa being 
attached by the anal segment to a stem or leaf of the foodplant 
(Porritt). 

26. — The larvaa of Miwaeseoptilus fusciis are to be found during 
May and the first half of June feeding on speed w^ell in more or less 
exposed situations —banks, etc. (Porritt). They are generally found 
half- hidden among the flower- buds. 

27. — The larvae of Mimaeneoptilns bipimctidactyla are to be found in 
mid-May working up inside the young shoots of Scabiosa columbaria^ 
S, arvenm and ^^nuccim ; the infested portions of the plants are concealed 
by the healthy shoots, and the whereabouts of the larvae are not to be 
discovered without difficulty (Barrett). 

28. — The larvae of Maramarcha phaeodactyla are to be found readily 
by searching plants of restharrow {Onoim) at the end of May and 
throughout the first half of June ; they are moderately exposed, and 
mostly towards the upper parts of the plants. 

29. — The larvae of Oxyptilm heterodactyla are to be found on Teucrium 
soarodonia during May ; they eat the stem about half-way through 
about IJin. from the bottom of a shoot, causing the part of the plant 
above to bend down, and soon this withered portion on which the larva 
feeds is overtopped by the neighbouring plants (Greening). 

80. — In the second week of May the larvae of Platyptilia iaodactyla 
are to be found in marshy places mining the stems of Smevio aquatinm, 
feeding in the thick main stem of the plant, in which each hollows out a 
space in which to assume the pupal state (Barrett). 

31. — In the first fortnight of June the larvfe of Platyptilia ockrn- 
dactyla are to be found in various stages of growth mining in the stems 
of Tanacetnni vidyare, the mouth of the mine being generally between 
the axil of a leaf and the stem, with a few silk threads spun from one 
to the other, among which the blackish frass gets entangled and 
becomes conspicuous (Buckler). 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Homeydew. — An excellent paper" on the Aleyrodids of California, 
by Miss Florence E. Bemis, will be of great value to all students 

Proceeding,^ of the United States Nat. Museum, xxvii., pp. 471-607, pi 
xxvii.-xxxvii. 1904. 
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of this interesting order, whilst one paragraph at least will prove 
interesting to the collecting entomologist in general. Writing of the 
‘‘ pupae ” of the group the authoress says : “ All the pupae secrete 
^ honeydew,’ sometimes in such quantities that the leaf around the 
case and the dorsum of the pupa is covered with it. In some species 
there are seen minute, blunt tubes on the apex of the lingula, through 
which the fluid may be excreted (fig. 47, pi. xxxiii.). When the 
‘ honeydew ’ is emitted, the operculum is lifted, the lingula is pro- 
truded, dorsally recurved, and the drop thrown with considerable force 
(fig. 46, pi. xxxiii.). The liquid is sweet, and when exposed to the 
air it becomes thick and finally hardens. The frequent appearance of 
fungus in and about the cases is probably induced by the presence of 
this medium, as it is in the Coccidat*, On Uhamaedorea sp., an intro- 
duced plant from Mexico, which was kept in the Golden Gate Park 
Conservatory, San Francisco, the author saw many large, black ants 
busily engaged in gathering ‘honeydew,’ acting as ants do with 
Aphids.” — J. W. Tutt. 

Erroneous and faulty figures of Plumes and their larvae. — 
One is often in doubt whether, if one cannot equal what was done a 
century or half-century ago, it is fair to inflict inferior work on present- 
day scientists. The thought has just been called up by a glance 
through plates 413-416 of Barrett’s Lepidopteva of the British Islands^ 
published December, 1903 (in which a part of the plumes are figured), 
as they lie side by side with plates 1-7 of Herrich- Schaffer’s Schmetter- 
limie non Kiiropa^ published in 1865, on a table at the South Kensington 
Museum. The latter are, in many instances, among the finest figures 
of the plumes ever drawm ; the former can only be compared with the 
poorest of those in Wood’s Index Entomolo<ficm, to some of which it is 
next to impossible to attach even the name. Among the most 
remarkable in Barrett’s work are pi. 416, figs. 8-3fl, called litkodactylus 
c^and ? ; fig. 6, called lieniyianus ; fig. 6, called tephradactylm^ and fig. 
1 , called lophodeictylus ; pi. 416, figs. 6, 6«, ob, referred to bipi{7icti- 
dactyla : pi, 414, tig. 7, called distans ^ , etc. A comparison of 
Herrich- Schaffer’s Oxyptilids, pi. hi., with Barrett’s Oxyptilids on pi. 
114 and pi. 416, his Stenoptilias, pL iv., with those on the latter’s pi. 
416, says little for our modern methods, either in execution or produc- 
tion. Buckler’s Larvae, ix., pi. clxiii.-clxiv,, also lies here with them, 
and one observes that the transference of the larvae from the plates of the 
latter author to Barrett’s work has proved a total failure ; how great can 
readily be seen in the larva of bipunctidactyla, pL 316, fig. 6c, in which 
the reddish longitudinal marks of Buckler, pi. 163, fig. 96, are converted 
into reddish intersegmental transverse rings, and the ground colour is 
changed from green to yellow. Buckler’s larva of teiicrii, pi. 163, 
fig. 7, is a marvellous failure with its fine green hair-tufts, but the 
copy in Barrett, pi. 135, fig. 36, with the hairs green and black and 
the change in the ground colour, is even more remarkable. We may 
say that this larva has in nature raised warts with beautiful white hairs 
that can be only compared with spun glass or silvery filigree- ’work. 
Nearly all Buckler’s figures of plume larvae are completely erroneous 
in their detail; great complicated warts are converted into single 
hairs, arising anywhere and everywhere on the segments, and the 
colour of these hairs, usually white in nature, is almost ahvays green 
or black in Buckler’s figures, and one can only ask what scientific 
purpose is served by recopying badly these erroneous figures. In 
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Barrett’s work the figure of limif/mmtSj pi. 416, fig. 6a, is perhaiDS the 
worst where nearly all are bad. Why, too, have the Amblyptiliid 
imagines not got the tooth on the inner margin of the forewing ? The 
figures 4 and 5 of pi. 414 have the wing outline of Platyptiliids, but 
the markings of Amblyptiliids. Of course, no blame attaches to the 
author of the letterpress, who knows the insects in nature, for these 
remarkable drawings, except so far as he should guide his artist and 
colour-printer with his knowledge. Mr. Barrett, of course, knows his 
larvae, but so we might have thought did Buckler ; still, he leaves out 
the warts, and gives most of them green or black hairs, placing them 
often where no hairs of any kind are present in the actual larva, — 
J. W. Tutt, April SOth, 1904. 

MOTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Spring lepidoptera at Aigle. — I have already opened the ball 
here with a few ordinary species, Picris rapae, mostly of the ab. 
itnwaculata, being not uncommon, and yesterday I took a $ 
Kachlo'e cardamines with orange in the apical cells of the forewings, 
which are usually whitish. The Leptidia dnapu are very typical. 
This afternoon I went up the Sepey Road and had three PapUio 
podalirim under my net at once, although two very cleverly got from 
under it. There was nothing very special flying, PapUio madiaon, P. 
podalirim, Polyijonia c-alhum, Aylais urticae, Tanesm io, Kuranemi 
antiopa, Eugonia polychloroH, Pyramids atalanta, Para rye meyaera, 
Nomiades ayllarus, ijyanirii^ aryiolus, Callophrys rubi, Nenieobias luclna, 
BrenthiH dia, Issoria lathonia, Pieris rapae, P. napi, Leptidia sinaph, 
Gonepteryx rhamm, in quantity, NUoniades tayes and Syridithus 
malvae, appear to be the species seen. Of G. rhamni I saw some 30 
or 40 on one day, but this and the other hybernated species are only 
fit for breeding-purposes. I saw a ^ /\ c-albam lay an egg on the 
20th inst. on hopbine. There is already any quantity of larva? of 
Aylais ur time in their first stadia, and, speaking generally, one sur- 
mises there will be an abnormal number of Vanessids here this year. 
Vegetation is exceedingly forward. We had the thermometer at from 
for some days, but during the heat it blew a hurricane, and 
all the specimens that emerged were soon blown to ribands ; now, 
however, for the last few days we have had copious rains, and if the 
heat comes on again we shall be very busy. — Gr. 0. Bloper, F.E.B., 
Hotel Beau Site, Aigle. Ajail 21st, 1904. 

Early lepidopteeological notes. — I was very surprised to find so 
little moving during Eastei- week (April 2nd to 9th) in the Torquay 
district. In the sheltered grounds at Oockington were huge bushes of 
rhododendrons in full bloom, and there were others in some of the 
gardens on the outskirts of Paignton, but nothing lepidopterological 
seemed to be on the move during the daytime. The first P/eids rapae of 
the year w^as seen between Paignton and Torquay on April 6th, a lovely 
summery day, whilst at Dartmouth, on the 7th, one of the lanes just 
outside the town provided a fair supply of larvae of Calliniorpha 
domimila, apparently in their penultimate skins, mostly basking on 
leaves of comfrey, although many were to be obtained by turning the 
plants back and carefully searching the ground afterwards, for they 
drop very readily when disturbed. Compared with three that have 
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been carefully nursed through the winter, and that hatched from eggs 
laid by a 5 captured between Useigne and Evolene in the Yal 
d’Herens, one observes scarcely any difference in size, although 
one might have expected the Swiss larvae to have been a little 
behind, the parents not having been taken till well towards the 
end of July ; the Swiss ones are, however, perhaps, a little 
darker. These larvae have kept on the move very nearly all the 
winter, and only for a few weeks at the end of December and 
in January were they really quite still. The Dartmouth larvae 
began to spin up on May 2nd. A few common Noctuid larvae 
were noted, but no micro-larviB worth collecting were met with. On 
the 8th, another lovely day, several Pieris rapae were observed between 
Torquay and Babbicombe, whilst Aglais vrticae was busy sunning on 
the flowers both at Torquay and Babbicombe. With the exception of 
a moth on the wing, crossing the road between Torquay and Paignton 
on the 6th, and which I believe must have been Brephos partheiiias^ 
and one or two, apparently Taeniocampa f/othica, on the lamps, none 
of which were get-at-able, nothing else was observed during my stay. 
Searching for small larvse was quite time wasted. The &st Pieris 
rapae noted in the southeast London district, was observed on April 
25th, at Westcombe Park. — J. W. Ttjtt. Map Brd, 1904. 

Biston HIRTA.RIA IN SOUTH-EAST LoNDON. — Common as I have seen 
the imagines of Bhton Mrtana in the Lewisham and Lee districts on 
the trunks of lime-trees, it was a new experience to me to see the ^ s 
quite abundant on the lamps on the still warm evening of April 17th. 
All those knocked down for examination proved to be males. — Ibid. 

Hybernating LARVA OP EuTRicHA QUERCiPOLiA. — Larvss of Eutricha 
qiiercifolia, reared from eggs sent me by Mr. T. Hall, from Croydon, 
have been remarkably still all the winter, i.e., from mid-November till 
towards the end of February, when they began to get a little restless, 
and were supplied with twigs of plum and hawthorn, the bark of which 
they stripped off evidently with great relish. Hawthorn buds with 
the leaves just showing were available in late March, and plenty of 
well-grown blackthorn and hawthorn by April 2nd at Torquay. They 
fed up well till April 14th, when they began to rest, and were evidently 
preparing for a moult. The first one changed on April 17th, and 
presented a striking difference in its bright mottled coat and plentifully 
distributed wrhite hairs from the dull-looking hybernating-skin of 
almost uniform tint and tiny dorsal orange dots ; the others followed 
within the next two or three days, and since then have gone ahead at 
a rare rate on wild plum. On May 2nd they measure respectively 
l^ins., Ifins., l|ins., the large one evidently a $ , the middle one is 
particularly plentifully marked with white, in fact, the three larvae are 
very different in their appearance and the amount of white mottling, 
although all have come from the same batch, and have been reared 
under identical conditions. — Ibid. 

On the WINTER HABITS OP CERTAIN PLUME LARVJE. — LeIOPTILUS LIENIGI- 

ANUS : On April 3rd, 1904, I first saw two larvge of Leioptilus lienifji- 
amis after hybernation ; they were still in their winter dress, and no 
more examples could be found in a place where, until mid- November, 
they were common enough, in fact, only a few shoots of the foodplant 
were above the ground. The two larvae discovered were lying exposed in 
the sun, but no trace of feeding could be observed. Where they hide from 
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late November until the end of March has quite escaped me ; at the 
former date they were still curled up in their autumnal domiciles, which, 
however, were slowly rotting away, whilst at the end of March no 
vestige of their habitation is to be found, and one has to wait to find 
the exposed larvae on the new foliage. By the middle of April, how- 
ever, a fair number could be found in the little tents they make for 
themselves by spinning a young leaf into a little hollow chamber, in 
which each larva lives. 

Platyptilia eoNODACTYLA : In the late autumn of last year 
(October, 1903), I found a single tiny larva mining the leaves of colts- 
foot, but a later searching was fruitless, possibly from want of giving 
sufficient time to the quest. A search on April 13th, on the marshes 
near here, resulted in my finding two or three larvae, but they are very 
small, and, judging from their appearance, I am inclined to believe that 
this larva is more or less a miner all its early life, continuing in the 
leaves from autumn to spring, and then entering the lower part of the 
flower- stalk where one of the bracts wraps the as yet only partly 
developed peduncle. 

Platyptilia beutrawi : An examination of the yarrow plants at 
Higham, on April 4th, where P. heHravii occurred last year, was fruit- 
less ; there was no sign of larvae, nor did I see any sign of curled or other- 
wise affected shoots. I doubt whether they have yet commenced their 
'work, nor can I find where they have been hiding all the winter. 

Aciptilia uALAciTODACTYLA : What becoiiies of the young larva* 
of Aciptilia f/alacfodacUfla during the winter T cannot discover. 
In ^November they are at rest on the stems, but these slowly 
rot in the winter, and, in March, no trace of the foodplant 
appears to exist. One suspects that they must pass the winter 
curled up snugly among the debn.% close to the old rootstock. 
Still, it is not at all certain that this is so. Between April 10th and 
14th I visited three localities where the species is common, but, 
altnough the leaves of the foodplant were up, and in some cases fairly 
grown, I could find no traces of larvae, sunning or feeding openly, of 
any kind, 

Agdistis bennetii : The autumnal larvie of Afjdistifi hennetii are read- 
ily found on the old dried stems, etc., of Statiee, until the weather becomes 
too bad to search for them on their marshy habitat, /‘.c., about mid- 
November; at this time they are exactly of the coloui* of the dried stems 
and seedheads, and the larvae appeared to eat little or anything for at 
least a month prior to this date. On April 12th a search for'larvHP proved 
unsuccessful; every leaf of the foodplant was dry, brown, and as thin 
as a piece of tissue paper, with no sign of young growth, and although 
I beat and looked over a quantity of oldflowering-stalksand seedheads 
I did not find a single larva. A single larva was, however, found a 
w^eek later, and was then well growm, the vegetation, due to the lint 
weather, having come on by leaps and bounds. — J. Ovenden, Fvinds- 
bury Eoad, Strood, Kent. April 5th, 1904. 

Appearance of spring lepidoptep^. — The first example of Anisop . 
teller acHcularia observed this year in this district was noticed on April 
4th on palings; the season seems to be at least a month late, owing 
to the low temperature. On the evening of April 14th I went to 
Chattenden to w’ork the sallows, but the results were most unsatis- 
factory, the only insects I took being Antivlea bmliata, commonly, 
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Taeniocampa ffotkica, T. imlverulenta, fairly abundant, and PachnoUa 
rubricosa (two). I also took a few^ larvie, among others a small larva 
of Eutricha qitercifolia, but what astonished me most was the entire 
absence of Triphaena jimhna larva\ of which, at this time last year 
we took several dozens. — Ibid. 

Lepidoptera at Southend. — hjjbemia rnpicaprmia was first seen 
here on February 1st, and on the 21st several larvas of Porthesia 
Hwnlis were found in their siken hybernacula tucked away in crevices 
of oak-bark, whilst the first flyhcniia mcm/inaria was observed on the same 
day ; an example of the latter species, however, emerged in one of my 
breeding-pots on April 12th. Four examples of Petaua ntihevidoi^a 
emerged on April lst-2nd from pupa? obtained from Rannoch larva? in 
1902!! Amphificmjs atrataria emerged here on the 9th, and Eriocmnla 
ummaculella was taken in lovely condition on the 10th. — F. G. Whittle, 
B, Marine Avenue, Southend. Ap}il Wth^ 1904. 

Lepidoptera at Lyndhurst. — The only real observation of 
importance made so far seems to be the extreme lateness of the 
season. I spent Easter (April 1st) onwards at Lyndhurst, but only 
captured the common Ta?mocampids, Taeniocampa yothlca, 

T, pulverulenta, 1\ atabilis, in addition to a female Xylena ,wcia. 
Two examples of Panolu pinipertla were knocked out on April 6th 
whilst beating for larva? of Thera mriata^ and now Anisoptenjx 
am-ularia and Enpithecia pumilata are just putting in an appearance. — 
R. B. Robertson, Forest View, Bouthborne Road, Boscombe. 
April Sthi 1904. 

Ten days at Hvi^REs (March 20th-30th, 1904). — The winter here, 
as in England and everywhere else I hear of, had been dull and damp 
and chilly, and now the season is certainly very late, the last ten 
days, corresponding perhaps to about the first ten days of March in an 
average season at Cannes, though, curiously, some things are earlier 
whilst the mass are late. March 28th marks the first Cistiis in flower, 
the first Biscutella in blossom, and one odd Eiichloe eiipfienoides seen 
and taken. The ten days have had only one warm, four windy and 
two wet. The larva? of Charau'eayaaiuA are rather scarce, possibly due to 
the bad winter, but more probably to over- collecting. At present there 
are at Hyeres a good many butterfly people, and of these six at least 
have larvie of C. With hvo friends I joined in a search for 

larvju on the 2Hth, we picked up about 14 ; 1 heard of two persons 
going over the same ground next day, they found only one. Mine 
were handed over to another member of the party, but even so, I do not 
feel quite clear that I am not in some degree guilty of the overcollection 
referred to. C. ./««/ /rs- would certainly be extirpated very shortly, were 
it not that it had a summer brood, in which its efforts to increase are 
no doubt much less interfered with. Of those taken very few were in 
the last skin, illustrating the lateness of the season. Thentor ballva is 
certainly well harried, but from the extended nature of its habitat, is 
probably in less danger than C. jaaiiih. An odd specimen was seen on 
the 21st, two were taken on the 23rd, on the 29th it was very fully 
out, but not perhaps completely so, females being comparatively rare, 
and all, or nearly all, in first-rate condition. On the same date five 
specimens of Thah mededcaate were taken. On the 21st the first T. 
polya'ena var. ra^fuindra was taken, and three have since appeared, but 
only one per diem, they are fine and fresh. Polyonwiatus baton is not 
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yefc fally out, though the first was seen on the 20th, and one Naniiatles 
melmwpH was taken on the 29th. .V. ct/llariis has not yet been seen. 

(jonejfteryr deopatra, Pierh daplidice and AnthocJians belia have been 
seen all the time in an abundance, fairly corresponding with the pro- 
pitiousness of the weather. An kriovrama, probably sKhpurpurella^ 
was taken freely round a "wodlly-leaved oak on the 28 th, and 
a fine Ophinaa lunarin on the 29th, when also a dark (foi* 
Riviera) Phraifwatobia f^dhjinom was taken. Eiwaneum mitiojfa, 
FAiHonia poh/r'hloros, Vmiessa io^ etc., frequently appear, and males 
of Satimiia pamnia [mvpmi) are plentiful on the wing, but only 
one captured. Paravije epeda is rather over, and P. mepaem just 
fully out. Several Oyauh'u arpiolus in fine condition have been 
seen, and Papilio machaou and P. podalirius are quite fresh. Notes on 
collecting at Hyeres without any reference to Mr. Po^vell and his work 
amongst butterfly larvae would be very defective. I had the pleasure 
of taking a stroll with him with lanterns and seeing larvae of Melanarpia 
spUhfii, Kpinephele pcmphae, Satprus henmone, and others an natureL 
w'ere especially lucky in finding three larvae of M, .spUins of the 
green form, which is so rare that, though Mr Powell had heard of it, 
he had never seen it before ; larvae of Arctia pudiea and of various 
Noctuids were also frequent. A search by day for larvae of Melitaca 
de'ione was unfortunately not successful, but those of M. anrinia var. 
jn'nmndalis, and of il/. dn^via were seen in some numbers. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory discovery here is that of Lo^^opera deanrana. Four 
specimens have already emerged, so that there can be no doubt about 
the species. This is very pleasing, since there seemed considerable 
danger that it would shortly be exterminated, not by entomologists 
but, by housewives in search of fuel in its hitherto only known locality 
(see Knt. No. Map.). I am much interested in the Tortricid 
in the asphodel here, which {Tortdx hyerana) with its foodplant, is 
so close to, and yet so different from, the Tortdx imicolorana in the 
asphodel in the Esterel. Another old Cannes friend, Hypatia cortiraliHf 
seems to be very common here, its foodplant tieing much more 
abundant than at Cannes, and much more freely inhabited. X(da 
Mainydulalinj Tortdx prnnubana, various Geometrids, larv® and 
imagines of Spilothynis althaeae, etc., make up abundant material of 
interest, notwithstanding the ungeniai conditions of the weather. — 
T. A. Chapman, M.P., Hyeres. March SOth^ 1904. 


@rURRENT NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Entomological Society of London, held on 
March 16th, 1904, Mr. J. E. Collin exhibited (1) Phora foroncarum 
Verr., which is parasitic on the ant Ixmm niper, obtained by sweeping 
the herbage in a paddock at Newmarket. In his book, Aiitn, IJres, and 
WanpH^ Lord Avebury said of this species, ‘‘If the nest of the brown 
ants be disturbed at any time during the summer, some small flies 
may probably be seen hovering over the nest, and every now and then 
making a dash at some particular ant. These flies belong to the genus 
Phora, and to a species hitherto unnamed, which Mr. Verrall has been 
good enough to describe for me (see Appendix). They lay their eggs 
on the ants, inside which the larvfe lives. Other species of the genus 
are in the same way parasitic on bees.” Prof. Westwood, as long ago 
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as 1840 {Intro. Mol, ( 'lamficatlon lus.), recorded having repeatedly 
observed, on disturbing the nest of the common brown garden ant, a 
very minute species of Phora hovering over and flying upon the ants.” 
This species has not been found or recognised by Continental dip- 
terologists. (2) Phora sp., found in a garden at Newmarket, running 
about at the entrance (which looked like that of a mouse’s hole) to the 
nest of a species of Bomb an, Specimens received from Dr. Sharp, 
labelled “ from Bombus nest,” are also of the same species. It is evident 
that its life-history is in some way connected with that of the Bowbus, 
but, because of the diflerent shape and form of the female ovipositor, 
it is probably not parasitic on the bee like P. forniicarinn is on the 
ant, but acts as a scavenger, by living on the dead pupie in the nest. 

At the same meeting Dr. F. A. Dixeyexhibited a remarkable pale form 
of Ma)nr}itrt( hrassicac, taken by Dr. G, B. Longstafl and himself at 
Mortehoe, North Devon, on July 16th, 1903. The specimen showed 
the usual markings of the species on a cream-coloured ground, faintly 
shot with pinkish or apricot. There was a slight smoky shade over 
the central area of the forewing, the hindwings Avere yellowish -grey, 
the thorax yellowish-brown, the abdomen apricot-coloured with a 
dorsal chain of dark tufts. Sir George Hampson had examined it, and 
pointed out that it was provided with the spur on the anterior tibia, 
which is characteristic of M. bramcae among the allied European 
species. 

It is now a long time since Mr. J. Hartley Durrant published the 
preliminary work on which a decent list of the lepidoptera of Hertford 
could easily be constructed, and we understand that the Hertfordshire 
Natural History Society is, under the guidance of Mr. A. E. Gibbs, 
continuing the work begun so well and so long ago. There are 
sufficient lepidopterists in the county for the compilation of a really 
first-class list, and there are many county lists, those of Yorkshire (Por- 
ritt), Northumberland and Durham (Eobson), Cheshire, etc. (Day), Lan- 
cashire (Ellis), w^hich might well serve as models on which it might be 
based. We still await the list for Cumberland and Westmoreland that 
the Carlisle Entomological Society was to have taken in hand, the War- 
wickshire list from the Birmingham Entomological Society, the Gla- 
morgan list from the Penarth Society, and many others. A natural 
history society, a good working secretary, who has the confidence of the 
entomologists of his county, an annotated list from each town in which is a 
working lepidopterist, a good referee to deal with doubtful species, and a 
society that will finance an undertaking that need not, after all, be vei\> 
expensive, are all that is necessary to secure a really first-class county 
list anywhere. There are times when w^e would give almost anything 
for a good county list of the lepidoptera of Cornwall, Devon, Hants, 
Berks, Worcester, Lincoln, etc. There are surely enough county 
societies to take the work in hand. Of course, most of the Victorian 
county lists are practically worthless for entomological work. One 
wonders what some of them have been printed for, since the details 
that go to make such a list valuable are often entirely wanting. 

We should be exceedingly thankful for oval, larval and pupal 
material relating to any of the British Hepialids, Zeuzerids, Cossids, 
Nolids, Liparids or Notodontids (as well as Plumes). Will any 
gentleman rearing any species belonging to these superf ami lies 
please send us notes on (1) exact date of hatching of eggs, (2) 
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exact dates of each larval moult, (8) exact account of the 
difference in the larval appearance following each moult, (4) date 
of spinning cocoon, (5) actual date of pupation ? Any information on 
above lines will be useful. Eggs, larvjR and pupte, including the 
commonest species, are wanted for description. 

The Council of the Entomological Society is to be congratulated 
on the index to the Tranmctions for 1903, and we have at last a 
specific index that looks usable. Whilst the consideration of genera 
is on the board, and changes are necessarily of frequent occurrence, a 
specific index is the only practicable one if it is to be of the maximum 
of use to the worker. 

We have received the Twenty -aeventh Annual tlcport and Proceed- 
/■«//« of the Lancashire and Cheshire Kntomoloyical Society (1908), and 
find it full of interesting matter. We are pleased to see that Mr. 
Capper still retains the Presidency, and there can be no doubt 
that, under its active Secretaries, new life has been of late infused 
into the proceedings. The style of the reports of the meetings 
is this year based on that of those of the South London 
Entomological and Natural History Society, and make excellent 
reading. The address of the Vice-President, Mr. W. Webster, 
M.R.S.A.L, entitled “ The Entomologist before the law,” is 
an excellent resume of the position of entomologists with regard to 
trespassing, rights of way, the introduction of noxious insects, and 
other interesting details, and should be carefully perused by all field- 
'workers. Two other papers, “ Specific differences in Lithosiidte,” etc., 
by Mr. F. N. Pierce, F.E.S., and “ Some notes on Entomological 
Antiquities and folk-lore of insects and other creeping things,” also 
by Mr. Webster, are reprints, having already been published elsewhere, 
and are not continuously paged with the rest of the Beport. Both 
papers will, however, prove quite interesting to entomologists who have 
not yet seen them. The price is only Is., and can be obtained from 
Mr. E. J. Burgess- Sopp, 104, Liverpool Road, Birkdale. 

The excellent account of The lit'e-hisUmj and habits of the imported 
Brown-tail moth (Euproetis chrysorrhoea)\ ^ by Professor Pernald and 
Mr. Kirkland, is sure to find favour in the eyes of British lepidopterists. 
The information given of the uncertainty of its appearance in Britain, 
the damage it has done occasionally in Britain and on the Continent, the 
history of its introduction into America, and the serious consequences 
entailed, together with an account of the urticating properties, etc., of 
the larval hairs, will be read by all European entomologists with the 
most careful attention and the greatest possible interest. 

We have received a copy of Dr. Stefano Bertolini’s Catalogue of 
the Coleoptera of Italy. It appears to be very complete, and the author 
has brought the synonymy and general arrangement right up to 
date. .It is quite impossible to compare it with the British 
list, as the number of species enumerated is very much greater, and 
very many genera occur of which we do not possess even a species. 
We should think it will prove a very useful list, and anyone collecting 
in Italy would do well to procure it. 

t Published by the Wright and Potter Printing Co., State Printers, Post 
Office Square, Boston, XJ.S.A. 

** Catalogo dei Coleotteri <r India, compilato dal Dr. Stefano Bertolini. 
Siena, 1904. 
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We have to call attention to the latest (’atnlotjuo of the Hritinh 
Coleoptera, by Professor T. Hudson Beare and Horace St. *T, K. 
Donisthorpe, which has just been published by Messrs. Janson and 
Son. We shall publish a review shortly, but may remark here 
that the list seems to be very complete, and the type clear. The 
authors give a short preface, a list of the abbreviations of authors’ 
names (a new and useful addition), and an index of genera. It is also 
made clear for the first time where only a variety of a species occurs in 
this country and not the type. Another good idea is exhibited in the 
label list, which is so bound that it can be used either as a label 
list or as an interleaved copy for notes. 

We are already indebted to Messrs. Bankes, Ovendeii and Whittle for 
the larvse of several plumes, although still very short of material. The 
species of which we have so far this spring had larva? are — Apdititis 
hennetiii Platyptilia (jonodactyla ^ OioyptUiis heterodactyla, MiinaemyttUns 
Leioptilm lieniyiannH, AciptiUa tetradactyla. A, haUodavtyla, A, 
yalactodactyla, and A. pentad aotyla. We shall also require pupie 

of all these, as we are permanently preserving a good deal of the 
larval material lor reference and illustration. Larvae of any 
species not mentioned above will be gratefully acknowledged. Criti- 
cal species particularly wanted are — Platyptilia mdaetyla, P, oehru- 
dactyla and P. bertravti, (Kvyptilm diatam and O. parridactyla^ Mima- 
eneoptilUfS bipumtidactyla {play iod act yla) and M. zophodaetijla, Ptero- 
phoj'UH inonodactyla, Leioptilm tephradactyia and L. osteodactyla, and 
Aciptilia paludunu The early stages give fundamental classificatory 
characters, which will prevent the lumping of phaeodactyla and 
micradactyla (see Maramarcha, Meyrick, Handbook, p. 488), of <tHteo- 
dactyla, tephradactyia, lienyiann^, inonodactyla, and lithodactyia (see 
Alucita, op. cit., pp. 488-9), etc. Will those gentlemen who are 
so kindly helping us please pot up a plant of the different foodplants 
now on which to enclose imagines later in the season, so as to get eggs, 
and from these larvae in their 1st instars? 

In the Ent. Eeiu. Liuhen is a description of a new aberration of 
Pharetra menyanthidis, named ab. nartorii, Hockemeyer, its peculiar 
character being the dark coloration of the basal area. The specimens 
were bred in quite the normal way by Bartorius, at Hamburg. 

What has happened to the Proceedinys of the South London Hnto- 
nioloyical Society and the 'Tramactiona of the t 'ity of London F/ntomo- 
loyical Society for 1903 ? It is a great pity these cannot be brought 
out quite early in the year, and without unnecessary delay. 


:mOOK NOTICE. 

Practical Hints fob the Fieljd Lepioopterist. — Part Hi and 
Bpeoihc Index to Parts I, II and III. — This will be put in hand as 
soon as 120 guarantors (at 4s. 6d. each) are forthcoming. The fol- 
lowing names have been received up to the present : Miss Alderson, 
Rev. F. E. Lowe, Rev. W. W. Flemyng, Capt. E, W. Brown, Dr. J. N. 
Keynes, Messrs. A. Baoot, E. R. Bankes, P. <T. Barraud, 0. W. Col- 
thrup, J. W. Border, E. Crisp, G. Fleming, J. E. Gardner, G. G. 
Griffiths, A. Harrison, 0. Harrison, H. Main, J. F. Musham, J. 
Ovenden, V. E. Shaw, A. Sich (2), F. Wallace, C. J. Watkins. - 
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Progressive Melanism in Lepidoptera. 

The attention of working lepidopterists is called to the collective 
inquiry into progressive melanism, which has been set on foot by the 
Evolution Committee of the Eoyal Society. This inquiry was begun 
in 1901, and, in response to the circular then issued, a good deal of 
information was sent by collectors in various parts of England, to- 
gether with a few returns from continental entomologists, some of 
exceptional value. 

To assist in the maintenance of systematic records a coloured plate 
has now been prepared, showing the most characteristic varieties of 
the melanistic species. A copy of this plate, with forms for recording, 
has been sent to a large number of those who might be interested in 
the subject of the inquiry. Anyone who has not received these circulars 
and would wish to see them is requested to communicate with W. 
Bateson, Grantchester, Cambridge. 

As an investigation of this kind is one in which the help of local 
organisations for the promotion of the study of natural history may be 
of the highest value, the circular and the coloured plate have been sent 
as far as possible to the secretaries of all natural history societies and 
field clubs which were believed to have entomological members. 

To students of evolution the subject is one of exceptional import- 
ance. It is well known to collectors that, within the last 50 years, 
melanism has rapidly progressed in the case of some thirty species, and 
that the change is steadily going on. It is certain both that within 
the last decade many new species have become affected, and that the 
distribution of the melanie varieties formerly known has extended to 
districts where no such varieties formerly occurred. The melanics, 
therefore, provide an unparalleled opportunity of watching an evolu- 
tionary change proceeding at a sensible rate under our very eyes. It 
is obvious that a record of the steps by which such a significant change 
is being accomplished will give evidence of great weight in any attempt 
to ascertain the nature of evolutionary processes in general. 

Collectors are, therefore, urged to miss no opportunity of noting 
the first appearance of melanism in their districts, and, as far as 
possible, to ascertain the proportions of melanie to non-melanic indi- 
viduals in cases where both are already present. Precise numerical 
information is, of course, most desired, but general statements as to 
the present condition of any given species in a district are also of great 
interest in view of the certainty that some ten years hence, at least, 
an alteration will have become perceptible. 

As to the state of things in the districts most affected, which may 
be spoken of as the northern midlands, the information received is 
fairly complete, but records, nhether nef/ative or poult ive, in regard 
to the counties south of this area are greatly desired, and particular 
information is wanted regarding Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Northamptonshire. 

In view of the belief, to some extent supported by the facts, that 
the spread of urban conditions favours the spread of melanism, the 
appearance and spread of these varieties in the metropolitan area is 
worthy of special study, and a good deal of important information on 
this point has already been received. It is not a little remarkable that 
June 15th, 1904. 
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the chief centre of melanism on the continent lies in the neighbourhood 
of Crefeld, Barmen, and the other great manufacturing towns of 
western Germany. 

One of the most important questions which the collective evidence 
may be expected to decide is the question whether the change takes 
place by the comparatively sudden appearance of unmistakeable 
melanie varieties in a species or a district previously unaffected, or by 
a gradual change in the population.” Thus far the evidence suggests 
that the answer to this question will not be the same for all the species 
concerned, and that the manner of the change must be separately 
studied in the case of each. The coloured plate above referred to 
represents some of the distinctive varieties met with in the best known 
species which are believed to be exhibiting melanistic changes. The 
figures were made by Mr. F. W. Prohawk from specimens kindly lent 
for the purpose by Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher. The forms represented 
are as follows : 

1 — 2. Vemisia cambrica, 1, light ; 2, dark. 

3 — 4. Heiiierophila ahruptana. 3, light ; 4, dark. 

5 — 8. Boarmia rJiomboidaria, 5, light ; 6, light $ ; 7, dark ^ ; 8, dark . 

9 — 11. Acidalia avermta. 9, light (j ; 10, yellowish ; 11, banded s . 

12 — 13. Amphidasys hetularia. 12, light $ ; 13, black $ . 

14 — 17. Phigalia pilosaria. 14, 15, light t? s ; 16, medium ; 17, dark <? . 

18 — 23. Boarmia repandata. 18 — 20, light forms ; 21, medium ? ; 22, 23, 
hlack § s. 

24 — 27. Miana strigilis. 24, 25, light or mottled form ; 26, 27, dark form. 

28 — 30. Polia ehi. 28, light s ; 29, medium c? ; 30, dark ^ . 

31 — 34. Hyhemia progemmaria, s . 31, 32, light ; 33, medium ; 34, dark. 

35 — 40. JSupithecia rectangulata. 35, 36, green light form ; 37, 38, medium; 
39, 40, dark form. 

41 — 42. Aplecta nehuhsa. 41, light $ ; 42, dark $ . 

43 — 46. Xylophasia polyodon. 43, 44, 45, light to medium ; 46, dark form. 

47 — 50. Acronycta psi/ 47, light «?; 48, light 9 ; 49, dark (? ; 50, dark ? . 

51 — 53. Odontoptera Udentata. 51, light; 52, medium ; 53, dark. (Darker 
specimens occur.) 

The Evolution Committee wish to thank those correspondents, 
English and foreign, who have already contributed information as to 
the distribution of these and other species. The answers received are 
now fairly complete, as already noted, as to the present state of the 
forms in the northern midlands of England, the chief centre of the 
melanie varieties. Information, however, is greatly needed respecting 
the condition of the species on the southern borders of this area. 
Records will be particularly valuable from the counties specially 
mentioned above. 

Great importance attaches to the evidence sent by foreign corres- 
pondents as to the spread of melanism in Belgium and Germany. The 
Committee will be glad to receive further particulars from collectors 
working in or near the districts affected. 

A new aberration of Peridroma ypsilon (with plate). 

By J. A. CLAEK, P.E.S. 

In British Noctuae and their Varieties, voL ii., pp. 7-9, Mr. Tutt 
gives a detailed account of tbe variation of Peridroma ypsilon (sitjfusa). 
He quotes Rottemburg’s original description of the species (or rather 
^ves a translation thereof), and further deals with the following aberra- 
tionsy-aww^^’a, St., Uonaea^ Or., pallida, Tutt, &o. This latter aberration 
is quite typically coloured, except that the outer transverse band of the 
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forewings, which is of an ochreous tint in the more typical specimens, 
is in this quite pale; this variation is particularly noticeable in 
northern specimens and is moderately well exhibited in pL viii., fig. 1. 
The object of this note, however, is to call attention to a very marked 
pale aberration which I believe to be quite unique, and which is repre- 
sented in pL viii,, fig. 2, This specimen I captured myself at sugar 
on September 13th, 1902, at Torcross, in South Devon. 

It is, however, so unusual and striking a form that I think a special 
description should be made of it and a name given to it. I propose, 
therefore, to call it : — 

Ab. albescens, n.ab, — The head and thorax of an exceedingly pale whitish- 
grey tint, the abdomen even more white, so that, roughly, the thorax follows 
the forewings and the abdomen the hindwings, in tint. The ground colour 
of the forewings appears to be of a pale whitish-grey tinged with pale rufous or 
reddish-brown, the usual pale areas in the typical form, viz., the basal line, and 
patch at base thereof, the pale patch below the orbicular, the reniform stigma, and 
the outer transverse band being of the paler tint exhibited by the ground colour ; 
the fringes of the same pale tint as the ground colour. The hindwings are pure 
white, slightly iridescent as in the type, with the outer marginal edge and the 
nervures (especially towards the outer edge of the wing) finely outlined in dark 
grey. The specimen is a . 

I have never seen such a pale specimen as this before. So marked 
is the failure of the normal dark pigment that we could call it quite 
albescent, yet there is no sign of disease about it, the specimen being, 
in every respect, quite perfect. If a similar aberration exists in any 
collection I should be very glad to hear of it. The other two speci- 
mens, on pi. viii, are only added for comparison. They are females, 
captured at the same time and in the same place. 

Notes on the Geographical and Seasonal Variation of Heodes 
phlaeas in Western Europe." 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

The fact that I reared an interesting, if small, brood of Heodes 
phlaeas this autumn, from eggs laid by a $ taken at Beigate, led me 
to compare the same with various other specimens from difierent 
localities, and to formulate some general conclusions on the variation 
of the species. The variation of size, form, and colour, may be briefly 
considered as follows: — 

Size. — This does not seem to depend on ]place or season, but on 
the period spent in the larval state, though there is much variation in 
any one locality, as temporary strains that are hereditary. There is 
thus some tendency for the more northern specimens to be the larger, 
the Lapland specimens shown being amongst the largest. These are 
also the only certainly single- brooded specimens shown. The species 
is, however, usually single-brooded in Scotland, but I happen to have 
no Scotch specimens in the exhibit. The uniformly most small 
specimens shown are those bred this autumn at Beigate. These were 
reared at a temperature not less than So'^F. throughout. They had 
plenty of food of good quality, and their rapacity and continuous feed- 
ing struck me very much, as well as the very few days they took to 
feed up. Their small size is due, therefore, to rapidity of growth, and 
not in any way to starvation, development outstripping the possibili- 
ties of the mere mechanics of eating. Nevertheless, it seems very 

* Notes on exhibit made at meeting of the South London Entomological and 
Natural History Society. 
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frequently the case that the elem form presents very large specimens. 
The pJilaem form may be small from starvation, having passed the 
winter as larva, whilst the summer form may have fed up slowly on 
fine fresh grown food in the cooler early summer, and have only been 
submitted to an (>hn(s-^vodxiGmg temperature when it has reached the 
pupal stage. 

Form. — There seems considerable difference in the sharpness of 
the apical angle, the wing looking short and square in some specimens 
and long and pointed in others. The difference is not perhaps very 
great, and setting may sometimes exaggerate the appearances. Still 
^ two specimens from Arcachon and two from Susa that I have selected, 

^ seem very pointed, and two from Torre Pellice very square, others 
from these same localities are otherwise, and I am unable to associate 
these forms with either place or season. Tails. — One point as regards 
form is the development of tails. No large pale specimen has any 
development of tails, in the dark ones there is great variation, but 
there seems to be a tendency for the tails to be better developed in the 
small than in the large ones. Sexual differences. — I am unable in 
many cases to distinguish the sexes of the specimens, but I think it is 
usually the case that the pointed- winged specimens are s and the 
square ones ? s, a sexual dimorphism that is common to the rest of 
this genus, very notable in its nearest ally Chrysophaniis dorilis, to 
which also some ( ^ ?) specimens approximate in having, not the tail, 
but the anal angle somewhat produced. 

Colour. — Apart from the greater or less abundance of black scales 
there is a difference in the richness or paleness of the copper colour, 
as a rule, the darker specimens having the richer colours. The 
greatest variation in colour is in the amount of black scaling. This 
occurs in two very distinct ways, viz.^ by greater extension of the black 
areas, spots, hind margin, etc., and by the invasion of the 'copper area 
by a suffusion of black scales. The former not unfrequently occurs 
with hardly any of the latter, but suffusion of the copper is almost 
always associated with some increase of the black areas. The evidence 
of the specimens submitted is to the effect that both these are the 
result of heat in the earlier stages, that is, that it is entirely climatic, 
and in no definite way geographical or racial. There are specimens 
that might be ordinary English ones from France, Switzerland, Italy 
and Spain, and all intensities of suffusion occur through Tutt’s suffusa 
to var. eleiis. The Locarno specimens are interesting. Specimens 
taken in 1902 immediately after a very cold spell, during which they 
were no doubt in pupa, were ordinary typical specimens though 
emerging in May; this year (1903), in April, the specimens approach 
stiff lisa, though taken in April, the weather was then cold, but had just 
before (when the specimens were in pupa, doubtless) been fairly warm. 

What causes some specimens to confine the darkness to increase of 
spots, and others to add suffusion, is not at all elucidated. Those that 
affect suffusion, often have the spots with a sort of halo around them, 
that is not the deep black of the spots, nor yet suffusion of the copper. 
My specimens, reared in heat, are remarkable as having the spots and 
margins much increased, so that the spots form a continuous band, yet 
they aT6 very well defined, and the copper in most of them is bright, 
only one of the captured specimens is quite like them, one from 
Bronehales (central Spain). The pupas of some of my specimens were 
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kepi} very damp, others very dry, but there is no diference in the 
resulting butterflies. 

Amongst Mr. Pickett’s captured English specimens are several that 
are quite the form su/fusa, and one or two approach in some degree my 
bred ones, showing that it is climate and not our race of phlaeas that 
prevents eleus being a common form with us. They also show that 
the want of suftusion in my bred specimens has nothing to do with the 
type of the race, though whether it arises from some special cause in 
my treatment of them, or is hereditary in the actual brood experi- 
mented with, I cannot say. I am not dealing with aberrations, so say 
nothing about sclmidtU, and forms named by Oberthiir and others. 

It remains to refer to the Lapland form. This is large, pale, 
tolerably typical above, except that the black spots of the hindwing 
are much more easily seen than in the type, and, perhaps, that the 
blue spots are the rule, rather than, as elsewhere, the exception. 
Beneath, however, the black spots of the underwings, and the orange 
marginal line, are pronounced in a way that no other form approaches. 

Staudinger calls this hypojyklams, Boisd., and says that it is identical 
with the American form. Though Scudder regards the American form 
as abundantly distinct from the European, he does not appear to have 
been aware of the identity of the Lapland form with the American 
(some of my specimens agree exactly with his description of the 
American form), whilst it is difficult to regard the Lapland form as 
distinct from our ordinary form, though I have no specimens from 
intermediate districts to show the gradation. I am not quite sure, but 
I think the warm varieties have the underside of the hindwing 
distinctly of more uniform tint and freer from spots and orange 
marginal line than the type. I may mention that Mr. Merrifield has 
shown that the efiect of a high temperature in producing dark 
specimens of phlaeas, takes place during the pupal stage, whilst the 
imago is maturing within it, and that warmth in’ an earlier puioal, and 
in the larval, stage, has little or no eftect. 

We speak of the difterence between phlaeas and eleus as a seasonal 
one. This is not strictly correct. It is an individual change due to 
the direct action of temperature, there is no distinct alternation of 
forms as in Arasahnia levana and prorsa, or as in our English 
Ennomids, alternatives which Merrifield found he could break 
through only with difficulty. In IL phlaeas each individual is prepared 
up to the pupal stage to take either form. How then may we arrange 
the ordinary {i.e,, not aberrational) forms of phlaeas (west European)? 
\Ve may, Avith little hesitation, accept hypophlaeas as a distinct 
geographical race or subspecies. When we come to eleus, w'e must, I 
think, in the first place use the name in two senses, it is primarily the 
name of the darkest form of phlaeas. It must also be given to the 
southern race of phlaeas. 

The experiments of Weismann, Merrifield, Standfuss, Fischer, &c., 
bring out apparently, that the southern races respond with much 
greater readiness to the proper temperature stimulus that produces 
elem, than the central European form does. There also exists a belief 
that the normal (cool) form of this southern race is darker than central 
European phlaeas. In some cases this is probably true. Whether 
essentially darker, or merely responding more easily to stimuli to 
become darker, it has a sufficiently diflerent constitution to be 
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recognisable as a race, though not, perhaps, so definitely a subspecies as 
we may take liijijophlaeas to be. The name of this southern subspecies 
would necessarily be eleiis. We cannot but recognise, however, that 
English jMaeaa can provide eleuny and very commonly takes the 
transitional form of mlfima, Tutt, whilst specimens 1 show you 
demonstrate that, in the south of the Alps and in Spain, the race deus 
can produce tolerably typical phlaean. We have then : 

HeodcB plilaeaH, phlaea. It Central Europe. 

:: :: 

,, phlaeas, hypophlaeaa Lapland. 

It must also be recognised that deuB^ besides such transitional 
forms as nHfjusa, presents a large, dark, sufiused form, and a smaller, 
brighter, clearer form, with the dark marking increased, but not 
suffused. 

Mr. Pickett’s captured specimens from Dover, present no extreme 
forms, but demonstrate clearly that English R, phlaeaB varies in the 
intensity of the copper, and varies a considerable way towards the 
darkening that constitutes deus^ both by increase and by suffusion of 
black. I believe many English collections contain fully developed 
elem. One of this year’s (Dover, August) specimens is sufusa, well on 
towards eleus, so that even in a year (1908) like the present, examples 
succeed in finding warm places in which to pupate. A Dover specimen of 
August, 1902, is nearly as dark, as well as two or three May specimens 
from Clandon. They have all been obviously selected as nice specimens 
and represent rather the well-marked and rich-coloured examples, and 
do not fairly show a normal proportion of paler copper, with smaller 
spots and narrower bolder. The majority are, in fact, though not by 
a good way as far as sufKscij yet an appreciable distance on the way to 
being elens. It is cOrious this should be even more the case with the 
May (1902), than with the August specimens (Dover, 1901, 1902, 
1908). 

Mr. Carpenter’s beautiful exhibit of about 112 bred specimens, was 
most interesting. They were of three several broods, from three 
parents, and each brood was of tolerably uniform type and so far 
different from the others that it might almost have been possible to 
separate them again had they been mixed together, yet the total differ- 
ence was not great. All were reared in an unheated greenhouse, and 
the uniformity of each brood may be referable to the uniform 
conditions under which all its individuals were reared, but more 
probably arose from an hereditary identity. The parents were not 
exhibited with them. Ail were very fine bright specimens, a little 
more darkly marked, perhaps, than an average of English captured 
examples. Specimens emerging in July, 1896, from an Abbott’s 
Wood parent, were well spotted, and some, emerging 15th-21st, slightly 
suffused. Those of June, 1897, from Folkestone parents, were paler 
with smaller spots (cooler period of emergence). From a Bude parent 
specimens emerging September, 1902, were larger, brighter, and well 
spotted. 

Mr, Montgomery’s series had, unfortunately, nothing but memory 
to co-relate the specimens with the facts of their education. They 
formed a long series of about 300. They were from four 2 s taken at 
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Greerford, Middlesex. The four broods were raised together. Eggs 
laid August 5th-81st. There was considerable mortality in the larvio 
and some of those that were smallest on September 24:th were turned 
out. The first emerged September 13th, and up to October 9th, 240 
emerged. On October 6th, the temperature fell decidedly, especially 
the night temperature, and remained low for two or three weeks, 60 
emerged during, and just after, this period — October 10th-20th, 50; 
October 28rd-28th, 9; and one on November 7th. Of the whole 
number five or six are slightly suffused and with dark veins. These 
were amongst the earliest emergences (up to the date of first emerg- 
ence the mean maximum temperature was 71*2°F.). Amongst the mass 
of emergences of ordinary aspect were five remarkable for their small 
size (about 19mm.), and not very different from 20 to 25 that emerged 
amongst the last 50 or 60, of which some were as small as 21mm., 
these were also pale in the copper and rather w^eakly spotted. Apart 
from discoverable temperature effects, some specimens were remarkable 
for having the row of spots less in pairs than usual, but more in a con- 
tinuous sweep (like hippothoe and amplvidamas) ^ and others had them 
very close up to the discal spot ; there is much variation in width of dark 
margin, and exact position and size of spots without anything strikingly 
extreme. Blue spots were fairly represented in all forms. 

The American H, hypophlaeas, as described by Scudder, agrees very 
closely indeed with the Lapland form. The specimens differ 

in one point. The three large apical spots that lie in a 

slightly curved line, one in each interneural space, are con- 
tinued, in my specimens bred at 95°F., by one or two others 

in the next one or two spaces, continuing exactly the sweep 

of the curve of the three below. Average English and many European 
examples are without any trace of these extra spots, and Scudder 
makes no mention of their occurrence in any American forms. In the 
European specimens, the first of them is not unfrequently present, but 
does not continue the line of the three below, and occupies a more 
apical position. This spot is always present (or almost always) in the 
Lapland specimens, and, in them, is very decidedly more apical, so as 
to seem moved outward, just as the lowest of the three is beyond the 
upper one of the pair below. In a considerable proportion of the 
Lapland specimens the second of these extra spots is present, and lies 
in the line of the three spots, without reference to the dislocation of 
the preceding one. Beneath, the spots are repeated, and where both 
are present, they look like a pair standing above, and one to either 
side of, the top of the three usual spots. Although the dislocation of 
the first extra spots is so variable in amount, or even absent (as in my 
bred ones), I have not seen sufficient specimens possessing them to say 
how far it marks a peculiarity of race. It is certain, however, that 
this pronounced dpelopment of these spots in the Lapland specimens, 
contrasts very decidedly with their absence in American forms. One, 
would, however, expect to meet with them in' some American speci- 
mens, even although so careful an observer as Scudder had not seen 
them. 

Mr. Moore showed a specimen from the Himalayas, from whose 
upper wings all copper had disappeared, except a few spots outside the 
row of spots, though the hindwing was nearly typical and with blue 
spots. American specimens from Indiana (U.S.A.), Cape Breton and 
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Halifax, were small (26mm.) but otherwise very like the Lapland 
specimens. 

I also exhibit some other species of the genus C 'hry^hanus — 
virfiaureae, the var. mier/n taken this year in Spain, a very fine form of 
hippotlioe, and some very large, finely coloured aLciphvon var. (/ordma, 
taken this year and last in Spain. Mr. Tutt has kindly lent me his 
drawers containing this genus. The plilaeos would probably afford a 
fuller disquisition than I have ventured to give, to any one who studied 
them more minutely, whilst the other species are definitely beyond my 
grasp. The parallel variation of the several species is remarkable. 


The Early Stages of Colias edusa. 

By J. W. H. HABHISON, B.Sc. 

On September 24th I got a fine female of Coliaa edusa ab. helice. 
Wishing, if possible, to rear a series from the egg, I enclosed the 
insect over a growing plant of Dutch clover (Trifolium repens). On 
the morning of the 25th I was delighted to find that about 30 ova had 
been deposited. On the three following days I kept watch on the 
insect, and found that the ova were deposited about 11 a.in. to 
11.30 a.m. with unfailing regularity. They were all laid either upon 
the underside of a leaf or upon the petiole of the leaf. In the act of 
ovipositing the female grips the edge of the leaf with her feet, and 
curving the abdomen round deposits one, two, or three ova, and then 
moves to another leaf, This female laid about 80 ova. Taking the 
average of about a dozen females I have had at various times, I should 
say about 65 or 70 was the usual number. I kept most of these eggs 
but some were given to two friends. Mine were kept in a room facing 
the south, and hatched on October 2ud, 3rd, and 4th. Those I gave 
to one friend were kept in a room with a north aspect, and hatched on 
October 11th. A few I gave to another friend were kept in a cold out- 
house, and exposed to the frosts of October. At the beginning of 
November, these, though apparently fertile, had not hatched, so they 
were removed to a warm kitchen, when all, without exception, hatched 
during the first week of November. 

Egg. — The egg is shaped like a ninepin, and is, in form, not unlike 
those of J Her is ru^;ucand Lepiosia sinapis. While not so elongated as those 
of the latter, it is more so than those of the former. Its length is '8mm., 
and greatest breadth about one-half that. It tapers tow^ards both 
extremities. To the naked eye it appears to be finely and regularly 
ribbed longitudinally. It presents a great difierence, however, when 
under the microscope. The longitudinal ribs seem to vary from about 
12 to 15. These ribs are very far from being regular, sometimes 
coalescing close to the base and then separating. In one example I 
had, I counted 15 ribs, and the 5th and 6th, 10th and 11th, 15th and 
1st, coalesced at about one- seventh the distance down from the apex, and 
thence continued as one almost to the apex. Transversely, there are 
also ribs, not so strong as the others, and not at all continuous, as they 
terminate in both directions by merging into those placed lengthwise. 
The space between the two series of ribs is very finely punctuated. 
This punctuation is very irregular. At the apex the ribs degenerate 
into a series of irregular cell-like spaces. Similarly, one ovum which 
I detached, and so arranged that 1 could examine the point of attach- 
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ment, showed at the base a cell-like appearance. When first 
deposited, the eggs are of a creamy-white colour, which changes to 
a delicate pink on the third day. A depression appears in the side, 
and the pink gradually merges into a decided red. A day before 
hatching the colour changes into a dull metallic black. 

Larva, — The young larva emerges from a point about one-sixth of 
the distance from the apex, and proceeds to eat a portion of the egg, 
but rarely eats even one-half of it. The larvas as they emerged were 
placed, some upon TrifoUnm repens, some upon 1\ prate7iiie^ and some 
upon Lotus cornicidaius. The larva described in the following notes 
fed on T. pratense. Without exception, the larvae fed readily on the 
plant offered to them, and, at any period of their existence, if removed 
from Trifolimi to Lotus would continue to feed without cessation. 
One point I consider worthy of note is that they icouLd eat <jrass. By 
chance, in digging the foodplants, I brought in some grass. I was 
astonished to find it being eaten, so I put some larvae on the grass, 
and found that they ate it readily enough. The larva, chosen to 
• describe, hatched on October 2nd, and was placed on clover on the lower 
side of a leaf, but it immediately, without eating, proceeded to the 
upperside. This each larva did, utterly refusing to feed on the under- 
side. The reason of this I afterwards discovered. 

First instar: The larva soon after hatching was l-6mm. long. 
In colour the body was of a bright brown. No traces of hairs were 
visible. The head was jet black in colour, and was small in com- 
parison with the body. The larvae fretted out irregular holes in the 
upperside of the leaf but did not eat the epidermis on the underside. 
They fed constantly during the day. When done feeding, they went 
to the midrib of the leaf and stretched themselves at full length along 
it. When the clover leaf closed for the night, the small larvae were 
safely folded up in it and thus protected. On October 8th my particu- 
lar care ceased to feed, and attached itself to the leaf, remaining 
motionless for two days. It moulted on October 10th and entered its 
second stadium. 

Second instar : The larva was now 8mm. in length — exactly twice 
its original length. A change in the body coloration had now taken 
place. Although the head was still jet black the body was no longer 
brown. Yentrally it was decidedly green, but dorsally it was green 
with a suggestion of brown, giving it a rusty appearance. No 
spiracular lines were visible, but the larvje had now distinct hairs, and 
each segment could be distinguished as being subdivided. The larvae 
still continue to have the same habits of feeding and rest as in the first 
stage. They feed by day and rest in the folded leaf at night. This 
continued until October 16th, when my first larva again ceased to feed, 
and rested again for two days, casting its skin on October 18th. 

Third instar : It was now 4*5mm. long. There again had been an 
increase of l*5mm. in the length. It was now uniformly of dull sage- 
green. The head, if anything, was a lighter green than the rest of the 
body. One individual, and only one, kept its head of a shining black 
even to this stage. The body, as also the head, was distinctly hairy, 
and each segment was divided into six subsegments. The larva 
tapers both to the head and the last abdominal segment, from the last 
thoracic segment. A faint indication of a lighter spiracular line was 
visible as the green shaded off almost imperceptibly. In this 
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stage the larval habits underwent a decided change. No longer did 
the larva feed by day on the upperside of a leaf. By day it rested on 
the petiole of a leaf head downwards, and fed only about sunrise and 
sunset. I do not think I observed one to feed by day after this stage. 
When they did feed, they ate at the edge of a leaf as large larvae 
usually do. They also ate the stalks and stipules of very young leaves. 
On October 26th, the larva observed again set for a moult, which was 
successfully accomplished on October 28th. 

Fourth instar : The larva was now 7inm. long. It is of a dull 
green colour dorsally. Yentrally it is of a bluish-green colour, in 
fact, it is quite glaucous. The head is decidedly lighter than the rest 
of the body. The body is very rough, but under the lens is found to 
owe its roughness to the subsegments mentioned above. On these 
transverse divisions are black dots. Each dot emits a short stiff hair, 
giving the larva the appearance of being bristly. This is particularly 
noticeable immediately after a larval moult. Around each of the black 
dots is a ring of a light green colour. The head likewise, is covered 
with black dots emitting hairs, but the black dots are not surrounded 
with lighter coloured rings. The green of the dorsum shades off to the 
spiracular line, which is of a white colour. The larva still tapers to 
last segment, and to the head from the last thoracic segment. On 
November 6th it again set for a cast, which took place on November 
7th. 

Fifth instar: Its length was now 10mm. Generally, in all its 
coloration, hairs, etc., it is the same as in the last stadium. The 
spiracular line, however, is different. It is yellowish in colour on the 
last segment, and of a pure white on the others, and generally is more 
distinct than before. On November 14th, when the larva was l*6cm. 
long, the spiracular line was now blotched with yellow upon every 
segment, between the 3rd and 4th transverse divisions. This yellow 
mark was not noticed until seven days after the moult, so must have 
developed in the meantime. On November 19th, when l-9cm, long, 
the spiracular line again underwent a change. Although the blotch 
remains yellow on the prothorax and on the last abdominal segment, 
yet on all the others it is orange-red, shading off to yellow on the 6th 
subsegment. Immediately below each red spot is a very conspicuous 
black dot. The last moult took place on November 26th, the larva 
having prepared itself on November 22nd. 

SLcth instar : It was then 2*0cm. in length, but w^as not described 
until full-groAvn. It reached its full size on Dec. 22nd. Its length 
then was 2*8cm. (measured when at rest on the foodplant) ; width of 
broadest segment, 4mm. ; width of head, 2*75mm. ; width of pro- 
thorax, 8‘26mm. ; width of last segment, 3mm. Th6*2nd abdominal 
segment is the largest. Thence the larva tapers to the head and last 
segment. Dorsally each segment is divided into six divisions or sub- 
segments. The first of these six is the broadest, being almost of the 
width of two others. For this reason it does not seem so rounded as 
the others. These divisions are not so recognisable on the ventral 
portion. In colour the body is of a deep velvety-green dorsally, but 
ventrally it is quite glaucous. The head is also green, but is of a 
lighter shade than the rest of the body. Under the lens, the body is 
found to owe the deepness of the green to black dots, arranged upon 
the subsegments, each giving rise to a short hair. Upon the first of 
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the six subsegments, owing to its breadth, the small black dots are 
less orderly arranged than on the others. Around each black dot is 
to be seen a lighter ring. Under a lens of higher power, smaller 
secondary black dots are discernible, from which smaller hairs issue. 
Ventrally, the black dots are not surrounded by lighter rings, and the 
hairs are much longer and stiffer. The hairs, when microscopically 
examined, all appear unicellular. There are no dorsal lines, but on 
some specimens the contractile vessel is discernible. Upon some of 
those upon which it can be seen, on each side of it, on the prothorax 
and mesothorax, are faint, rusty-brown lines. The spiracular" line is 
of a white colour, merging into yellow as it proceeds ventrally. On 
each segment, along the spiracular line, is a reddish spot, which is 
found to be wedge-shaped. It is found on the 3rd and 4th sub- 
segments most conspicuously, shading to yellow on the 5th. At this 
point the spiracular line expands in width considerably. Immediately 
below it, and about halfway along it, is a large black dot, which 
reaches its maximum size upon the 7th and 8th segments, and is 
almost obsolete on the prothorax and mesothorax, where the anterior 
portion of the red blotch seems more orange than red. The portion 
of the spiracular line upon the last abdominal segment is totally pale 
yellow. The head, too, is covered with black clots, giving rise to 
short hairs. These black dots are more sparsely scattered than on the 
body. Upon the head is a faint deiDression in shape like an inverted Y. 
Between the two arms of the Y" the hairs are much closer together. 
The head is slightly retractile into the second segment (prothorax). 
The mouth-parts I did not describe fully. The maxillae are edged with 
black, which passes imperceptibly through dark brown and yellow to 
green. The antennae are slightly clubbed, and are tipped with black, 
which extends closer to the base above. Attached to the antennae above 
is a long hair, fully three times as long as the body-hairs, which is 
periodically vibrated even when at rest. This hair is also much finer 
than the body-hairs. Underneath is one very short stifif hair. The 
eyes, six in number on each side, as usual, are arranged four in a 
row ; three of these are close together ; the fourth is at about twice 
the distance of the others; the other two are outside these — the 
first in a line with the first of the four, and the second intermediate 
to the second and third ; the first three are dark brown in colour ; 
the fourth is decidedly brown, but not so much so as the first ; the 
last two are colourless. The legs and prolegs are green, but it was 
found impossible to describe the latter owing to the larvae clasping 
the prolegs together. However, it could be seen that the hooks were 
dark brown. Immediately below the spiracular line, and of the same 
average breadth, is a sort of flange of the same colour as the back. 
This is very sparingly covered with hairs. Its outline on the lower 
side on each segment is that of the letter W, the part of the W sloping 
to^ the head appearing to be more deeply impressed. Above the 
spiracular line are small irregular wrinkles or puckers (not to be 
confused with the transverse divisions or subsegments mentioned 
above). The spiracles are dirty white in colour, and are surrounded 
by a dark brown chitinous ring. Tn the centre is a black dash. The 
first spiracles are not placed centrally in the spiracular line — their 
lower extremity is slightly below it. The last pair of spiracles are 
nearly central. The last pair but one are least central, and are 
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rounder than the others, which are elliptical. The full-grown larva 
rests at full length, with the thoracic segments slightly raised, and 
the head bent under. The first pair of legs do not rest on the stem. 
When irritated, the larva does not fall ; but when forcibly knocked 
of, it forms a complete ring, but soon unfolds and climbs up a fresh 
stem. It is very sluggish, only moving when compelled. When not 
feeding, it rests habitually on the petiole of a leaf, with its head down- 
wards. If brought near a bright light, such as an incandescent gas- 
burner, the larvae would immediately commence to feed. If heat were 
applied, the larvae would not feed, but would move about in a frantic 
manner. They spun up in the manner of the Pierids, with a central 
cincture and silk pad, to which the anal hooks were attached. The 
head was turned upward. The larvae readily spun up, but not one 
safely pupated, and all I have left is one which is half -grown, in its 
last stadium, and seems up to this date (January 7th) to be in a very 
healthy condition. 


Notes on the egg, larva, pupa and cocoons of Phragmatobia 
fuliginosa. 

By A. W. BACOT, F.E.S. 

On April 20th, 1903, 1 received from Mr. J. W. Tutt, a box con- 
taining a number of ova of Fliragmatobia fuliginom laid by a specimen 
taken at Pegomas, near Cannes, on the 6th, with a request to count 
the ova and rear as many imagines as possible, with a view to study- 
ing their variation. 

OviPosiTioN. — Eggs examined April 20th, 1903 : The eggs were 
laid in patches on the sides of a medium-sized glass-topped box (about 
IJin. diameter). Their arrangement was fairly regular, laid after the 
usual Spilosomid fashion ; the smallest patch contained 10 ova, the 
largest 163, and between these extremes there were patches containing 
74, 51, 14, 84, 103, 46, 48 and 17 loose, in all 610. A few patches 
were still of a pearly-cream colour, but most were of the delicate flesh- 
pink, which is their most beautiful phase, and one was already 
darkening to a lilac or dove-grey j)rior to hatching. This batch 
commenced to hatch on April 22nd, and the last on May 1st. The 
hatching occurred, apparently, strictly in the sequence of laying, and 
it was most interesting to see how the successive darkening of the eggs 
brought out the composite nature of the larger patches. The large 
patch of 163 eggs proved to be composed of at least three separate 
layings. About 40 or 50 ova \vould seem to be the normal batch, and 
so far as later observations on the egglaying of the resulting imagines 
showed, probably the result of one day’s laying, or, possibly, an even- 
ing’s labour, a second batch being perhaps laid in the early morning, 
the moth taking a rest between, I much regret that I was too busy 
when the moths emerged and I was obtaining pairings to make 
sufficiently frequent observations to definitely settle the point ; but 
those I did make, lend some support to the above explanation, which 
I think may be taken as fairly reasonable. Temperature is probably a 
most important factor in extending or shortening the period of ovi- 
position, as it certainly is in regard to the number of hours or days 
that are allowed to elapse before pairing takes place. I think, there- 
fore, it may be taken as probable that the egglaying peiiod of the 
specimens captured by Mr. Tutt extended over some ten days, the 
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moth laying on average some 60 eggs per day. Some further support 
to this view is perhaps afforded by the analogy with the]]ova of Spilosoma 
mendica, which Mr. Tutt forwarded at the same time." These did not 
show any large composite patches, the numbers in each patch being 
comparatively regular, only ranging from 31 to 52 in five patches, con- 
taining some 200 to 220 eggs. In shape the eggs form as nearly as 
possible I of a sphere, possibly they are, when first laid, quite 
spherical, but become flattened at base while still soft, and the slight 
irregularities of surface which occur are probably due to stresses at 
laying and during development. 

Ovum. — The horizontal diameter is between 'fimm. and •7mm., 
generally nearer to the latter ; the vertical axis is, at a guess, •5mm. 
to *6mm., but it is difficult to gauge exactly, owing to the base being 
depressed centrally, and consequently the vertical diameter is con- 
siderably less than appearances would warrant. The surface is slightly 
reticulated with a cellular pattern, but not sufficiently to deaden the 
shining and pearly iridescence of the egg. The micropyle is not very 
specially differentiated from the surrounding surface, but owing to the 
way in which the cellwalls run into the centre it is sojmewhat sugges- 
tive of a lunar crater. 

Laeva. — Ist instm : In their 1st instar, after a short period of 
growth, the larvae are quite normal Spilosomas in shape, with promi- 
nent segments and deeply-cut incisions. No subsegments are apparent ; 
the skin is covered with a coat of very minute spicules ; the tubercular 
plates at base of primary set^ are very large ; the setse or hairs are mostly 
very long, stout, and thorny. The head, scutellum on prothorax, 
anal plate and tubercular plates are pale brown, the general skin- 
surface pale green. Tubercles : The dorsal tubercles on meso- and 
metathorax bear two black hairs, probably i and ii conjoined ; iii 
on all segments (mesothorax to 8th abdominal) bears two hairs. On 
the a.bdominal segments i is small, and bears a very small, pale hair, 
and is noticeably the inner ; ii, the outer, is very large, and bears a 
very large and long dark hair. The lateral tubercles are not at all 
easy to homologise ; iii is large and bears, as previously noted, two 
long hairs on segments from 2nd thoracic to 8th abdominal. The 
spiracles are^ small but distinct, with brown ebitinous rims, and set 
rather anteriorly on the segments; the prothoracic is somewhat, 
and the 8th abdominal much, larger than the others. On the meso- 
and metathorax, beneath iii, and rather posterior to it, is a small 
plate bearing a minute slender hair (? iv) ; below this, and slightly 
anterior to it, is a large plate bearing a single long hair (? v)", and 
below this again is another large plate bearing two hairs.'- On the 
abdominal segments, immediately beneath, and slightly posterior to 


* I am by no means certain as yet as to the exact homology of the thoracic 
tubemles in this and the allied species. In larvsB of Nemeophila plantaginis there is 
another exceedingly minute tubercle and hair behind the large single-haired 
tubercle below iii (? vi), and this is observable on the larvae of PhragniatoUa 
^uhgijiosa in later stages. (I have traced it on one larva in 2nd or 3rd instar, and 
it is generally present in 4th or 5th stadium). According to Dyar’s arrangement 
taking his figure of Cos.ms cossus as a type, tlie meso- and metathoracic setae would 
be upper dorsal plate bearing two hairs i and i«, the plate beneath it, or sub- 
dorsal or upper lateral area also bearing two hairs, ii and iia, and I presume the 
strong hair and weak one above it would be iii and iii«, and the lower double- 
haired plate be iv and v. 
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spiracle, is a tubercle with large basal plate bearing one long hair ; 
this I take to be iv ; well below it, as far below as iv is below iii, is 
another similar tubercle and hair ; this, from its position, is at first 
difficult to homologise with v of other groups, but a comparison with 
the position in Noctuid larvae leaves no doubt in ray mind that it is 
really v, in spite of its great distance beneath the spiracle. Its unusual 
position is to a great extent explained if we consider that the trend of 
evolution in Arctiid larvfe, like that in the Anthrocerids, is to increase 
the girth of the segments at the expense of their length, thus causing 
a shortening of the distance between the tubercles in a longitudinal 
direction and an increase in transverse direction, so that there is a 
tendency in the direction of the tubercles forming a single ring round 
each segment. Close to the spiracle, but slightly above and in front of 
it, is a minute point that proves on close examination" to be a very small 
tubercle, bearing a minute, but proportionately short, stout hair or 
spine ; in spite of its minuteness, it is abundantly distinct from the 
spicules. A second and exactly similar minute tubercle occurs on the 
anterior margin of the dorsal area, slightly further from the median 
line than is ii. The one situated dorsally on the anterior margin of 
segment I have previously alluded to as no. 0. That in front of and 
slightly above the plane of spiracle, might be called no. iiia, were 
it not for the fact that Dyar has already used the term iiirt {Fynt, 
jRecord, vol. xi., pi. i) to signify an accessory hair situated behind the 
spiracle on Alucitid (Pterophorid) larvae, which I much doubt to have 
any relationship to the prespiracular point above referred to. It may, 
therefore, be provisionally termed no. 00 until its exact relationship 
has been worked out. 

^nd instar (specimen in formalin) : Shape and colour as before ; 
spicules still present. Tubercles are still based by large flat plates, 
but they are more rounded and do not show the diamond and slash- 
like outlines which are so marked a feature of the first skin. All 
tubercles except i and the weak ones on meso- and metathorax that I 
queried as iv, bear more than one hair. This, of course, does not refer 
to the exceedingly minute ones referred to in 1st instar, which retain 
their primitive condition throughout the larval period, and undergone 
change beyond slight increase in size, which appears to be somewhat 
less than an increase strictly proportional to the size of the larva 
would warrant. The hairs are mostly black, a few only being pale ; 
all are long, tapering, and thorny. The dorsals on meta- and meso- 
thorax, i -}- ii, are larger, and bear as many as nine hairs; iii, on 
same segments, bears four; beneath and posterior to it, the weak 
tubercle (? iv) is still single-haired, and remains so in later stages; 
the large tubercle below and anterior to it (? v) bears five or six hairs ; 
and there is another similar tubercle below this again (? vii). On the 
abdominal segments i is still only single-haired, although the plate at 
its base is proportionally larger ; ii now forms a large wart bearing 
seven or eight hairs, one of which is central ; iii is still a long and 
narrow tubercle, bearing about six hairs ; iv is also still long and 
narrow, set somewhat obliquely, close to the lower posterior side of 
the spiracle ; some way below^ and only slightly anterior to it is v, 


* A lin. or |m. objective will enable one to see it, but it requires either a no. 
3 eye-pieee added to the above or Jin. objective to make it out in detail. 
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bearing six or seven hairs. There is also a well-developed marginal 
tubercle above base of prolegs, bearing three hairs. The spiracle on the 
8th abdominal is about three times the diameter of the other abdominal 
ones, that on the prothorax being not quite so large. The prespiracular 
tubercle on prothorax is large, and bears several long, forward -jutting 
hairs, forming quite a noticeable tuft on either side of head. There 
is a marked tendency to a median division of the prothoracic shield 
(scutellum) into two separate plates. 

Srd instar: In a later (probably the 3rd, but possibly the 4th) 
instar, the larvae are 13mm.-14mm. in length. No general change in 
the appearance of the larvie has as yet taken place. The head, pro- 
thoracic and anal plates are darker, almost black, and the tubercles 
are also much darker and more horny in appearance. They are also 
much larger, the date plate spreading over the skin- surface is not now 
apparent, the whole area of tubercle being raised into a cushion -like 
wart. The hairs are much more numerous; i bears at least three 
small hairs, but the plate on the meso- and metathorax, that I take to be 
iv, situate between iii and v, still bears only a single hair, and this a 
weak one. A coat of minute spicules is still present, but no hairs 
springing from the general skin-surface are developed. All the hairs 
are thorned, the strong black ones noticeably so. The ground colour 
of these dead larvae, from which I have made descriptions of the 2nd 
and Srd (or ? 4th) skins, is a pale yellowish-white. 

4th (possibly 6th) instar (living) : Not far from moult ; length 15mm. 
at rest. In shape stouter and tapering off more markedly at head and 
rather less markedly at anus. Segments still short and very full the 
incisions being exceedingly deep. The 6th and 7th abdominal seg- 
ments are the longest, and gradually taper of* to either end; at 4, 5, 
and 6 the greatest girth occurs. The larvfe are now definitely coloured 
instead of as previously, a monochrome of dark plates and tubercles on 
a pale ground. They have a broad mediodorsal band of dull orange, on 
either side of this a band of about the same breadth of mottled smoky 
grey, this appears darker than it really is, owing to the large black 
dorsal tubercles, both i and ii being situated on it ; below this is a band 
rather irregular in width of dull white, faintly mottled with grey in 
places, and somewhat constricted near the incisions. Tubercle iii is 
situated on the lower edge of this band. Beneath this, the lateral and 
subventral areas are pale grey, mottled with darker grey ; on this ground 
colour occurs a series of broad obliquely set slashes of dull orange, this 
series extends from the metathorax to 9th abdominal, but the patches 
are small and vague at the extremities, on the larger abdominal seg- 
ments the orange extends from iii almost to iv beneath, and has an 
extension forwards and upwards above the spiracle, which it borders, 
but does not enclose. A fainter and narrower oblique white dash also 
occurs just above vi tapering obliquely upwards and forwards. The 
spiracle is white rimmed with black. This instar is specially marked 
by a great increase in the hair growth, but this is still exclusively from 
the tubercles, which are developed into large warts with the exception 
of the small single-haired (? iv) tubercle on the meso- and metathorax. 
The increase in the number of hairs arising from i is very remarkable, 
but the hairs are still somewhat weak and are all pale, ii, the largest 
tubercle, bears the largest and strongest hairs, nearly all black, the other 
tubercles, iii, iv, v, and vi, have a majority of pale with a few black 
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hairs intermixed. The dorsal tubercles i and ii are black, the lateral 
ones iii, iv, v, and vi are paler. The head is still polished and semi- 
ti’ansparent-looking on the face and mouthparts, which are very pale 
brown approaching yellow, the remainder, sides, crown, etc,, are very 
dark brown, all but black. Younger larvie in this skin are somewhat 
brighter coloured, and this is chiefly due to the greater intensity of 
the orange. 

5th (/ 6tl\) instar (living) : Length about 20mm. In shape there 
is but little alteration, but this little is still in the direction of greater 
stoutness at the expense of length. The chief feature is again the 
great increase in number of hairs. The tubercles are much enlarged 
and raised so that a greater spread of hairs is now possible. As a 
whole the larvse are now much darker but this is chiefly due to the 
increased hairiness, and, in part, to the darkening of the general skin 
surface to a dark smoky-grey. Many of the raised warts are paler 
than before ; i, although still dark, is hardly black, ii remains black, 
but the lateral ones are pale. The smaller hairs described as pale in 
the last skin are now of a bright brown, and the entire increase in 
number seems to be of hairs of this description. It is to this dense coat 
of brown hairs that the larvae owes its characteristic colour. In the 
larvae I am examining, the black dorsal hairs still presist, but, in others, 
which may possibly have undergone a further moult (I am still un- 
certain as to the exact number of moults), the long dorsal hairs are 
also brown, only darkening towards the tip, and then the colour is 
not black but very dark brown. The orange-red mediodorsal 
band is still a noticeable feature but appears darker, partly, no doubt, 
owing to the general darkening ; the whitish subdorsal line of the last 
skin is reduced to a series of detached whitish or yellowish spots at 
the ridge of each segment just about iii, and the series of orange spots 
between iii and iv has a tendency to combine with the remnants of 
the subdorsal series above mentioned, sometimes forming a large 
irregular dull yellowish spot which encloses iii to a greater or less 
extent. The head is very dark brown, the pale yellow area being 
greatly reduced, only the area close to the mouth remaining pale. 

/ 6th (/ 7th) imtar : On other larvse, which possibly, although not 
certainly, had undergone a further moult, the hairs appear even more 
thickly set, and the head is to all intents black. Partly in consequence 
of the denser growth of hairs and partly owing to a less intensity of 
the black of dorsal tubercle ii, the rows of black dorsal spots (formed by 
dorsal tubercle ii) which are so characteristic of the larva in its 4th or 
5th skin, and a fairly conspicuous feature in the following skin, are now 
quite inconspicuous. In the adult larvae of the second brood there 
was again a wide variation as regards depth of colour, from a pale to a 
very dark brown, almost black in extreme individuals. This range of 
coloration seems to be chiefly, if not entirely, due to the tint of the 
hairs and not to any alteration in the coloration of the skin- surface. 
An aberration, or possibly it would be more correct to call it an unusual 
form, of the larva in respect of hair-growth occurs both in this species 
and that of Sjnlosoma mendica* It consists in that the hair-growth 
arising from the warts is produced into comparatively compact and 
prominent tufts, in which, all, or the great majority of, the hairs 
stand more or less upright instead of spreading out at all angles from 
horizontal to vertical in an elaborate chevaux-de-frise. This is possibly 
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due to some accident at the final moult, but as the only larva of Nemeo- 
phila plantaginis that I have ever found was of this form, and as a 
somewhat similar but accentuated arrangement is normal, in the larvre 
of Syntomis phegea, the character may be atavistic. 

Cocoons. — Those made by the larvae of the first brood are somewhat 
larger and denser in texture than those spun by the larvae of the second 
brood. The size of those of the first brood is : — ^Length 22mm. -25mm., 
width 12mm.-16mm., those of the second brood have a length of 19mm.- 
22mm., and are proportionally narrower. The position chosen for spin- 
ning makes a considerable difference in the shape and the relative propor- 
tions of the cocoons, those spun on the roof of the cage well away from 
the sides and each other, tend to be deep and narrow, possibly owing to 
the action of gravitation. In favourable situations the shape is an almost 
perfect oval, and nearly as regular as that of Lasiocampa querciis, but 
usually a trifle more pointed at the ends. A small amount of loosely 
spun silk is used as a scaffolding or for stays while the cocoon proper is 
spun. The cocoons of the second brood larvae are, as a whole, less 
regular in shape and more flimsy in structure, and, in some cases, they are 
so slight that the outline of the pupa may be clearly seen. The silk 
of which the foundation of the cocoon is formed is comparatively thin, 
formed of fine soft pale or white silk, but it is thickly felted with cast 
larval hairs on its outer side, and the colour of the cocoons, ranging 
from a paler to darker brown, is chiefly, if not entirely, due to the 
colour of the larval hairs. In spite of this, however, a glance at the 
interior proves that by no means all the larval hairs have been used in 
its construction as the shrunken larval skin within is still thickly 
clothed with hairs. 

Emergence op Imago. — The moth on emergence makes a small 
opening at one end, the holes remaining wonderfully clear and sharp 
as though they had been cut or the silk had been dissolved by some 
solution. 

Pupa (from empty-case only). — The pupa, as frequently happens with 
those of its allies, does not become entirely freed from the larval skin, 
the last two pupal segments being hidden within it, and it is moderately 
firmly attached, chiefly I think by the anal armature which is entangled 
in some portion of the cast larval membranes. In shape, it is quite 
typically a Spilosomid, being short, stout and solid-looking, with a 
smooth and highly polished surface, which, however, upon examination 
with a lens, proves to be minutely pitted, and from many of these pits 
arise very small brown hairs. In colour the pupa is very dark brown 
or black with bright red-brown or orange on the intersegmental 
membrane, in an unemerged pupa (dead) the pale intersegmental 
areas do not show at all, but I see that Newman mentions the pupa as 
being blackish, with paler bands,” which leads me to suppose that 
the intersegmental areas are visible, at any rate sometimes, in the 
living pupa. The length of my specimen is about 16mm.-18mm., but 
it is probably somewhat less before emergence, greatest girth some 
6mm. -8mm. The sexual organs are tolerably clear but not prominent. 
The anus ends abruptly and its armature consists of a small group of 
tall slender curved-topped spines very closely set together, which fre- 
quently, if not usually, are partly obscured from view by some portion 
of the larval integument that remains attached to them after the cast 
larval skin has been removed from the pupa. The wings, antennte 
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and leg-cases, etc., are all highly polished, the antenna-cases, which 
are very slender, showing faint traces of transverse striations. The 
tips of the 3rd legs just show between the extremities of the wing-cases, 
the antennae extend just beyond the 1st pair of legs, the space between 
these is filled by two long angular slips, which are, I suppose, the haus- 
tellum-cases. The shield, composed of the mouthparts, legs, antennai, 
etc., is not entirely detached at dehiscence, presumably owing to the 
antennte, the outer margin of which forms one of the lixies of rupture, not 
extending so far as the 2nd pair of legs. The other lines of dehiscence 
are from base of antennae behind the head, and then backwards along the 
median suture to posterior margin of mesothorax, and thence between 
the meta- and mesothorax and along the suture between fore- and hind- 
wing-cases as far as the spiracle on the 3rd abdominal segment. The 
spiracles are rather large and distinct, but as usual narrow and slit- 
like. 


Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe* 

By MALCOLM BUEE, B.A. F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

(Cmtinued from p. 121.) 

Division : Mantboea. 

This is a very extensive group, subdivided into several subfamilies, 
occurring in every part of the world except the coolest regions. They 
are easily recognised by the peculiar form of the anterior pair of legs 
which are remarkably developed for catching and holding the small 
insects which constitute their prey; the middle and hinder pair of legs 
are weak, and only adapted for a comparatively ungainly scramble, 
very different from the nimble run of the cockroaches and powerful 
springs of the saltatorial section. 

They are, in general, sluggish insects, sitting for a long time in an 
attitude of prayer, that is, with their powerful raptorial fore-legs raised 
together in front of them, ready to seize any insect that comes within 
range. They are frequently assimilated in a remarkable manner to 
their environment, less, apparently, to screen themselves from foes 
than from their prey. 

The characters of the group can be seen from the synoptical table. 

Table op Families. 

1. Pronotum broad, not dilated over the insertion of 
anterior coxae, the sides almost parallel : anterior 

tibiae unarmed 

1.1. Pronotum narrow, dilated over the insertion of 
anterior coxae, narrower before and behind : 
anterior tibiae armed with spines. 

Feet not lobed, vertex plane or concave, antennae 
setaceous or filifoim in both sexes . . 

2.2. Posterior femora with a lobe near the knee : 

(abdomen laterally lobed): vertex produced 
into a cone i antennae pectinate in s, and 
setaceous in $8. 

Family I. OETHoi>EBED.aE. 

This family is represented in Europe by a single genus containing 
a single species ; it may be recognised by the broad pronotum with 
jiarallel sides, and the unarmed anterior tibiae. 


OBTHODEEIDiS. 


Mantidje. 


Empusidje. 
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Genus 1. Discothera, Fin. and Bonn. 

1. Discothera tunbtana, Fin. and Bonn. 

Discovered in Tunis by Dr. Bonnet, it has been taken in Spain at 
Ucies (Cuenca) by Pantel, and at Cartagena by Sanchez Gomez. 
Pantel’s specimens were taken in July and August on dry hills among 
stones. 

Family 11. Mantii).e. 

This is the most extensive family of the group. Several genera 
occur in Europe. 

Table of Genera. 

1. Broad part of pronotum situated approximately in 
the middle : small insects : wings of ? s abbrevi- 
ated or abortive, some species apterous. 

2. First segment of the four posterior tarsi longer 
than the remaining ones together : head with 
a blunt tubercle on each side behind the eyes 1. Geomantis, Pant. 

2.2. First segment of four posterior tarsi hardly 
longer than the second. 

3. Eyes rounded 2. Ameles, Yers. 

3.3. Eyes conical. 

4- Organs of flight well developed in a s, 

abortive in ? s . . . . . . 3. Parameles, Sauss. 

4.4. Organs of flight short or rudimentary 

in both sexes 4. Yersinia, Sauss. 

1.1. Broad part of pronotum situated approximately in 

the anterior third ; larger insects ; elytra and wings 
well-developed in both sexes. 

2. Supra-anal plate of <? short, transverse and 

rounded in both sexes. Elytra and wings 
longer than abdomen ; wings hyaline. 

3. Middle and posterior femora armed with 
an apical spine on the genicular lobe. 

Elytra with a prominent yellow 
oblong stigma . . . . . , 5. Hierodula, Bui’m. 

3.3. Intermediate and posterior femora 
unarmed at extremities. Elytra 
with stigma very narrow, not promi- 
nent, same colour as elytra . . 6. Mantis, Linn. 

2.2. Supra-anal plate triangular in both sexes. Elytra 

and wings of ? s shorter than the abdomen. 

Wings with an ocellus. 

3, First segment of posterior tarsi smooth above 
and shorter than the rest united. Elytra green 
or testaceous. Wings with a peacock-eye spot in 

the anal angle .. 7. Iws, Sauss. 

6,6, rirst segment 01 posterior tarsi spined above, 
and longer than the rest united. Elytra grey. 

Wings dark, with an ocellus at apex of costal 

8. Fischeria, Sauss. 

Genus 1. Geomantis, Pantel. 

This curious genus falls into the group Goyiyijetae^ characterised 
by the shortness of the pronotuna and length of the first segment of 
middle and posterior tarsi- ; the pronotum is of a peculiar form owino* 
to the shortness of the anterior portion, which brings the snpra-coxal 
dilated portion farther forward than is the case in the typical Mantidae 
The parallel form of the abdomen should also be noted. 


These two characters occur in various other groups but their 
together characterises this group. 


pre.se nqe 
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1. Geomantis larvoides, Pantel. 

Small, slender, apterous ; greyish-brown. Length of body, 21mm. 
^ ,^24mm. $ ; of pronotuni 4-3mm. ^ , 5mm. ? . 

This curious little Mantid resembles a larva in its appearance, size, 
softness of integument, absence of wings and small genitalia ; it was 
in fact originally mistaken for the larva of Fincheria haetica by Pantel, 
who discovered it on dry stony idaces near Lcles and the Sitio, in 
central Spain. The larva is found in June, the imago in July and 
August. 

Genus 2. Ameles, Burm. 

This genus, in common with the two following, is characterised by 
the small size, and the short first segment of the posterior tarsi, and 
absence of tubercles behind the head, taken together with the supra- 
coxal dilation of the pronotum situated nearer the anterior than the 
posterior border ; its normal rounded eyes distinguish it from the two 
following genera. 

Table of Species. 

1. Pronotum more than twice as long as broad; abdo- 
men of ? almost cylindrical .. .. .. 1. decolob, Oharp. 

1.1. Pronotum shorter and broader ; abdomen of $ very 

broad in the middle . . . . . . . . . . 2. abjecta, Oyr. 

1. Ameles nECOLOR, Charp. 

Length of body, 2Bmm. , 20mm.-23mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 
5*7mm. , 5-5mm. $ ; of elytra, 20mm. S , 5*5mm. 2 • 

Occurs in southern Europe. In France only in the extreme south, 
at Hyeres, Cette (rare), Montpellier, Basses- Alpes, Mont61imar, 
Cannes. In Spain, Barcelona, Malaga, Valencia, Guadalajara. In 
Italy, Pegli (rather rare), Tolentino. 

2. Ambles abjecta, Cyrillo Bimih,=^,Kpallanza}da, auctt.) 

Easy to distinguish from the preceding by its much shorter and 
strongly dilated pronotum, and dilated abdomen in the ? . Length of 
body 22inm.-23mm. J , IBinin. 2 ; of pronotum, 4‘5mm.-e^mm. d' , 
5mm.-o*5mm. 2 : of elytra, 19mm. -25mm. ^ , omm. 2 • 

Occurs throughout southern Europe and northern Africa. In 
France on the southern littoral, but nowhere common ; Marseilles, 
Hyeres, Cannes, Nice, Bagnols, and in Corsica. In Italy at Vinti- 
miglia, Pegli (common on shrubs), Sicily, Calabria, Sardinia ; it 
occurs throughout the Spanish peninsula. The adult insect is found 
from July to November in uncultivated places, chiefly on 
vulffare, Hetaina, Hosmurinus oifidmlin and Qiiemm lle,r. 

Genus 3. Parambles''S Sauss. 

Separated from Ameles by the conical eyes, and from Yersinia by 
the well-developed organs of flight of the males. 

Table of Species. 

1 . Upper side of bead moderately concave. Snpra-anal 
plate nearly three times as broad at the base as 
long ; oerci very short and cylindrical . . . . 1, assoi, BoL 

* Farameles, Bauss. and Yersinia. Sauss. are treated by Bolivar as subgenera, 
but I treatthem as genera, as I hold the Species to be the next division after the Genus^ 
and there can be nothing between the two. At the best they are only separated from 
each other by the comparative length of the organs of flight, a most unsatisfactory 
character. 
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1.1. Upper side of head strongly concave. Supra-anal 
plate hardly twice as broad at the base as long; 
cerci very long, depressed at the base in the male 2. nana, Charp. 

1. Pabameles assoi, Bolivar. 

Dirty reddish-yellow, with greyish spots. 

Length of body 26mm. $ ; breadth of pronotum, 2*5mm. ; of 
abdomen, 4*6mm. $ . 

This species is peculiar to central Spain: Madrid, Toledo, Cuenca; 
it is adult from May. 

2. Parameles NANA, Chai'pentier. 

Length of body, 24mm. ^ , 25mm. $ ; of pronotum 5*5mm. , 

6mm.-6'3mm. $ ; of elytra, 16mm. -19mm. d' > 6mm.- 6mm. $ . 

This species is more meridional than the preceding ; Andalusia : 
it occurs also in Sicily and Algeria. 

Genus 4. Yersinia, Saussure. 

Differs from the preceding in the organs of flight being absent or 
rudimentary in both sexes ; the eyes are conical. 

1. Y’ersinia aptera, Fuente. 

Length of body, 27mm. , 85mm. ? ; of pronotum, 6mm. J , 

8mm- $ . 

This species is of larger size than its relatives, with the eyes 
conical and prolonged, and the wings and elytra absent. It is a 
Spanish species, and has been recorded from Ciudad Beal and Brunete. 

2. Y’brsinia brevipennis, Yersin. 

Differs from the preceding in having rudimentary elytra in both 
sexes. Length of body, 24mm.-25mm. ; of pronotum, 5*2min. , 

5‘8mm. $ ; of elytra, 4mm. ^ 2 • 

It is found at Hyeres. 

Genus 5. Hierodula, Burm. 

In this genus the femora intermediate and posterior are armed with 
an apical spine above the genicular lobe ; the head is robust and the 
irons forms with the vertex almost a right angle ; the elytra have a 
distinct oblong yellow stigma. 

1. Hierodula bioculata, Burmeister. 

This fine species is easy to recognise by its large size and robust 
build, with a distinct opaque yellovr stigma on the elytra. In colour 
it is green, testaceous or variegated. Length of body, 60mm.-70min. 
d' , 67mm.-77mm. 2 ; of pronotum, I9mm.-22mm. 3 , 20mm. -26mm. 
2 ; of elytra, 6Imm.-65mm. 3 ^, 40mm.-60mm. 2 > 

It is an African and Asiatic species, occurring in Spain, where it 
has been taken at Malaga, Seville, and Cadiz. 

Genus 6. Mantis, Linn. 

This is the typical genus of the group ; it contains a number of 
African and Asiatic species, but a. single European form, which is 
extremely widely distributed. 

1. Mantis religiosa, Linn. 

Colour green, pale ; elytra more or less opaque, subpellucid in the 
male, in both sexes with costal margin pale, with a darkish line; 
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sometimes the elytra have the marginal field brownish, or the entire 
elytra are brownish ; wings pellucid, the anterior margin greenish or 
brownish. Anterior coxae denticulated on upper and lower margins, 
specked with whitish on inner side, with a black spot near the base, 
sometimes with a white centre ; anterior femora with the alternate 
spines on inner niargiu black. Length of body, 42mm. -52111111. , 

48mm.-75mm. 2; of proiiotmn, liiim.-14mm. <? , 14mm.-28ram, 51 ; 
of elytra, 9mm.-10mm. ^ , 14mm.-20mm. $ . 

This is the common Mantis that is familiar to most visitors to 
southern and south central Europe. It occurs in grass, and is to be 
found adult in September and October. In France it is found in many 
localities, but is commonest in the south ; Nice, Hyeres, le Havre, 
common on the Upper Rhine, but rare in the Vosges ; common in 
Languedoc, Dijon, lie de Re, Gironde, Grenoble, BesanQon, Chartres, 
Reims, Lyon. In Switzerland it occurs at Geneva, in the Valais, and 
at Freiburg. In Austria it is common in the south, and is found also 
at Passau, Vienna, Weisbergen, Krems, fche south Tirol, and in 
Germany at Frankfort -on-the-Main. It is found in Sardinia and 
throughout the Iberian Peninsula. It is familiar to the peasants in 
the places where it is common; in Prance it is known as ‘‘prie Dieu,” 
and in Catalonia as *^Prega-deu,” and Bolivar relates that it is known 
in Portugal as ‘‘ Louva-Deus,” and in Andalusia as “ Santa Teresa.” 

Genus 7. Ibis, Sauss. 

The only European species of this genus is easily recognised by 
the peacock-eye on the wings ; the general colour varies from green 
to brownish -chestnut. 

1. Ibis oeatoria, Linn. 

Length of body, 29mm.-37mm. ^ , 82mm. -47mm. $ ; of pronotum, 
8mm.-ll*5mm. (? , 11mm. -16mm. $ ; of elytra, 22mm. -80mm. ^ , 
15mm.-22mm. $ . 

This beautiful Mantid is easily recognised by the eye-spot on the 
wings. It occurs along the shores of the Mediterranean. In France 
it is abundant at Cette, on the coast of Provence and of Languedoc, 
Hyeres, Cannes, Draguignan, Valence, Drome, Montpellier, etc. ; it is 
recorded from Sicily, Sardinia, and from San Remo and Bordighera 
in Italy, where it is probably widely distributed. In Spain it occurvS 
in the centre and north, and also in Portugal. 

Genus 8. Fischebia, Saussiire. 

This genus is characterised by the two spines on the base of the 
subgenital lamina of the female. 

1. Fischebia babtioa, Rambur. 

The only European species is easily recognised by the dark grey 
colour, slender build, and indistinct eye -spot on the fore margin of the 
wings. Length of body, 57mm. ^ , 61mm.-66mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 
14-5mm. , 18mm.-19mm. 2 ; of elytra, 37mm. , 20mm.-21mm. 2 * 

On shrubs, especially Cutm and Thjjnnifi, in dry places in Spain ; 
Malaga, Valencia, Almeria, Cartagena, but seems to be absent in the 
centre. (The record of the species from Ucles by Pantel is to be 
referred to Qeomantk larvoides!) It occurs also in North Africa and 
Asia Minor. 


\To be contimied*) 
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Agabns unguicularis, Thoms, and A. affinfs, Payk. 

By JAMES EBWABDS, E-E.S. 

After a careful perusal of Mr. W. E. Sharp’s elaborate article on 
these two species {antea^ pp. 90-92) I find myself fully able to agree 
with him that the result of his investigation into the subject is not 
quite so satisfactory as could have been desired. So far as I can 
gather he intends to use the name for the species taken by Dr, 

Sharp and the late Mr. Lennon near Dumfries ; and tmcinicidaris for 
the more widely distributed species long known to us under that name, 
but, in dealing with the insects themselves, my experience is not quite 
the same as his. In his affinis the male has the outer anterior tarsal 
claw armed with a very distinct large sharp tooth which extends to the 
middle of the claw ; this may apply to affinis, W. E. Sharp, but in 
affinis, Payk., as I know it (I speak of Dumfries specimens ex Lennon) 
the position of the tooth is practically basal, i.e,, distinctly before the 
middle of the claw, and in shape it is a triangle as high or higher than 
its width at the base. In Mr. Sharp’s ungnicularis the male has the 
anterior tarsal claws with an inconspicuous tooth at the base ; but in 
wiguicularis, Thoms., as I know it (I speak of Norfolk specimens) there 
is a tooth on one anterior tarsal claw only, and its position is practi- 
cally midway between the base and apex of the claw, whilst its shape 
is that of a triangle not so high as its width at the base. One hardly 
likes to think that so careful a worker, after elaborating his subject 
through two pages of print has finished by transposing the names of 
the species dealt with, and yet something of the kind seems to have 
happened. 

As bearing on the question of distribution and the differences in 
the stridulatory organs, it may, perhaps, be well to transcribe the 
following passage from my Supplementary List of Norfolk Coleoptera ” 
{Trans, Norf. and Norwich Nat, 8oc,, 1898-9, p. 523) ‘‘ Agahm affinis, 
Payk. — This species must be expunged from our list ; my Brandon 
specimens proving to be tmguicularis, Thoms. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the characters given for the separation of these two species 
in the English text-books led Mr. Thouless to make a critical examin- 
ation of authentic specimens of the males of each, and it is clear from 
the material prepared by him that the striae in the series forming the 
stridulatory organ on each side of the third ventral segment of the 
abdomen are about twice as numerous in affinis as in ungnicularis ; the 
cedeagus of the former, too, has, in the lateral aspect, a distinct angular 
projection near the middle of its upper edge, which is entirely wanting 
in that of the latter.” ^ j 

With regard to these Brandon specimens, I should add that, so far 
as I am aware, Mr. Sharp sought no opportunity of seeing them. 

Jg> R A C tT c A L H I N T S . ^ 

Field work for June and early July. 

By J. W. TDTT, F.E.S. 

1. The full-fed larvaa of Nola strigula are to be obtained in early 
June feeding on oak, principally on the under cuticle of the leaves. 

^ ‘‘Pmctical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist,” Pts. I and II each contains 
practical hints similar to these, but relating largely to the Macro- 
lepiaioptera. Interleaved* for collector’s own notes. Price Os, each part. < 
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2. — The boat-shaped cocoons of Nola stripula are to be obtained in 
late June on the trunks of oaks, the colour of the cocoon assimilating 
perfectly in tine with that of the surrounding surface of the bark ; very 
difficult to detect. 

8. — The cocoons of Lithosia yriseola are to be found in June under 
moss or lichen on moss- or lichen -bearing trees (Greene). 

4. — The eggs of Eulepia crihrum arrayed in the neatest possible 
manner are to be found in June and July upon little stems of heather 
in their well-known localities in and near the New Forest (Corbin). 

5. — Young larvae of (Eniatis quadra are to be beaten from the 
lichens on oak-trees in early June; they appear to nibble the oak-leaves 
that feed on the lichens on oak-trees preferring Lichen caninus, of 
which they eat the dark cuticle quite voraciously, not caring for the 
pale fleshy substance beneath. 

6. — The full-fed larvae of (EnistU quadra may be beaten from oak 
at Lyndhurst in late June ; the favourite food is Parmelia caperata, 
which grows in abundance on all the trees where they occur, but they 
will also eat other species of lichens. They are very restless in con- 
finement and especially prone to cannibalism (Lockyer). 

7. — The cocoon of Lithoda quadra is to be found spun up on palings 
in the neighbourhood of trees covered with lichens at the end of June 
(Greene). 

8. — The cocoon of Lithosia muscerda is spun under cover of a leaf, 
piece of bark or lichen ; it is thin, "webby, formed of greyish silk, 
enclosed in a finer and thinner web of white silk. 

9. — The thin web-like cocoons of Lithosia yriseola are spun in June 
and July, and placed under some protecting cover — stone, piece of 
wood, &c. 

10. — In June the pupat of Lithodu niolyhdeola are to be found 
enclosed in a very slight web of silk, under cover of a stone or piece of 
moss (Hellins). 

11. — The larvas of Fhry.vus livornica are to be occasionally found 
on fuchsia, dock, &c., in June and July (progeny of spring immigrants) 
and again in August and September (progeny of July -August 
immigrants). [Several imagines already recorded for May, 1904.] 

12. — The eggs of Amorpka popnli are deposited singly, or in pairs, 
on the upper- and underside of the leaves of the various species of 
poplar, at almost any height from the ground, from about two or three 
feet up to the tops of tall trees. They are not at all difficult to find 
in June. 

13. — At the end of June and in early July the young larvm of 
Amorpha popidi are not at all difficult to find on the underside of 
the leaves of various species of poplar. 

14. — The young larvae of Adseita statkes in June and July burrow 
into the substance of a sorrel leaf, being, however, never quite 
hidden, making semitransparent blotches by eating away the under 
epidermis and clearing out the soft cellular tissue leaving only the 
transparent upper epidermis. 

15. — The young larvae of Adseita (jeryou leave the eggs in late June 
or July, burrow into the underside of the flower-buds or leaves of 
Helianthemum unlgare, eating out a little blotch, each one inserting 
half its body into its burrow ; the upper skin of the leaf is untouched. 

16. — The full-grown larvae of An^roceia exulgns are to be found on 
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a great variety of plants in their habitat throughout June and July, 
burying themselves in the fleshy leaves of some alpine plants, or 
feeding on the leaves of alpine Tnfolium, Geum, Alchemilla^ or Silene, 

17. — Full-grown larvae of Anthrocera palustris are fullfed in June, 
they are generally restricted to boggy and marshy places, follow the 
habit of A - jilipendidae in pupating high up on grass culms or other 
tall herbage, the imagines appearing in July (in early seasons they 
may emerge in late June). 

18. — The larvae of JElyma ichm'uiHonifomm are to be obtained in 
June and July, mining in the main roots of Lotus eorniculatus ; the 
larva scrapes out a channel along the side of the root, covering the 
open end of the groove wdth silk in which frass and the debris of the 
plant are entangled, thus maintaining the outline of the root. 

19. — The workings of JEperia iclineumoniformis are readily detected, 
the external covering of the groove being of a pale yellowish (sawdust) 
tint, forming a strong contrast with the dark grey-brown colour of the 
rind of the root, 

20. — Throughout June the plants of Statice armeria should be col- 
lected for the full-grown larvae and pupae of JEgena musclformis, 

21. — The eggs of HejAaliis velleda are scattered on the ground, 
amongst plants of Fieri s aquilina in June. 

22. — In June the jpupa* of Phragmatoeeia arundinis are to be found 
in the stems of Arimdo phragmites^ up and down the hollow stems of 
which they move actively ; the fullfed larva gnaws a thin spot in the 
stem, and lines it with a thin layer of silk, in preparation for the 
emergence of the imago. 

23. — In the localities where Phragmatoecia arundinis occurs, the 
pupa? may be found protruding from the affected reed- stems for some 
time before the moth emerges therefrom, 

24. — The young larvae of Stauropus fagi appear to like the chaffy 
stipules of the beech leaves, although they soon set to work and eat 
out long pieces down to the midrib. They will also thrive on oak. 

25. — The eggs of Microdonta bicolora are laid in June on birch, the 
young larvae feed up readily in ordinary leno sleeves, and are no trouble 
whatever till they are fullfed, when they are very liable to die off, 
unless plenty of room, well sifted earth, dried leaves, &c., be given 
them among which to pupate. 

26. — The fullfed larva of Ptilophora ptimigera chainges to an 
uniform semitransparent green colour just before pupation, which takes 
place from the commencement to the middle of June in a thin brittle 
earthen cocoon just below^ the surface of the ground and near the roots 
of the foodplant. 

27. — The fullfed larva? of Lophopteryx carmelita are to be beaten 
from birch about the middle of June (more rarely at the end of the 
month 8-nd in early July). 


JliEYIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Catalogue of Beitish Coleopteea, by T. Hudson Beare, B.Se. 
F.B.S.E., F.E.S.,andH.St. J,K.Donisthorpe,F.Z.S.,F.E.S. [London^ 
0. E. Janson & Sons, 51 pp,, 8vo.] .—Since the catalogue of Sharp 
and Fowler was published, eleven years have elapsed, during which 
tune many species of coleoptera have been added to our British list, 
doubtful cases have been cleared up, and questions of synonymy decided! 
The list of 1898, therefore, useful as it has been in the past, is now 
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somewhat obsolete, and Professor Beare and Mr. Donisthorpe have 
given us a new one brought up to the present state of our knowledge. 
The general design is on the lines of the Sharp catalogue, 2nd edition, 
with the important addition of authors’ names to the genera, and also 
an index of genera and a list of abbreviations of authors’ names quoted 
in the list. In the present issue about 60 names are added to the 189B 
catalogue, and some 48 are removed to the ‘“doubtful” and “introduced” 
lists which are to be found at the end of the work together with 
addenda bringing the list up to the date of publication. It is gratify- 
ing to note that so far as has been possible, the arrangement adopted in 
Canon Fowler’s “British Coleoptera” has been maintained, which will 
greatly facilitate the use of the catalogue for reference purposes. All 
the recorded varieties appear to have been included, and where the 
variety only, and not the type form, occurs in Britain a novel method 
of clearly showing this has been adopted. A large number of the 
authorities for species have been altered, although it is not clear in all 
cases why this has been done. The synonymy of Rarpahis tardus, H, 
rufhnawis and H. frodicki is clear. Calatlins piceus assumes the 
generic name Amphipyuus, the BcmhUlium npariimi synonymy is put 
right, and B, Kxlst, has been reinstated with perfect justice. The 

genus is placed after and Paracijmns Qommg 

next. M ijrmedonia pUcata assumes the generic name Myrnweda and AstiB 
bus becomes Drmilla. Or cwrnZm takes the generic namei.s6*/iwo- 
poda, and the genus Zemisa becomes Mynuecophora, and Ptomaphayus 
is now Caiops. The Clavicorn families have been placed in different 
order, the Pselaphidae come immediately before the Triahopteryyidae, 
and are preceded in the following order by the Leptinldae, Clambidae^ 
Silphidae, Scydniaenidae, and Clavlyeridae, The Phalacndae are placed 
before the Oinrinellidae, the Colydiidae before the Histeridae, which, in 
their turn, now immediately precede the Micrupeplidae instead of being 
placed near the Silphidae. The Ciicujldae (of which the genus Rliizo- 
phayus is now included in the Nitidiilidae) follow the Lathridiidae, the 
Byturidae coming next followed by the Cryptopkayidae. Of the other 
changes Bryaxis muytimeus takes the generic name Bybaxis, whilst Caret- 
naps minbua becomes Kissister, The genus Bapriniis is divided and Plypo- 
caevHs includes three of the species. Saprinas inavitinius is under the 
genus Paehylopus, and Aeritus becomes Halavrlfus, The species of 
AnthmiHH are divided into Anthrenns, FlonUnus, and Helocerm, whilst 
Mynifeeoxcouts is taken out of the Cryptopkayidae and placed in the 
Colydiidae, Of the other sections little need be said as they practically 
follow the same order and nomenclature as the 1898 catalogue. The 
synonymy of the Elaters is clear and Brilus is placed after the Cleridae 
instead of after the Latvpyridae, The type and the printing of the list are 
good and it is remarkably free from printer’s errors, whilst the compila- 
tion is very carefully done and adds another item of good work to the 
record of the authors, both of whom have so assiduously worked for 
the advancement of our knowledge of British beetles. — H.W.E. 

<^u r¥¥¥t not e s. 

We are astonished at the number of letters we have recently 
received complaining already of the “ bad ” season, for we are able to 
record that we have had sent to us, or have collected, larvae of twenty 
of the British species of “plumes” this year up to date, and these have 
been obtained by three or four collectors (with very scant and limited 
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leisure) so that one would assume that those who know how to work 
otherwise than with a net have little or nothing at which to grumble. 
We still want larvas and pupae of Flatyptilia tesaeradaotyla, Pnelmyhorm 
hrachydactylm^ Oxyptilm dista7is, O. pilonellae^ (>, parddactyla, and 
Aciptilia paludim^ among the most critical species, and should be glad 
to buy larvae or pupae of these species (alive or preserved), of professional 
collectors. ► We have promises of Anxhlyptilia acanthodactyla^ A. yimr- 
tidactyla, Mimaeaeoptilm zophodactylai and Pteroyhovna numodavtyla, but 
trust that each of our readers who gets these species will do his best to 
supply us in case our present proposed source of supply fails. Among 
other species we appear to have stumbled on a larva of Platyptilia 
zetterstedtli, hitherto among our unknown and undescribed European 
species in its earlier stages. As a large amount of our present material 
will be used up in getting thoroughly good descriptions of the larvai 
and pupge, we should be exceedingly glad to receive from any of our 
correspondents living $ s and a supply of the foodplant to try for eggs. 
We shall have larvae and pupae and we must get the eggs to make the 
life-histories complete. The material can be sent to Dr. T. A. 
Chapman, Betula, Reigate, Mr. A. W. Bacot, 154, Lower Clapton Ed., 
London, N.E., or Mr. A. Sich, Corney House, Chiswick, who arc 
collaborating with us in this matter. A division of material, if suffi- 
cient is available, might be useful and prevent possible failure. 

At the Conversazione of the Royal Society, held on May IBth, 1904, 
there were no very definitely entomological exhibits, although the 
following may be interesting to our readers: — I. “Examples of Photo- 
Micrography,” by Mr. Arthur E. Smith and Mr. Richard Kerr, E.G.S. 
The exhibit included sections of histological, botanical, and entomo- 
logical specimens, intended to assist students of biology generally and 
medical students especially. The camera used is unusually large in 
order to ensure direct photography. In no case are the results pro- 
duced from the enlargement of small negatives. Some of the photo- 
graphs of insects were especially good. 11. “ Ticks and Tick-trans- 
mitted Diseases,” by Dr. G. H. F, Nuttall, IT.R.S. (1) Piroplama 
canisy a parasite living within the blood corpuscles of the dog, is the 
cause of a very fatal canine disease in Africa and parts of Europe. In 
South Africa the disease is carried by^a tick (Haemophysalis leaddy 
Similar parasites cause diseases peculiar to cattle (Texas fever or 
Red water, Rhodesian fever) and sheep, both of which are tick- trans- 
mitted. The horse may suffer from “ Piroplasmosis,” also men 
apparently (Rocky Mountain or Tick fever). (2) Spirodiaete of 
Marchoux, a blood parasite causing a fatal disease of fowls in Brazil, 
is transmitted by a tick (Aryas mUiiatim), Similar parasites cause 
relapsing fever in man, a fatal disease of geese in Russia, a bovine 
disease, but in none of these three has the carrier as yet been deter- 
mined. Nothing is known regarding the development of the species 
of parasites belonging to the above genera (1 and 2). It is remarkable 
in both cases that infected ticks may transmit the diseases to dogs or 
fowls respectively after starving for five and six months. The exhibit 
includes specimens of ticks which transmit several of the diseases 
above named, also specimens of the parasites and figures. III. 
“ Microscopical preparations and Diagrams of the Chromatophores of 
the Higher Crustacea,” by Mr. Frederick Keeble and Mr. F, W. 
Gamble. The coloration of such Crustacea as Hippolyte rariam is due 
to pigments contained in chromatophores. The ' chromatophores 
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consist of several compartments, in each of which a single pigment is 
present. When contracted to the centre of the ehromatophore, a 
pigment plays no part in the coloration of the animal; when expanded 
into the superficial network which communicates with the centre, the 
pigment takes a share in the coloration. The exhibit showed permanent 
microscopic-preparations of the chromotaphores, in which the natural 
colours of the pigments (red, j^ellow, and blue) are preserved. Other 
preparations demonstrated the fact that the chromatophores also contain 
a colourless fat which contracts and expands like the pigments them- 
selves, The minute structure of the chromatophores was illustrated by 
microscopic- preparations and by diagrams. The Crustacea exhibited 
presented a most Avonderful adaptability to the colours of their 
environment. 

We noticed, amongst others, the following entomologists present — 
Rev. W. W . Fowler, Professors T. H. Beare, E . B. Poulton, and R. Meldola, 
Colonel Bingham, Dr. Dixey, Messrs. H. Rowland-Brown, A. J. Chitty^ 
.T. Collin, H. St. J, K. Donisthorpe, Hamilton Druce, Herbert Druce, 
H. Goss, W. J. Lucas, R. Trimen, and G. 0, Waterhouse. 

We have just learned Avith the greatest regret of the death of Mr. 
Thomas Tunstall in February last. Mr. Joseph Merrin, too, the author 
of “ Merrin’s Catalogue,” also, we regret to state, died quite recently. 
Now Ave hear of the loss of one of oiiiTeaders, Mr. R. McLachlan, F.R.B, 

We understand that the sale of the first part of Dr. Mason’s library 
Aveub off fairly Avell, but that most of the buying A^^as done by the trade 
the London trade combining as usual, but that extensiA^e commissions 
from some of the largest continental firms preA’ented the combination 
having it all its own way. This cannot be said to be at all satis- 
factory, though some of the best lots Avent to private British buyers. 
'We should say that the prices were still, on the whole, unreasonably 
low. Among the best a complete set of Buckler’s Larvae, 9 a^oIs., 
produced only ^6 2s. 6cl. ; an original subscriber’s copy of Wood’s 
EntomolQijicus, 1st ed., £2 2s.; Avhilst a copy of the unsatisfactory 
2ncl ed. produced i62 15s.; complete set of Stain'ton’s 'Satnral Hhtory 
nj' the Tineina, £4 ; Stephens’ lllustrationii (Haustellata and Mandibu- 
lata), M'6 3s.; Curtis’ British Entomology j MIB 10s.; Lang, Butterflies of 
Europe, £2 12s. 6d. ; Godart and Duponchel, ITistoire Natnrdie, etc., 
£18 10s.; Haworth’s Lepidoptera Britannica, MS 5s.; Barrett, Lepidop- 
tera of British Islands, 7 A^ols., coloured plates, £11 5s.; Buckton, 
yionoyrapliof British Cicadae, etc., Ml 12s. 6d.; “Zeller’s Manuscripts,” 
4 Aols., half calf, £2 12s. 6d.; Saunders’ Hymenoptera-Aculeatvi of the 
British Islands, 5 Amis., £5; Ganglbauer, Kafer ron lUttelenropa, 15s.; 
Saunders’ Eemiptera-HeUroptcra of the British Islands, £1 16s.; 
EdAvards’ Hemiptera-Homoptera of the British Islands, £1 128. 6d. ; 
Candeze, Monograph des Elaterides, £2 2s. ; Buckton’s Monuyraph of 
British Aphides, 4 vols., £3 5s.; Cameron’s Monograph of British phyto- 
phagous Hymenoptera, 4 vols., £2 10s.; Gemmingei* and Harold^ 
Cattdogm Coleopterormn , 12 vols., £3 16s.; McLaehlan’s Monographic 
Ilevision and Synopsis of the Trichopiera of the European Fauna, with 
supplements, £1 11s.; Linnaea Entomologica, 16 vols., £1 12s. 6d., 
and so on. The next part of the sale, on June 21st, contains long 
series of the Transactions of the various learned societies and periodicals* 
Of the publications of local British Societies, usually very rare even in 
the best libraries and always difficult to obtain, there is an especially 
strong lot. The quartos and larger books will be sold later. 
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The numerical relationship of the sexes of Lepidoptera. 

By J. W. TUTT, P.E.S. 

A recent remark made by Dr. Chapman (antea, p. 189) as to the 
numerical relationship of the sexes of lepidoptera in nature leads me 
to call attention to an important series of tabulations by Standfuss 
(Handhuch der Palaearktkchen Gross- SvhmetterliyKje, pp. 190-191), in 
which it will be seen that, as the result of breeding above 82176 insects 
of 40 species, between the years 1877 and 1898, he obtained results in 
which, in almost every case, the males were in excess of the females, but 
to such a small extent that — eliminating the well-known factors of the 
greater difficulty of breeding $ s of some species owing to their longer 
larval stage and their requirement of a greater quantity of food (resulting 
in the larger size of the abdomen and the formation of ova), as a con- 
tingency consequent upon the artificial conditions — one may safely say 
that the evidence goes to prove that, in almost all broods, the sexes are, 
to a great extent, fairly equal, the total numbers being 16524 (? s to 
15652 $ s. It is quite true that when one is out in the fields one frequently 
sees more S s than $ s, and observes that this appears to be particularly 
the case when one hurries from place to x^lace, spending a day here and 
there, hut the difference gradually fades as the length of stay in a given 
place increases, and when one makes observations on a species through- 
out the full period of its appearance in a given locality, and more 
particularly when one has learned the difference of the habits of the 
sexes, for, in many species, especially among the butterflies, the habits 
are exceedingly different, and the much more retired and less active 
$ comes into much less prominence than the ^ , and is comparatively 
rarely seen by the superficial observer who covers ground and does not 
remain for a fair length of time to study the species. A case in point 
will illustrate my meaning. On my arrival at Arolla towards the end of 
July, 1903, Erehia mnestra was just appearing, and 1 captured possibly 80 
or 40 s (out of a very much larger number observed) per day for 8 or 
4 days, to 1 or 2 $ s; had I left the locality then I might have assumed 
that, in this species, at Arolla the ^ s largely outnumbered the ? s, but, 
having obtained a fair number of specimens, I only captured, until 
August 9th, such specimens as came in my way, without attempt- 
ing to step aside for them ; these again w^ere largely d' s. However, 
on August loth, recognising that my series after all was a very poor 
one, owing to the comparative absence of ? s, I collected the species 
carefully as it flew about the long grass round the juniper bushes and 
netted those on the flowers on the slopes, with the result that I took 
home some 50 $ s, and only saw about half-a-dozen S s worth netting*. 
No doubt at Arolla the 2 s are a little later, their habits are very 
different and more retired than those of the ^ s, but that there is no 
real difierence m the numbers of the sexes is certain. Similarly wdth 
Erebia ijoante and E, nmnc. Ic is possible, in their respective 
localities, to take up a position on an exposed path with rocks beetling 
up, and capture hundreds of d" s without ever seeing a $ , but find the 
flower-clad slopes where the ? s lay their eggs, and learn the habits of 
the latter, and you will soon discover that the apparent difference in 
numbers is due almost entirely to a difference in habit and not, in fact, 
the result of any real numerical difference. Illustrating the same 
point among the moths I may say that, in climbing the slopes at Arolla 

July 15th, 1904. 
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whilst there in 1908, one perhaps put up from 6 to 12 $ s of Nemeo-^ 
phila jjlantaghm during a morning, but never a ^ , whilst, in the after- 
noon, millions of ^ s flew rapidly up and down the grassy slopes, but 
only by the most careful searching could a ? be detected. The morn- 
ing observer would conclude that the $ s largely outnumbered the s, 
the afternoon observer that the $ s outnumbered the $ s by tens of 
thousands ; no doubt both conclusions are equally erroneous. I w^as 
much interested, and not a little amused, a shore time ago, at some 
elaborate, and, up to a point, interesting, mathematical results worked 
out by Mr. G. Smith {Kntom., xxxiv., pp. 276etseq,) on some data 
that I had no doubt were almost wholly erroneous'^ Mr. Smith 
assumed that : — (1) The various species of Krehia are extremely 
variable in their wing-facies. (2) There is a great preponderance of s 
over the $ s in the majority of species. The first assertion is certainly 
open to question as a general statement, and, taking into account the 
specimens of a given locality, the second has not in my owm opinion 
the slightest foundation in fact. Mr. Smith does not appear to tell 
us (1) how many times he had made these special investigations that 
he relies upon for his facts in the English Lake district and Savoy, 
nor on what species they were based (surely not on epiphnm and litjea 
alone) ; (2) how many specimens on each occasion he captured for 
comparison; (8) how much difference there was in the various localities 
in different years ; (4) how long he had stayed in each locality on each 
occasion to make sure that he had a clear idea that the material he 
obtained and generalised on was taken at the commencement, middle, 
and end of the period that the particular species was on the wing in 
the given locality, and therefore a good average ; (5) that he had taken 
fully into account the difference of habit of the sexes at these different 
times so as to be able to average up his material with some hope of 
success. We are getting a good many calculations published relative 
to this and allied problems, based on haphazard material collected 
without aim, and, without any detailed remarks to show that it has 
been obtained wdth due regard to the purposes to which it has been 
put. It is cheerfully said that one can prove anything by mathe- 
matics, but by some obscure process of reasoning this same mathe- 
matics” strangely asserts as an Euclidian axiom, that if the premises 
are all wrong the conclusions are sure not to be accurate. 

To a real student, who -will allo-w for the fact, that the insects were 
bred in confinement, and that the conditions of confinement are 
generally in favour of the ^ as compared with the $ , some of Btand- 
fuss’ figures may be very suggestive. Thus find that he reared : — 

1. Fapilio podalirivs in 1887 and 1892, obtained 4.58 c? s and 441 ? s, Le. , 102'7 : 100. 

2. Papilla machaon in 1892 and 1893, obtained 628 d' s and 607 ? s, i.e., 105 : 100. 

3. Thaia eerispi in 1890 and 1891, obtained 170 s and 154 ? r, Le., 130*4 : 100. 

[Of tins species the 1890 specimens gave 12B cTs and 02 (?s, but the 1891 
lot il tSB and 62 ? s.] 

4. Thau polyxena in 1884, 1890, and 1891, obtained 758 d s and 752 ? s, ?.r., 

100*8 : 100. [Of this species the 1890 specimens gave 192 s vS and 141 ? s, 
but the 1891 lot 542 3 s and 595 ? s.] 

5. Doritis* apollimis in 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891, obtained 54 s and 53 ? s, 

i.e., 101*8 : 100. [The specimens giving this near approach to equality 


* The remark on p. 90 re Erebia ligea and K. euryale is very remarkable so 
far as the capture of E. var. ocellaru in the St. Gervais’ valley goes. I know this 
country moderately well, but have not seen this variety, which I have always 
considered an eastern form. 
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were bred over a series of five years, the largest number any one year 
being 46—20 ^ s and 26 ? s.] 

6. Euchloe cardammes in 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892, obtained 12«o S s and 

119 ? s, i.f., 105 : 100. 

7. Apatura ilia in 1886, 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891, obtained 68 <? s and 52 ? s, 

i.e.. Ill : 100. [Although this looks a fair excess of d' s over ? s the most 
widely different figures were 17 <? s to 12 ? s, 8 (? s to 12 ? s.] 

8. Aglaia urticae in 1884, obtained 643 j s and 630 ? s, i.e., 102 : 100. 

9. Vanessa io in 1883, 1884, and 1893, obtained 1203 ^ s and 1132 ? s, i.e., 106 : 100. 

10. Euvanessa antiopa in 1888, obtained 250 <?s and 242 $ s, i.e., 103 : 100. 

11. Pyrameis atalanta in 1884 and 1888, obtained 192 s s and 176 $ s, i.e., 109 : 100. 

12. Thaumas vespertilio in 1888, obtained 221 <? s and 209 ? s, I.e., 105*7 : 100. 

18. Hyles euphorhiae in 1885 and 1886, obtained 540 <? s and 530 ? s, i.e., 101-8 : 100, 

14. Amorpha popvli in 1891,j|obtained 261 cTs and 259 ? s, i.e., 100*7 : 100. 

15. Callimorpha dominiila in 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893, obtained 1327 and 

1245 ? s, i.e., 106 : 100. 

16. Malacosoma castreims in 1884, obtained 207 <? s and 198 ? s, i.e., 104*5 : 100. 

17. Laclineis lanestris in 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892, obtained 586 cfs and 550 ? s, 

i.e., 106 : 100. 

18. Pachygastria trifoUi in 1882 and 1893, obtained 143 s and 131 ? s, i.e., 

109:100. 

19. Guatropacha ilidfolia in 1882 and 1892, obtained 255 cf s and 234 ? s, i.e., 

109 : 100. 

20. Dendrolimiis pini in 1879, obtained 782 s and 745 ? s, i.e., 104 : 100. 

21. Dhnorpha vemaolora in 1886, 1889, and 1890, obtained 291 d* s and 280 7 s, 

i.e., 103 : 100. 

22. Gaturnia pyri from 1887 to 1893, obtained 887 <s s and 829 ? s, i.e., 107 : 100. 

23. Saturnia spini from 1884-1893, obtained 1546 c? s and 1459 ? s, i.e., 106 : 100. 

24. Saturnia pavonia from 1881-1893, obtained 1920 ^ s and 1818 7 s, i.e., 105 : 100. 

25. Aglia fun from 1881-1892, obtained 763 j s and 723 ? s, i.e., 105 : 100. 

26. Harpi/ia hicvspis in 1881, 1886, and 1887, obtained 159 cT s and 141 ?s, 

113 : 100. 

27. Hyhoeampa strigosa in 1885, obtained 77 c? s and 73 ? s, i.e., 105 *. 100. 

28. Lmcania impudens in 1878, 1879, and 1881, obtained 82 <?s and 77 ? s, i.e., 

106 .* 100. 

29. Leucania loreyi in 1882, obtained 97 s and 89 ? s, i.e., 109 : 100. 

30. Amphipym Uvida in 3887 and 1878, obtained 458 c? sand 438 $ s, i.e., 104 : 100. 
These represent the most striking results, i.e,, those obtained from 

the greatest number of specimens reared, the nearness of the numbers 
in many (or most) eases is very remarkable, and tend to point the 
moral that, in nature, there is very little difference in the sum total of 
the sexes of any species that come to maturity in any given season. 
There is no doubt that any similar experiment conducted on an 
equally large scale would give res\ilts not far removed from those 
already arrived at. Our only reason for writing this note is to give 
our lepidopterists a knowledge of Standfuss’ results, so that they may 
be on their guard against wild and unsupported assertions that the 
females of lepidoptera are so much rarer than males in nature. 


Further notes on Orgyia splendida. 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D. 

On our first arrival at Moncayo I met with one or two small Oryyia 
larvfp, sunning themselves on stones or grass stems. By degrees I 
got more familiar with them, and learned how to take them easily 
and to understand their habits. Also, those found became rapidly 
much larger and more easily seen during the few days of our stay. I 
finally collected between 200 and 300 of these larviP,' but there is little 
doubt I should have done better with them had I been more moderate, 
as there ^vas considerable difficulty in doing anything with them 
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during? our travels after leaving the Bantuario ; even getting any food 
for them was a difficulty not always adequately solved. 

I have already dealt with some aspects of this species (Emt. Rec,, 
xiv., p. 41, and xv., p. 113, etc.), but hitherto had little knowledge of 
the larva. Rambur figures the larva {Cat. Lep. And., pi. ii.) as well as 
tnat of O. dubia, of which aplendida is recognised as a local race, and 
desci’ibes it on p. 284. His Andalusian larvae had the dorsal tufts light 
brown (fauve-brundtre) with the centres yellowish {blanc-jaimdtre),a>-n(i 
he figures dubia as a veuy pale larva indeed. My larvae, from so much 
further north, have the dorsal tufts of a piii*e black, with the central 
portion pure white. The larva is thus, with^ts brilliant red tubercles 
and other colours, one of the most beautiful and striking I know, and 
fully as much entitled to be called uplendida as is the imago. 

Rambur believed dubia and qilendida to be distinct, and the larval 
differences he describes seem to bear him out. Still they are only 
diffierences of colour, and the differences may, no doubt, be held to be 
either specific or varietal according to the views (rather of names than 
of facts) of each authority. My black splendida larvae from north 
Spain differ from his brown ones of south Bpain, only in a little less 
degree than his do from the pale dubia, but there can be no doubt that 
both the Bpanish forms are one species. About the Bantuario de Moncayo 
the ground is stony, not exactly screes, but still rough pieces of rock 
of all sizes, only in places more or less bedded in finer material, and 
all lying at a steep slope, little less than that suitable for preventing 
screes being overgrown. Amongst this screes, or moraine-like material, 
a species of sorrel grows in some plenty. I was told it was Ruuu'.f* 
patimtia, whether this be correct or not, it is a species of sharp acid 
flavour, a habit much like that of R. acetosella, but with a broader leaf. 
It is also much larger than R. acetuMa, at least than the form that 
grows on Moncayo, which is usually the small red-leaved variety that we 
find here on open dry places. This sorrel usually grows amongst 
and between the stones, so that, where it is most common, stones of 
considerable size are much more abundant than sorrel. 

My first larvjB of (). splmdidit were met with amongst general 
herbage, especially AkhemiUa alpina, in a place well covered with 
herbage, and this led me for a time astray, as there was nothing to 
connect it with the Ruwew acetosella, which was its food at that spot, 
and as this 'was a place Avhere the larva was really rare. Howe^'er, I 
shortly met with others that put me on the right way. Its real food 
is the larger sorrel, so common near the Bantuario and in various 
other places on Moncayo. It is found, however, rather rarely on its 
foodplant, and usually on a large stone many inches, or even several 
feet, from its foodplant, right out on the bare surface, basking in the 
sun. This habit is curious, as the aspect of its habitat is a north 
slope- The range of the species on Moncayo is considerable. East ^nd 
west of the Bantuario the larvaj w^ere common anywffiere that the sorrel 
grew\ Its vertical range was more limited. Taking the Bantuario as 
5400ft. it was found 100ft. to 200ft. low^er, but below’ this was absent, 
although, in the damp hollow^s of the gulHes below^ the Bantuario, its 
foodplant grew in abundant luxuriance. Upwards its range was limited 
by that of the foodplant. This did not grow^ upwards more than 300ft. 
to 400ft. above the Bantuario, the limitation being, I think, not so 
much climatic as a question of sufficient moisture in the soil. I think 
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we found the plant and larvte at higher levels somewhat to the west. 
Above the Santuario the larva is found up to 600ft. or 800ft. higher, but 
is rare, and lives then on /?. acetoselln. Odd larv® were met with on 
broom and heath, but these were clearly stragglers that had to make 
the best of it when they had lost their way. Otherwise these plants 
w^ould have afforded quantities of larvae instead of only an odd one. 

My larvae in confinement did not do very badly, on the whole, better 
than I expected, since keeping them in a box along with a number 
of others was certain to be obnoxious to a larva whose habits involved 
solitude in an airji^ and exposed position. I had, moreover, to starve 
them a little on some occasions, and to feed them on R. acetoaa and /i. 
aa>toMa. They would not eat docks. I certainly lost a good many 
larvaB, and my last specimens to emerge were small and of less vitality. 
1 think the Albarracin district is the furthest north from which the 
species has been recorded, and this abundance in quite the northern 
half of Spain is, on the whole, unexpected. The following notes were 
made at the time on young (and other) larva? of O, splenditki ; — July 
12tfa, about I inch long. Black, white, and red. No side tufts. Tufts on 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4tb, and 8th abdominal segments white, no others. Hairs 
on general surface rather long, black and white. Dorsal tubercles on 2nd 
and Brd thoracic and on 5th, 6th, 7th abdominal, as \vell as the supra* 
spiracular large and red. Central glands on 6th and 7th abdominal, 
tall, yellow. Other tubercles black, especially the dorsal ones on 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th abdominal, where they contrast strongly with the 
white tufts and the red tubercles. Skin black, with white marks in 
several situations : (1) In the incisions between the dorsal tubercles 
and between the subdorsal tubercles (iii), (2) three or four round tlie 
subdorsal tubercles (iii), (B) in the incision between the subspiracular 
tubercles (iv ?), and (still in the incision) below these. The largest of 
these specimens is IBmm. long (about inch). 

As the specimen grows (two more moults to become full-grown) the 
white skin-marks take quite a yellowish tone, except those just above 
the supraspiracular tubercles (iii), which have a bluish tint. At the 
first of these two moults these changes of colour may be noted, and the 
dorsal tubercles of 1st, 2nd, Brd, 4th and 8th abdominal segments are no 
longer visible, but support black hair-tufts. In the last skin, these black 
hair-tufts become the large dorsal black brushes or pencils, having still 
very conspicuously in their middles, longer pure white hairs, which stand 
up above the black ones, and make a conspicuous contrast. These are 
the same brushes that are so characteristic of all Ormiia and Danychirci 
larviie. They aiDpear first as a longitudinal row of white plumose hairs 
on the dorsal line, naturally arising from the inner margins of the 
dorsal tubercles. These white hairs are present in, at least, the three 
last instars. The black hairs, that form the mass of the brushes on 
the adult larva, arise subsequently, in the two last instars, or earlier 
in a slight form, from the trapezoidal tubercles and around them. In 
the fullgrown larva the white hairs, which form so brilliantly contrast- 
ing a centre to the black tufts, and rise above the black ones, seem 
more or less pressed out of a longitudinal alignment by the exuberance 
of the black hairs, and sometimes run down the centre of the tufts as 
several zigzags. There are no front or lateral tufts, and the tufts on 
the 8th abdominal, which we are used, in other Orgyias, to see as of a 
different structure from the dorsal ones (on pnclihimda growing a flowing 
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tail) is here of precisely the same structure and appearance as those on 
the forward segments. Further, there is, on the 5th abdominal segment, 
that is, the one behind the dorsal pencils, almost always a fifth dorsal 
pencil, usually ill-developed and abortive, sometimes almost rivalling 
those in front, and almost always with at least some white hairs. 

The doubts which I raised last year in my remarks on 0, auro- 
limhata, as to whether I was correct in supposing the female of (K 
aplendida gave the male any assistance in entering her cocoon, doubts 
which I regarded as being probably very ill-founded, prove, nevertheless, 
to be fully justified. My original observation on 0. nplendida, made at 
Tragacete, proves to have been quite accurate, but my conclusion that 
the female was at work within the cocoon during the quiescence of the 
male was unjustified. The observation of a large number of specimens 
this year shows that up to a point the procedure of O. splendida ^ and 
O. aurolinihata S' j is identical, each tears at the surface of the female 
cocoon with the tibial claws, till it finds the proper XDlace (or a proper 
place) for entry, and there 0. aarolwibata continues tearing till it 
makes an actual hole. 0. splendida ^ on the other hand, takes a firm 
grip of the cocoon with the tibial claws and presses the head down on 
the cocoon close in front of them, just as if there was already a tube 
prepared, and then, though apparently quiescent, and certainly doing 
no more tearing, it keeps up a steady pressure on the selected spot, 
until the threads of the cocoon give way and allow a hole to form. 
The threads of the cocoon appear to slip aside as the depression deepens 
under the pressure. Unfortunately my observations were made by the 
time I began to know what to look for on the weaker later specimens, 
and on cocoons unnaturally placed, and more or less weak, so that I 
still remain in doubt, whether a special point of the cocoon is selected 
(the proper emergence end, if so) and whether the effect is produced 
entirely by continuous pressure or whether any softening fluid is used 
by the male. 

British Lepidoptera'^ 

The fourth volume of the Natural Historij of the. British Lepidoptera 
maintains fully the high standard of the preceding volumes. In it the 
Sphingides are concluded, and offer to the lepidopterist a fresh mass 
of material concerning the species treated both for study and reference. 
In the preface the author maintains his position with regard to 
synonymy against the innovation of Hampson, Rothschild, and Jordan, 
who, as we understand it, ignoring the work of their predecessors as to 
generic restriction, alter the generic names wholesale, on the plea that the 
first species named by an author shall be considered the type of the genus. 
As this mode of selection is contrary to all acknowledged rules we presume 
that our author’s criticism will meet with the approval of most advanced 
lepidopterists. It is often asserted that the subject of British lepidop- 
tera has been worn threadbare, but the series of books to which this 
volume belongs causes one to doubt whether, in reality, anything of 
importance has hitherto been published in our so-called text-books 
about them. Scattered throughout our magazines is a great quantity 

* A Natural History of the British Lepidoptera (a text-book for students and 
collectors), by J. W. Tutt, F.E.S., pp. 535-fxvii, pi. i-ii, portrait. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein <& Co., Paternoster Square, E.C. Bbkhn : Friedlander <Sc Sohn, 11, 
Carlstrasse, N.W. 
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of detail, which Btainton, Newman, Meyrick, and Barrett seem never 
to have read, and which only wanted abstracting and arranging with 
critical skill to become available to that large army of lepidopterists 
who cannot afford the ^50 or j 660 now necessary to purchase complete 
sets of the various magazines — Zooloifist, Ent. Weekly hitelUifence}\ Ent» 
Anntialy Ent, Monthly Mayazine, Entoinoloyist, Ent, Becord, Yoiiny 
Naturalist, to say nothing of the Trans, Ent, Soc, of London and the 
many continental magazines — to which reference must be continually 
made by a really intelligent lepidopterist who wishes to be an fait with 
his work, and does not wish to join the laggards who have neither time 
for advanced study nor the necessary training to understand it. The 
British lepidopterist has here, at hand, a large quantity of research and 
original work for reference, by means of which his own work can be 
done with the least loossible waste of time. The biological student has 
also a fine accumulation of facts relating to his own particular branches 
of study, and the bringing-together of the work done by hundreds of 
isolated students into a well-planned whole must produce a feeling of 
satisfaction in the minds of the recorders of to-day who see the possi- 
bility of their observations being rescued in the future from the buried 
dustheap of the almost-forgotten volumes of past days, to help to 
build up a detailed account of species such as has never been published 
before. 

Of the detailed work only a few points can be mentioned. The 
paragraphs on the Habits ” and “ Times of appearance ” of Sesia 
stellataruni are of great interest as bearing on the spasmodic appearance 
of the species in northern latitudes. That on the “Hybridity of the 
Eumorphids” is of the greatest value. How many of our lepidopterists 
know anything of the crossing of elpenor and porcellus, of yallii and 
in{pJwrhiae,BJid their relatives ? Those parts of the chapters on (Jelerioyalli /, 
Hyles eiipliorbiae, Phryxiislivornica, fiippoUon celerio,BMdi Daphnis nerii 
that relate to their position as British species is exceedingly full, and the 
facts are well put, whilst in the study of Hyloicus pinastri is a clear marshal- 
ling of the facts relating to its appearance in the British fauna, and few 
will differ from the author’s conclusions. Concerning Sphinx Uyustri 
the correction of the previous work done in the early larval stages of 
this species is most important, involving as it does a critical apprecia- 
tion of the differences between the Sphingid and Amorphid larvte in 
their first instar. But the part of the book which will attract the 
British lepidopterist most will be the life-histories of Ayr ins conrolviili 
and Mamliica atropos. With the exception of the author’s own account 
of Lasiocampa (piercns, no species, perhai^s, has before been treated 
quite in this exhaustive manner. The history of the first -named 
species occupies from p. 830 to p. 392, and that of the second from 
p. 398 to p. 471. The chapter on the habits of M, atropos (pp. 485-455) 
is, in short, a monograph of all that has ever been written on the sub- 
ject, and from the account of its peculiar pairing habits, through a con- 
sideration of the use of its scent-fans, the details of its breeding, the facts 
of its migrating habits and extent of its immigration, its remarkable 
attacks on apiaries, the consideration of the theories brought forward 
to account for the production of its well-known sound, to the discussion 
of the peculiar structure of the so-called barren ” females, offers an 
intensely interesting array of readable facts compressed into the 
smallest possible space and of the greatest possible value to all bio- 
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logical observers. A complete catalogue of the Palaearctic Sphingides 
appears to be carefully done. Besides the “Specific index” to vol. iv, 
this volume contains, thanks to the Eev. G. Wheeler, a “ Synopsis of 
the contents of vols. i-iv,” and a “General Index of vols. i-iv.” Some- 
how, in working through this volume, one is convinced that the 
subject of the British lepidoptera has not yet been worn threadbare, 
that there is still work for the worker, and that a standard has been 
set by which the work of the coming generation of lepidopterists must 
be judged in this ever-increasing and complicated branch of study. 

“Types” In Natural History. 

By GEORGE WHEELEE, M.A. 

As the author whose views on the matter of types have lately been 
held up to ridicule by some of the writers in the Ent. Record, it may 
perhaps be permissible for me to offer a few remarks on the other side 
of the question. It is less than nothing to say that I am wholly un- 
repentant, as it would be impossible to repent of anything which 
produced the delightful satire of Dr. Chapman’s remarks on the subject 
(vol. XV., p. 310), the delicacy and charm of which caused me to assign 
the article in question to Mr. Prout (1 hope Dr. Chapman will realise 
what a high compliment I feel this to be), and to exclaim “ I would 
rather be scolded by Mr. Prout than praised by most people.” How- 
ever, neither the gentle satire of Dr. Chapman, nor the more jubilant 
persiflage of Mr. Prout in the April number of the Ent. Record, nor even 
the Olympian pronouncements contained in the “ Revision of the 
Sphingides,” have succeeded in persuading me that the use of the word 
“ type ” to represent the first-named individuals of a species is any- 
thing else than a misuse of language. I am not so sanguine as to hope 
to persuade any of these leaders that my view is correct, but I hope at 
least to show that I am neither so unscientific, nor so illogical, as I 
have been represented to be. 

First with regard to principles. There are, I take it, two chief 
points of view from which nomenclature may be regarded ; either as a 
handy means of recognising what species other people are writing and 
talking about, or as a means of illustrating, and, so to speak, con- 
densing, the facts of phylogeny as they become known. If the former 
be the view taken, any name which is universally recognised will serve, 
and fixity of nomenclature is the one desirable end to be kept always 
in view, and striven for “ at any price.” This I take to be the view 
advocated by Mr. Rowland-Brown in his review of my Butterflies of 
Switzerland, etc. {Ent. Record, xv., p. 345), and it is, from the 
collector’s point of view, a wholly reasonable one, but I fail to see how 
it can be considered scientific, for, carry the matter to its logical con- 
clusion, and what is the outcome ? If the recognition of any species 
under discussion is the only raison d'Hre of nomenclature, why proceed 
to give generic names ? or, if these are required for adequate recognition, 
they should be based on the most obvious external resemblances, and 
may be perfectly arbitrary ; for certainly, the moment we get beyond 
such obvious groupings, we have got out of the region of pure 
nomenclature into that of classification, and the moment we arrive at 
classification we are pulled up by the necessity for a scientific basis on 
which to proceed. In former times there may have been several such 
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bases to choose from, but by this time we have universally agreed 
have we not? — to accept some theory of evolution, and, consequently, 
phylogeny is the only basis on which a satisfactory classification can 
be built. It follows then, that if we are to have a clasm/ication as 
opposed to a mere nomenclature, the recognition ” theory of names 
will not satisfy us, but we require groupings more or less compre- 
hensive, the genus, the tribe, the family, etc. ; and further, these 
groupings must be made on the facts of evolution as they gradually 
come to light, one of the consequences of which is that generic, tribal 
and family nomenclature must continue, at whatever inconvenience to 
collectors, to be in a somewhat unfixed condition until omniscience 
is attained.” So far, probably, my critics and I are at one, but at this 
point we join issue. They w'ould say (I hope I am not misrepresenting 
them) : “ Yes, this is all very well until you come to the species, but 
at this point the ‘recognition theory,’ as yon call it, becomes more 
important, and unless we agree to call every individual of a species by 
the name given to the first- captured, or rather the first -named 
specimens known, and to consider this form the type of the species, fixity 
of nomenclature will never be obtained; and this must be carried out 
even to the original spelling of the name, however incorrect or 
grotesque, in utter defiance of orthography and grammar, and no 
compromise is possible” (I re|)eat that I hope I am not misrepresenting 
my critics, and I offer the most heartfelt apologies if I am doing so, 
for such a position seems almost inconceivable when gravely attributed 
to such logical and scientific workers, and I am almost afraid I shall 
be accused of trying to give a comic turn to the discussion ; quite 
honestly, nothing is further from my intentions, I consider the matter 
too important.) This theory would be less open to attack, or perhaps 
might, in spite of certain inconsistencies, have escaped attack 
altogether, if it had been universally agreed to disallow all varietal and 
aberrational names, and to describe all such forms as i, ii, iii, or a, p, 
y, etc., but the moment varietal and aberrational names are admitted, 
the species ceases to be the lowest term in use, and assumes towards 
its varieties and aberrations a position somewhat, though not wholly, 
analogous to that occupied by the genus towards the species, and 
logically the same rules must be, as far as possible, applied. Let me 
take a possible, though perhaps not very probable, instance. Suppose 
that a pair of some new species is taken and named. Later, a number 
of 2 « are taken in some other locality, and also a few ^ s, the latter, 
the season being nearly over, in a worn condition. The 5? s are 
apparently identical with the first taken (such cases occur among 
the Lycaenids), though the worn <3^ s differ somewhat from the original 
specimen, which was fresh. On the strength of the apparent identity 
of the ? s it is taken for granted that the two sets of specimens belong 
to the same species and the original name is applied to all. For some 
years the original locality remains unvisited, but numerous examples 
corresponding with the second set of specimens are taken in various 
localities, and the original d' is then supposed to he an unusual form. 
After some time, anatomical investigation, or the discovery of the 
earlier stages, shows that the two are specifically distinct. What about 
the name then ? It belongs of right to the original pair only, until 
others of the same form are discovered, and the name of all other 
specimens must be changed. As “convenience” and “fixity of 
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nomenclature” seem to be the only arguments for the existence of the 
“ literary type,” it appears to me that, in a case of this kind, both the 
arguments would irretrievably break down. On my theory of types, 
the more numerous and widely spread form would have become the 
type, to which a name would have been given, the original name 
becoming var. (or ab.) so-and-so, and on the discovery of the specific 
distinctness of the two forms, all that would be needed \vould be to 
omit the word var. from the nomenclature of the original pair, a pro- 
ceeding which would interfere less than the other, both with 
convenience and fixity of nomenclature, though for the sake of honesty 
I must add that neither of these points seems to me a matter of import- 
ance ; I merely wish to point out that, even on this ground, the argu- 
ment is not all on one side. 

(To he concluded.) 


j^CIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

“Types” in Natural History, — I have read Mr. L. B. Prout’s 
article on “Types in Natural History,” but there are one or two points 
to which objection may be taken. Dr. Chapman’s two different 
meanings of the word “ type” are two 7'eally different meanings. Mr. 
Prout’s four meanings are branches of only tiro groups, which include 
(1) Numerical type. Phylogenetic type, Local type. (2) Average type. 
It is the “ average” type that “the man in the street” talks about. 
He speaks of a typical Englishman or a typical Irishman, meaning a 
form of person, that the majority with whom he converses will recog- 
nise by the same characters as he does as chiefly to be found in the 
country from which the individual hails from. The great mass of 
English-speaking people use the word type in this sense, and in no 
other. The natural history type, as so well shown by Mr. Prout, must 
be a definitely described form, whether that form be the type of the 
man in the street or not. This is where the whole difference comes 
in, and, if an entomologist cling to the more usual and generally 
accepted use of the word “type,” it is probably only because he learned 
the general use long prior to the technical use. Mr. Prout has 
apparently so given himself up to types in natural history that he has 
forgotten that there ever was an outside use of the word having nothing 
to do with the term “ type ” which has been “ coined ” by the naturalist. 
The latter part of Mr. Prout’s article only shoAvs up more In relief how 
impossible it would be to have in natural history the same meaning for 
“ types ” as that which the man in the street has. Has anyone ever asked 
for a nomenclatorial type Avhich should be the equivalent of, or have the 
same meaning as, that which is usually assigned to the word ? If some 
of Mr. Prout’s friends have asked for this they certainly deserve derision 
and are “utterly unscientific,” for science is, or should be, an exact 
understanding of terms. It much looks as if once again the whole of 
Mr. Prout’s article has arisen over a pure matter of terms. “ Type ” 
in the general sense has no very exact definable meaning ; type in the 
technical sense has an exact meaning, and it is most unfortunate that 
the technical sense is often wholly at variance with the general sense. 
It, of course, cannot be helped, but surely one may occasionally say 
that the type is not typical if an unique aberration has been described as 
the type I The type (in a general sense, Le,, average sense) of Triphaena 
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ccmien in Britain is not red, neither is it black, it is grey, but so is the 
technical type, so here there is no cause for controversy. But either 
the red or the black form might have been made the type in the natural 
history sense. One word in conclusion. If 1 tell Mr. Prout that Mr. 
Hibernius is typically Irish, does it convey anything to his mind ? If 
it does there is a “ general ” meaning for the word apart from its 
natural history meaning. — W. J. Kaye, F.E.S., Caracas, Ditton Hill, 
Surbiton. April 22nd, 1904. 


:]®i^OTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARY^, &c. 

Notes on Pygaera pigra, Hufn. — Moths emerged first week in 
April from two chrysalids, the full-grown larvae of which were found 
in the autumn of 1908. A pairing was secured without any trouble. 
Eggs were laid a few on each night for the period of a week. When 
first laid they are white, turning after a few days to flesh-colour, later 
on dark purple, and, finally, just before the emergence of the larva, 
almost black. Placed in a cold place, the larvae hatched during the first 
week in May. Larva: — First moult not noted. Second moult , — 
May 19th, 20th, and following days. Head black; body dark 
chocolate-brown, slightly covered with small whitish hairs, with 
broad yellow dorsal band, interrupted on the 4th segment by two, on 
the 11th by one, black velvety patch. Down centre of band a black 
stripe, bordered by a row of dots. The whole band is bordered by a 
row of black warts. Slight traces of yello'w lateral stripe. Third 
moult, — May 27th, 28th, and following days. Head black, with short 
hairs. Body chocolate-colour, washed with greyish- blue. Yellow 
dorsal band, bordered with a row of deeper yellow or orange tubercles. 
Patches as before, former black markings much less distinct. Chain- 
like yellow band on side preceded by a row of small black warts. Body 
covered with short whitish hairs. As the larva approaches pupation, 
the yellow markings tend to become duller and more washed with 
grey. On June 1st the first larvae began to draw the leaves, between 
which it lived, more closely together, forming a fairly thick cocoon. 
Actual pupation took place on June 5th during a very hot spell 
of weather. Others pupated during the few following days. — 
J. McDunnough, Berlin W., Moritzstr. 6. June 15iA, 1904. 

The larva of Hypolycaena livia attended by ants. — I am sending 
you a pupa (dead) of Uijpoli/caena livia, probably the first sent to England. 
I have about 15 larvas, in all stages, at the present time, of this species. 
They feed on the pods of Acacia farnesiana, and some of the larvae arc 
already in their last stage here. The remarkable feature of their 
economy, however, is that they are attended by small black ants 
which eat their frass. The first ^ s of this species appeared at the 
end of April and beginning of May, whilst fresh $ s are still emerging 
in localities near Alexandria. — ^Philip P, Graves, 38, Kue Gherif 
Pasha, Alexandria. May l^th, 1904. 


ITARIATION, 

Aberration of Pharetra menyanthidis. — It may be worth noting 
that Pharetra menyanthidis ab. sartorii is the corresponding form to 
your Triaena psi ab. biviryae, and should, therefore, be specially 
characterised as having “ the basal and limbal areas of the anterior 
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^vings of a dark coloration.” The figure in the (ruhpn ZeiUehrift is 
wretched. — M. Gillwer, 2, Schlossplatz, Cothen, x^nhalt, Germany. 
.f)nie 1901. 

Amphidasys betulaeja yar. ooubledayabta near London. — On June 
18th, driving through Mottingham, Kent, I took on a wall, asleep, 
the black form of Ayiiphidam/H hetularia. 1 believe only once before 
has it been taken in this district. — Jos. F. Green, F.L.S., AVest Lodge, 
Blackheath. June 19^/<, 1904. 

^OLEOPTERA. 

On some doubtful or very rare British Coleoptera. 

By E. A. NEWBEEY. 

The appearance of a new and excellent catalogue of British coleop- 
tera, by Messrs. Beare and Donisthorpe, in "wbich they have had the 
courage to remove a number of doubtful species from the catalogue 
proper, and place them in a separate list, has led me to believe that an 
inquiry into the claims of some other species still retained by them 
will not be without use. I have also appended some notes and refer- 
ences to a number of other species, about which further information or 
additional records are highly desirable. The authors of a catalogue 
are placed in some difficulty, since a name must either be inserted or 
rejected, and no qualifying note is possible. Many species come thus 
to be admitted about which the authors are uncertain. Messrs. Beare 
and Donisthorpe allude to this matter in the preface. 

A local catalogue, whether of a county or more extended region, is 
an ephemeral work somewhat in the nature of a census, and should, 
as far as possible, represent the state of knowledge at the time at which 
it is written. The only question on which much difierence of opinion 
obtains, is as to whether species wffiich have not occurred for a very 
long time, should be retained, or placed in the list of doubtful insects 
with a view to their subsequent excision. Many insects still figure in 
British catalogues, which appear to have no better claim to do so than 
others, long since excluded, which were recorded by Stephens and 
other old authors. The insects I propose to consider fall for the most 
part into three classes. Those of Class I should be deleted altogether. 
Those of Class II, in my opinion, should be placed in the list of 
doubtful insects. Those of Class III are simply very rare. 

Class I. — Insects which should be deleted for the reasons given 
below : — Bemhidiuiu lamprm, Hbst., var. eelere^ F., has no character 
but its small sisse to separate it from the type, Ihfbim obsvurufi, Marsh, 
var. he.vdentatu,s, Schiodt, is, according to continental opinion, a 
synonym of abscuruH ; at most it is a form of the ^ separated by a 
variable character common to many of the Dytiscidae. Homalota crib- 
ricepfi, Sharp = puncticolUs, Kr. (Fauvel, Rev. Pint. Fr., xxi., 

159, 1901). MefjacronuH formosm, Gr. No trustworthy record. Phil- 
onthiia tromilus, Nord. Synonymous with nigritnlm, Er., a very variable 
species. Qnathoncm pmictulatm, Th. Represented in British collections 
by small specimens of rotundatus, Kug. Oj/chrmniis funijicola^ Heer. — 
Dr. Sharp {Pint. Mo. May., xxv., 404) points out that (). luteus, F., and 
fiUKjicola^ Heer, are sexes of one species ; there is no doubt Ijhat this 
is correct. (Joninowns carinataa, Gyll. A synonym of comtrietm, GylL 
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Bruchus viciae, 01. This must be deleted as the var. fahraei, GylL, does 
not appertain to this species ; 1 have a British example ( ^ ) named 
fahraei by M. Bedel, which appears to me to be a small rufipes, Hbst., 
with dark legs and antennje (see also Ent, Mo, Marf., xxxvi., 145). 
Orclmtes sparsm, Fabr. The “unique’’ British specimen in the Power 
collection is a small form of iliciSf F. {Ent, Mo, Mag., xL, 134). Apion 
opeticum, Bach. The two insects in thePower collection are not opeticii ni , 
Bach. {Efit, Mo. May,, xL, 138). 

Class II. — Insects belonging to ancient history, which have not 
occurred for about 50 years, some of them being extremely doubtful as 
British : — Bliantiia aihpersm, F., Bledius fern oralis, GylL (probably 
erroneously named) . 0,vytelm piceus^h. Scraptia diibia, 01. Bhifnchites 
auratus, Scop. i?. bacchus, L. Otiorhynchns morio, F., var. ehennnis, 
Sch. (one of Greville’s specimens is in the Power collection). PoUj- 
drmus planifwns, GylL (Dr. Ellis records a capture in 1887, but is it 
certain that the insect is correctly named ?). Tapimtus sellatos, F. 
ilypothenemus enulitits, West. 

Class III. — Insects inserted upon the authority of a single 
specimen : — Cicindela campeUris, L., var. funehris, Sturm. [Ent, Ann., 
1867, 101). Harpalm calceatus, Sturm. {Ent, Mo, Mag,, xxii., 172). 
Bemhidiuni callosnm, liix^t.^laterale, Dj. (Dawson, (ieod, Brit,, 207). 
Oxypoda longipen, Muls. {Ent. Ann,, 1871, 29). Atichoglossa se}inrufit, 
Er. {Ent. Mo. Mag., xxxv., 55). Homalota rufotestaeea, Kr. {Ent, Mu, 
Mag., V., 218). H. hypogaea, Eye. il, sharp!, Eye (7V?/f. Mo, Mag,, 
vii., 7). Borboropora kraat::i, Puss. {Ent. Ann., 1866, 63). Myllaena 
graoilicornis, Fair. Medon dilntus, Er. {E72t, Mo. Mag., viii,, 83). 
Eiidecfns trhite!, Sharp {Ent. Mo, Mag,, viii., 73). Anisotonia claricornn. 
Eye. A. sileslaca, Kr. {Ent. Ann., 1867, 69). Atonmria dirisa, Rye 
{Ent, Mo, Mag,, xii., 178). — Locality unknown, and not found on the 
continent. Epuraea nana, Reit. {Ent. Mo. Mag,, xxxii., 4). Jh‘astlctns 
tmlneratus, Sturm. {Ent. Mo. Mag., xxxviii., 253). Pentaphihis trstaceus, 
Hell. {Emt. Bee., xv., 128). Bayous Intosus, GylL {E^it. Mo. Mag,, 
xxxviii., 240). Oryphalus gran nlatiis, Ratz., the single specimen men- 
tioned by Fowler {Brft. Col., w, 431) is not now in the Power collection . 

It is quite possible that I have overlooked some records of the 
insects in Classes II and III, since my researches have been confine<l 
chiefly to the ?'^7it. Mo. Mag. and Ent. Record , If other coleoptevists 
can add to these records, one of the objects I have in view, i.e., that of 
placing the species named on a more secure basis, will be accomplished. 
In a future number I intend to say something about the synonymy of 
one or two species, and to make some remarks on others not properly 
failing into any of the above mentioned classes. 


Note on Orsodacna lineola, Pz. — Orsodacna Uneola, Pz., occurs 
early in June on hawthorn blossoms; there are two forms, that with 
testaceous elytra and a dark suture {lineola proper) and a form entirely 
blue black { — hioneralis, Latr.). At the same time t\vo common Tele- 
phorids are also about on the haudhorn, which, in the net or beating- 
tray, may Lead to the Orsodacna being overlooked, they are Bhagonycha 
limhata and iJasytes aentsus, Kies. I found 1 made one mistake in the 
ease of the Pasyte'^ in separating the insects after death. Anyhow, it 
is worth while for a collector m Surrey to bear this in mind, whether 
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it is a case of mimicry is of course a different matter on which I offer 
no opinion. — A. J. Chitty, M.A., F.E.S., 27, Hereford Square, S.W. 

CiCINDELA CAMPESTRIS FEEDING ON MyRMICA RUBRA. AntS are SUp- 

posed to enjoy almost complete immunity from the attacks of other 
insects for the purpose of food, so that it may be worth recording that 
on May 25th I noticed a considerable number of Cicindela cmijMstjis, 
L., on a narrow sheep track. Among them a d' and 2 were running 
together, the 2 had in her jaws a Myrmica ruhra. I thought the ant 
was struggling, for it was alternately right inside the mouth of the 
beetle, and then nearly out, but I think this was really the mode 
adopted by the beetle in devouring its food. Finally, the mesothorax and 
spiny metathorax were ejected from the mouth, and also the shell of 
the abdomen, which had been sucked empty. The rest of the ant was 
apparently consumed, but possibly it was only the contents of the 
abdomen that were really eaten. The beetles then flew away. The 
jaws were very busy during the devouring process. — Ibid. 

Bembidium adustum and other Coleoptera at Tewkesbury. — On 
May 14th I went down to Tewkesbury for a week’s collecting, to look 
for llemhidimi adiattum, which has only occurred on the banks of the 
Severn, in England, and where it was taken first by Harris, afterwards 
by Blatch in some numbers, and subsequently by Canon Fowler, but 
it is over 20 years since it was last captured. Professor Beare joined 
me for a few days and we were very successful. The weather was 
beautiful, fine and warm, and the quaint old town of Tewkesbury, 
with its old-world houses and grand old Abbey, full of memories of the 
battle and the Wars of the Roses, was looking its best. Our first 
expedition was to the banks of the Severn, where Bemhidimi admtmn was 
at once found in numbers on its sandy shores, in company with Bern- 
hidium jiawmidatum, which was also abundant. Other species worthy 
of mention found along the banks of the river were — Bembidium 
gilvipea, rare ; B. briixeleme, guttula, riparium, and aenejum^ Tachypm 
fiavipefi, abundant ; Anehomeyiun gracilis and micam, Blaphrus riparins, 
Tachifufia nmhratica, very common ; T. Jiaritarsis and constricta, com- 
mon ; T, scitida, rare ; Actobius prorerulus, Steyins bigattatus^ not un- 
common; .S', hipmictatm, rare ; bimaculatm, S. binotatiift, S, tarsalis, 
Platystethiis Trogophloeus fidigimsus^ O.ciitellufi iusecatus, Geo- 

ryssfis pippnaeus, and Heterocerm marginatus, Krirhinus biviandafus 
and (Bvina collar is were found under flood-refuse, as was Synaptus 
jiUformis, which was also swept. Sweeping in the meadows near the 
river produced Omias mollmus, not uncommon, Bargnotus moerem, 
Tanynioeeus palliatus, Apion aethiops, Polydrusus jdeTogomalis, Bylessmas 
fraivini, etc. An old poplar was discovered, part of which had been 
blown down, in grand condition. How seldom it is one finds an old 
tree really in good condition for coleoptera ! Out of the harder parts 
a nice series of Cossonus ferrugineus was dug, among the paper-like 
layers of soft ’wood Plegaderus dissectus, not uncommon (quite a new 
locality for this rare insect), Abraeus globosu,% Paromalm Jfaricornis, 
Perylon Imteroides^ and Baptolimis alternans were found, and, in the 
rotten wood-mould, Quedius scitm (7 specimens), (xK yidcrops^ and Q. 
renty'alis were taken. The rare Stereocoryyies trmicoruyyy also occurred in 
this tree, and under loose pieces of wood and fallen branches on the 
ground l^orytoyuus vora.r and some 8 specimens of ('avahus monilis 
(always a rare insect in our experience) were taken. A series of 
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Gyrophaena laevipe^inis was shaken out of a fungus from a tree near 
the field known as the “bloody meadow,” the spot where so many of 
the Lancastrians were slaughtered after the battle ; and Tachyporm 
hmierosuH was swept at Breedon, a village near to Tewkesbury. This 
terminated the more interesting captures of a most pleasant, as well as 
a most successful, trip. — Horace Donisthorpe, F.Z.S., 58, Kensington 
Mansions, S.W. _______ 


Jg>R ACTIC AL HINTS." 

Field work for July. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

1. — From the commencement to the middle of July the very young 
iarvjB of Hepialua vplleda burrow into the earth by the side of the 
underground rhizomes of Pte7'is aquilina, eating the surface of the 
stems on their way to the root-stock. 

2. — The full-grown larvae of Hepialm aylvinm are to be found 
feeding in the roots of dock throughout July. 

B. — In late July the cocoons of Hepialm aylvinm are to be found near 
the surface of the earth, at or near the tops of the mines excavated in 
the roots of dock by the larva. The pupa, like those of all Hepialids, 
emerges some hours before the imago appears in August and 
September. 

4. — The young larvn? of Dvepnna sicida must be given the tender 
leaves of Tilia par cif alia ; they will not eat T. earopapct. 

5. — The larvae of MiltochviHta miniata will feed in confinement on 
sallow-leaves that have begun to decay, also on withered oak -leaves and 
various species of lichen. 

6. — The ova of Lithosia ntramineola are laid in July and August, 
the larvae soon appearing, and feeding throughout the winter on Lichen 
caninm, becoming fullfed in May and June. 

7. — The imagines of Lithosia inmcei'da is on the wing in July and 
August from early dusk till darkness sets in, when it disappears until 
midnight, after which it has another short flight, and probably there 
is a third fight in the morning dusk (Barrett). 

8. — The young larvie of Cyhmia mesomelia may be fed from July 
onwards on sallow -leaves, although this is probably not their natural 
food (Hellins). 

9. — The cocoons of Lymantria mmiacha are to be found at the end 
of July, in the crevices of the bark of the trunk of oak-trees (Greene). 

10, — At the end of July, keep a sharp eye on your breeding-cages in 
the south of England for the imagines of many Notodonts, which, 
though single-brooded in Scotland and northern England, are double- 
lirooded in the south of England. 

^^•~The fullfed larvae of Laphaptery.c cacullina are to be obtained on 
maple in late July and throughout August (also feed on sycamore). 

12. — The fullfed purplish larviP of Leioeampa dictaeoidps are to be 
found on birch in July (and again towards the end of September). 

13. The large grey silken cocoon of Leioeampa dictaca^ covered with 
loose earth, is to be found at the roots of aspen and poplar bushes in 
early July (and again in September). 


Practical Hints for ^ Lepiclopterist,” Pts. [ and II ea<*h contains 

some 1250 practical hints similar to these, lait relating ]ar.<Jtely to the Macro- 
lepidoptera. Interleaved for collector’s own notes. Ih’ice Os. eacli part. 
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14. — The fullfed larvge of Peridea trepida are to be beaten from oak 
from the commencement to the middle of July; the oblique lateral 
stripes make the larva a very fine-looking creature. 

15. — The weak cocoon of Pterostoma palpina, formed of greyish silk 
with a small quantity of earth intermixed therewith, is to be found 
near the roots of sallow and aspen, and more rarely poplar, from about 
the beginning to the middle of July (also in late August and September). 

16. — The cocoons of Asteroneopm aphinx (ccminea) are to be found at 
roots of elm in July, in Gloucestershire (Greene). [The fullfed larvae 
can often be beaten freely from elm in late May and early J une in the 
Kentish woods.] 

17. — The half-fed larvae of Dujnionia chaonia are to be taken at the 
end of July by standing beneath a tree and looking up, when they can be 
seen resting along the midrib of a leaf ; they may be found even after 
a tree has been well beaten, so tenacious is the grip of the larva. 

18. — The tough dirty grey silken cocoon of Lophopterif.v canuelita, 
covered with fine earth, is to be found at the base of oak-trees in July 
and August. 

19. — The larva of Stanropu,s far/i should be very carefully treated 
during its moulting- periods; the operation is a long and often trouble- 
some one, the actual moult usually taking place during the night. 

18. — 'The larvae of .Eyeria umaeiforiniH spin a silken tube covered 
with frass through the solid materials of a tuft of Statice ameria, 
leaving a projection of an inch or more out of the tuft ; in this the 
larva pupates, and through it the pupa works its way before the 
emergence of the imago. 

21. — The larval and pupal tubes of JS,yeria m.mdformh sometimes 
stand out perpendicularly from a tuft of Statice armeria, at other 
times they are almost hori^.ontal, and may be at any angle between 
these positions. 

22. — The imagines of .Eyeria mmeiformiH always jump backwards 
when one attempts to box them. The habit usually leaves the collector 
without a victim. 

23. — During July (and August and September) clear blotches 
observed on the surface of the leaves of Centaiimi mym indicate the 
feeding of the larvie of Hhayaden ylohnlarute ; such spots are usually 
vacated, but the larvae are to be found quite near in a fresh piece of 
similar leaf. By September the large blister-like mines are conspicuous. 

24. — The young larvae ef Hyloirua puiaatri leave the egg throughout 
July, and feed on Pinna ; the fullfed larvae may be beaten throughout 
September. 

25. — Uoarmia abietarta occurs in the New Forest, on larch trunks, in 
July. It is a rather difficult species to see, and it has a habit of flying 
off suddenly as you approach the trunk, and dropping sharply to the 
ground and resting there. Fanning the trunks for them is a good 
dodge (Bayne). 

26. — The imagines of Eupitheeia tenniata are to be collected from 
the stems of large sallows in early July ; the species is best bred, the 
captured specimens usually being more or less faded in colour. 

27. — When fullfed, in July and August, the larva of DaaypoUa tempU 
leaves the foodplant and makes up in the earth. Larva* fed on wild 
parsnip, produce larger and brighter coloured imagines than those fed 
upon cow -parsnip (Gregson). 
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28. — The young larvae of Ayrotin coHicea feed exposed in July, and 

make holes in the leaves of knotgrass, clover, etc., but by A.ugust should 
be treated as other x^grotids, ?.e., placed in large pots partly filled with 
sea-sand, into which they barrow by day ; dock, mullein, hollyhock, 
are also eaten freely, but slices of carrot are as usual preferred. They 
are chiefly night-feeders, but will feed by day in dull weather. The 
larva is more rugose than that of A. and the back and sides 

are similarly coloured with brownish-grey. 

29. — The eggs of Xoctua ditrapezimn hatch in July, and the young 
larvae feed freely on dock and sallow, and through the winter can be 
satisfied "with bramble and dock, eating during the milder, and hyber- 
nating in the colder, periods ; in the spring, hawthorn should be added 
to their bill of fare ; the larvae become fullfed in May. 

BO.-— The captured 9 s of Facimohia hyperhorea {alpina) (taken in 
July) are not averse to laying their eggs wuthin glass- topped or glass- 
bottomed boxes. 


:i^0TES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Lmmigkation of Plusia gamma. — I am ^vondenng whether others 
are noticing the evident arrival of large numbers of Plitaia ycouma. I 
first noticed the insect buzzing about on May 15tb, but last night, the 
17th inst., the moths were everywhere, at flow^ers. over nettles, etc. 
Perhap.s this is a hint of the possible arrival of other and more valu- 
able foreigners. — (Eev.) C. R. N. Burrows, The Vicarage, Mucking, 
Stanford-le-Hope. May 1904. 

Long pupal period of Lachneis lanestris. — As an addendum to 
the many very interesting facts relating to the extended pupal stage of 
Lavhneiif laneatris published m Bnthh Lepidoptera^ ii., pp. 514-517 
H seq,, I have no doubt your readers wall be interested to hear that I 
have recently bred five imagines of Laehneia laiientria, that emerged in 
my breeding-cage from pup^e, the re.sult of larvae taken in 1899 ; these 
consisted of four <J s and one $ ; I may add that a few came out in 
1900 from the same batch, several in 1901, several in 1902, and not 
one in 1908. I do not know that this is very unusual, but I have never 
kept them other years so long, and such facts appear always to be 
worthy of record as additions to those already published. — W. Buti.eh, 
F.E.S., Hayling House, Oxford Road, Reading. May 2ht, 1904. 

Pairing of Dimorpha versicolora. — I have again managed to get 
a wild pairing of Dhnorpha remc.olom this year, on x4.pril 17th. 1 may 
add that 1 have not missed doing so once since finding a ? in 1890, 
the dates being as follows : March 20th, 1897, April 8th, 1898, April 
3rd, 1899, April 11th, 1900, April 17th, 1901, April IBth, 1902, April 
8th, 1903, and A^Dril 17th, 1904. The facts relating to the 1901 pair- 
ing are detailed m Lepidoptera, iii., p. 259, and of some of the 

others on p. 263 of the same work. — Ibid. 

Phryxxjs livornica at Headsnook. — A specimen was seen in my 
garden hovering over flowers of garden -rocket on June 8th. — G. B. 
Routledge, P.E.S., Tarn Lodge, Headsnook, Carlisle. June 14«/i, 1904, 

Spring Notes from County Tyrone. — We have had a fairly mild 
spring so far in this locality after a very wet winter. Fln'ycdia pedan'a 
turned up in some numbers, at light, towards the end ol February. 
At sallows, m March and beginning of x\pril, Ttemocanipids were com- 
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mon, and two Taeniocavipa (jracilh ab. roaea and several Xylocampa 
areola occurred. Lobophora mrpinata was also much more abundant 
than usual, and a few L. viretata were beaten out of holly, an addition 
to the local list. Last week I took Hadena ylauca in a gully on the 
mountain near here. Hyp^ipetea impluHata common, and H, riiherata 
are now coming out among alder. — T. Greer, Lissan. Jime 14:th, 1904. 

Query AS to the time of appearance of Stenoptilia zophodactylus. 
— Barrett states {Lep, Brit. Ides, ix., p. B78) that this species is ‘‘on 
the wing at the end of June and in July, and has a second generation 
in August and September.” He further adds that the larvte occur in 
May and June, and a second generation in the latter part of July and 
beginning of August, on Erythraea centaurium, E. pnlrhella, and thlora 
perfoliata, the second generation feeding on the fio\vers and seeds, but 
the earlier gnawing the leaves.” Is there an atom of evidence as to the 
double- broodedness of this species*? Every scrap of published evidence 
so far as we have been able to collect it, tends, on the contrary, to 
prove that the insect is distinctly single-brooded. We are not even 
able to find a single record of an imago being captured until July, and 
then only in early seasons ; the records are nearly all for August and 
September. We should be glad if any of our readers can throw light 
on this suggested double- broodedness, especially as far as relates to 
the alleged larval habits of the assumed early brood. — J. W. Tutt. 
June ISth, 1904. 

Phryxus livornica in Surrey. — It may be of interest to your 
readers for me to record that I received a specimen of E. livornica on 
May 21st. It was taken at rest on a rose-tree, and brought to me by 
a village youngster, and is only very slightly rubbed. — Harold E, 
WiNSER, Kent House, Cranleigh, Surrey. June Wt, 1904. 

Phryxus livornica at Bournemouth. — I captured three fine speci- 
mens of Phryxus livorniia m our gardens here last week, and have 
heard of several more captures of this rare species. — W. McBve, 5, 
Norfolk Terrace, Bournemouth, June Srd, 1904. 

Hadena olauca abundant at Rugeley. — The season here looks 
promising, Hadena ylauca has been much commoner than usual. 
Ematvrya atom aria is in clouds on the heaths. — ^Eichard Freer, j\LI)., 
Rugeley, Stalls. June ith, 1904. 

Cy.\niris argiolus at Blackheath. — It always appears worth w’hile 
to record the occurrence of this species within the London district, and 
I therefore note that I saw a male, apparently in good condition, in 
one of the gardens facing the heath this morning about 11. BO a.in. — 
J. W. Tutt. June 6th, 1904. 

PiERis RAPiE attacked BY A SPARROW. — On the gloi’ious morning 
of June 5th, about 11,30 p.in., as 1 was walking over Blackheath, I 
saw* a sparrow make directly for a specimen of Pier is rapae. As soon 
as the shadow of the sparrow fell across the butterfly it dropped 
suddenly for about a couple of yards in a straight line, and then took a 
very zigzag course into a near garden, where I lost sight of it. 1 think 
I have before recorded that, at Lausanne, in August, 1899, Dr. Chap- 
man and I watched three sparrows make ineflectual attempts to capture 
a fine specimen of Dryas pandora, the butterfly getting safely away. — 
Ibid. 

Sparrow attacking a beetle. — On the morning of May 30th, as I 
w*as wralking up the road to Westcombe Park railway station, at about 
7,45 a.m., I saw a beetle about an inch in length crawling rapidly 
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across the road. When I was some five yards distant, a sparrow dew 
at it, pecked it, picked it up and dropped it a foot or so further on, flew^ 
back, pecked it a^’ain, and then fiew’ through the fence with it in its 
beak, the legs of the beetle moving rapidly the while. 1 did not for a 
moment think that the bird would succeed in taking it away, especially 
with me rapidly closing up to it, and I was somewhat disappointed 
that I was not able to determine the species. — Ibid. 

Phryxus livornica near Bournemouth. — To-day I had brought to 
me in good condition a ? Phryxnn Itvornica, unfortunately killed. This 
may be of interest to the readers of your esteemed magazine. — W . G * 
Hooker, Old Christ Church Road, Bournemouth. May 21th, 1904. 

Phryxus livornica near Burnley. — A living specimen of the above 
insect was brought to me on May 23rd, 1904. It was taken on May 
21st in a stone quarry at Hupton, about three miles from here. It is 
in fair condition, but the dulness of the colours and the state of the 
wung-fringes show it to have been on the wing some time. It is inter- 
esting to note that several have been observed in the Isle of Man at 
this time of year. In addition to the above, a second P, lirornica has 
been brought me to-day, to kill and set for a friend, this one was taken 
at Mereclough, on the other side of Burnley from the previous one, it 
is in a very similar condition. — W. G. Clutten, 124, Coal Clough 
Lane, Burnley. May 26^/l, 1904. [It may be well to refer to the fact 
that nineteen- tw'entieths of the specimens taken in this country are 
immigrants captured in the spring. Such records as these want adding 
to those already published in the Xafural History of the British Lepi- 
doptera, iv., pp. 162-165, where are some four pages of dates of recorded 
captures (with localities), from which it will be seen that autumnal 
emergences (the progeny of spring immigrants) are, in this country, 
exceedingly rare. The details on pp. 161-162, giving all the known 
facts relating to the immigration habits of this species will also now 
have an exceptional interest. — Ed.] 

Additions to the Burnley Lbpidoptera. — In addition to Phry.vfis 
limniica the following species have been added to our local list, viz., 
two Pharetra rnmicis on the trunk of an alder, on pJune 13th, 1903, and 
one (farad rina murphem at sugar, in duly. On the next tree to the 
Pharetra rumicis was a fine specimen of Viwinm menyanthidis, rather 
suffused, but very dark, and in the same district two Jlahrostolu 
triplasia drying their wings on a wall just above a bed of nettles. — 
Ibid. 

Plusia uA3mA IN THE Strood DISTRICT. — hear that PLusla yammn 
put in an appearance in Essex in numbers, about May 20th ; they 
appeared in this district about the same time, but not in what 1 should 
call abnormal numbers. Bid any other entomologist notice the 
immigrants? — J. Otenden, Frindsbury Road, Strood, Kent. May 
Slst, 1904. 

Plusia monkta at Strood. — Strood is not a new locality for Jf 
iiivneta, for I remember that one of the first recorded British specimens 
was from the vicarage grounds here. Still, it may be worth while 
noting that I have taken a larva on a head of delphinium, the first 1 
have seen in the district, although I hope it will not be the last. — Ibid. 

HYBE.p’ATi0N OF Epunda lichenea. — Souie larvsB of Epioida liohenea 
kept during last winter, fed more or less throughout the whole of 
the winter months, and by March 11th were about three-parts grown. 
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They fed up well on sheep soiTel and wood sorrel. — G. 0. Day, F.E.S., 
Knutsford. 

Early sprino lbpidoptera. — The unsettled w^eather of early March 
made it most unpleasant even to go into the woods for Phiffalia pedaria. 
Asphalia daricornis, how^ever, appears to have emerged dii*ectly the 
east wind and the frost left, and during a long walk through the woods 
about March 20th, I only found a single worn ? . My mam reason 
for WTiting is, however, to ask if it is usual for Hybemia defolkma to 
be taken in January, as Mr. Stiidd records. The species here is out in 
late October and I^oveiuber, at the same time as H. aarantiaria and 
f 'heimafobia boreata^ and, at that time, any number may be taken sitting 
on the bare twigs between 8 p.m. and 10 p.m., with the aid of a strong 
lantern. — F. C. Woodfordb, B.A., F.E.S. , Market Drayton, Salop. 
March 22nd, 1904. 

Late appearances of Hybernia defoliaria. — With reference to Mr. 
Woodforde’s remark (Huprd) as to the time of appearance of H, defoli- 
ana, 1 find on referring to my journal that I am quite right in record- 
ing its occurrence here m Januarv’'? Jtnd, although I cannot explain 
why, 1 find that the darker, more unicolorous, forms occur more fre- 
quently then than earlier in the season. The imagines must come out 
in this district in a constant succession from mid- October to the 
middle or end of January according to season, as I take them quite 
fresh during this time. My series consists of the pick of thousands of 
examples, and only contains absolutely perfect ones, and I find in it 
now*, insects labelled — January 21st and 22nd, 1893, January 11th, 12th, 
18th, 14th, and 28th, 1894, January 18th, 16th, 20th, 22nd, 28rd, 
1896, January 11th, 12th, 1897, January 7th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 1902. 
These are all males. I found records of females as follows : Two bred 
January 2nd, 1897 (from dug pupje), 2 bred January 26th, 1897 (also 
from dug pu]jfce). In 1894, 1 see I had in my traps on January 11th, 
25 males, January 16th, 11 males, Januaiy 30th, 1 male ; in 1896 a 
fresh female was taken on January 22nd, and males as late as Feb- 
ruary 9th ; in 1897 1 entered numerous males on January 81st and 
February 8rd. In 1899, 1 saw a fresh male on February 9th, and, in 
1901, numerous males on January 22nd. It might be useful if collec- 
tors in other districts w^ould give actual dates of the appearance of this 
species in January and February, as here at least such appearances are 
by no means uncommon. — E. F. Studd, M.A., Oxton, Exeter. March 
2m, 1904. 

Spring Lepidoptera. — Whether it be due to the cold unsettled 
spring weather, or possibly to the unfavourable breeding-seasons of 
last summer (1908) and the preceding one (1902), or to both causes 
combined, I do not know, but lepidoptera here are exceedingly scarce. 
I have paid two or three visits to localities where Pkiyalia pedaria and 
Hybernia leucopliaearia are generally common, but although, on Feb- 
ruary 20th, two friends and myself searched carefully, we only found a 
single 2 P* pedaria and & S H. leiicophaearia, whilst on the other 
occasions w^e saw nothing. On February 20th a d' P. pedaria was 
captured at light, and an example of ii. wary inaria on February 28rd. 
On February 22nd, Hybemia riipicapraria was fairly common at Great 
Ayton. Indoors I have been breeding Amorjdia popnli and Vidaria 
ulaceata. Some time since there was a note published in the Knt, 
Record relating to the winter feeding of certain Acidalias in confine- 
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ment. 1 should like to add to this, that, during the past winter, I 
have been hybernating larvae of Aciflalia trlfjennnataj A, rnnutata^ and 
A, f'Hstirata, all of which have gone through the winter similarly, they 
are all feeding now, but very slowly. — T. A. Lofthouse, F.E.S., The 
Croft, Linthorpe, Middlesborough. April Stii, 1904:. 

The spring here, for lepidoptera, at any rate, appears to be a very 
late one. During Easter week there was not an evening fit for sallow 
work, but during the two following ones the evenings have been more 
favourable, although insects appear to be very scarce. A visit to the 
woods on April 11th resulted only in the capture of a few each of 
Taeniorampa (jothica^ T, pulveridenta, and 7. stabilise all in good condi- 
tion, and one beautiful freshly-emerged Pachnobia nibricona, the latter 
species usually common in the locality worked. Nearer home on April 
13th and 14th, a few Taenlocampa (jothica^ T, utabilU^ T. puli'eriilenta^ 
two T, in'itabilis^ and one 1\ yravilU, were taken. The prospects for 
the season so far do not appear to be bright. — (Rev.) E. C. Dobree 
Fox, M.A., Castle Moreton Vicarage, Tewkesbury. April 16t/i, 1904. 

Larvae of Plusia moneta, etc. — I have only to note that just 
recently I have cleared my Aconitmn plants of the larva) of Phobia moneta 
for the benefit of the members of our local entomological society, and 
especially of the plants themselves. None ^vere found on the del- 
phiniums, and I hope that, this season, they will continue to leave 
them alone. I have larvfe of Plwrodema nmaraydaria nearly full-fed, 
and moved them recently from the plant on which they have been 
sleeved all the winter, into an old breeding-cage. I soon noticed that 
one looked badly ichneumoned, but a close examination proved that it 
had only decorated itself wnth some empty ichneumon cocoons that had 
not been removed from a corner of the cage. — E. A. Bowles, M.A. 
May 23rd, 1904. 

Spring Lepidoptera at Hyeres. — I spent about three weeks (from 
March 28th to April 16th last) at Hyeres. Butterflies, although 
rather late, were certainly plentiful, and I obtained almost all the 
species one could expect to get, including Papilio podalirius, P. wachaoii^ 
Thais nonina var. medesicaste, with one specimen entirely without red 
spots on iipperside of superiors, a very rare form the authorities I met 
with inform me, and T. polyxena var. cansandra. Anthovharis hdia was 
common, and from larvse left with Mr. Powell, I have bred the summer 
form ausonia since my return, all the pupa* emerged. One could have 
taken almost any number of Thestor ballus^ and, amongst those 1 netted, 
was a specimen of each sex, with the spots on the underside of the 
superiors coalesced; the uppersides varied also a good deal. I brought 
aAvay eighteen larva of Charaxes have since bred from them 

sufficient to form a series of magnificent specimens of this fine butter- 
fly. I ^vas particularly pleased with the fine Riviera form of Brenthis 
eupkrosyne, half as large again as my English and Swiss examples, and 
very bright in colour. Half-a-dozen female KacJdoe eiiphenoides were 
very wekome, the males were common during the latter part of my 
stay. Gonepteryx cleopatra was, of course, plentiful, but most of them 
were chipped, and I had great difficulty in obtaining sufficient good 
ones for a series. Perhaps the rarest insect I came across was a female 
of Libythea celtis, which earned me the strong remonstrances of my 
friend, Dr. Chapman, for not saving it for ova ; as a matter of fact, 
until I had it out of the net, I put it down as an example of PoLyynnia 
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rtfpa, whioh it somewhat resembles on the wing. rant ilia was 

just emerging when I returned home, and my bag was only four speci- 
mens, airtaken in as many minutes. Thanks to Mr. Powell 1 brought 
away larvfe of Mt-'lanan/ia sjflliHs, Ejnnej^heh' paniphav^ and Satpras 
hermione, from w’hich I have bred some nice specimens during the past 
few weeks. — W. G. Sheldon, Youlgreave, South Croydon. June 
20^/^ 1904. 

Pyraimeis carduj in Kent. — On June 20tb I saw an example of 
Pi/rameis rardiii at Cuxton, and a few more specimens to-day, poor. — 
J. OvENDEN, Frindsbury Road, Strood, Rochester. Jnnt^ 24f/i, 1904. 

Aciptilia tktradactyla in June. — To-day (June 24th) I took an 
example of Arijttilia tetrad actyUt, the earliest 3 have seen for many a 
year. 1 know the species occurs occasionally m April in south France, 
but has anyone an earlier date for the imago in England. — Lbid, 

Btenoptilia pterodactyla in October I — In the county history of 
Worcestershire, p. 117, there is a statement that Maramarcha (!) 
mnnoflaetijla is “ coiiiinon ” in the county; w^hilst directly after is the 
record: StenopUUa pteratlacti/la, Trench Woods, October 26th, 1894; 
generally distributed (W. H. Edwards).” I do not know whether Mr. 
Edwards is responsible for the date, but i should like to know for my 
own information, whether Steno}>tilia pterodactyla has ever occurred to 
any British entomologist in October at any time, anywhere. — J. W\ Tutt. 


<^URRENT NOTES. 

x\ll Plume material collected for description — eggs, etc. — in July 
and Angust should be forwarded to Mr, A. W. Bacot, 114, Lower 
Clapton Road, London, N.E., as Dr. Chapman, Mr. Sich, and Mr. 
Tutt all expect to be on the Continent during the greater part of these 
months. 

It is with great pleasure that we notice that Professor T, D. A. 
Cockerell is in England for a short visit. For the information of those 
who would like to correspond with him, his address until the end of 
August, will be Erie Cottage, London Road, Ewell, Surrey. 

Mr, Jose]3h F. Missir, Smyrna, Tnrkey-in-Asia, a keen collector of 
coleoptera, is anxious to exchange with collectors in any part of the 
world. 

We are indebted to Mr. Lull* for the enclosed, taken from a local 
paper: — On Wednesday morning, June 8th, the beach and harbour 
approach around Braye wei*e noticed to be strewn with thousands of 
dead specimens of the hard, brown- winged, silvery -tipped May-bug or 
beetle, commonly known as the cockchafer (Pr. hamieton). Myidads more 
floated on the incoming tide. It is supposed these must have swarmed 
on the adjoining Cotentin mainland the day previous, have been swept 
out to sea, and drowned in the tremendous thunderstorm of that day, 
already reported in these columns.” Mr. Lufl* states that the reports 
in the London papers do not appear to be quite accurate, as he believes 
the chafers cast up on the beach at Alderney were all dead specimens, 
and he has not heard of the reported complaints of the Alderney 
people. 

Synonymy is of the devil.” We still maintain this as an indis- 
putable fact. The American lepidopterists are m the thick of a 
discussion on nomenclature. In 1902, Dyar published his catalogue, 
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entitled A List of North Avwrkan Lrpidoptera. No sooner done, than 
Smith, to be up-to-date, issued a new edition of his ('atahufue of the 
American NocUiidae, As soon as this had been launched, the first 
volume of Hampson’s series on theNoctuidae appeared. The synonymy 
in these is entirely dijderent, and now, it appears, everyone is asking what 
is to be done, as the synonymy of this latter group is in such delightful 
disagreement, etc, Webster {Ent. Xeirs, pp. 193 et seg.) writes a very 
sensible article on the subject. He sees, what every naturalist sees, 
that “to the morphologist, genera and species imply relationships, 
to him of the greatest importance,” and he wants names to explain 
his facts and position. “ The systematist, in his applications of modern 
entomological nomenclature, has become more literary than scientific,” 
and often has no knowledge of the biological or morphological details 
that the names he is juggling with represent. Often, indeed, he has 
but a very hazy notion of the literature of which he pretends a special 
knowledge. But most of the points of difference in nomenclature fall 
into t'wo groups — (1) Those due to the refusal to acknowdedge certain 
works as authoritative ; (2) those due to the fixation of types. As to 
the former, ^ve consider every published work authoritative so far as 
Its facts are accurate and understandable, w^hilst as to the latter, we 
have no manner of doubt. “ When no type is clearly indicated by the 
framer of a genus, the author who first subdivides the genus may 
restrict the original name to such part of it as he may judge advisable, 
and such assignment shall not be subject to subsequent modification,” 
is a standard rule among ornithologists and most other zoological special- 
ists of repute. That Hampson’s (and, we believe, Rothschild and Jordan’s) 
mode of selecting the first species of every genus as type, independently 
of the w^ork of all previous workers in their owm branch of study, and re- 
sulting in the changing of the generic names of half the fauna of the 
world, is repugnant to common sense and general intelligence, is 
self-evident, and our sympathies are with the Americans who refuse to 
accept Hampson’s nomenclature, or any, indeed, that conflicts with so 
wholesome a rule. That such an excellent (in some respects) piece of 
work as these Catalogues, paid for, \ve believe, by public moneys, should 
have their usefulness marred by an egoism that insists on making its 
own rules and refusing the general rules of zoological nomenclature, 
is to be regretted, and one suspects that the peculiarity of nouieneiature, 
adopted in them wull render them as likely to ])e as little generally 
used as were their predecessors from the same huiJding — the Catalogues 
of the late Francis Walker, the contempt for which has been so often 
and so bitterly expressed. The entomologists of Britain are not likely 
to follow the nomenclature of the British Muscaim Catalogues ; we 
w’-ould earnestly advise our American confreven to reject them for 
nomenclatorial purpOvSes also. At the same time, we quite agree with 
Webster, wdio asks entomologists to enquire into the truth of the 
biological and morphological facts on w^hieh all new attempts at 
classification should be based, and not accept red-hot the \ie\vs of each 
new reviser of a genus, w^hose methods may be more antiquated than 
those of Linne, and whose ability to dir the work iimy be his own 
ipse dLvit, and whose real knowledge may be nil. Ft is, however, 
humorous to note that there are still entomologists ’ivho think that 
soon as a new catalogue is published they are in duly bound to alter 
the arrangement of all the specimens in then* collections iorihwith.. 
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and who have a feeling that names are changed to worry them, and to 
give them much unnecessary labour. Collectors never will and never 
can keep pace with scientific entomologists, who devote as many hours 
in a week as the collector does in a year to his subject ; they can be 
very useful to the scientific worker if they collect with their heads as 
well as their hands, and they may depend upon it there is no need to 
rearrange their specimens in their collections, to make the latter look 
scientific, every time a new catalogue is published. 

Herr Embr. Strand, of Christiania, has distributed advance copies 
of his Beitrag zur Schmetterlings-fauna ^orwegens,’* no. iii, forming 
pp. 109-179 of vol. xiii. of the iVyf Umfazin for Xaturaiclenskahenie, 
It deals chiefly with material collected by the author in southern 
Norway in 1902, but lack of time has prevented his yet W’'orking out 
some of the families, and, in many other oases, from the same cause, 
he “has bad to content himself with the determination of the species 
without given special investigation to the varieties and aberrations 
included.” Even as it is, W’e fear that the author — who collects also 
other orders of Arthropoda — has attempted more than he could quite 
satisfactorily carry out ; and a piece of interesting work on local 
variation, on which we should have been glad to be able to bestow 
u a mingled praise, is marred by the same fault which stultifies so 
large a proportion of similar publications — namely, an insufficient 
acquaintance with the previous literature of the subject. To be sure, 
Herr Strand has been less negligent in this respect than some other 
writers, and his list of 86 works and articles quoted includes much of 
the most important of the literature, especially that of his indigenous 
fauna ; but still he has failed to consulfe some books which should 
have been essential before he burdened synonymy with another instal- 
ment of varietal or aberrational names. In particular, he seems to 
be unaware that we have analysed the ordinary range of variation of 
many of the European Rhopalocera in our Uritinh B utter tHea (London, 
1896), and he gives us three “ new ” aberrations of Coenomjmpha 
jjaviphilub, not one of which seems to differ enough from previously 
knowm forms to merit renaming : ah. raeca, Strand, certainly sinks to 
ubsoieta, Tutt ; ab. biovellata, Strand, without doubt to ab. bi/jnpiUata, 
Cosin. ; whilst ab. alhulu. Strand, is hardly, if at all, more extreme 
than ab. pallida, Tutt. In AtjrottH [I'adinobia) hupi'rhnra, a new 
variety, var. jiorrepira, is fully described and discussed (pp. 184-1B7), 
and, although it seems to be founded upon too slender material, 
considering the extreme variability of the species, it is quite possible 
that it wdll really show’ sufficiently constant differences from other 
known local races. In the Geometrids, Herr Strand has had a some- 
what clearer field for the introduction of new names, as most of them 
have not yet been systematised from this point of view, and our author 
is acquainted with most of the scattered work of Fuchs, lieuter, 
Lampa, Huene, etc. His Larentia Hordldata {Hi/drionuma f areata) ab. 
nMstrieta is here (p. 140) indicated as “ n. ab.,” which is misleading, 
as it was already published in his last year’s papers (vide Arch. Math. 
Sat.^ XXV., no. 9, p. 20). Other forms newly named, wffiich wdll be of 
interest to British entomologists, are A}yi/nnis lathania ab. ab.srarascem 
(the two large silver spots in cell 8 confluent, etc.) and (hiopho.^ 
myrtillata (( 'ataaria obfuncata) ab. avaatiaaoiiiif (transverse lines sharply 
black, meeting below’ the middle, thus forming an irregular figure 8). 
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As in Strand’s former papers, there is at the commencement a useful 
tabulation of the species met with (331 in all) and the localities where 
each occurred. Faunistically, the article is of distinct value, and it 
should be consulted by all who are interested in the distribution of 
the lepidoptera in the district investigated. 

It is with the greatest regret that we record the death of our 
neighbour, Mr. E. MaLaehlan, F.R.S., on May 23rd last, at the age of 
67 years. His high position in the entomological world has long been 
assured. Joining the Entomological Society of London when only 
seventeen years of age, he has, during the past 40 years, filled almost 
every possible official position, having been President, Yice-President, 
Member of Council, or Treasurer, almost continuously since the middle 
“ sixties,” although it is in the latter position he will be best 
remembered by the younger entomologists. Comiiienci iig entomological 
work as a lepidopterist in the early “ fifties,” he was a frequent con- 
tributor to the pages of the KntoiHolorfisfs Weekly IntelUyeneey, and, as a 
neighbour of Douglas and Stainton, became an active participator in the 
starting and subsequent continuation of 77/r hhitumoloyiHfs Monthly 
Mayazine, of which, since the death of Stainton, he has been more or 
less the active manager. His early studies soon drifted off to the 1b*i- 
choptera and Odonata, and his work on the former group is still the 
classic in its particular branch. Elected Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and Honorary Member of several of the leading entomological societies 
of the Continent, he has — besides his publications in Britain — written a 
fair amount of w^ork for foreign Iranmvtions, more recently for those 
of Belgium, the celebrated Belgian savant, de Selys Longchamps, 
having been for many years his great personal friend, and the two 
have collaborated more or less in a great deal of their work. He 
remained a bachelor till his death, and his reserved disposition led 
many to misunderstand him, and some, among the more gxmhead of 
the younger generation, failed, no doubt, to fully appreciate his great 
ability. He was, however, at heart an excellent man, and when lie 
had once made friends, he held to them tenaciously and obtained the 
greatest pleasure from their society. He had been in failing health 
for some time, and his retired life and the \vay in which he had of 
recent years eschewed active exercise almost altogether, did not 
improve matters, for, in his youth and early middle age, he was one of 
the pioneers in the study of the fauna of the mountains of h’rance and 
Switzerland, and explored the Dauphiny and Savoy Alps at a time 
when inns w’ere unknown, when a shepherd’s hut was the only 
accommodation on the higher mountains, and when a holiday spent 
in entomological studies among the Alps of central Europe spelt 
something difierent from palatial hotels, abundant food, and great 
comfort, and his unvarnished stories of those early entomological 
trips were airways a source of the greatest pleasure to the writer, who 
has since travelled the same ground under so much more comfortable 
conditions. His work is sound and thorough, and wall always hold 
its place among that of the pioneers in the branches he himself specially 
studied. His face will be long missed from the meetings of the Society 
he loved and served so well. Britain has lost one of her first, 
entomologists, but the mark he has left on entomology will endure 
whilst there are entomologists, and whilst entomology holds an honoured 
place among the serious studies of biological and natural history 
students. 
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On May 16th at a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Ento- 
mological Society held at the Johnston Laboratory, Liverpool 
I'niversity, Major Boss gave a most instructive and interesting lecture 
on the connection between malaria and mosquitoes, copiously illus- 
trated by lantern slides. He began with a series of maps, showing the 
relative prevalence of malaria in various parts of the world, and then 
gave statistics from India from which it appears that 40 per cent, of 
the native children are infected with malaria at one year old, and 60 
per cent, at two years ; after that the percentage gradually decreases 
until complete immunity ensues, and the parasite is rarely found in 
adult natives. This parasite is a minute jelly-like speck resembling 
an Amoeba and lives inside the corpuscles of the blood. Bursting, it 
throws out spores — usually nine in number — into the blood at regular 
intervals, together wdth a minute speck of poison; this causes a rise in 
temperature and the profuse perspiration which follows carries the 
poison off. The regular recurrence of this process causes the regularity 
of the periods at which malarial fever comes on, the different varieties 
of fever — quartan, tertian, blackwater, etc. — being due to different 
species of parasites. It is, however, necessary that the parasite should 
be transmitted from one human being to another by an insect, a female 
gnat, or mosquito, for it is only the female that bites. A day or two 
after the insect has sucked the blood of an infected person, the parasites 
have travelled into its tissues, and, after taking about nine days to 
inaTture. burst, scattering thread-like spores into the mosquito’s blood. 
These threads work their work into the fly’s salivary glands, and 
remain there until they have an opportunity of passing together with 
the saliva into human blood, when the mosquito perpetrates her next 
bite. The species of Anopheles are by no means all harmful ; those that 
cause malaria can be always distinguished by the black spots along the 
anterior nervures of the wings, the usual species being A. costalis and 
A./unestua, Their eggs are canoe-shaped. The larv* breed in shallow 
pools of stagnant water, floating flat upon the surface, and feed on 
( Umfervae. They have no breath mg- tube and can thus be easily 
distinguished from the larvae of our commoner gnats which belong to 
the genera ( 'nle,e and Steijonufia, and hang head downwards in the 
water with a long breathing-tube projected upwards to the surface. 
The larva* of the latter insects breed in tubs, pots, and other vessels 
lying close to houses. Since the pools were drained and filled up ai 
Isrnalia, a town of 6000 inhabitants, the cases of malaria have fallen 
from 2000 to 200 per annum, and these are nearly all relapses, as only 
ten actually fresh cases were reported last year. 

We owe an apology to the author, Mr. George T. Bethune-Baker, 
of ** A revision of the Amblypodia group of butterflies of the family 
LycsenidaB,”- for not having noticed his valuable paper before. The 
group is divided into six genera — Surendra^ Iraota^ Amblypodia^ Maha- 
thala, Thaduka, and Arhopala, We suspect that these divisions are 
altogether inadequate to obtain a thorough grip of the more detailed 
phylogeny within the Amblypodids, and one surmises that most, if not 
all, of the genera used are really of tribal value. To say that because 
all the British Vanessid species fall so naturally into a group that 
** even a tyro can recognise them as Vanessids,” even partial reason is 

A Eevision of the Amblypodia group of butterflies of the family Lycasnid©,” 
by George T. Bethune -Baber, F.L.S., P.Z.S., <fec. [The Transactions of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, xvii., pt. 1, pp. 1-153, pi. i-v. August, 1903.] 
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shown for putting them into one genus, does not commend itself to us, 
nor does it tend to give us the detailed knowledge that we want, viz., 
that certain species in these large unwieldy so-called genera are much 
nearer to each other than to other species included in the group, and 
the comparative position these subdivisions hold to each other. None 
of this criticism, which may be held to be entirely due to personal 
predilection, however, detracts from the excellence of the systematic 
part of the work, which appears to be carefully worked out, and gener- 
ally thoroughly done, and exhibits well the ca:|?e that the author has 
taken to obtain an inspection and first-hand knowledge of the types 
of many rare and little known species. The specialist will be particu- 
larly thankful for the long series of beautiful figures, among others 
being the new species — Mahathala hainana^ Arhofdla dohertyi. A, Inri- 
n'lnvi, A. mndanenais, etc. On plates iv and v a large number of genitalia 
are carefully depicted, and these add much to the value of the work. 
Altogether the Revision brings together a mass of hitherto scattered 
material in an easily accessible and well-arranged form, and reflects 
great credit on the author, who must have spent a great amount of 
time and devoted much patient labour before completing the work. 

We are in receipt of the 'TransnrtionH of the City of London Entomo- 
Inyival and Natural History Society, for 1903, which are, so far as 
the contents are concerned, quite up to the usual standard. The 
reports of proceedings are particularly well arranged under headings, 
whilst the special papers include a reference to melanism in Mr. 
Mera’s Presidential Address ; ‘‘ Variation in Sdadion (Unophos) obscu- 
rataf' by Mr. L. B. Prout, an excellent paper in every way ; Notes 
on breeding (xonodontis bidentata ab. niyraf' by T. H. Hamlin, an 
exceedingly useful paper on the lines of work suggested by Mr. Bateson, 
and *‘Tacuarembo,” by Mr. A. F. Bayne, with whom, above all things, 
we should like to be, when on his entomological excursions in Brazil. 
We are intensely pleased with these notes from an old friend and fellow- 
member ; they remind us of many happy hours spent in the rooms at 
the London Institution at a time, that will soon have to be defined as, 
many years ago. We hope he will write again and often. The 
number of printer’s errors in this ^Dart, are, fortunately quite unusual. 
Without looking for them, a glance at the early pages introduces one 
to “central fascial,” “ irridescent,” ^‘emergencies,” “ emergered,” 
“ICynsford,” “ Hellin’s,” “Mr. W, L. Prout,” “Mr. Prout, L. B.,” 
attantimsN ^Cjaneira” Pyramids,'' Ayantelisf' herolensisf' 
“ leplastriranaf' and many other evident cases of the MBS. not being 
followed. On p. 13 “ Malendryis ” and “ Mdendryis ” occur in suc- 
cessive lines, whilst on page 8 we read “ Sphinx pinastri alive. — Dr, 
Chapman further exhibited some bred living HpJmu' Uyustrif' the latter 
certainly not quite intelligible. We congratulate the Society on the 
standard of its work, and trust that another year these minor 
blemishes will disappear. 

The volume of Proceedinys tpf the South London KntomoLoyicaL and 
Natural History Society, for 1903, is, if not quite so bulky as some of its 
predecessors, at least quite up to the average, consisting as it does of 90 
pages, with a beautiful plate done by coiour-photography, and chart. 
There are a number of most interesting papers, which all naturalists 
should see, and the faunistic reports of the field outings make an 
excellent feature and reflect great credit on the secretaries. The chart 
of the Oxted district (ill iistrating Mr. Adkin’s report) is an excellent 
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one, and must prove exceedingly useful to all Surrey workers. The 
reports of the meetings are still excellent, and give a great deal of 
informatioii, though dates of the captures exhibited and other details 
are more often left out than inserted, in spite of the repeated requests 
of the Secretaries to be supplied with such information. Until col- 
lectors are more anxious to record the scientific facts relating to their 
exhibits than to take personal credit for the element of luck in captur- 
ing the specimens, they will possibly have the same trouble. There 
are, as is usual in these smaller Proreedinrjs, a fair number of printer’s 
errors, though these are neither so glaring, nor numerous, as those in 
the Transactiom of the sister society. In the interesting presidential 
address we find much to praise, but there is one point to criticise, niz.y. 
that in which the ex-president gives a wofully incomplete picture of 
the year’s work, so far, at any rate, as relates to the additions to the 
British fauna. Taking the “ Coleoptera ” for comparison, we find 
that the President states that “ five ” new species have been added to 
the British list, viz., (Mdement vireaeem, HydropornH hilineatuH^ 'Tetvo- 
piuw funnuh, CriucephaVuf^ polonioiH, and Ap/iaiiisticus emarymatua. As 
a matter of fact “ nine” new species were added, as recorded iDy Professor 
Beare Rerord, xvi., pp. 29-80), and, assuming the other orders to 
be as incompletely scheduled by the ex-president, it is a sei-ious item. 
The injury done is that, in the future, these summaries, worked out at 
length by successive presidents, will be assumed to be accurate, and com- 
parisons will some day be drawn between these and those of later years, and 
all attempts at sound generalisations are frustrated by erroneous data, 
surely more easily collected now, at the time when the literature can 
fairly easily be overhauled, than m the years to come when it will be much 
more difficult to get at. We hope that the next volume will contain a 
complete rmnne of the 1908 additions, as well as those of 1904, 
although one never overtakes an error once it has started. We see, too, 
no illustrations of exhibits that one would expect from a Society that 
has won such a deservedly high position in photographing natural 
history objects. These, we suppose, will come in time. The Society 
has much to be thankful for in its excellent membership, which, indeed, 
it thoroughly deserves, and one suspects that, on the whole, its officers 
and council comprise men more widely known in the entomological 
world than many of those representing more powerful societies. 
Whilst the standard of its officials remains as high as hitherto, there 
is little doubt that the Society will maintain its position as one of the 
premier natural history societies in the British Islands, and we con- 
gratulate the Society heartily on an excellent year’s work. The Pro- 
veedimja are published a,t the Society’s rooms, Hibernia Chambers, 
London Bridge, S.E. 

The Rev. C. H. Raynor is to exhibit his Abraxas pnmidarlata in 
the Zoological section at the British Association Meeting to be held at 
Cambridge, on August 17th. In the exhibit will be included several 
of the aberrations described in Ent- Rex., voL xv., pp. 821-325, and 
vol. xvi., pp, 8-11. Mr. Raynor informs us that he has this year (for 
the first time during the six years he has been working at the species) 
at last bred some male specimens of ab. Jiavofasnata, Huene. These, 
six in number, appeared in two different families, and he now has eggs- 
resulting from the pairing of four of them with female flavofasciata of 
different families. Entomologists who happen fco be present at Cam- 
bridge will find this a most interesting exhibit. 
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Majorca— Eight days’ entomology. Two new butterfly aberrations. 

By P. A. H. MUBCHAMP. 

The island of Majorca this Easter, in spite of the glorious unclouded 
midsummer sky, was chiefly remarkable from a lepidopterist’s point 
of view for the great scarcity of lepidoptera. In the daytime an 
occasional solitary white,” generally dapUdice, came to gladden 

the eyes, but not one single moth did I find after nightfall, either by 
lamplight or by sugaring ! The flowers of the island are many and 
sweet -smelling; thirty plants are, I am told, peculiar to the Baleaincs, 
and these same, being very commonly distributed all over the north- 
west, i,e., the mountainous and less highly cultivated part, make the 
country look unlike any other part of the world. There are hardly any 
tall trees, I noticed only umbrella-firs, orange, lemon, locust, olive, fig, 
and almond trees and date and other palms with several kinds of 
stunted prickly oaks. The people fatten their pigs with the figs, feed 
their horses and cattle with the locust-beans and themselves with the 
olives. I feel greatly tempted to give some little description of the 
island and its natural beauty, its inhabitants and their dances and 
ballads — especially as I found so few butterflies there. Those that I 
did find, are, however, rather interesting, and I do not consider that 
my time was absolutely entomologically lost, after all. The following 
is a list of everything netted : — Papilio machaon (5) : Red anal spot 
very large and bright, black border varying greatly in breadth, but all 
five insects having red spots in upper yellow lunules of hindwing, consti- 
tuting the ab. r^ifopunctata, Wheeler. Pieris BRASsiciE : Fairly abundant, 
underside hind wing dark greenish ground colour thickly powdered with 
dark scales; ^ , size of a large P. rapae; $ rather undersized. Pierts 
rapje: Normal size ; those having normal markings being powdered with 
black, on both upper- and undersides, the others being intermediate forms 
between ab, leucotcra and ab. immaculata, Pontia baplidice (9): Of the 
size of var. belli dice and smaller. Leptidia sin apis var. lathyri : A 
few well-marked insects. Gonepteryx gleopatra : Fairly abundant in 
places. Rather small with the orange more widely distributed over 
fore wing. Paler ground colour. Colias ebusa : The majority much 
smaller than any I have taken in Switzerland, may possibly be con- 
sidered to be the x&v. pyrenaiea, Gr.-Gr. : “ duplo minor, vix nomin- 
anda” (StaucL, Cat,). Carcharobus alce.e var. australis : Small, only 
two specimens. Polyommatus bellaruus ab. geronus : (1) Very 
brilliant, ? s with blue extending beyond orange border to fringe, 
Polyommatus icarus (5) : Very small and brightly coloured, from f to^- 
of size of l\ icarm as I take it in France and Switzerland. Euvanessa 
antiopaab. hyglea: Worn; curious to say, comparatively slow fliers and 
very easy to catch. Parargb egeria: Same size as those I took last 
Easter in Corsica, i.e., about f of normal size. Pararge megera (15) : 
Wing rounder than in type as in Corsican var. tujeliiiH ; size of latter 
with exception of one $ that is only a little smaller than type; markings 
heavier than those of titjelim but not quite so pronounced as in type ; 
underside colouring like normal Swiss insect, i.e,, more powdered with 
ash than the British form, if I may judge from four examples received 
from Mr. A. J . Hipwell. The general appearance of this butterfly, in 
spite of its heavy markings, is that of ti<jel'iufi. It was only when I 
confronted it with the Corsican insect that I discovered that I had not 

September 15th, 1904. 
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netted a series of tujelim* It is evidently an intermediate form, and 
as such I have named it Paranje wefjaera ab. ioiteyinedia. Ccenon- 
YMPHA PAMPHiLus ! This was fairly common near Palma. Four out of 
twelve insects netted proved to be well-marked specimens of var. 
mauiinata, the remaining eight are evidently a local form and constitute 
the most interesting part of my Easter catch. On the forewing under- 
side between IVi and below the apical spot is a black unpupilled 
eye surrounded by a narrow band of light tawny similar to that sur- 
rounding the apical spot. This spot is constant in ^ and ? , and is 
distinctly visible from the upperside. The markings of the hindwing 
vary as in type between ab. unicoloi\ Tutt, and ab. ocellata, Tutt. To 
this insect I propose to give 'the name of Poenonywplia pamphilun var. 
baleaiiea. Callophrys rxjbi ab. immaculata ; Fairly abundant. Eur- 
RANTHis plumistraria : Twelve specimens, no two of which are of the same 
size and markings, varying from size of insects taken at Digne to about 
one-half that size. The S' s were flying very wildly over rough ground 
and I could not get near them till 1 was fortunate enough to locate a 
2 drying her wings. Ten minutes or a quarter-of-an-hour passed by 
her side, chip boxes in hand, and net thrown aside, gave me eight S s. 
One worn S that I discarded came back repeatedly, and had to be 
boxed for awhile in order to keep it from spoiling the sport. I after- 
wards netted one more 2 (worn) and two more s on my w^ay down 
the hill. Ematurga atomaria : Very rich in colouring. Aspilates 
oGHREARiA AB. iJNicoLORATA *. One Specimen only. Tephroclysta, Sp. (?) : 
One insect that I have not yet been able to determine. As for the few 
micro-lepidoptera I have netted, lean only recognise Pmeaphora ter mi - 
nella and Pyramta eenpitalia var. interm etli alts, and I do not intend to 
work them through till those that I have taken as larvie are ready 
for identification. 

As there was so little to be done with the butterflies, I naturally 
turned my attention to other insects. I discovered that there is in the 
island only one collector of beetles, and he but a half-hearted one and 
a priest to boot. To him I wrote for permission to examine his col- 
lection, and, after much waiting, came an impolite answer (the only one I 

have received m Majorca) : “ Did I want to buy the lot ? If not 

Wherever I turned my steps I saw large families of Ateuchus latic(jllh 
rolling along closely packed balls of dung, about twenty times their 
own bulk — it struck me that they make bigger balls than their larger 
brethren A, sneer. A very common Cieindela was (\ maroeeana^ Braehy- 
rerus harharus was fairly plentiful on the hillsides, but easily passed by as 
it was always thickly coated with earth. I took i'arabm hispanus and 
another large Carabus (82mm.) dark bronze-green in colour, shaped like 
escheri and marked like fastnosus. In the scrub I took a dark-coloured 
Asida serieea, several other varieties of Asida and a few Telephorids. 
I fished out about a dozen small Cybisters from a mountain torrent, 
and swept up a certain number of tiny beetles to be worked through 
next winter. The Myriapoda, the Hemiptera and the Hymenoptera 
are particularly well represented on the island and combined tq fill up 
the spaces left in my boxes, thanks to the poverty of the butterfly 
world. I fear I am taking up too much space for so poor a catch. My 
excuse is that I myself would have given a good deal for some such 
general information before starting on my trip. Mr. Tutt kindly gave 
me the address of a British entomologist who had hunted in Majorca, 
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but as this gentleman answered my letter of inquiry too late to be of 
service, the letter not arriving till long after my return, I went on 
my way like a veritable Eobinson Crusoe. Actually I have gathered 
together a fair amount of useful information which I shall be only too 
willing to dispose of to future explorers. 


General Notes on the Larval and Imaginal habits of 
Phragmatobia fuliginosa'% 

By A. W. BACOT, F.E.S. 

The larva* described in my previous paper {aniea^ pp. 176 my.), num- 
bering some 400 or 500, were very healthy and fed up with great rapi- 
dity. They were kept indoors, at first in a glass jar, afterwards in an 8'' 
flower-pot, and were fiually transferred to a large box measuring about 
1' 6^' X 1' 6" X 2' 0" with gauze stretched across the top. Their food was 
chiefly broad-leaved plantain, but dock and various species of Saliiv were 
given as well. In habits, the larvae are typical Spilosomas behaving 
almost exactly as do those of Spiloaoma menthaUri^ S. luhncipeda, S, 
nrtirae and .S', mnidira, that I have previously reared, resting and feeding 
beneath leaves if possible, dropping on the slightest jar or disturbance, 
but not so readily if moulting, rolling up into a compact ring, then, 
after a brief interval, starting off to crawl with great suddenness and 
extreme rapidity, the stops being equally as sudden as the starts, and 
both being exceedingly erratic. In moulting, the larva selects as firm 
and well-hidden a resting-place as possible, and, if undisturbed, remains 
quiescent for the whole period, but, if disturbed, they show themselves by 
no means inactive, so far as my observation goes ; little, if any, silk is 
used, and disturbance seems to have no ill effects whatever; this, as 
with the ground-feeding Noctuids, is probably a special adaptation to 
meet the liability of disturbance at this period, which is probably much 
more frequent in ground-feeders than in species having arboreal habits. 
I am uncertain as to the exact number of moults but I believe it to be 
either five or six, possibly it is variable, certainly a variable habit would 
fit in better with my observations than a fixed one. In the adult skin, 
the larvae are dimorphic, ranging from very bright pale brown to 
almost black. I segregated half-a-dozen of each extreme, but 
found that the difference was certainly not. sexual, as ^ s and $ s 
emerged from both batches. In the first brood the larvae kept well 
together as regards growth, there being no individual laggingor racing, 
hut there was nothing like so much uniformity with the larvae of the 
second brood. 

Pupation. — As the brood was so large I made special provision for 
the larvjB to spin up by pinning a number of paper ledges round the 
sides of the box to prevent overcrowding at any one point, a some- 
what disastrous experience with Malacomma castrenstso, few years since 
having taught me that cocoon -spinning larvfe will take advantage of 
each others cocoons, to economise silk, forming dense masses of 


* These notes must not be taken as being in any sense final. They are more 
or less of a loose and scrappy nature, for I was too busy feeding this and other 
races of larv® during the month of June to allow of the close and detailed attention 
that is necessary f 01 a full and luid exact account ol iheir life-history even in eon- 
linemeiit. Publication, however, of the notes may lead to further observations by 
other lepidopterists. 
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cocoons which one must either separate and pin up separately or 
leaTe alone with the certainty of a large number of cripples and 
many failures to emerge, in its mode of pupation, the larva 
of P, fnliffinom differs widely from those of Sidilosoma urticae, S, 
me?id'ica, S. luhridpeila, and S, me7ithastri, all of which spin on the 
ground for preference in confinement, although a few cocoons are 
generally spun up among the leaves. With F. fidif/inosa, however, few, 
if any (I did not discover any), spun up on the ground, all going up, 
and many as high as possible, before spinning. A considerable pro- 
portion of the larvae, perhaps nearly one-third, did not spin with the 
others although they occupied similar situations, and rested as if about 
to moult, in fact they attempted hybernation at the end of June and 
beginning of July. From time to time, throughout the remainder of 
summer, persuaded by those too brief intervals of warmth that, what 
I presume they mistook for, the southern European winter was at an 
end, a few individuals would spin up, pupate and emerge in due course. 
I had a few specimens out in September, two or three in October, and 
one misguided individual at the beginning of November. By far the 
greater number of the hybernators, however, gradually pined away and 
died, either from want of moisture (I kept them indoors with the 
exception of a few, which I put into a cage in a cool entry facing east, 
and which fared no better than the others) or because the situation 
was not right, or the winter was too long, or from other unexplained 
causes ; at any rate they died and concern this history no further. 

The second-brood larvas, either from disparity of dates of laying 
and hatching or as I think partly from the sequence of hot and cold 
periods delaying the moults of some and urging forward those of others, 
showed a great disparity as regards speed of growth, and I had to pen 
them out on growing plants while I was away during the latter part 
of August and the first w'eek of September ; one week of this period was 
I am told, very hot, the other part of the time was wet and windy, if 
not cold. By October 1st, the greater proportion of these had pupated 
but there were many backward larvae in various stages of growth, some 
still quite small; a few, apparently adult but rather small, larvfe were 
resting as though for hybernation, but very few in proportion to the 
number of first brood larva^ that attempted it. As events proved, 
however, nearly all these subsequently spun up during the warm fine 
weather we had in October, and now (middle of November) I do not 
think that there are more than half-a-dozen hybernating. The third 
brood larvii? are considerably smaller than the first brood, but this is 
probably quite as much due to unfavorable conditions of food and 
temperature as to in-breeding. 

The emergence of the imagines was rather erratic, sometimes the 
favoured period was the forenoon, but at others the evening about 
5 p.m.-S p.m. The temperature was, I think, chiefly responsible for 
this difference, as, on hot days, most of the emergences would take 
place in the forenoon and in cooler weather towards evening. The 
time of flight and pairing was about dusk, say 8 p.m. -9.80 p.m. The 
temperature being here also the governing factor, as the moths would 
remain dormant or very sluggish in cold weather, and pairing was 
rare and very difficult to bring about, except on warm windy nights or 
when on a warm night the cage was placed in the draught from a 
window. In copulation the $ often supports the d' ? although this is 
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not invariable, and tbe moths remain together for several hours, but 
not, as a rule, for the whole night. 

The rearing of Pachetra leucophaa. 

By J. 0. DOLLMAN, F.E.S. 

A batch of eggs from Wye received from Mr. Kaye, which were laid 
on June 11th, 190B, hatched out on June 24th. The young lame 
were lii’ loJ^g on emergence and were very active and restless in 
habit. The head was large, with dark lunules and a chestnut face. 
The body grey with two subdorsai dark lines, and the anal segment 
black. It was thickly set with black hairs, and, between the 2nd and 
Brd abdominal segments, possessed a band round ihe body of a lighter 
tint than the main part. A dark plate was suggested on the pro- 
thoracic segment, and the two subdorsal lines were constructed of 
black warts, below which was also a lateral line of dark warts, all 
giving off hairy projections. The body was glabrous and shiny, and 
there was a transverse row of dark spots on the prothoracic segment 
behind the cervical plate. The legs were darkish and the xDro-legs 
of the body colour, only two pairs of the abdominal series, however, 
being fully developed, the other two pairs, on abdominal seg- 
ments 8 and 4, being still in embryo. This formation begot a 
pseudo-geometric action almost like that of the larvie of the Hypenids. 
The appearance of the larva at this early stage and its habit of 
existence were totally at variance with those of the next stage and those 
of its later periods, for while it was now eager, restless, and quick in 
movement, and was semitransparent in appearance, it developed for 
the future a dull inert method of life, and was sleek and fat in appear- 
ance, having a colour of opaque grey or tawny, with dorsal and sub- 
dorsal lines of a deeper shade of the body tint. This first change took 
place on July 7th and onwards for a few days, when the larvse seemed 
to assume their true character and appearance, which cannot be 
said to have altered materially to the final stage, with the exception 
that the markings and warts gradually became more declared and 
emphatic. The. appearance of the larva in its second stage was more 
opaque in colour and the shiny translucency had left it. The head 
was light glabrous brown or grey with t’wo dark vertical lines on the 
face. The suggestion of a cervical plate, which was observable in the 
first skin had merged into the general dorsal ground colour. The larvye 
might be roughly classified ixnder two headings, in the matter of colour, 
those that were grey in general effect and those that were tawny in tint, 
the markings in each case remaining the same in design and were 
but of a darker tint of the ground colour pertaining to the example. 
The dorsal surface was occupied with a broad stripe of the darker, 
and down the centre of this was a fine mediodorsal line of the lighter, 
tint, dividing it into subdorsal stripes. On each side of this thin fcight 
mediodorsal line, which slightly expanded at the junction of the seg- 
ments on the skinfolds, ran a broken thin line of dark reticulation, 
suggesting a fine stripe. This fine striping was also observable at the 
limit edge of the broad subdorsal line itself. Next to this fine outside 
broken dark stripe was a very fine light line, adjoining which w^as a 
space of the light ground colour for about the width of the broad dark 
dorsal surface measured from the mediodorsal light line. Nearly as wide 
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as this lighter portion, there followed a stripe of the darker tint, like 
the dorsal surface, which was supplied at each edge with the broken 
reticulated dark line. The spiracular region came next, and was 
of the lighter tint, gradually getting greenish-grey as it neared the 
ventral surface, which was of that tint. Speaking generally, the larva 
Avas light tawny or grey, with a broad darker dorsal stripe (containing 
the thin light mediodorsal line) and with a stripe on each side of the 
same darker tint, the darker surfaces being edged with still darker 
reticulated lines. These markings ran the whole length of the larva, 
from the head to the anal segment. The hrsb of the dorsal warts on 
each segment, and the wart above each spiracle, w^ere picked out strongly 
dark— more or less with the individual. The spiracles were light, 
edged with darker, and the larva still showed hairy projections, 
particularly around the head and the anal segment. The larvie 
appeared to grow quickly at this stage of existence, and were about 
-g- in. long at this record. From now they led a very sluggish life and 
remained amongst the bottom of the grass on which they were fed 
{Poti itnnna) all day, feeding apparently only at night. The feeding at 
this period resulted in the eating through the grass of elongated holes, 
near the edges of the leaf. This seemed characteristic of the feeding- 
habit for the earlier part of existence, and when about -J- in. long the 
larva fed at the edge of the leaf, in which it ate long deep notches. 
On July 20th the appearance of the larva was the same as before, in 
its markings, but it had begun to show a tendency to alteration in 
contour, having a gradual tapering shown in its form to both ex- 
tremities, though still remaining stout and obese in construction. 

On August 4th the larva was J in. long, and seemed to be 
feeding Avell and groAving faster than before. The markings Avere 
still the same hut rather deeper in character, and a sdgmental 
division at the skinfolds now showed a greenish-grey tincture 
Avhen the larva Avas extended. A A^ery fine reticulation all over its 
body-surface began to assert itself. This Avas a tint midway, in 
strength, between the lighter and darker parts on the light portion, 
and rather darker and richer in hue than the ground colour on the 
dark portions. The same sluggish existence Avas folloAved, and the 
creature show^ed an aptitude for concealment amongst the grass Avhich 
Avas very striking. On August 20fch things had not advanced greatly. 
The aspect of the larva Avas still the same, though it had groAvn to a 
length of in., and had, perhaps, developed a more marked tapering in 
its form towards the head and anal segment. Not that the head Avas 
small, but this conformation had been arrived at by a tendency to 
enlargement in the central segments. Nothing of note marked the 
progress of the larvae from this time of gradual growth up to the 
middle of September except the misfortune of losing all of the examples 
but four individuals, suddenly. Possibly this was the result of an 
unlucky feed of grass which may have become contaminated by 
animals. This is an unforeseen trouble which I cannot help thinking 
often arises in and around London, and is most disastrous in effect. 
By September 20th the larva was 1 in. long, very smooth and sleek in 
form, and looked like a very well bred handsome creature. It had all 
the graceful obesity of the slug type, the head was blunt and fairly 
large, though smaller in volume than the pro thoracic segment, into 
which it could be partly received. It was rather more yellow and 
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glabrous than the body colour, had two vertical and rather wide dark 
lines on the face, expanding downwards, and a thinner dark line 
parallel with it on each cheek. These lines were produced by broken, 
dark, and reticulated dots. The head was irregularly marked also 
with isolated dark dotting, though somewhat sparsely, and had many 
short, light, projecting setas which were set forwards and outwards. 
The segments gradually increased in size to the 4th abdominal, where 
they began to gradually decrease in volume, to finish in a sharply 
sloping way at the anal end. The fine, light, mediodorsal line was 
the lightest part on the body, and ic was now sharply defined, while 
the definition of the broad darker tone of the dorsal region, and the 
broad darker lateral striping had become very evident. The greenish- 
grey segmental divisions at the skinfolds were more pronounced than 
heretofore, and the entire larva seemed to be very delicately and evenly 
peppered with a refined reticulated tracery. The spiracles were each 
set in a small light space free from this reticulated surface, and were 
rather deeper in tint than the light ground colour around them, from 
which they were separated by a firm dark brown, or black, edging. The 
ventral area was of the light ground colour, and without detail. The 
legs and prolegs were of the same tint, the latter having a thin grey- 
black line around them for a pedal ring. The larva led a quiet un- 
demonstrative life without developing in size much, and only occasion- 
ally nibbling at the foodplant, until October 5th, when a change of 
skin was accomplished by the most forward. The alteration in 
appearance after this change was not great, but those that had hitherto 
been greyish in colour were more or less fawn-colour like the others 
had been from the first. The head, after this change of skin, was not 
different in appearance from what it had been, and the general markings 
on the body were very similar to those last recorded. The light thin 
mediodorsal line was still the leading feature, and it ran from the 
crown of the head to the anal end. Next to this was a fine dark broken 
line and then for a space of one- third of the distance to the spiracular 
line was a broad stripe of ash -coloured reticulation on an ochreous 
ground, which ran from the head to the anal end also. The outer edge 
of this broad stripe was edged with a broken and rather intermittent 
reticulated fine line, which was more darkly accentuated at the seg- 
mental divisions than elsewhere. The second third of the space, down- 
wards to the spiracular line, was occupied by a stripe of about the same 
width as the first named, only of a lighter tint. Along the centre of 
this ran a suffused and slightly marked course of reticulation, rather 
darker than the ground colour. This reticulated wart, however, 
stopped short of contact with the adjoining darker stripes on either 
side and left a thin line of the light ground colour which made a 
suggestion of two light thin stri^Des, a subdorsal, and a lateral one. 
The remaining third of the space between the mediodorsal and 
spiracular lines was occupied by a lateral stripe of darker ash-coloured 
reticulation, like the subdorsal stripe above. This was edged with 
darker, in a broken way above and below, and was scalloped out on its 
lower edge at the spiracular projections, which made a light crescent- 
shaped notch in the tint over every spiracle. This lateral stripe of 
darker tint commenced on the mesothoracic segment and terminated 
on the 8th abdominal, short of the anal development. The spiracular 
line was much corrugated and showed a strong crescent- shaped skin- 
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fold under each spiracle. It was lighter in colour than any part of the 
larva, save the mediodorsal stripe, and was firmly wrinkled in relief 
against the ventral area, which was of the same colour, though rather 
more transparent in quality. The legs and prolegs partook of the 
same effect. The detail of the darker parts of the markings were 
principally found in the warty formations. On the dorsal region there 
was a dark wart on each side of the mediodorsal line, just removed from 
it, at the junction of the segments. Outwardly from this ran a suffused 
oblique dark marking to a smaller dark wart rather more than half- 
way to the boundary of the broad subdorsal stripe. This oblique 
marking on each side of the mediodorsal stripe suggested a V-shaped 
decoration, with the apex pointing forward. Midway on each segment, 
and just removed from the mediodorsal line, was another dark wart on 
each side, and, in a line with this, halfway from it to the posterior edge 
of the segment, was an elongated small dark mark formed^ by two short 
longitudinal lines. A similar mark to this was aligned with it on the 
outside, midway to the boundary of the dark ochreous stripe on which 
they were all situated. Above each spiracle, on the dark edge of the 
lateral line, and also in front of each on the spiracular line, was a 
wart, but not so dark as those on the dorsal surface. The spiracles 
were as before, light with a dark ring around them. The short sehc 
were still in existence on the head and anal segments, though sparsely 
present. 

After this change of skin the larva seemed to desire a rest, and 
simply lay about in a lethargic state, -without feeding, for a week ; 
after which it began, languidly, to feed again, though not in a manner 
which promised early maturity. Since September 20th, when the 
larva was found to be lin. in length, very little gain in size had been 
attained. In fact, the larva was now no longer than it was three weeks 
before, but it possessed the largeness of head and general bagginess of 
aspect, which indicated that it ought to be feeding up and growing. 
Previous to this last change of skin, for a few days before it, the 
excrement of the larva was quite light iu colour and relaxed in 
consistency. It was of a pale straw-colour and looked more like some 
extrusion of entrail that that of ffeces. Only two of the remaining 
four of the larvte survived this last change of skin, and they did not 
appear to have come through the ordeal with strength or appetite. 
On October 12th one of these two remaining larvae died, never having 
fed properly since the change, but gradually dwindled away in size 
and vitality. The solitary remaining exaihple, however, commenced 
feeding well, and grew and fattened. It threw off its languid existence 
and seemed in a fair way to achieve maturity, feeding regularly and 
heartily. This, however, seemed to be but a last effort, for about 
October 24th it ceased feeding, became inert in manner, slowly 
collapsed, and shrunk as the preceding one had done. On November 
1st it was found to be dead. The only reason I can suggest for these 
disasters is, as I have already noticed, that the grass supplied from the 
local fields may have been contaminated by animals, as, while the larvj© 
were fed in the country, in their earlier existence, all had gone well. 
This is, I believe, a frequent cause of trouble with the feeding of larvse 
round and in London. The brood had received every attention, having 
had fresh food every other day, were confined and fed separately, and kept 
in a room of the same temperature. 
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Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BUEE, B.A. E.L.S., P.Z.S.. F.B.S. 

(Continued from p. 186.) 

Family IV. Empusid®. 

Genus 1. Empusa, Illiger. 

The family is characterised by the lobiform appendages of the legs 
and abdomen. This genus, the only one occurring in Europe, has 
also a conical protuberance between the eyes ; the antennae of the 
male are pectinate and the pronotum long and slender. Only one 
species is found in Western Europe. 

1. Empusa boena, Charpentier. 

Greenish, testaceous ; easily recognised by the peculiar form of the 
vertex and lobed legs and abdomen. Length of body, 60mm. ^ , 
67mm. $ ; of pronotum, 24mm. ^ , 26mm. 2 ; of elytra, 40mm. ^ , 
85mm. $ . 

Found in moist places in hot districts on shrubs and grass. It is 
adult in May. Finot remarks that the larvae, which can be easily 
reared on flies, are commonly kept as pets by invalids, on account of 
their amusing antics. 

In France it is common in the southern parts ; Provence, Toulouse, 
Cannes, Hyeres, Tarbes, Medoc, Bordeaux, Toulon, Ollioules, Aix, 
Garaman, Haute Garonne, Draguignan, Bagnols, Valence. In Spain 
it is wddely distributed, occurring as far north as Coimbra in 
Portugal, and Longrono, also Granada, Malaga, Madrid, Guadalajara 
are given as localities. It occurs in Sardinia, and in Italy is recorded 
from Florence, Sicily, and Serravalle and Scrivia in Liguria. 

Section III. Euorthoptera. 


Division I : Phasmidea. 

This group is represented in Europe by but two genera, closely 
allied to each other, with very few species. 

They are herbivorous, sluggish and harmless insects, familiar on 
account of their stick-like build ; the Eurox^ean genera are entirely 
apterous ; the antenna3 are somewhiat thick and shorter than the 
anterior femora ; the whole body is slender and cylindrical, and the 
legs slender. 

Family I. BAciLLiDiE. 

Table of Genera. 


1 . Intermediate and posterior tibiae with inferior carina 
forked at the apex ; cerci d straight or slightly 
curved at the apex ; abdomen $ not notably com- 
pressed nor attenuated near the apex; ova ’almost 

globose 

1.1. Carina beneath middle and posterior tibise simple, 
not forked at the apex ; cerci s dilated and toothed 
at base, then curved ; abdomen ? notably com- 
pressed and attenuated near apex ; ova elongate, 
oblong 


1. Bacillus, Latr. 


2. Leptynlv, Pantel. 


Genus 1. Bacillus, Latreille. 

In this genus the carina under the middle and posterior tibi® 
IS forked at the apex, forming a small triangular area. Only two 
species occur in Western Europe. 
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Table of Species. 

1. Anlenneo of s us long as mesonotum ; anterior 
femora unarmed, the middle and hinder pair with 
two spines beneath at the apex on both sides ; 
antenme of ? from 20 to 25 segments ; anterior 
femora with two or four small teeth on the outer 
margin 1. uossii, Fabr. 

1.1. Antennse of much shorter than mesonotum ; an- 
terior femora toothed beneath, the middle and 
hinder pair lobed above at the apex and toothed 
beneath ; antennae of ? of 13 segments ; anterior 
femora unarmed 2. gallicus, Charp. 


1. Bacillus rossii, Fabr. 

Length af body, 58mm. -62mm. J , 90mm. -105mm. $ ; of antenna?, 
10mm.-12mm. , 7‘5mm.-9mm. ? ; of mesonotum, 10*5inm. , 

15* 5mm. ? ; of posterior femora, 17*5mm.-19mm. ^ , 18mm. -24mm. $ . 

This species is a native of the extreme south of Europe, where it 
may be found all the year round on shrubs and bushes in hot places. 
In France at Hyk*es, Cannes, Sainte-Maxime, Draguignan. In Spain 
at Barcelona. In Italy it is said to occur throughout the country, and 
also in Sardinia. It occurs also in the North of Africa, Dalmatia, and 
Greece. The male is excessively rare, and has not been recorded from 
France ; it is said to be less rare in Sardinia. 

2. Bacillus gallious, Charpentier. 

Length of body, 52mm. -54mm. ^ , 62mm. -68mm. ? ; of antennae, 
Bmm. d', 4mm. 9; of mesonotum, Pd' , 12mm. 9; of posterior 
femora, lOmra. d' > 15mm. 9 . 

This species is also a native of southern Europe. The female is 
not uncommon in the centre and south of France ; it is recorded from 
Nice, Meung, Orleans, Hykes (d' and 9 ), He de Re, La Bernerie, He de 
Noirmoutiers, Tarbes, Mans, Ancenis, Le Blanc (Indre), Touraine, 
Clisson, Pornic, Blois, and even as far north as Fontainebleau. In 
Spain it is noted from Malaga. In Italy at Voltaggio, Pegli, Abruzzi, 
and in Sicily. It occurs in Algeria and Greece. The male is 
excessively rare. 

Genus 2. Leptynia, Pantel. 

This genus differs from the preceding as explained in the table. 
Two species only are known, both peculiar to Spain. 

Table of Species. — Males. 

1. (j . Small and slender; middle and hinder femora 
unarmed, the former reaching the end of the 3rd 
abdominal segment, the latter the middle of the 
7th or beginning of the 8th ; the anal segment is 
as large as the 9th ; cerci distinctly dilated before 
the tubercle, the latter not veiy distinct, nearly 

vertical, not forming an acute angle with the cercus 1 . hispanica, Bolivar. 
1.1. d . Larger and stouter ; middle and hinder femora 
with the keel beneath at the apex, armed with 
r-egular denticulations, rather short ; the former 
reaching the middle of the 3rd segment of the 
abdomen, the latter the middle of the 6th or some- 
times of the 7th segment ; anal segment distinctly 
shorter than the 9th. Cerci less distinctly dilated 
before the tubercle, which is elongate, dentiform, 
and forms an acute angle with the cercus .. 2. attenuata, Pantei. 
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Females. 

1. ?. Smaller; meso> and metathorax piranulatecl ; 
all femora unarmed ; apical part of abdomen 
(segments 8, 9, 10) hardened, punctulated, keeled 
above, convex as seen from side ; anal segment 

cLicullate and spathiforin, and pointed . . . . 1. hispanica, Bolivar. 

1.1. ? . Smaller, more slender; meso- and metathorax 
smooth above ; middle and hinder femora denti- 
culate at the apex beneath or unarmed ; last 
dorsal segments strongly attenuated, not hardened 
nor punctated ; anal segment as in Bacillm, 

rounded at apex 2. attenuata, Faniel. 

1. Leptynia hispanica, Bolivar. 

Length of body, 35mm. -39mm. ^ , 48mm.-58mm. ^ ; of antenme, 
6mm. ^ , 3‘2mm.-3-5mm. $ ; of mesonotum, 6*8mm.-7*5mm. 3 , 
7’9mm.-10mm. $; of posterior femora, 13mm. -14mm. 3i 11mm.- 
ISnim. $ . 

A. native of northern and central Spain. 

2. Leptynia attenuata, Pantel. 

Length of body, 42mm. -50mm. 3 , 48mm.-60miii. 2 ; of antennae, 
5-8mm.-6mm. 3 , 3*8mm.-4-8mm. 2 ; of mesonotum, 8-5min.-9mm. 3 » 
9*5mm.-9*9mm. 2 ; of posterior femora, 15-5mm.-18mm. 3 , 13mm.- 
17mm. 2 • 

Occurs in Portugal at San Fiel, and in Spain at Talavera, Cepeda. 
south of Salamanca, and Urda above Toledo. 

(To be continued,) 

“Types’* in Natural History. 

By GEOEGE WHEELEB, M.A. 

{Concluded from p. 202.) 

In the ‘‘Revision of the Sphingides ” an importance is assigned to 
the first individual, or individuals, of a species known to science in 
respect of nomenclature, which none of the later discovered specimens 
can acquire, and this position appears to be approved by Dr. Chapman. 
I maintain that such an importance is wholly fictitious and arbitrary, 
and because fictitious and arbitrary, therefore unscientific, that is, it 
is grounded on convention and not on knowledge of the species. Of 
course, if stability of nomenclature is the be-all and end-all of science 
to ^vhich everything else has to give way, one understands the necessity 
for doing violence unutterable to grammar and orthography, and the 
all-importance of the “ literary type,” but then we get back to the 
original question, why have a classification at all ? Why not be 
content with a single name with which to label our cabinet specimens ? 
On the other hand, if there are other considerations more import- 
ant, ^vhich the invaluable W'ork done by Dr. Chapman, Mr. Prout 
and the authors of the “ Revision ” shows at a glance that they 
would be the first to concede, why should we be expected to act 
as if we thought this consideration came first ? Why should we cast 
aside the most elementary rules of grammar and the universally 
recognised forms of classical orthography ? Why, above all, should 
we not be content to allow our specific nomenclature to change with 
the growth of our knowledge of individual species, just as we have all 
agreed to let our generic nomenclature change as our knowledge of 
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the connections and distinctions between diiierent species increases 
Surely it is not illogical to treat the nomenclature of species in the 
same way as that of genera, tribes and families, nor unscientific to 
consider knowledge of the phylogeny and distribution of species of 
more importance than cabinet labels. 

To this point I shall have to recur. Meanwhile, to make my 
position clearer, and to answer the objections made to it, let me come 
down to details. I heartily rejoice that it is in the power of so 
insignificant a person as myself to supply so eminent a naturalist as 
Mr. Prout with much of the information which he expresses himself 
in the April number of the llecord as being anxious to acquire. 
'' Is it conceivable,” he asks, “ that any thoughtful entomologist has 
really imagined a type form exists in nature apart from the subjectivity 
of the individual student?” It is, of course, open to question whether 
lam ‘‘thoughtful” or even an “entomologist,” as neither of these 
terms is defined (my critic, I notice, very rightly hungers for definitions) 
in the paper in question ; but certainly, I not only imagine, but am 
entirely confident, that a type form does exist in nature, probably in 
every case, in the perfectly objective sense in which I use the word. 
As to what this sense is, Mr. Prout has accused me of placing myself 
“ in a hopelessly unscientific position by not even attempting approxi- 
mately to define ” my “ conception.” I am very sorry to be obliged, 
in self-defence, to point out that I have explained on page 8 of my 
Introduction, that I hold that the word “type” should be restricted 
to the “ most generally distributed form.” I further explained that 
I did not consider this to be ideal, as what Mr. Prout so excellently 
calls the “ phylogenetic type ” is scientifically preferable ; but as all 
the probabilities are obviously in favour of the most widely distributed 
form being the most ancestral, and therefore the “phylogenetic type,” 
as well as the most numerous, and therefore the “numerical type,” 
and consequently also the “ average type,” it seems to me that my 
original definition of the “ type ” as “ the most generally distributed 
form ” was less wide of the ideal than I had myself imagined. With 
regal’d to applying tests to wing-markings only, it would, of course, be 
both illogical and unscientific to do so, but in most cases more 
fundamental difierenees would involve apedjk distinction. Incidentally 
my definition supplies an answer to another of Mr. Prout’s criticisms. 
Taking the “ type ” to be the “ most generally distributed form,” I do 
not consider it to be in any way “ a miracle of good luck ” that in the 
vast majority of cases the species have “ happened to be first described 
from specimens conforming to” my “ideas of a type”; on the 
contrary, I should regard it as a miracle of ill-luck, not to say a 
monument of premature definition, if the first described forms had 
not been almost always in my sense typical. Further, if such a 
miracle of ill-luck had occurred, I should certainly have been “ logical 
enough to inundate ” him “ with changes ” without the slightest 
compunction, a contingency which it is happily unnecessary to con- 
template. Perhaps, by the way, Mr. Prout would take pity on my 
stupidity and explain what precise meaning the expression “ type of 
a name ” is intended to convey ; I have puzzled my head over it for 
some time and cannot understand it; it evidently means somethimj, 
but the something eludes me. Another point on which Mr. Prout 
much desires enlightenment is how a stable nomenclature can possibly 
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be based on such a type form as he says I have not defined. The 
criticism in this form is obviously unanswerable, but the critic begs the 
question. Where in my writings (they are not numerous) will he find 
that I have ever regarded a stable nomenclature as being of anything 
more than a trifling importance ? It is, after all, a mere matter of 
convenience, and, in my humble judgment, convenience is not for a 
moment to be compared in value with scientific truth. I entirely agree 
with him that only omniscience can produce a completely fixed 
nomenclature, and if I am asked with surprise, ‘ ‘ Do not you, then, 
regard a fixed nomenclature as a thing to be aimed at ? ” I can only 
reply, '' Certainly, just as I regard the eradication of sin, or the 
elimination of disease, and I consider them all three about equally 
distant.” The putting of convenience before fact may be practical, 
but surely the putting of fact before convenience ought not to be 
stigmatised as ‘‘ unscientific.” And, after all, as the miracle of ill- 
luck has not occurred, the cases in which specific nomenclature would 
have to be altered by the interchange of a specific and a varietal name 
are so few that even the inconvenience is practically negligeable. A 
further difficulty suggested by Mr. Prout is purely artificial. In cases 
where the two sexes have been named simultaneously and differently 
under the mistaken impression that they were different species, it is 
surely a recognised principle that the name of the 2 is retained for 
both sexes, the ? being regarded as the higher organism, since it is 
in some cases capable of unassisted reproduction ; in cases where only 
one sex was described, as in Tapilio jiara, the name naturally belongs 
to both sexes, and it is only in a case where one or both sexes were 
described from an unusual form, which, but for this accident, would 
have been regarded as an aberrational one, that any change of nomen- 
clature would be involved, the first name assigned to the form which 
subsequently proved to be the most widely distributed being retained 
as the specific, the other, though earlier, being regarded as a varietal 
or aberrational appellation. 

A moment’s digression here. It will be seen on reference to my 
Introduction, page 3, that I have expressed myself as most humbly 
open to correction with regard to the application of my principles to 
particular cases, and with regard to Pnlyommatus Teams I appear to be 
at fault. My statement as to the first described form was taken from 
Tutt’s British Butter 174, and so certain did I feel of IMr. Tutt’s 
accuracy in a matter of this kind, that I did not verify the reference. 
Herr Gillmer, however, who has written a critique of my work, 
extending over several numbers of the Societas Kniomoloffica, and who 
is about to do me the further honour of translating it into German, 
has lately written to me quoting Eottemburg’s description of the 2 as 
being dark-brown, with a border of orange spots, in which case, of 
course, the name Icarus would, on my own principle, hold good, and 
Alej'is must once more be dropped. But even though this particular 
case should fall through, the principle is in no way affected. 

It was not in ignorance of what is meant by the ^‘literary 
type ” (as both Dr. Chapman and Mr. Prout seem to have supposed) 
that I wrote as I did, and I still claim for my theory what I have 
claimed all along. I claim that it is logical, because specific 
nomenclature, if it be anything more than a matter of labels, is 
the first step in classification, and it is more logical to treat all 
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the steps of classification in the same way, not expecting a perfect 
fixity of nomenclature in one step which we admit can only be 
gradually obtained in others : I claim that it is scientific, becanse it is 
based on knowledge, and, therefore, changes with the growth of know- 
ledge, dismissing as unjustifiable all arbitrary definitions and fictitious 
values, putting facts before convenience, and relegating complete fixity 
of nomenclature to the region of unattainable ideals, rather than 
regarding it as a fetish to w^hich everything must be sacrificed ; I claim 
that it is in accordance with common sense, because it. does not compel 
us to violate elementary rules of grammar and orthography, and still 
more because it does not, like the opposite theory, drag literature into 
conflict with science, but renders it possible for nomenclature to be an 
illustration of the knowdedge gradually acquired, rather than a fixed 
stumbling block to the easy expression of some branches of that know- 
ledge. I dare not expect that these claims will be granted, but I hope 
they may be fairl}^ considered, and at the worst — ^^liberari anhnaui 
meam,"' 

[Any other communications on this matter should not exceed 
more than one page of print. We have so much entomological 
material in hand that space is not available for long articles on a 
subject which must alwavs belong purely to the literary specialist. — 
Ed.] ^ 

A Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, Vol. iv, by 
J. W. Tutt, F.ES. 

By W. BATESON, M.A., F.R.S. 

A slight delay in the publication of vol. iv of Mr. Tutt’s important 
work was necessary, in order to enable Mr. G. Wheeler to prepare the 
synopses of this volume, and to complete the general index to the four 
volumes now published. All who use the book will be grateful to Mr. 
Wheeler for these valuable additions to the work, but, perhaps, the 
obligation will be most felt by those Teho, like the present writer, 
without being professed entomologists, have frequent occasion to refer 
to entomological evidence. On previous occasions attention was called 
to the importance of Mr. Tutt’s collections of facts relating to hybridity, 
variation, and other phenomena of great general interest, records 
hitherto for the most part hidden by masses of information which only 
the specialist will read. By IMr. Wheeler’s labours these difficulties 
are now removed, and, as a work of reference, the utility of the book is 
vastly increased. The high qualities which characterised the earlier 
volumes are present equally in the new one. Each species is treated 
with the thoroughness that Mr. Tutt and his collaboriitors always bring 
to bear on the subjects they undertake. Whenever possible the several 
instars of development from egg to imago have been examined afresh 
for this work, and every dej)arture from normality is minutely described. 
The lepidoptera ofter unique opportunities for such studies in develop- 
mental variation, but never before have they been used on so compre- 
hensive a scale. Morphologists have long devoted themselves to the 
precise study of developmental histories. The phylogenetic significance 
of every feature has been repeatedly discussed, the freest assumptions 
being made as to the manner of omission or intercalation of stages. 
But though in lepidoptera such omissions and intercalations may very 
readily be witnessed as actual variations, embryologists have but 
seldom given attention to these facts. We cannot doubt that the 
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appearance of Mr. Tutt’s treatises will do much to promote the study 
of such suggestive phenomena, and lead to a further recognition of 
their bearing on the problems of development and evolution of types. 
Every fact yet ascertained respecting the structure, physiology, and 
mode of occurrence of each species is given with the utmost detail, so 
that the work has become rather a series of monographs than a hand- 
book. The biologist who requires a summary of all that is known 
regarding most subjeccs — as the polymorphism of the larva in euphorhiae 
or atropoHj the invariability and singular habits of the imago of atella- 
tanwi, the modes of oviposition, the production of the “squeak” of 
atroponj the seasonal phenomena of immigrating forms — may go to the 
new British Lepidopiera , with the certainty that he will there find 
everything that is known up to the date of publication, accurately 
compiled and set forth. 

On all these points Mr. Tutt has done well to err on the side of 
inclusion, even if some prolixity result. The student, with the help of 
Mr. Wheeler’s synopses and index, can now find his way to what he 
wants to know. But, as volume succeeds volume, the conviction grows 
that the profusion of detail which has a use where genuine problems 
and little-studied points of physiology are concerned, is meaningless in 
the case of capture-records and locality-lists for cosmopolitan species. 
It is not in a spirit of criticism, but in the genuine desire to further his 
magnificent undertaking, that I appeal to Mr. Tutt on this question. 
The present volume deals with twelve species in 471 pp. Of these no 
less than 74 pp. are occupied with closely printed matter which I find 
it impossible to suppose that any one will ever read. For stellatarum 
and convolvuli, admittedly cosmopolitan, I find 9 pp. of solid brevier 
type, giving localities alone, which might as well be the index of a 
Gazetteer for any scientific purpose they will serve. All this informa- 
tion had to be collected, written, set, corrected, and printed. Surely 
the time of an able and very busy man would have been better spent 
in dealing with the essential features of the two or three more species 
which these lists crowd out. 

Every naturalist must hope that Mr. Tutt may be enabled to deal 
with at least the most important of the groups as yet untouched. In 
the new preface he states, what is but too true, that, at the present 
rate, this hope can never be fulfilled. Yet much might be done by the 
substitution of summaries for these portentous lists of places and dates, 
to the great profit of entomological science. Had this course been 
follow-ed from the first, we might now be expecting shortly to receive 
vol. v. Would not the list of subscribers feel a certain benefit also ? 

Where scientific judgment is concerned, Mr. Tutt’s treatment has 
every ap]iearance of soundness. In his revision of the Eumorphiiije, 
he comes to the conclusion that the seven British species are outlying 
representatives of four distinct tribes. This is a point on which only 
specialists can profess to judge, though since we are informed that 
Messrs. Rothschild and Jordan have made independently the same 
decision, this coincidence of testimony may be taken as decisive. 
Further, in Mr, Tutt’s opinion, each of our own species should be 
regarded as of a separate genus. No^w there may be marked points 
of difference, but if all animals and plants were judged by similar 
criteria, union into' genera would probably have to be abandoned, as 
serving no useful purpose. Whatever may be held regarding species, 
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ife may now, I believe, be conceded that generic units have no recognis- 
able physiological or evolutionary meaning. Generic names bring 
together species which have so much in common, that it is convenient 
to think of them habitually in association, leaving their differences to 
be sufficiently emphasised by the specific names. These groupings 
have no natural significance definite enoiujh for tjeneral recaijjiition. It 
is, therefore, surely best in every case of doubt to maintain, rather than 
to subdivide, genera, lest we come to have two names w’here one is 
enough. 

A considerable section of the book is devoted to a recital of the 
facts regarding alleged hybrids between the various Eumorphids. Mr. 
Tutt states that in only one of these instances has it been declared that 
the actual pairing of the two species {elpenor and porcellus) been 
observed, and this case he doubts. He is certainly right in insisting 
on caution before accepting as evidence of hybridisation phenomena 
which may -well be variational. But, after examining the evidence he 
has collected, I can find no clear reason for deciding, as Mr. Tutt does, 
aijaimt the hybridisation view- Pending experiment, the nature of 
these eases should be regarded as simply problematical. I have an 
impression that Mr. Tutt’a bias is here determined partly by his judg- 
ment on the question of generic subdivision. Nevertheless, the 
hypothesis that the so-called hybrids are variations connecting the two 
putative parental forms, somewhat weakens the emphasis laid on the 
generic distinctions. Moreover, as Mr. Tutt is doubtless well aware, 
there are many groups, both of animals and iffants, in which hybrids 
occur between types, which all of us agree should be treated as 
generically distinct. The successful continuation of Mr. Tutt’s book 
is so important to entomology, and especially evolutionary science, for 
which it contains the raw material in plenty, that I trust both he and 
his collaborators will give earnest consideration to the recommendation 
made above. Every page unnecessarily included delays the ]progress of 
the whole and tends to obscure its high scientific qualities. If a wdse 
course of compression be followed, we may look forward to acquiring, 
within a reasonable time, a treatise w^hich wall be nothing less than 
eorpun of human knowledge respecting the natural history of British 
lepidopteriv* Such a Avork will rapidly make itself known, and must 
infallibly find its w’'ay to every scientific library. 

Egg and newly»hatched larva of Brenthis thore [irith two plateH). 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D., E.Z.S., F.E.S. 

These eggs were sent to me by Mr. Tutt, my notes of them have 
the date of July 26th, 1903, as that on which they were laid and for- 
warded by Mr. W. H. Bt. Quintin, to Mr. Tutt. When I received them 
several eggs were dead and several had hatched, and the young larvie 
dead and shrivelled up. By exposure to moisture the larval structure 
as to hairs, etc., became easily examined, and Mr. Tonge made photo- 
graphs of the eggs and young larvsB. Those of the egg include a 
notably successful one of the micropylar area of the egg. These are 
severally reproduced herewith. 

Description of eoct. — A tall upright egg, rather thimble- shaped. 
Height l*0Bmm. Width near base 0*7mm., at 0*16min. from top 
0*6mm., but midway .between these two points it is more than 0*6mm., 
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Egg of Brenthis thore. 
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the sides being rounded, and the outline passing in a regular curve on to 
the top, which is rather flattened. The micropylar area is, indeed, in a 
decided depression. The primary (longitudinal, upright) ribs are 
prominent and rather sharp, and stand up, flange-like, round the 
micropylar depression. Below the middle of the egg they are nineteen 
in number in the only one actually counted. Round the micropyle they 
are nine. They increase chiefly at about 0-15mm.-0‘2mm. from the 
top by an intermediate rib starting from the middle of a secondary 
(transverse) rib. But sometimes a rib gives way to two, and sometimes 
the origin is as low as half-way down. The secondary ribs are well- 
marked fine raised lines, usually opposite each other on each side of 
the (primary) ribs, and at intervals of about 0*04mm. The micropylar 
rosette consists of about 11 cells, is about 0-025mm. in diameter, and 
is surrounded by two rows of cells a little larger than those of th^ 
rosette, there is then a third row of larger ones, which are followed by 
the cells between the secondary ribs. Across these is about 0*12mm. 

The NE^vLY-HATCHED LARVA. — This has a length of about 2* 6mm. 
when fully stretched, its width is about 0*4mm., and the length of the 
hairs is 0*3mm. The head is black and the tubercles very dark, 
nearly black, the hairs are dark, finely spiculated, and of very uniform 



Fig. a. — Brenthis thore. — 1. AbdominaJ segment 2 of larva, x50 (top 
tigure) showing setae i, ii and iii abo\e spiracle, iv-j-v + vi and vii below spiracle. 
2. Spiculated hair with swollen extremity x 180. 8. Pint of same hair x 400. 

length. The tubercles (Fig. A, no. 1) have large chitinous plates com- 
pletely covering the larva whilst it is small, and before it has become 
expanded by feeding or otherwise. Each plate is about 0.08mm. wide. 
Those of 1 and ii are flattened somewhat against each other (Fig. A., no. 
1, X 50) , i, li and iii carry one hair each. The spiracle is hardly tinted and 
difflcLilt to see. Below the spiracle is a very large tubercle carrying six 
’hairs (five only on a forward and backward segment or two) ; this 
tubercle has the appearance of a rounded boss and the several hairs 
cannot be differentiated as being those of different tubercles (iv, v, vi, 
etc.) Below this is a solitary tubercle with one hair. This terminates 
the series of long hairs. Below, and at base of prolegs, are two shorter 
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hairs. On the 1st and 2nd abdominals at a rather higher level, is a 
longish plate with one hair, not so long as those above ; below this one 
is a single-haired tubercle, and again another before the ventral line is 
reached, three tubercles at about equal distances apart, below the long- 
haired series. They are nearly in the middle line of the segment, the 
lowest being a trifle posterior to the others. On the 1st thoracic is a 
plate carrying a pair of median front bristles, one at each posterior corner 
and two towards the anterior corner, four on either side. Below the 
anterior angle of plate is a solitary hair, and another below and behind 
this. Next a tubercle with two long hairs. On the 2nd and Brd thoracic 
i and ii seem to range with those on abdominal segments, iii has two 
hairs, iv (?) has four hairs on 2nd, and five on 3rd. The 9th abdominal 
segment has only one tubercle in place of i and ii, 10 has an anal plate 
^with four long hairs on each side, and a row of short simple hairs 
along its hind margin. 

The anal prolegs appear to have ten large hooks arranged along 
frds of a circle. The ventral prolegs are on distinct bosses, and have 
columns or pedicels about 0*lmm. high, and 0*05mm. thick, and 
slightly enlarged at the circlet of hooks. This circlet appears to possess 
seven hooks, but to be without them on the outer side. The true legs 
are of an usual appearance, with several very long bristles, especially 
two at end of middle joint (tibia) ; the bristles are faintly spiculated. 
Along with the claw is a long claw-shaped hair, placed above the claw 
proper, and rather longer than it. This is not either of the two 
shorter lateral straight hairs. The hairs on the legs are very faintly 
spiculated. The long hairs of body (Fig. A., no. 2, x 130, Fig. A., no. 
3, X 400) as well as being spiculated, have a slightly swollen extremity, 
and this sometimes looks balloon-like, sometimes serrated or spiculated. 
It does not seem to have any aperture, or is the balloon appearance due to 
a delicate membrane that may very easily rupture and afford the aperture 
usually present in such hairs ? The hairs have a double outline as of 
a central tube. The general surface is covered by minute, apparently 
very sharp, points. 

The ocelli present four in a curve, a fifth in the line of curve but 
somewhat separated, and at the base of the antenna, and a sixth, near 
the centre of the curve in which the others lie. The jaws have four 
large teeth and a smaller one behind, and several very small ones in 
front. On the anterior aspect the large teeth appear coarsely serrated. 
The antenna has (1) a narrow basal ring, (2) a large joint rather 
longer than broad, carrying a long bristle, two narrow processes 
(thicker than bristles), and (3) a small joint, which again carries a 
minute hair, two rounded processes, and (4) a minute joint with a fine 
hair, and (5) a minute process. This description probably overlooks 
several fine hairs and processes. If the basal ring and terminal process 
be joints, then the antenna has five joints. * 

Explanation op Plate IX. 

1. Egg of Brenthis thore x 20. 

2. Micropyle of egg of Brenthis thore x 180. 

Explanation op Plate X. 

1. Newly-hatched larvse of Brenthis thore x 10. 

2, Eggshells of Brenthis thore (stuck on black paper) x 20. 
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Note on the early stages of Brenthis thore« 

By W, T. TRAVIS. 

As an addendum to the note on this subject by Mr. W. H. St. 
Quintin, in the Ent, Record^ vol. xv., pp. 801-2, and also to Dr. Chap- 
man’s longer article appearing in the current no. (pp. 236 et seq,) I send, 
at the instigation of Mr. St. Quintin, the following particulars of the 
larvae of Brenthis thore^ which we obtained from eggs laid in captivity 
when Mr. St. Quintin and I were staying at Pontresina last July 
(1903). The 20 eggs which Mr. St. Quintin handed to me hatched on 
the journey home, at Zurich, and were fed on the common dog-violet, 
although Mr. St. Quintin found that they would eat the common 
yellow violet which was no doubt their foodplant where w’e caught the 
insect. The young larvae were quite black, but after what I believe to 
have been the first change of skin (it may have been the second), the only 
one I got safely home had four conspicuous bright yellow spots on the 
4th, 6th, 8th, and 10th abdominal segments, on either side. In this 
condition I placed it in the garden, protected from rain, but exposed to 
the air, on a plant of yellow violet. I found it again in May, strong 
and well and exactly the same as I had seen it in October. 

It now fed rapidly and changed a skin, and the yellow spots became 
dully and the caterpillar not so black. It changed one more skin, and 
then its appearance was as like as possible to the figure of the larva 
of BrentJm selene in Hoffman’s book of the larvae of the lepidoptera of 
Europe. The spines were of a dull yellow or red tint and the spots 
almost gone. I unfortunately crushed it on a leaf when it had hung 
itself up for pupation at the end of May. 


:e^otes on collecting, Etc. 

SeNTA TJIiViE AND LeUCANIA OBSOLETA AT BoCHESTEK. It haS loUg 

been known that Senta idvae and Leucania obsoleta were to be taken in 
most of the Thames marshes between Hartford and Sheerness, but it 
appears not yet to have been recorded from the Medway marshes. I 
have, therefore, pleasure in recording single specimens of these species 
from the Eochester district during the last day or two. — J. Ovenden, 
Frindsbury Road, Strood. July 1904. 

Spring Lepidoptera in 1904. — For comparative purposes dates 
are always instructive. Compared with 1903, the spring of 1904, 
so far as vegetation and lepidoptera are concerned, has been very 
backward, as the following comparative dates will show: Sallows 
in bloom — 1903, March 8th; 1904, April 1st. Hawthorn in 
leaf — 1903, February 9th; 1904, April 2nd. Blackthorn in 
flower-5-1908, March 24th; 1904, April 22nd. Pieris rapae put in 
an appearance on April 19th, and Selenia hUunaria and Ant idea 
hadiata were taken in the moth-trap on April 14th. Sallows were un- 
workable, as the bushes here are in very exposed situations, and a furious 
gale set in on April 1st, and lasted with but slight intervals till the 12th, 
by which time the blossom was pretty w^ell beaten to pieces ; then fol- 
lowed wet nights which finished off matters. Plum-blossom has so far 
proved unattractive, but one or two Tacniocampa yothica and some 
dilapidated Hyhernia maryinaria visited the blackcurrant blossom the 
last few nights of April. The small race of Amhlyptilia acanthodactyla 
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found here certainly hybeniates in the imaginal stage, as I generally take 
a few examples on the moor in the early spring, and the moth is plenti> 
ful in August. What is its likely foodplant on the moor ? I do not 
think Stachys sylvatica grows there, at least I have not seen it anywhere 
near the spots where A. cicantJwdactyla occurs. — (Bev.) C. D. Ash, M.A., 
Skipwith. lifay 1904. 

Lepidoptera in Hants. — Spring insects seem to have been very late 
and extremely scarce in the New' Forest. On May 3rd, I worked all 
day in the forest, and only obtained four Boarmia cinctaria and two 
Eiqjithecia irriyuata after hours of searching. By the end of June, 
however, collecting has greatly improved and insects are fairly plenti- 
ful, although sugar is,' up to the xM'esent, absolutely useless. The most 
important capture in this neighbourhood has been that of Phryxm 
Uvornica, of which species about a dozen have been taken. I had one 
brought to me on May 20th, but, unfortunately, it had been rather 
roughly treated . This specimen w^as kept in a tumbler for tw'o or 
three days, and then transferred to a cigarette box, in which it laid one 
egg, w^hich duly hatched, the larva now^ feeding on vine. Mr. Hooker 
had one brought to him a w'eek after. Mr. McRae took three at 
rhododendrons, and Mr. Jackson three more. Hr. Crallan had two or 
three brought to him, one of which laid about twenty eggs, some of 
which he kindly handed over to me to keep mine company. Mr. 
Harpur Ciwe, of Melton, took one which flew" into his room, and Mr. 
Druitfc, of Christchurch, saw one on several occasions, but failed to catch 
it, whilst Mr. Dallas also saw one w'hich he failed to secure. Whitsun- 
tide was spent at Lyndhurst, but insects were scarce and the weather 
bad. A few' Lithmia aureola^ Kupitheda ymillata^ Bapta tauiinata^ B, 
tewerata^ etc., being taken, but only very sparingly, whilst sugar pro- 
duced nothing. More recently in this neighbourhood I have been 
taking at dusk Emmeleda ajjlnitata and E, (Jecolomta, and during 
the day Kutlieiumia Keutana nrldata, Eitlepia crihvffm, 

Lithoda Aqnlaten atriyillarla ami PJu/da jjalionboUa. Good 

larvte, such as those of Eola liylopJiila (jnerauv*, Boarmia 

rohoraria, AspJialia ridiohs, etc., have been almost extinct for the past 
tivo years. — B. 13. Rorertson, Boutliborne Road, Boscombe. Jimc 
1904. [Considering that the Natitrul llidovy of the Bn'tidi Lepi- 
doptera^ vol. iv., was published before these 1904 specimens of 
Phrymn livornica were captured, and that it was there stated, on p. 160, 
that descriptions of the egg and first two instars of this species were still 
absolutely desiderated by European lepidopterists, we do sincerely trust 
that Dr. Crallan or Major Robertson has added, now that opportunity 
has occurred, these scientific details to our knowledge, and will pub- 
lish the same. To simply rear a species like this for imagines (of 
which dozens of examples are available from dealers at a fey pence 
each) appears to us to be purposeless, compared wdth the completion 
of our knowledge of the life- history of a common species, of w'hich 
eggs and young larvfe, how'ever, are rarely enough obtained. — Ed.] 

Spring Lepidoptera. — Habits of Micropteryx aueeatella. — Owdng 
to cold winds very little could be done in the spring, either with larvas 
or with perfect insects. Larvaj of Ayrotia ayathiua have been very 
scarce, and only single examples have been swept where dozens w^ould 
be obtained in an ordinary season. The same remark applies to 
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beating for larvae of Zephyr us querciiSf and Cleora lichenaria has 
not been seen in a locality where, in ordinary seasons, dozens might 
be beaten. Among imagines scarcely any spring butterflies were 
about. I only saw two Cyaniris aryiolus^ no Pararye eyeria, a 
very few Euchloe cardammeSf and Pier is najn. The light traps 
have produced very little — only a few Nola confusalis, Lithosia 
sororcida, and Pendca trepida (one a $ , the first I have taken at 
light), and usually common things have occurred, but very sparingly. 
There were no suitable days for Micro-collecting, owing to high winds, 
until May 25th, on Avhich day I got a few of the commoner ones, and 
turned up Micropteryx aurecitella. In the Ent, Record, xiii., p. 302, I 
recorded the finding of this species by beating it from a Scots fir among 
heather and bracken, about 4.80 p.m., on June 6th, 1901 ; I had not 
seen it again until the 26th inst., when I found it flitting about freely 
between 4 p.m. and 5 p.m., just over bilberry on the outskirts of a 
mixed wood of Scots fir, spruce fir, and larch. I beat several of the 
trees to see if they were sitting on the branches as in the previous 
instance, but did not beat any. They seemed to come up from the 
roots of the bilberry, and then flit about in the hot sun, occasionally 
settling on the bilberry. I repeatedly saw them come up like this from 
the roots. They were found spread all along the edge of the wood for 
about a quarter-of-a-mile. — E. F. Studd, M.A., Oxton, Exeter. May 
28th, 1904. 

Spring Lepidoptera. — I had the pleasure of breeding a male Nyssia 
lapjionaria on x\pril 15th, the only moth obtained from six pupae sent 
to me last year. Cases of Coleophora laricella were abundant on the 
larches near Thorndon Park on April 17th, Anticlea hadiata commenced 
to emerge on the 19th, whilst on the 23rd, at Benfleet, fully exposed 
on the upperside of a leaf of Statice Umxmiiwi^ was a larva of Aydistis 
bennetii, three-eighths of an inch in length, green, rosy laterally, head 
almost lost in the large 1st thoracic segment. I was at Benfleet on 
May 14th, and again found a single larva of A, bennetii. This was 
adult, quite hidden at the base of a leaf, and closely resembled the 
description in the Entom., xvi., p. 27. At North Shoebury, on April 
24th, I found a larva of PlatyptiUa yonodactyla in a stem of coltsfoot, 
about two inches below the receptacle. These plume larvge were duly 
sent to Mr. Bacot. On May 6th Coccyx aryyrana commenced to emerge 
from oak-galls gathered near Thorndon Park, but by far the best thing 
obtained from those galls was a larva of Oryyia yonostiyma, which had 
evidently hybernated in one of them. On May 22nd, near Thorndon 
Park, Coleophora nmrimpennella was flying among Liaiila, and 
Eupithecia lariciatu and Tephrosia histortata were on the larch trunks, 
Gracilaria omissella emerged here on the 28rd. — F. Gr. Whittle, 3, 
Marine Avenue, Southend. May 80th, 1904. 

Habitat of Callimorpha dominula. — The larva of CalUmorpha 
dondnula always occurs here on the river-bank, or within a short 
distance of it, feeding on comfrey. I have never seen it elsewhere in 
spite of the fact that its foodplant grows in many of the lanes. — E. 
Buckell, Eomsey, Hants. J^ine ith, 1904. 

Irregular hatching of the eggs of Ennomos quercinaria. — Larvae 
of Ennomos (juerchiaria commenced to hatch from ova on May 23rd, 
and continued to come out in batches every few days for a fortnight. 
All the eggs were from the same female. — Ibid. 
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Micra ostrina in North Cornwall. — It may interest the readers of 
the Entomologist's Bscord to know that I took, on June 23rd, in North 
Cornwall, a single female specimen of Mkra ostrina. The last record, I 
believe, according to Barrett, is 1880, but I have not searched the Knt. 
Record for anything later. I may add that, to substantiate the identity 
of the moth, it has been seen by Mr. Charles Bothsehild, who has con- 
firmed my idea as to what the species is. — L. 8. Brady, 287, Grlossop 
Eoad, Sheffield. July Idth, 1904. 

Lepidoptera at Middlesborough. — On the few" occasions on which 
I have been after insects, up to the day of writing, I have found them 
exceedingly scarce. Two or three visits paid to the Tejdirosia histortata 
locality, at Kildale, only resulted in eight or nine specimens being 
captured, the earliest on April 30ch, when four perfect specimens were 
taken and two cripples noticed, others were captured on May 19th at 
Eston, Avhen the four specimens taken were females. All the specimens 
taken w^ere dark, and they all occurred among larch and fir. On J une 
4th I took a few Stiymonota dorsana flying, between 2.45 p.m. and 
4 p.m., in the the sun, at Great Aytonwith Heliaca tenebrata, the only 
sunny afternoon’s collecting I have had up to the present. I have been 
trying to get a few Melcmippe tristata for the last three or four w'eeks, a 
friend wanting ova, and have found the species most difficult to obtain, 
and, although it should have been well out a fortnight ago, it only 
seems to be now appearing. I took one specimen on May 2Brd, 
another single one on June 4th (a $ wffiich laid ova same day and 
these hatched on June 19th), another single specimen on June 12th, 
whilst on June 19th I captured three or four. I have found a similar 
difficulty in hitting ofi* the time for other insects this season. — T. A. 
Loethouse, The Croft, Linthorpe, Middlesborough. July ith, 1904. 

Lepidoptera at Castle Moreton. — The earlier part of the season 
was not at all productive here. Sugar has been, and still is, a total 
failure, and, during June, light attracted fe\v things. Last Thursday, 
however, a change took place, and insects came freely to light in the 
house, and have continued to do so to the present time. The list of 
captures include — Cidaria dotata, L\ pyraliata^ Hemithea striyata 
{thyiniaria), Geometra voiiaria, Timandra amataria^ Acidalia wdtaria, 
Anticlea )nbidata, Kiipithena rectanyuluta, Malacosonui neustria, For* 
thesia similis {aurijlua), Xyllna litho,rylca, Hadena oleracea^ Leucania 
rujlna, Uaradrina morpIteitSj Noctua plecta, N. auyur, and two Fiyboina 
{Acroiiycta) striyosa. Many years ago I captured three or four examples 
of the latter species here, but had never seen it since until last Thurs- 
day, when I noticed one sitting on the Avail of my hall, and my daughter 
took a second in the same place the folloAving night. It appears 
strange that an insect should occur again after so long an interval. 
Yesterday a specimen of Eiqnthecia succenturiata was taken on the 
wall of my house, a species that I had never taken before. — (Rev.) E. 
C. Dobr^ie Fox, M.A., Castle Moreton Yicarage, Tewkesbury. July 
im, 1904. 

Abundance of insects at light. — The night of July 8th was an 
extraordinary one for light in this part. On this occasion the electric 
lights between Stratford and Forest Gate w'ere simply swarming with 
moths, mostly of common species, although I picked up with them 
four Zenzera pyrina, Apatela aceris, and Amphulasyn heUdaria var. 
doiibledayaria, I was out again on the 9th, but the wind had changed, 
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and probably there was not more than 1 in 30 compared with the 
individuals seen the night before, the only insect worth taking being 
Cossus ligniperda , — A. W. Meea., 9, Capel Eoad, Forest Gate, E. 
July 1904, 

Lepidopteea at light. — It may interest you to know that I observed 
at the electric arc lights on July 16th, at Purley, the following moths 
— Aworpha populi, Oeonistin quadra ^ , Zeuzera pyrina ^ , Cossus ligni- 
perda $ , Arctia caja $ , Spilosoyna wenthastri, Stilpnotia salicis, 
Euproctis siynilis, Eutricha quercifoUa, Falcaria falcataria, Drepana 
glaucata, Cerura vinula, Fhalera hucephala, Lophopteryx caynsUna, 
Pheosia tremula^ Acronycta psi, A, leporina^ A. yiiegacephala, Leucama 
coyyymaf L. L. impura^ Agrotis putris, Haclena subliistris^ H, 

strigilisj H, ynomglypha, Dipterygia scahriuscida^ Maynestra reticulata^ 
M. oleracea, M, persieay'iae, ilf. serena, M, adveyia, M, pisi, Caradrina 
ymrpheus, Agrotis exclamationis, A, corticea^ A, nigricans ^ A. porphyrea^ 
Tyiphaena pronuba, Cosyyiia trapezina, Dianthoecia conspersa, Cucullia 
chamomillae^ C. umbratica^ Phisia ynoneta, P. chrysitis, P, iota. Mania 
maura, Geoynetra ptapilionaria, Deilinia jnisaria, Abraxas gross iilariata^ 
Xanthosetia zoegana, Pyraiista purpuralis. This makes a total of fifty. 
I have taken many species not mentioned in this list, which merely 
refers to two or three lamps and about six hours’ work. This is, 
unfortunately, a very unscientific way of collecting, but has served to 
show us many species new to the district and to be caught in no other 
way. The most interesting, perhaps, in the above list is 0, quadra, 
which I have not seen out of the New Forest before. A week later I 
added the following, from practically the same locality, to the list — 
Phragynatobia fnligmosa, Malacosoyyia yienstria, Bryophila perla, Hadena 
opliioyraymyia, Dianthoecia ciiciibali, Crocallis elinguaria, Larentia ttyii- 
dentaria, Pachycneima hippocastanaria, I hope to be able to add to 
these during the next month. — Mee^^ G. Palmeb, 6, Court Hoad, 
West Norwood. August ith, 1904. 

CuEious resting-habit of Mania mauea. — Under the above title 
{anted, vol. xiv., p. 265) I referred to the ‘‘piling up ” of this species. 
Anxious to see if it was accidental, I have kept a watch on the same 
spot and have again seen the same species resting in the same way in 
identically the same spot. On this occasion there were nearly twice 
the number. This was on July 27th, whereas last year it was early 
in September. A fact that rather worries me is how can such a large 
number of larvae feed up under my eyes, so to speak, and yet escape 
my somewhat vigilant eye? The outhouse where they cluster is 
always closed, and there is only a small space, under an inch in width, 
over the door. On Sunday July 81st, I was interested to see a far 
larger number of the same species resting in an exactly similar 
manner under a sluice-gate bridge over the Eden brook, three miles 
from Edenbridge. In this instance they must have numbered 50 or 
more and occupied a space as big as that covered by the expansion of 
my two hands, and each one touching another. — Ibid. 

Late appearance op Hybernla depoliaria. — Beferring to the note 
on Hybernia defoliaria {anted, p. 212), the species is often (probably 
always) out in January, and may sometimes be taken very much later. 
In the middle of March 1893, in Epping Forest, I saw several females 
at rest on treetrunks whilst searching for Nyssia hispidaria , — Geo. 
T. PoEEiTT, F.L.S., F.E.S., Edgerton, Huddersfield. August 8th, 1904. 
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Phryxtjs liyornica at Bournemouth. — Seeing in yonr last issue 
of the Ent, Record, the capture of PJn^y.vtis Immaica, recorded by my 
friend Mr. McEae, perhaps it may interest you to hear that on the 
evening of May 22nd last I saw one settle on a bush in my garden, 
evidently exhausted, but on my approach it flew off before I could 
secure it. On the 23rd, my wife captured two specimens, ^ and ? , 
on the 24th another ^ , and on the 25tli I took one more, unfortu- 
nately we missed others ; there have also been several more taken here. 
— W. C. Jackson, Malvern, Bournemouth. Aiif/mt Bth, 1904. 

Agrius convolvuli and Joche*era alni near Exeter. — It may be 
of some interest to your readers to know that At/rius convolvuli has 
occurred here, a S' having been taken by my friend, Mr. Budd, on 
August 21st. It was found on the pavement, had hurt itself in some 
way as it could not fly, and had lost a good deal of its colour. I my- 
self captured a larva of JocJieaera alni on elm, on August 22nd. Have 
you heard of any other captures of this larva this year ? — P. Blanch- 
EORD, 16, Jubilee Street, St. Leonard’s, Exeter. AnauHt 2Brd, 1904. 


CrOLEOPTERA. 

CoLEOPTERA IN THE Derwent Valley, Autumn, 1903. — Froiii the 
third week in September till the end of October the following insects 
occurred more or less commonly in the vicinity of Winlaton Mill : — 
(Jarahus cateniilatus, Sco'p., NotiojjJiilus hUjuttatufi, P., Loricera piliconiu, 
P., AncJiomenufi albipes, F., Bemhidiimi rufei^cem, Gu4r., VronviuH linearis, 
01., D. qnadrimaculaUis, L., D. melanocephalus, Dj., Creophiliis niaxil- 
losus, L., Baptolinns alternam, Gr., Lathrohinw brimnipes, F., Lesteva 
lowjelytrata, Goez., Lathrimaeim unicolor, Steph., Rhizophafjus dispar, 
Pk., Phyllodecta vitellinae, L,, including the rare blue aberration, 
(Jhrysojnela staphylea, L., Donacia versicolora, Brahm, in Gibside, 
Galenicella viburni, Pk., on the guelder-rose, Rhayimn inquisitor, F,, 
Rhinosomns planirostris, P., Otiorhynclius pticipes, P,, Htrophosomas 
coryli, F., and S. mpltatus, De G., commonly. Cychrus rostratiis, L,, 
Leistus spmiharhis, F., and Anelumenus fnliyinosus, Pz., occasionally. 
Dromi'us quadrinotatus,Vz., with D, quadriwandatus, L., but much less 
commonly than the latter, and seeming to prefer plane trees and thorns, 
I>. ineridionalis, Dj., evidently local. Halyzia riyintiduopunctata, L., 
from tansy ; Rldzobiiis litura, P., Gibside ; Trijdux cumea, Schal., from 
under bark of hollies, Plollinside ; Ceryhn fevruyineim , Steph., one speci- 
men under bark of oak, Gibside; Rhizophayus perforatus, Er., from under 
the loose bark of a felled plane tree, near Lockhaugh ; C.ferruyineiim 
and R. perforatus are seemingly new to the Northumberland and 
Durham district. In a lingering flower of meadow-sweet, near Gibside 
pond, I took a small yellow Kpuraea, of which, when identified, I may 
have more to say. Single specimens of PsylUodes napl, Koch, Thyaviis 
lurid us var. fuscicollis, Scop., Fleet) oscelh cojicinna, Marsh., Otior- 
hynchus sidcatus, F., Hypei'a suspiciosa, Hbst., and H. niyrirostris, P., 
occurred on sallows and willows near Winlaton Mill, whilst Grypidius 
eqidseti, P., ErirJdnus acridnlus, L., Doi'yiomus validirostris, GylL, D. 
pectoralis, GylL, I), macidatiis, Marsh., Seiaiddliis umricatus, F., and 
Orchestes salicis, L,, fell in greater numbers. 0 . stiyma, Germ., 
occurred not uncommonly on nettles. From wild cherry I took Antho- 
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nomus pedicular is f L., in plenty, and also a few examples of its rarer 
brother, A, pomorum, L., both occurring from the same tree and seem- 
ing very local. Hyper a punctata, F., was taken on a rail at Hollinside, 
and near by I met with Hylobius abietis, L., resting on a reed. Another 
very interesting insect, namely Anisotoma duhia, Kug., was taken from 
long grass one evening early in October. — Richard S. Bagnall, The 
Groves, Winlaton-on-Tyne. June 9ntli, 1904. 

Tachys parvulus, Bj., in the New Forest. — On May 6th last I 
took a short series of this rare little beetle, the smallest of our indi- 
genous CarabidsB, in Sphagnum, near Lyndhurst. The beetle was not 
uncommon, but I did not spend much time over it, as I wanted to 
devote my attention to water- beetles. It rested in our list on a single 
specimen taken by Mr. Smedley at Wallasey, in 1884, till Mr. Champion 
took it in some numbers in Cornwall in 1897. Then Mr. Heasler 
recorded one specimen from the New Forest in 1902, and Mr. Champion 
one from Woking in the same year. I found Paederus caiigatns in the 
Sphagnum at the same time. — Horace Donisthorpe, 58, Kensington 
Mansions, South Kensington. July 14?/j, 1904. 

A PEW NOTES ON WATERBEETLES IN 1904. — I devoted some little 
time to fishing for waterbeetles in the early part of this year, not with- 
out success, and I thought that a few notes on the result might be of 
interest. The very wet weather of last year and the beginning of this 
seems to have been beneficial to the waterbeetles at any rate, as many 
species turned up in new localities, and in some numbers in different 
localities at about the same period of the year. In the New Forest, in 
May, I took Haliplits variegatus, Pelobius tardus, the well known 
screech beetle, and Deronectes latus, this is a new locality for this 
species, and it is also said to be only found in running water (see 
Fowler, vol. i., p. 170), but I fished it out of a small pond not 
connected with any running water, and I took it later at Hanwell, 
also in a stagnant pond. Hydroporns lepulus, H. flavipes, common 
in one pool on Beaulieu Heath, it was evidently a favourable 
year for this species as I took it again at Oxshott, and heard it was 
abundant at Woking, hydroporus pictiis, H. obscurus, H, vittula, 
Rhantus bistriatus, etc. I was working for Agabus brunneus, which I 
did not find, it really looks as if this species has disappeared, as it has 
not been taken now for a great many years. In Richmond Park the 
water-net produced Bidessus geminus in plenty, it is evidently a year for 
this species also, as Professor Beare, who has well worked the Park for 
waterbeetles, tells me he never took it there. I also took it at Oxshott, 
and hear it was likewise common at Woking. Uoelambus impresso-inmc- 
tat us was also abundant in several ponds, and Hydroporus incognitus 
turned up in numbers in one pond. I also fished a specimen of Dytiscus 
circumflexus out of the pond where Pelobius tardus occurs. At Hanwell I 
took Hydaticus seminiger, Rhantus grapii, Coelamhus impresso-punctatus, 
which was very common, Hydroporus granularis and angnstata, Dero- 
nectes latus, etc. At Sandown, Isle of Wight, Hydrovatus clypealis, the 
object of my visit, was taken, though sparingly, as the pond was very 
full of water and weeds and difficult to work. Cjiemidotus impressus 
(apparently not recorded before from the Isle of Wight), and Hydro- 
porus angustatm, etc., occurred in the same pool. At Oxshott, a small 
pond there proved very prolific, the following species occurring — 
Bidessus geminus, Coelambus inaequalis, Hydroporus lepidus, granularis, 
flavipes, pictus, meninonius, obscurus, pubesce^is, lituratus, planus, gyllen- 
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hali^ tristis (a so-called mountainous and northern species), ner/lectiis 
(common), muiiistatua, umbronm^ rittida, palmtrisy erythrocephalus^ 
Affabus 'iingificnlaris, ftturmi, fenioralisj chalconotns, bipustidatusj llyhim 
ater, Rhantim yrapH^ Colymbetes fiiscm, Dytiscus viarymalis, and 
Hydaticiis semmiyer ,* not a bad haul for quite a small pond. — I bid. 

CoLEOPTERA AT Eydal (CUMBERLAND). — I had a wsek’s collecting at 
Eydal, in the lake district, from June 21st, and append a few notes. 
The weather throughout was bright and warm. Practically two 
distinct aliitudes were worked, viz,, the shores of Eydal Water — about 
186ft. — and the heights above it and Grasmere, from 1000ft. to 2500ft. 
Eydal Water. — By the wooded shores of this charming little lake, 
beetles were more abundant than on the heights. Sweeping produced 
most of the common species of Telephorua, and one or two examples of T, 
jiyiiratm, Man. PolydrmuH micam, P., was also swept, and on plants 
by the waterside I got one example of Bonacia cinerea, Hbst., also B, 
sericea, L., and D. thalassina, Germ. This latter species appears from 
Powder to be a southern insect, but was fairly common, w^hilst no 
specimens of the common B. simplex, F., were seen. The Longicornia 
were only represented by Rlmgmm bifasciatum, F., Leiopiis nebuloms, 
L., and G-rammoptera ruficornis, P. Under the bark of some fallen 
trees I took Bembidhim rufescem, Guer., Bolitochara lucicla, Gr., Aya- 
thidium seminulum, L., and A. niyrinuni, Stm. ; Ooeliodes rubicundus, 
Hbst., was beaten from birch, and Aphodiiis foetens, F., occurred in 
dung in a field. Dascillus cmTinus, L., was extremely abundant, and 
along with Corymhites cuprem, F., and the ubiquitous Phyllopertha 
horticola, L., shared the honours of being the species most commonly 
seen. One Lesteva sicula, Er., was also taken. The higher ground. 
— Working upwards, from trees about the base of Nab Scar, the height 
which rises immediately above the lake, some examples of Telephorm 
obscLiriis, L., were obtained, and one of T, paliidosus, Pall. A dead crow 
furnished two specimens of Siljdia thoracica, L., and sweeping produced 
AtJwus nlger, L., Podabrns alpimis, Pk., Ajnon marchicnm, Hbst., Apio7i 
haematodes, Kirb., and many commoner species. Fungus on a tree- 
stump yielded Scaphisoma ayaricimm, L., and from another old tree, 
an ash, which was riddled with the burrows of Sinodendron cylindricum, 
I got Melandvya caraholdeSjL, About 2000ft. up, there were a number 
of peat-holes, from which I took Eydroporns mono, Dj., H. tristis, Pk., 
H. obscuriis, Stm., and the common H. nyllenhali, Schiod., and H, 
pitbescens, Gyll., and also an Ayabus bipiistulatus, which may be ascribed 
to the var. solieri, Aub. One belated Cavabus arvensis, Hbst., was 
taken running amongst the grass, but hardly any beetles were to be 
seen under stones. Indeed, as one ascended higher, it appeared as 
though the insect life diminished. Pterostickus vitreiis, Dj., and Patrobus 
asslmilis, Chaud., occurred, and, on the highest point touched, Geotrupes 
sylvatims,P 2 ^,, was flying about, whilst in sheep-dung Aphodius lapjmium, 
Gyll., and Aphodius constans, Duft., were obtained, along with A, ater, 
Be G. An occasional Notiophilus, a few Byrrhus pilula, L., and some Ptero- 
stichus strenmis, B., completed the beetle-life of these heights. Probably 
it was too late in the season for good work. By the peat-holes above 
mentioned, I got Boyiacia discolor, Pz., and Corymhites eupreus var. 
aeruyinosm, F., was extremely abundant, many of them being in 
difficulties in the water, along with Dascillus cervimis, L. In conclusion, 
I desire to express my acknowledgements to Prof. T. Hudson Beare, 
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who has kindly verified the determination of various species. — Jambs 
E. Black, F.E.S., Nethercroft, Peebles, N.B. 

Agabus unguicularis, Thoms., and A. appinis, Payk. — Mr. Ed- 
wards’ reply (Efit. Recod'd, xvi., p. 187) to my note on these two species 
(Ent. Record, xvi., pp. 90-92) perhaps demands some rejoinder from 
me. That I did not inadvertantly transpose the specific names in 
my summary of specific differences, as suggested by Mr. Edwards, is, 
I think, obvious from the tenor of the rest of the article. I am, 
however, quite ready to believe that the shape, size, and position of 
the male tarsal claw may be variable in both species, as it appears to 
be in other members of the group, although, in all the specimens 
w^hich I was able to examine, the character appeared constant, and the 
insistence by Thompson on it is marked. I should be the last„ 
however, to question the accuracy of Mr. Edwards’ observation in this 
particular, but I might point out that to assume the whole of the late 
Mr. Lennon’s Dumfries captures to be A, affinia and the whole of 
those taken in Norfolk and other southern localities to be A, mu/uicu- 
laris, and then to find in any specimen of each group distinctive 
specific characters to separate them, is perilously like reasoning in a 
circle. It is, perhaps, needless to say that had I seen the passage 
quoted by Mr. Edwards from his “ Supplementary list of Norfolk 
Coleoptera,” I should have referred to it. I may state that since I 
wrote my note I have seen evidence that A. affinis may occur in the 
London district and I may perhaps be allowed this opportunity of 
saying that I should be very glad if captors of the males of either 
species would allow me to see them (unset) so that if possible we may 
arrive at some more satisfactory conclusion as to their respective 
distribution. — W. E. Sharp, F.E.S., 9, Queens Road, South Norwood, 
Surrey. 


W’A R I A T I 0 N. 

Aberration of Hyloicus pinastri, Linn. — Mr. H. Marschner, at 
Hirschberg (Silesia), has a fine slaty-grey specimen of Hyloicus pinastri, 
which is sprinkled with few white scales and wants the three longi- 
tudinal dark lineolas of the forewings. The two transverse bands of the 
forewings are almost extinct; of the outer transverse shade a trace 
on the costa is merely visible, and of the inner transverse shade only 
two traces, vis,, on the costa and in the discoidal cell. The white dis- 
coidal spot is faint, the apical streak present. The hindwings are 
typical. This specimen is a transition form towards ab. grisea, Tutt 
(1904), which is without the dark lineolse or transverse shades. — M. 
Gillmer, Cothen, Anhalt. August 5th, 1904. 

The typical form of Phragmatobia fuliginosa. — Referring to your 
remarks in the paper on Phragmatobia fuliginosa {antea, p. 61), we are, 
in Sweden, well aware that Linne, in the Fauna Suecica, described the 
form borealis, Stand., but it is also quite clear that, in the Syst, Nat, 
ed. X., p. 509, he described the form occurring in mid-Europe and 
southern Sweden, and, therefore, this must be taken as the type 
form. Some years ago I discussed this matter with Staudinger, who 
held the same opinion. — Chr, Aurivillius, Stockholm. July Idth, 
1904. [We have, unfortunately, not the 10th edition of the Systema 
Naturae by us for reference at this moment. — Ed.] 
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CURRENT NOTES. 

A meeting of the Entomological Club was held at Oxford, on July 
2nd, Professor E. B. Poulton, etc., being the host. Dinner 

was served at Jesus College, and a very pleasant evening was spent. 
The following were the members and guests present: — The Junior 
Proctor; Messrs. H. E. Brown, Chitty, Collin, Dixey, Donisthorpe, 
Druee, Geldart, Jacoby, Jones, Lucas, Meldola, Trimen, Verrall and 
Commander Walker. 

At the British Association meeting at Cambridge, in August, 1904, 
very few entomologists were noticed, among them, however, being 
Professor Poulton, Professor Beare, Dr. Sharp, Messrs. Collin, H. St. 
J. Donisthorpe, E. C. Lamb, C. Morley. G. H. Verrall, etc. Several 
very pleasant excursions were made during the stay, and Mr. Verrall, 
who had a houseparty, entertained 150 members of the Association to 
luncheon on the occasion of the visit to Wicken Fen. In the Hand- 
book to the Natural History of Cambridgeshire, issued for the benefit of 
the members of the Association, a most useful and well got up little 
volume, the articles on entomology are as follows : — Orthoptera, by 
M. Burr ; Neuroptera, K. J. Morton ; Hemiptera, W. Barren ; Oole- 
optera, H. St. J. Donisthorpe ; Lepidoptera, W. Farren ; Diptera, J. 
Collin ; Hymenoptera, C. Morley. 

The last monthly meeting of the Entomological Club wak held at 
27, Hereford Square, S.W., on Thursday, July 14th, at half-past six 
o’clock, when Mr. Arthur J. Chitty was the host. A large number of 
members and friends assembled, and were received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Chitty, an adjournment being made to the gardens of the Square 
before supper, which was served at 8.80 p.m. Among others present 
were Professor E. B. Poulton, Dr. F. Dixey, Dr. Joy, Colonel 
Swinhoe, Commander J. J. Walker, Messrs. R. Adkin, Donisthorpe, 
Elliot, T. W. Hall, Jacoby, R. W. Lloyd, Lucas, Morley, Porritt, 
W. E. Sharp, R. South, J. W. Tutt, Verrall, C. 0. and E. 
Waterhouse, &c. An excellent supper was served, and a collection 
of the menu cards recently used will make a delightful souvenir 
of these friendly, and in every way desirable, social meetings. We 
hope, however, that those members who do not feel equal to these more 
elaborate functions, will have no compunction in still keeping up the 
simplicity of the early ones, and remember that we value friends 
because they are friends, and because we like them, and for no other 
reason whatever, 

Herr M. Gillmer publishes {Arch. Ver. Fr. Nat. Mecklenb., Iviii., 
pp. 64-99) the second instalment of an “ Uebersicht der von Herrn 
E. Busack bei Schwerin und Waren gefangenen Grossschmetterlinge,” 
the present paper dealing with the Sphingides. It is an excellent piece 
of work, including more than the title implies, for a survey is given 
of the previous literature of this superfamily in Mecklenburg, with 
various notes on the life-histories, etc. The working-out of the variation 
of Smerinthiis {Amorpha) populi is particularly “ eingehend,” being on 
the lines followed in Tutt’s Bntish Noctuae and British Lepidoptera 
with respect to the more variable species, even to the admission of 
some of the double-barreUed ” names for sub- aberrations, to which 
Rothschild and Jordan seem to take exception, such as “ ab. grisea- 
dilutaF ^.imllida-fasciata” etc. If the rest of the Macrolepidoptera 
are treated in the same exhaustive style, the work will form, when 
completed, one of the best faunistic lists — probably, indeed, the best — 
yet published in the German magazines. 
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Life-History of Lophopteryx (Odontosia) cuculla. 

By william S. RIDING, M.D., B.A., F.E.S. 

I received a few ova from Buckinghamshire about the middle of 
June. Colour, pearly cream- white with faint green tinge ; form, some- 
what less than two-thirds of a sphere with flattened base of attachment. 
Other ova laid by a ? bred from the above, in the middle of 
August, are pearly pale green ; diameter, •9375mm. --Oomm ; height, 
•5575mm.-* 6mm. ; surface, smooth. No depression about micropyle, 
but small, irregular, straw-coloured clouds are distinguishable through 
the shell- wall, about its usual situation. Some days before hatching 
the ova showed dark brown streaks. 

Hatched June 26th-27th. Larva 2*25mm. in length ; head, pale 
brown, half as broad again as body; body, pearly cream- white, narrowest 
posteriorly, tapering gradually from head ; tubercles i, ii, iii, iv, v, vi, 
conical and prominent, each with a long, pale brown seta. A few of 
the set® on the thorax are twice its breadth ; other set® scattered 
sparingly on the head. When alarmed, hangs by a silken thread. 
Feeds on the parenchyma of the underside of leaves of sycamore or 
maple. After two or three days the head becomes less disproportionate 
to the body, and the segments of the latter are more marked, so as to 
appear annular. The dorsal vessel shows as a dark line. J une 30th, 
larva preparing to moult, and on July 1st sheds its first skin. 

After first nionlt. — Head, pale brown, translucent, with darker 
mouthpieces ; in form, annular, 4mm. in length ; colour, pale green, 
translucent, with indistinct whitish dorsal and subdorsal lines ; tubercles 
conical, with single black seta from each ; spiracles very indistinct, 
with no edging. The larva now eats through the parenchyma of the 
leaf, making small holes. 

After second moult, — July 5th. — The two lobes of the head, brown ; 
clypeus paler, and prolonged between the lobes to vertex ; form, less 
distinctly annular ; length, 5 •25mm. ; colour of upper surface, whitish- 
green, like underside of sycamore leaf ; subdorsal line, whitish ; under- 
side paler, with yellowish tinge ; tubercles prominent, conical, shining, 
in darker area ; prothorax, brown in front, with eight black tubercles, 
two in the middle and three on each side; set® black, shorter; spiracles, 
distinct but very small, edged with black. On the 8th abdominal 
segment, a median hump, oval, bifid, each projection having four 
tubercles with black set® ; a circular row of hooks on prolegs. Larva 
growing rapidly. 

After third moult, — July 8th. — Head, a little broader than pro- 
thorax, pale brown, translucent. A purplish-brown line separates 
clypeus from lobes on each side and vertex. On the upper part of the 
lobes, above the ocelli and antennal tubercle, there are three conspicuous 
purplish-brown tubercles with black set®, forming a triangle with the 
apex upwards. On the clypeus the set® spring from colourless tubercles, 
three from each of the lateral and middle ones. Length, 8mm. ; colour 
of upper surface, green with narrow purple dorsal line ; subdorsal line, 
white ; dorsal hump on the 8th segment bifid, the two apices red- tipped, 
and separated by reddish-brown line, and the four black set® on each 
spring from colourless raised tubercles. These represent tubercle i on 
each side. Tubercles on thoracic segments raised, purplish-brown with 
black set® ; spiracular line ill-defined, white with yellowish-green 

October 15th, 1904. 
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tinge; spiracles, except first and last which are oval, rather round, 
small, and edged with black in paler circular area. There is another 
pale whitish-yellow line between the dorsal and spiracular, indistinct, 
also a brown interrupted line below the spiracles on a level with the 
base of the prolegs. Underside, pale brown ; set£e on prblegs, colour- 
less. The larva now, when at rest, raises its body upwards, posteriorly, 
forming an obtuse angle from the 7th segment. It eats the whole of 
the parenchyma and smaller veins from the edge of the leaf. 

After fourth moiilL — July 11th. — Head, pale grey-brown, trans- 
lucent ; clypeus and lines as before. On each lobe there is a purplish- 
brown blotch with a black tubercle and seta, and below it two other 
black tubercles and setae forming a triangle with the apex upwards. 
Antennal tubercle and ocelli purplish -black ; four delicate setae on 
clypeus. Length, 10mm.; colour, pale brown, translucent, with primrose 
subdorsal line, and narrow purplish-brown dorsal line less distinct behind 
where the dorsum is primrose; hump on 8th segment very conspicuous, 
red-tiiDped, wuth reddish-brown furrow ; tubercles, black and con- 
spicuous on the head and first four segments. On abdominal segments, 
tubercle i is raised and prominent, becoming gradually less so from 
segment 1 to segment 8. The other tubercles are comparatively incon- 
spicuous, with black setae. On the pro-, meso-, and metathorax and 
1st abdominal segment, there is a dorsal patch of leaden -grey colour 
extending laterally to the subdorsal line, and broadest posteriorly, and 
through the centre of which the purplish-brown dorsal line passes. 
Spiracles becoming more oval as developed, placed in primrose-coloured 
spots, forming with the ground colour a broken, indistinct spiracular line. 
The largest spiracle is on the 8th abdominal segment, and oval ; that on 
the prothorax, oval, and a little smaller ; and that on segment 7, oval, 
and smaller still again. The others are very small and somewhat more 
circular ; all are edged with black. The line between the subdorsal 
and spiracular lines is mottled with greenish-grey and yellow ; the 
line belo’w the spiracles, purplish-browm and discontinuous. Charac- 
teristic position when at rest, as before, the angle formed with the 
body being sometimes nearly right. The anal prolegs generally are 
extended back-wards and outw’ards. 

After fifth moult - — July 15th. — Eats the softer parts of the cast 
skin. Length, 20mm ; head, pale translucent green with purplish 
facial lines, and a dark browm line on the posterior edge of each lobe ; 
tubercles and setie, less distinct ; clypeus, much flattened ; upper 
surface of body, pearly-white with faint greenish tinge ; below and on 
the sides, green, shading ofl: into the paler upper surface ; patch on 
dorsum, greenish lead-colour, widest on metathorax and 1st abdominal 
segment, narrow- in g to front of mesothorax and prothorax. On the 
latter the median purplish line is conspicuous, but only traceable 
through the patch as a darker shade. Behind it the line is green and 
thickest in the centre of each segment, becoming faint on segment 10. 
Segments 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 now appear prominent in the centre, from the 
raised conical pale tubercles i on each side. These are largest on seg- 
ment 2 and become gradually less to segment 7. Abdominal segments 
wrinkled posteriorly, showing traces of three subsegments. On the 
thoracic segments tubercles i, ii, iii are black, with black setae, and very 
conspicuous. On the prothorax tubercles i are close together on each 
side of the dorsal line. Tubercles ii and iii are represented by three 
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tubercles on the upper edge of the subdorsal line and in it, and arranged 
as a triangle with apex behind. Tubercle iv is represented by two 
large black tubercles close together and above the spiracle, and tubercle 
V is in front of and below it. Tubercle vi is represented by two black 
tubercles close together in the subspiracular brown line. On the meso- 
and nietathorax where there are no spiracles, tubercles iv and v are repre- 
sented by three tubercles and setfe arranged in a semicircle, concavity 
facing backwards, and tubercle vi is in a whitish area in the subspira- 
cular line. On abdominal segment 1, tubercles i and ii are in the 
normal position and conspicuous, tubercle iii in the supraspiracular 
region, tubercle iv is very small and inconspicuous and postspiracular. 
Tubercle v is subspiracular, and tubercle vi is made up of three tuber- 
cles, two above in whitish area in the subspiracular line, and one less 
conspicuous below. Tubercles i on the other abdominal segments are 
not so conspicuous as before. On segment 2, tubercle ii is represented 
by an inconspicuous black dot and seta ; tubercle iii is large and black. 
On segments 3 to 10 tubercle iii is black, but smaller, and placed in 
paler area. The other tubercles are similar, but inconspicuous, except 
on segment 7, where tubercles iv and v are black and on the same level 
below the sx^iracle, and there is a delicate seta behind in the usual 
position of tubercle iv. On segment 8, tubercle iv is indistinctly repre- 
sented immediately behind the large spiracle, and has two black setse, and 
tubercle v is very conspicuous and below it, as usual ; the tubercles form- 
ing vi are placed in a greyish-green shade below" the spiracles, and are 
three in number w"ith black setae in whitish area, and on segments 1 and 
2 are arranged in the form of a triangle, a]pex dowm wards. On segments 
3, 4, o, 6 the set® forming tubercle vi are linear, one in front and tw "0 
nearer together behind ; on segments 7, 8, 9 there are only two, and 
on segment 10 one ; the tubercles forming vii are colourless, with 
colourless set®. The hump on segment 8 is very prominent, bifid and 
red- tipped, with eight black set®. The larva is now narrowest in 
front, tapering from the middle. At rest it raises its anterior extremity 
upwards from the 1st abdominal segment, as well as its hinder from 
the 7th. 

A/'te?' siu'fk moult . — July 20th. — Length, 30mm.; larva, stouter, and 
eating greedily, as showm by the frass; colour, pearly-white on dorsum, 
pearly-grey mixed with primrose on the sides ; subdorsal lines, prim- 
rose ; there is a mottling of both colours in the supraspiracular region, 
shading ofi' above and below; undersurface, w^hitish - green ; dorsal 
patch, greener than hitherto ; tubercles and set®, as after fifth moult, 
only less conspicuous ; clypeus, much flattened ; prolegs, pinkish ; 
appears to be nearly fullfecl. One larva has much more green in its 
colouring than the other. On July 21st the two larv® were still feed- 
ing greedily. All the markings similar, but paler and less defined. 
Length w"hen extended 30mm., w^hen at rest, in characteristic position, 
measures about 25min. On July 22nd one larva became glaucous- 
green, losing its yellow colour, and the other, a more whitish-green, 
retaining some yellow ; both becoming shorter and stouter with less 
distinct markings. They remained in this state for two or three days, 
and then changed into pup® on the surface. 

Description of two pupw. — Smooth, shining, blackish-brown ; one, 
18mm, long and 6mm. at its broadest part (oth segment) ; the other, 
17mm. and 5mm, The i^upa tapers gradually to the anal extremity, 
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which is rounded ; the anterior extremity is blunted, and, in the 
largest, measures 4nmi. across. The separations between segments 5-6, 
6-7, and 7-8 are deeply incised broadish grooves, especially the first 
two, and there is a smooth paler membranous band on the posterior 
part of segments 5, 6, and 7, edging the deep incisions, that on 7 being 
less marked. The separation between segments 8-9 is distinct, and 
the markings of the other segments can be distinguished ; segments 8, 
9, 10 are consolidated; segments 1,2, 8, 4 are well-marked where they 
appear between the wing coverings ; the spiracles are distinctly defined. 
At the anal extremity, which is rounded and shining, two slightly 
raised knobs, one on each side, with a row of seven or eight short 
linear projections between them in the centre, are found on the dorsal 
part, on close examination with a magnifying glass, and below these 
two longer linear projections in the centre with two slightly raised 
knobs on the sides nearer together than the upper ones. The segments 
are closely pitted, especially on the chitinous edges of the deep incisions. 
A male (probably from the smaller pupa) and a female emerged unex- 
pectedly on August 12th- 15th, and the latter had deposited some ova 
before she was noticed. She laid 145 ova, mostly in batches in a single 
layer, but a good many scattered. These ova are pearly-green, difler- 
ing in this respect from the parent ova, which had only a very faint 
greenish tinge. 


Variation of Leucania favicolor. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

In the Ent, JSIo. Ma(j,, xxxii., p. 100, Mr. C. G. Barrett described a 
new Leucaniid, four examples of which were captured upon the Essex 
coast in July, 1895, by Mr. G. F. Mathew, under the name of Leucania 
favicolor. On June 3rd, 1896, these specimens were exhibited at a 
meeting of the Entomological Society of London. After a somewhat 
cursory examination of the specimens made at the meeting I came to 
the conclusion that the specimens were probably a form of Leucania 
pallens, with an elbowed line of black dots, parallel with the form 
L. impura ah. pnnctilinea, and embodied my opinions in a note pub- 
lished in the Ent. liecorrl, vol. viii., pp. 138-135. The differences be- 
tween L. pallenn and the new species w^ere, however, pointed out. Mr. 
Mathew, convinced of the distinctness of the Essex species, has worked 
steadily at it ever since, and now, having at Inst reared it from the egg, 
and worked out its lifebistory, has submitted to me for report an excel- 
lent series of the insect, in splendid condition, and quite convincing as 
to its right to be considered a distinct species. The specimens under 
examination are tiventy in number, and exhibit a wide range of varia- 
tion. In order to bring our knowledge of its variation in line with 
that of the other allied species, the aberrations of which we have sum- 
marised, described, and named in British Noctuae and their Varieties, 
vol. i, I append a summary of the forms just now under examination. 

Barrett describes the type as being of a smooth soft honey-colour, 
or colour of the honeycomb (a shade of buff difficult to describe) ; the 
nervures faintly perceptible, but not paler in colour ; a black discal dot ; 
the elbowed line indicated by faint blackish dashes.” We do not think 
Barrett’s choice of colour tint very descriptive of the actual specimens 
he examined, but we can apparently devise nothing better. So far as 
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the ground colour of the forewings and the markings thereon are con- 
cerned the grouping of those under examination is easy enough, but 
there is also a wide range of variation in the hindwings, of which the 
palest are whitish, with the nervures somewhat darker, whilst the 
darkest are suffused all over their area, except the fringes, which, in 
all cases, remain of the ground tint ; this difference in the tint of the 
hindwings is not sexual. Leaving out of account this variation of the 
hindwings we have (with one exception) four distinct colour groups 
represented in these specimens : — 

1. Bright yellow-buff, with discal dot and two dots representing elbowed line = 

ab. liitea^ n.ab. 

Bright yellow-bufi’, with discal dot and a row of dots or tiny dashes repre- 
senting elbowed iine=ab. hit ea-ty pica, n.ab. 

2. Wainscot-buff, with discal dot and two dots representing elbowed line—ab. 

ohsoleta, n.ab. 

Wainscot-buff, with discal dot and a row of dots or dashes representing 
elbowed line —favicolor, Barrett. 

3. Bufous-buff, with discal dot and two dots representing elbowed line=:ab. 

intermedia, n.ab. 

Bufous-buff, with discal dot and a row of dots representing the elbowed line 
= ab. intermedia-typica, n.ab. 

4. Deep reddish, with discal dot and two dots representing the elbowed line — 

ab. riif'a, n.ab. 

Deep reddish, with discal dot and a row of dots representing the elbowed 
line=ab. rufa-typica, n.ab. 

One of the ab. Intea-typica has sufficient longitudinal shading 
between the nervures of the forewings to hint that, in its extreme form 
in this direction, the species is quite capable of producing an aberration 
parallel wuth L. straniinea ab. niyroatiiata, whilst another, placed by Mr. 
Mathew among the typical group, has the forewings of such a distinct 
dull clayey tint that it reminds one of certain specimens of Noctaa 
castanea ab. neylecta^ and, in addition, the fringes of the forewings have 
a decided rosy flush that is common in the latter species ; the hindwings, 
too, are especially dark and suffused from the outer margin to the base ; 
this, in order to draw due attention to it, I have called ab. argillacea, n.ab. 
It appears to be desirable that Mr. Mathew should select as many of 
these specimens as possible, as the absence of the yellow tint that is con- 
spicuous in the ground colour of the type is in this so conspicuously 
absent. The ground colour of the type is, in fact, a combination of 
the distinct yellow of ab. lutea, and the clayey or putty-grey hue of 
ab. argillacea. The red of the most extreme forms of ab. nifa is very 
intense, and is of the red of Leucania albipimcta, and not merely the 
wainscot-red of L. pallens ab. ectypa, or L. strmninea ab. nifolinea. The 
yellow aberrations are particularly beautiful and distinct. Mr. Mathew 
tells me that “ from ova from this form he bred typical and red exam- 
ples, but none like the parent ; the apex of the wings of this aberration 
appears to be slightly less acuminate than those of the type ; it appears 
to be a rare form.” Of the typical forms under examination Mr. 
Mathevr notes : “ These do not quite agree with Barrett’s description 
of the insect, being much darker, probably due to their finer condition.” 
Further comparison with the various forms of the allied species as 
described in The British Noctuae and their Varieties, vol. i., pp. 80-42 
would no doubt prove interesting, but space forbids. 

There is really no further need, in the face of Mr. Mathew’s fine 
bred specimens, to attempt to assert its specific distinctness. With 
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this material it is self-evident. The two species with which it shows 
the closest alliance are L. ^aliens and L. stranmiea, nearer to the latter 
than to the former in shape of wing, sealing, and markings, and nearer 
to the former in structure of thorax and no clear development of pro- 
thoracic crest. The scaling is exceedingly smooth and silky-looking, 
as much so as is that of Calamia yhra(jmitulis. The main comparative 
features between this species and L. pallem^ relating both to structure 
and habits, are summarised by Mr. Mathew as follows : — 

1. — Leucania J'avicolor appears from three to four weeks in advance 
of L. ^aliens, 

2. — Its general appearance when alive, at sugar, is very different. 
L.favicolor generally sits on the sugar wdth wings horizontal and 
quivering, is very shy, and flies off' the moment the light is thrown on 
it, so that one has to be quick in order to secure ]t in the net as it flies 
off. L, pallena sits with wings closed over its body, and is not shy. 

3. — L.favicolor is a very much larger and more robust insect than 
L. pallens, 

4. — The forewings of L. favicolor are much broader, smoother in 
texture, and without the raised veins of L. 

5. — The larvseare more robust and of a ruddy colour, and are more 
like those of L. litharffijria than those of L. pallens. 

6. — The moths reared this year were from eggs laid by three differ- 
ent females, and not one of the moths bred in anyway resembles L. 
pallens. 

7. — The variation runs into distinct aberrations, 'which, although 
in a sense parallel, are entirely different from those of L. pallens. 

It may be interesting to add that the species may be partially 
double- brooded, as, on the night of August 27th, Mr. Mathew^ took 
four beautiful fresh specimens at sugar. This, he considers, is prob- 
ably due to the fine warm summer we have had. These examples are 
a trifle smaller than those of the spring brood, which fact, probably, is to 
be accounted for by a shortage of food, for the salt-marsh ^vhere the 
species occurs has been completely burnt up, instead of being clothed, 
as in most seasons, with a luxuriant vegetation. 

Mr. Mathew proposes to exhibit a selection of specimens of this 
species at one of the meetings of the Entomological Society of Loudon 
to be held this autumn. 

Notes towards a life-history of Thestor ballus {with three plates). 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D. 

Last spring (1908) Mr. W. H. St. 'Quintin sent some eggs of Thestor 
hallns to Mr. Tonge, who obtained photographs of them (pi. xi., fig. 2) 
and preserved larvje in the first stage (pi. xii., figs. 1-2), from which 
the description here recorded is taken. These larvae unfortunately 
died. Later Mr. Powell sent me some small larva-^., which I received on 
May 18th, 1903. They were accompanied by some scraps of Anthyllis 
tetraphyllus, which soon were useless as food. Mr. Powell most kindly 
sent also, in a separate parcel, several living plants, but as the Post- 
Office chose to detain these for ten days, they also •were useless, though 
two of the plants recovered in the garden, and flowered later in the 
season. I, therefore, was forced to give the young larvie Lotus cornU 
culatus, and this appeared, both at once and for the rest of their exist- 
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enee, to suit them admirably, no deaths occurring except by accident 
and to preserve specimens. The following notes were taken from 
time to time, and as, probably, notwithstanding their incoherence and 
repetitions, they will be more descriptive of the progress and appearance 
of the larvae than if I were now to edit them, I present them as origin- 
ally written. All the photographs are by Mr. Tonge from the actual 
specimens, and the diagrams are copied from my rough notes. 

Larva. — FirU instar (From a larva, well-grown in this stage, pre- 
served in formalin ; pi. xii., figs. 1-2): — Structure well-shown, colour, of 
course, doubtful, a somewhat ochreous -yellow, with head, first thoracic 
plate, hairs, legs, and proleg crochets, black, the hairs, however, pale at 
tips. Length l*6mm., thickness 0*3mm., longest hairs about 0*3inm., 
hairs spiculated, general surface closely beset with darker points, appar- 
ently finely spiculate. The abdominal segments have, on either side, three 
dorsal hairs, and of these the front one is about a fourth the length of 
either of the others ; these are on the same zone of the segment, 
one a little nearer the middle line, the other further out than the 
front one. At an interval below are two hairs about half the 
length of the dorsal ones, these are nearer to the spiracle than to 
the dorsal group; they are nearly as far apart as the lower one is 
from the spiracle, the upper one is in about the same zone as the 
spiracle, the lower one distinctly behind. Immediately below the 
spiracle is a group of three long hairs, very close together, one is 
immediately below the spiracle, the other tw^o behind, one rather above 
and the other below the first. A little below and behind these three is 
another rather long hair, it is, indeed, very close to them, and tempts 
one to describe it as of the same group, its chief distinction is that the 
three hairs keep together outwards and rather upwards, this one keeps 
itself separate from them and inclines backwards. Below these again, at 
some distance, there are, on abdominal segments 3,4,5 and 6, halfway 
between these four and the prolegs, two shorter hairs at the same level, 
one pointing forwards, the other backwards. On 1, 2, 7 and 8, only 
one central hair occurs in this position. They, however, possess ventral 
hairs (in place of prolegs). Immediately above these and bet'ween them 
(on 3, I, 5, and 6) is a large conspicuous lenticle, another lenticle is 
conspicuous between the dorsal and supraspiracular groups of hairs. 
This one occurs also on the 2nd and 3rd thoracic. The thoracic plate is 
simple, straight behind, rounded to the ends in front, each side with three 
hairs and a lenticle in front towards the outer end. The first spiracle 
is quite at back of segment, a little higher than it, and in the middle 
of the segment is a large lenticle (more like a spiracle than the spiracle 
itself) , between it and the plate are three long hairs, tolerably in line 
from back to front, another in front of it, and a fifth immediately below 
it. Two stouter hairs are some way belo'w, tow’ard legs, and are repeated 
on the following segments, looking identical with the similar hairs 
above prolegs. On the 2nd and 3rd thoracic segments the three dorsal 
hairs are the same as on the abdominal, two long and one short on 
either side. Below these are five hairs representing the circum-spira- 
cular groups (lii, iv, and v ?) of the abdominal segments, of these, four 
are in a transverse line a little behind the middle of the segment, and 
one a little in front between the two upper ones. On the 8th and 9th 
abdominal segments there is a little difierence in the arrangement of 
the dorsal hairs, not determinable in specimens. The anal plate 
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carries about ten hairs and sonae lenticles. The claws of the true legs 
have a very sharp bend close to their bases, making them somewhat 
recurved, that is, when flexed they point towards the base of the 
leg. The prolegs present three anterior hooks, two posterior, and a 
central pad, the third group of hooks is not made out. The anal 
claspers have apparently three groups of 2, 2, and 1 crochet respectively. 

Second imtar (Received on May 18tb from Mr. H. Powell, stated to 
be in second skin, pi. xii., fiig, 3): — Length 2-6mm., blackhead, dark plate 
on 2nd segment , general tone of colour reddish-brown . The larva is rather 
thick, about 0*5mm., wdth long black and white hairs (0*3mm. long). 
The form of the larva is flattened tow^ards the last segment, and each 
segment is rounded up, the incisions are marked, not as narrow 
slits, but by each segment being cushioned out between them ; but the 
characteristic Lycasnid form of the sides being a flattened slope from 
the dorsal to lateral region, and the head being retractile, is not 
observed. The larvae happen to be active, and might have their heads 
more retractile when quiescent, but the head is too broad for this to be 
pronounced, being nearly *34mm. wide. The plate on prothorax is rather 
narrowed laterally, but not quite pointed. The colour of the prothoracic 
segment, apart from plate, is pale ashy, nearly white ; incision the same. 
A not altogether narrow dorsal, reddish or reddish-brown line ; then, 
in the trapezoidal region, a nearly white eminence, occupying the sub- 
dorsal area, except the incisions. Below this, down to a rather paler 
lateral flange, the colour is reddish like the dorsal line. Abdominal 
segments 7, 8 and 9 are reddish, without the paler areas. The hairs 
are a marked feature of the larva. On the whitish subdorsal boss 
(2nd abdominal actually described, as being fairly typical of the whole 
series) are seven large hairs, on dark (nearly black) raised conical bases ; 
five 01 these hairs are black and two white; there are also six or seven 
much smaller white hairs, on similar (but much smaller) conical bases. 
Below these and above the spiracles are three similar dark hairs and four 
smaller (but not so markedly smaller as are the dorsal ones) ; one of these 
is near the posterior margin, directly behind the spiracle. Below" the 
spiracle is again a group of tlaree large, tw^o or three intermediate, and 
three (or two) small ones. The spiracles themselves are black, and 
slightly raised ; they are at first apt to be confounded with certain 
brown chitinous circles of about the same size. These circles (very 
similar to those seen in larvcc of SpUotJiyntfi laraterae) are (on 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 6th abdominals, -which happen to be most easily seen in 
specimen examined) a large one (slightly larger than spiracle) above 
and a little behind spiracle ; a rather small one, on same horizon as the 
supraspiracular, close to dorsal lines ; and one intermediate in size half- 
way betw^een these and near anterior border of segment. These three are 
always present ; two others, frequently apparently absent, are of inter- 
mediate size, one on top of white boss, and one at its posterior border. 
On the pale lateral flange are three larger hairs, seven or eight inter- 
mediate and small ones, and one small brown ring. Below this is a 
reddish area with only one small hair, sometimes none, sometimes two, 
one at each margin ; then a pale area wuth one intermediate and six 
small hairs, and one small circle ; then a reddish space, followed by 
the proleg, whitish, with nine or ten small hairs. On the 1st and 2nd 
abdominal segments the proleg area carries five or six small hairs in a 
transverse line near the anterior border. The proleg carries hooks 
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in three sets ; assuming a complete circle, these three sets are at the 
outer margin, and, at the anterior and posterior points of the inner 
margin, about 120° apart. Each of the two inner sets consists of two 
hooks with an abortive chitinous point between them ; the outer one 
of only two chitinous points ; that this represents hooks at all is no 
doubt quite open to dispute (pL xiii.,fig. 1). The anal proleg is identical, 
except that the outer hooks (?) are not represented. The chitinous 
portions of true legs are black, and the hooks are nearly straight after 
being sharply bent at their bases (pi. xiii.,fig. 2) . In a full-grown specimen 
in this skin, the reddish spiracular area is more pronounced forwards 
and dorsally, slightly outlining the oblique bar of later skins. 

? Third instar: — In this stage the larva is 3mm.-3*5mm. 
long, and has now the characteristic Lycsenid form, riz., a marked 
marginal flange, from which the sides slope up to a narrow, but 
rather flat, dorsal plane, this dorsal plane includes the 1st thoracic 
segment, or almost does so, but stops abruptly with the 6th abdominal 
segment ; then the following segments form a slope to the latter 
part of the marginal flange. The marginal flange is yellow, as is also 
the dorsal plane, the slopes being reddish. This broad description, 
however, requires certain prominent markings to be noted in modifica- 
tion of it. Dorsally, there is a deep purple-brown, almost black, line 
spreading out on the mesothorax, with rather bright red wings, on a 
transverse line to meet the red lateral markings. The prothorax has a 
marked black dorsal plate. The reddish slopes are a dull purplish-red. 
On the first six abdominal segments, and nearly as marked on the last 
two thoracic ones, they present marked oblique red lines sloping back- 
wards and ventral (reverse to Sidiincc larval lines) . Below these, the red 
is modified by two paler (yellowish) clouds on each segment, being 
close below the oblique lines; the forward is more dorsal. In the 
centre of each of these oblique bands on the six abdominal segments 
(but not on the thoracic) is a hollow or depression, its margins a 
little darker, the bottom paler, longest in an aiitero-posterior direction, 
and slightly expanded at the ends in some cases. These margins of 
the hollow appear to overhang a little. In looking for the lenticles of the 
previous skin, it seems at first that they are wanting. A small one, with 
very dark margin, exists on quite the dorsum of the 2nd thoracic. On 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th abdominal segments, minute rings exist towards 
the front margin of segments, in line with the hollows above noted. 
These might, so far as their appearance goes, be hair-spots that had 
lost their hairs. On the abdominal segments also, near the middle 
line towards the front of segment, is a minute, dark, chitinous tubercle, 
with, perhaps, an indication of a paler summit. A small raised tubercle 
also exists above the spiracle where the lenticle occurred in previous 
skin. This is a black ring with plain centre, smaller than lenticle of 
previous skin. Two exist on each side of the 7th abdominal segment. 
On the 7th, the spiracle is much higher than on the 6th, and, on the 8th, 
it is very large and quite dorsal (nearer middle line than to flange). The 
long (*4mm.) spiculate hairs are much as in previous skin, but are (com- 
paratively) smaller, the dorsal group (on yellow back) are about ten in 
number, with four or five of them larger, and two or three of these 
black, the rest white ; two or three more are on the yellow dorsal 
colour where it stretches down above the oblique band, at the posterior 
margin of the segment. Round the spiracles is another group, of which 
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one, just below the middle of the oblique band, is black ; another black 
one is on the upper margin of the yellow lateral band (and flange) ; 
the others are white, some large, some small. There is, however, 
really, no very definite grouping into regions by intermediate hairless 
areas, except, to some extent, just below the dorsal group. The 
reddish colouring, being divided by the two yellow areas noted, pre- 
sents a narrow yellow band above the yellow flange, which sometimes 
seems to be a continuation of the oblique stripe of the preceding seg- 
ment, or, in a yellower specimen, the red is reduced to two oblique 
stripes, the lower all but horizontal. The black prothoracic plate is a 
small islet, sunk in rather a hollow ; it is diamond- shaped, its long 
axis transverse, its length about one-third that of the segment, and 
its width about one-quarter that of the segment, nearly half the seg- 
ment being in front of it ; this in a well-fed larva. The hooks of pro- 
legs are as in previous skin, except that the two inner groups of hooks 
are three or four in number, with one or two black points, and the 
outer series have no definite hooks, but are two to four in number, 
varying in each foot. 

/ Fourth instar (May 23rd) : — ^Length 6*5mm., quibe Lyc£enid, with 
definitely hexagonal transverse section ; the three upper sides apparently 
the larger, but so far as can be made out really not so (pi. xiii., fig. 3); the 
width ('svhen inactive) about 2*2mm., seen dorsally it is a yellow caterpillar 
with reddish-black markings, seen laterally a reddish caterpillar with 
a few yellow markings. The level (?) dorsal side (of the hexagon) 
presents down the middle line, beginning on the mesothorax, a dark bub 
reddish dorsal line to end of 6th abdominal, on either side of this, each 
of these segments presents a rounded eminence of bright yellow (except 
on mesothorax, where the yellow is overlaid by a brick-red shade), carry- 
ing many hairs. The 7th, 8th, and 9th abdominals slope backwards, and 
cannot be said to show a dififerentiation into dorsal level or lateral 
slopes, they are also of a tolerably uniform reddish colour, with darker 
(but not so dark as in front) dorsal line. On the 7th and 8th abdomi- 
nals the spiracles are very conspicuous as black spots, somewhat dorsal 
on 7th, very much so on 8th. They are smaller but equally conspicu- 
ous on the other segments, but less visible on a dorsal than a lateral 
view. The prothorax presents the diamond- shaped plate, which, with 
nearly black margins, has a yellow centre. The plate is small in pro- 
portion to the segment, and is in a depression, the segment m front of 
it swelling up into a large prominence, giving a curious lateral outline, 
and suggesting a false head (pi. xiii,, fig. 4). The lateral flange is strongly 
marked, and swells out at each segment, giving the lateral outline seen 
from above a series of curves and not a straight margin. Its yellow 
colour is obscured by a slight tendency to flesh-colour, which seems to- 
be reddish on the 7th and 8th abdominals. The same flange structure 
passes round the posterior margin of 9th, and is here yellow ; this is not, 
of course, lateral flange, but is continuous with it. The lateral slopes 
between the yellow dorsal prominences and the lateral flange are yellow 
as regards the portions of the dorsal prominences that pass down intO' 
the slope at posterior halves of segments. On the 2nd and 3rd thor- 
acic, and 1st, 2nd, 8rd, 4th, 6th, and 6th abdominal, segments, is, on 
each segment, an oblique narrow stripe, passing from top of slope in 
front downwards and backwards to spiracle of following segment 
(except, of course, 2nd thoracic). In some degree as an actual fact^ 
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but) largely as an effect of shading, this line seems to be depressed, its 
colour is purplish-red. Below this to the flange the hue is of a flesh- 
colour, with tendency to yellow around and above spiracles. Below 
the flange, flesh-colour all round, the lower surface also, a little paler 
at prolegs. Head and true legs black, except labial and maxillary 
regions. The hairs, black and white, are long and numerous, and give 
a darker aspect to the larva in its general a.ppearance than the actual 
skin-colours produce. The very spiculate hairs are now more regularly 
distributed ; over each of the dorsal bosses are about twenty-four hairs, 
the central rather the larger, the marginal a little smaller, and elsewhere 
the distribution is of fairly equal-sized hairs, but smaller at margin of 
segments. No very definite relative distribution of black and ■white 
hairs is determined, but possibly ■ exists. The lenticles are now very 
small, about the size of the hair-bases or much less, and some of them 
are so far related to hairs as to have rounded instead of flat centres. 
Their distribution is irregular, not being even symmetrical, each seg- 
ment generally has one on each side of the dorsal line m front, and one 
or two after, laterally they are rather numerous, and on the 7th and 8th 
abdominal segments they are quite crowded. The prolegs have a very 
curious and elaborate structure, which w-as, in a slight degree, present in 
the previous skin. The three sets of hooks already described still exist. 
Each of the two inner sets now consists of seven or eight hooks, of which 
several are very large, but the two sets form an arrangement similar 
to the one-sided macro-proleg; they are separated from each other by a 
little space. Just outside this space or notch, and overlapping it, and, 
in some degree, the hooks of the two sets when the hooks and leg 
are in action [Le., holding on), is a tall fleshy process, tall by being on 
a short pedicel, and terminating in a retractile margin, just like either 
of the sets of hooks, except that it is fleshy only, with a sharp margin, 
but no hooks. The third set of hooks is still represented by two (one 
or three sometimes) black chitinous points. The hairs, and this is 
most conspicuous in the dark hairs, are still on a raised base, but this 
is now comparatively small and short, is, in fact, little diflerent from 
the ordinary hair-base, a small hemispherical eminence, except that it 
is colourless, i,e., not brown or black, with the curious exception that 
seven or eight fine black lines, not apparently auperficia], radiate to 
its margin from the actual hair (pi. xiii., fig. 5). 

May 27th, apparently still in fourth skin, but much larger; 9-8ram, 
long, and 2- 6mm. wdde ; nearly 11mm. long when stretched. Whether 
stretched or at rest, the hollow of the prothoracic plate is remarkable, as 
is also the flat dark dorsal surface .of the 7th, 8th, and 9th abdominal 
segments. The 7tb and 8th look like one large segment, the lateral in- 
cision between the two being slight, compared with the deep incision 
and rounded fullness of the segments in front, when seen from above. 
The larva is very richly coloured — bright yellow, with rich red-brown 
and (nearly) black. The dorsal line looks nearly black, but is really deep 
chocolate. The oblique lines are nearly as dark dorsally, ventrally they 
get paler, and fade out a little at their lower margin. The white below 
them makes the darker shade in which the spiracles are, seem to be a 
second oblique line, and there is the subspiracuiar red or chocolate line. 
The 7th, 8th, and 9th have bright yellow*^ margins invaded by red, a 
little in 7th, and a good deal in 8th. On the 7th, the yellow dorsal area 
(of the segment) is reduced to a small white area, which is still less on 
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8th. The large black spiracles are very conspicuous by having a white 
border round each. On the 2nd and 8rd thoracic segments the lateral 
whitish of the spiracular region is largely replaced by red, and on the 
2nd, and less on the 3rd, is a dorsal red circle, shading out laterally, 
and so much diminishing the yellow. On the prothorax the sub- 
spiracular red line passes forward directly from the spiracles, and, in 
some movements, ranges with the oblique lines ; it is really neither, 
though a yellow band below it seems to range exactly with the yellow 
flange. The general appearance of the larva is of seven yellow 
segments, changing into red at each end, suddenly at 7th abdominal, 
and nearly as suddenly at 2nd thoracic. The spiracles are con- 
spicuous black dots along the sides. The larva feeds well on Lotus 
comicnlatuSi and buries itself largely in the top buds, leaving the red 
tail most exposed, and under a weak lens this exposed portion has 
very much the look of an animal’s head, the spiracles being the eyes, 
two pairs (pi. xiii., fig. 4). 

[To he concluded,) 


@rOLEOPTERA, 

Some additions, etc., to the Coleoptera of the Northumberland 
and Durham district. 

By BICHABD S. BAGNALL. 

Calathus melanocbphalus, L., VAR. NUBiGBNA, Hal. — Not uncom- 
mon on the Blanch land Moors, and similar localities. I have also 
taken it near Winlaton Mill, the thorax not being so dark in these 
latter specimens as in those from the higher lands. 

Anchomenus sexpunctatus, L. — On April 13th, 1903, 1 met a fellow 
coleopterist who had just taken a strange Anchomenm from the moors 
near Blanchland ; the six punctures ” being distinctive, I naturally 
put it down to A. sexpunctatus, L., but hope shortly to make a closer 
acquaintance and so record it definitely. 

Creophilus maxillosus, L., VAR. ciLARis, Steph. — This rare variety 
of a very common coleopteron is recorded by the Rev. Canon Fowler 
from the Tweed, Clyde, and Argyle districts, and as having been taken 
by Mr. Champion at Deal. Mr. Donisthorpe tells me he took it at 
Ashstead {L'^it. Mo, Map.) ; also common in Ireland {Irish List and 
Irish Naturalist, Donisthorpe and Bouskell). In 1901 (July?) it 
occurred to me near Winlaton Mill, from a dead dog, literally alive 
with Creophilus, Necrophorus, Necrodes, Silpha (including the fine S, 
thoradca), Ulster, various Staphylinids, etc., all in one writhing 
heterogeneous mass. Again, on September 2nd, 1902, 1 took another 
example of the var. ciliaris, this time from under a dead cat “resting” 
in a field near Winlaton. These several localities are so widely spread 
— ^north, south, east, and west— that it seems to me that if all collectors 
paid the common Creophilns particular attention, they would very 
likely come across var. ciliaris, and so add to our knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of a most interesting beetle. 

Silpha atrata var. brunnea, Hbst. — Occasionally in the Derwent 
Valley, where I once took a remarkably small example. It has also 
occurred to me at Riding Mill, in Tynedale. 

Triplax russica, L. — Fell to Mr. H. S. Wallace, of Heaton, New- 
castle, and myself, on July 22nd of this year, from fungi growing on 
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elm, Gibside. The following day I found it in greater numbers (fungi 
growing on elm, holly, etc.) in common with Triplax aenea, Schal., the 
latter being in such numbers as to be almost a nuisance. 

Cerylon pagi, Bris. — On May 13th, 1904, I came across a Cerylon 
answering to C. far/i, Brisout, from a rotten tree lying in a wood near 
Winlaton Mill. Liodes himieralis, Kug., Ayathidinui niyripenne^ Kug., 
A, rotimdatum , GylL, Scaphisoma ayaricinwn, L., various RMzophagmy 
two {S' and ?), Olinocara undidata, Kr., Cerylon ferntyineiun, Steph., 
etc., were also taken. 

Cerylon perrugineum, Steph. (angustatum, Er.). — Is, I think, the 
commonest species of this genus we have in the Derwent valley. I 
have taken it beneath bark of fallen oaks at Winlaton Mill, Gibside, 
and Rowlands Gill, and one evening (April 28th, 1904) I took it in 
numbers from a rotten oak-stump near Winlaton, many of the speci- 
mens evidently freshly emerged. From the same stump I captured 
several coleopterous larvae and pupae of C. fernifjinemn (/) but unfortu- 
nately they died before reaching maturity. 

Cerylon msTERomES, F. — Recorded by Mr. Bold ^‘beneath bark,”' 
Ravensworth, and near Gilsland ‘‘rare” (A^at. Hist. Trans, of Rorth- 
nmherland and Durham, vol. iv., pt. 1, p. 59, 1871). I have met with 
this species only once, from under the bark of a felled cherry tree in 
Gibside, June 29th, 1904. Thus it will be seen that the whole genus 
Cerylon is to be found in our valley. 

Rhizophagus perporatus, Er. — Was taken from beneath the bark 
of a felled plane tree at Lockhaugh, near Rowlands Gill, in September, 
1903, where I again came across it early this year. B. depressns, F., 
R. ferrntfineiis, Pk., R. dispar, Pk., and R. hipustidatus, F., occur com- 
monly in the same locality. 

Lathridius bergrothi, Reit. — For more than three years I have 
taken Lathridius bergrothi, Reit. — but recently added to the British 
catalogue — commonly with other siaecies of the Lathridiidae, in a cellar 
at Winlaton, mostly from the whitewashed walls and ceiling. It bids 
fair to spread, as did Niptits Jiololeucus, Fall., about forty years ago. 

CoRYMBiTEs cupREUS, F., VAR. JERUGiNosus, F. — I have found this 
variety commoner in billy districts than the type C. cupreus. The 
latter, however, occurs the more frequently^ in the Derwent valley. 

Malthinus PRONTALis, Marsh. — I took One example (early June) bj^ 
beating birch and hazel in a wood near Winlaton. It unfortunately 
managed to escape whilst bottling an Attelabus. I had no opportunity 
for searching further in that district, but luckily, the Malthinus being 
new to me, I happened to make a careful examination of it before it 
“ slipped ” me. 

Bruchus pisi, L. — Introduced. My brother found a living speci- 
men in a dried pea which he picked up in the Durham College of 
Science, March 8rd, 1904. 

Loghm^a suturalis, Th. — I believe, though not recorded by Bold, 
this species is common on all our moorlands. On April 10th, 1903, 
Mr. David Rosie, New^'castle, sent me a few very dark examples taken at 
Prestwick Carr, one of them being quite black. I think it must be 
referred to L, suturalis, Th., var. nigrita, Weise, described by Mr. 
Tomlin in the Rnt. Mo. Mag., August, 1904, and not to be found, as 
yet, in our British catalogue. 

Clinooara undulata, Kr. — Locally’’ near Winlaton Mill, in numbers 
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on fungoid growth, beneath bark of small trees (Ent, Mo. 21a<i., May, 
1904). I have taken odd examples this year, three (two 2 s and one J ) 
in a dry and fallen branch (April 80th), and two ( $ and<^ ) on a brown 
groTvth covering this branch (May 13th). Those taken on April 30th 
were very fresh-looking, the elytra of one of them were not quite hard, 
SO I think they must have been but shortly emerged from the pupae. 
Search as I would for pupae I was not successful, taking instead, a cocoon 
and pupae of CampyliiH lineaHs, near foot of tree. 

Meloe violageus, Marsh. — ^Whilst crossing the Blanchland moors 
on Ajpril 4th, of this year, my friend, Mr. J. E. Patterson, of New- 
castle, found Meloe violaceus^ Marsh, under a stone in a sandy situation. 
I was surprised that such a common insect had not been recorded from 
our district before, but upon consideration one can easily see wuth what 
difficulties men in Mr. Bold’s time would have to contend to get on 
these moorlands. Even now Blanchland lies ten long and hilly miles 
from the generally used station, Shotley Bridge, and little less from 
Riding Mill. Near the site of Mr. Patterson’s capture I met with 
Cijnnndis vaporanorum, L., hitherto only recorded from Twizell Moor. 

Tomicus lariois, L. — Evidently introduced. Was taken by Mr. 
Fred Johnson at Byer Moor early this year (]\Iarch?), and also Tene- 
brioUlea numritanivus, L., both from timber. 

My sincerest thanks are due to Messrs. H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe 
and J. R. le Brockton Tomlin for so kindly determining and confirm- 
ing these and many other beetles. 

Monohammus sartor, F., and other imported beetles. — A fine 
example of this imported Longicorn was taken at Monkwearmouth, 
and given, whilst alive, to my friend Mr. James W. Corder, September 
30th, 1891. Another example, so my friend Mr. Tomlin tells me, was 
sent him (Mr. Tomlin) from Hartlepool. The smaller Monohammiis 
siito}\ L., has been taken in the Derwent valley by Mr. William Johnson 
[Fhit, Mu. Mu//., 1904, p. 59), is recorded by Bold from Newcastle (Nat. 
Hia, Tranx. of North muberl and and Durham., iv., p. 98, 1871), and Mr. 
Champion, in acknowledging above note, writes me that some years 
ago he had several specimens sent him, taken from pit props near 
Hartlepool. Again Mr. J. W. Fawcett’s reprinted note in the Durham 
iJuunUj Advertixer (April 29th. 1904), adds that an exam^ole of 'Mono- 
ham mux sutor, was taken in a timber yard at Sunderland, 1881, and 
another from the city of Durham, 1882. Another introduced Longi- 
corn, Acantlwdnnx aedilix. L., was taken by Mr. Duncan at Winlaton 
(in the early sixties ?) ; recorded by Bold from Newcastle, by Mr. 
William Johnson, Byermoor {Ent. Mo, May., 1904, p. 59) ; by Mr. 
James W. Corder, Sunderland district; and by Mr. Fawcett from 
Sunderland, Stockton, Hartlepool, and Durham timber yards. So 
much for imported Longicorns. — R. S. Bagnall, 11, Railway Terrace, 
South Hylton, near Sunderland. September 14tA, 1904. 

Odont^us mobilicornis at Dowham. — On July 13th, whilst moth- 
collecting near here, I took a fine ^ Odontaem mohilicornu flying just 
as it was getting dusk and send on this notice as I think the fact to 
be wwth recording. — Robt. S. Smith, The Laurels, Dowmham. 
August 1st, 1904. 

Correspondents wanted among British coleopterists. — I am 
anxious to enter into correspondence with British coleopterists, with a 
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Tiew to the exchange of British against continental coleoptera. I am 
particularly anxious to obtain from British collectors specimens of any 
of the following species, and should esteem it a great favour if anyone 
can send me examples of any of them, viz : — Myllaena fowler i, Matt., 
i¥. inasonii Mat., Medan poeo/l??-, Peyr., Sfenua exif/uns, Er., S. oscillator ^ 
Bye, S. Mesenwetteri, Bosen., Homalium riu/idipenne, Bye, H. exujiumi, 
GylL, H. (fracilicorne, Pair., Bryaxis cotm, Saul., Bythinus ylabratus, 
Bye, Euthia scydmaenoides, Steph., Nenraphes plamfrons, Blatch, 
Scydinaenus poweri, Pow., Colenis latifrons, Curt., Anisotonm sitnilata^ 
Bye, A, davicornis^ Bye, A, lunicoULs, Bye, Cyrtusa miniita, Ahr., 
Orthopenis inundm^ Mat., 0, punctatulns, Mat., Ptinidium kraatzi, Mat., 
Ptiliiim hrevicolley Mat., Actidiiim concolor, Shp., Microptiliiun pul- 
chellum, AIL, Ptinella hritannica, Ms^i.^Trichopteryx obscaena, WolL, T, 
cliampionisy Mat., T. anyiista, Mat., T. fratercida^ Mat., Syncalypta 
hirsnta, Shp., Cardiophorm formosiiH, Curt., Tetratonia desniare^ti, Lat., 
Abdera bifasciata^ Marsh., Salpinyiis aeratus, Muls., Cathornnocenis 
sociHH^ Bye, Anthonomus britaunicus, Desb., Apion ryei^ Blk., A. scu^ 
tellarl, Kirb., Chaetocnema subcoeridea, Kirb., Lonyitarsus distinyuenda, 
Bye, Elwis suhriolaceiis, Mills., Heterocerm hritannicns, Kuw., llyohates 
glabriventris, Bye, Homalota hypoyaea. Bye, K, exarata. Shi3., PL. alpes- 
tris, Heer, R. fallaciosa, Shp., H. defonnis, Ki*., H, eremita, Bye, H. 
curtipenniSi Shp,, H. picipes^ Th., H. excellens, Kr., LI. ftuiyivora, Th., 
H. paberida^ Shp.. R. atomaria^ Kr., H. perextyua, Shp., H. canescens, 
Shp., H. exiniia, Shp., R. planifrons, Wat., R. cnbriceps, Shp. — M. 
Morel, No. 1, Bue Bosio, Paris, 16e. Aiiyust 12t/t, 1904. 


.SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Note on oeneric types -and specific navies. — There is a review 
of the fourth volume of The Natural Ristory of the British Lepidoptera 
in the last number of the Irish Naturalist, in which Mr. Carpenter 
seems to have been unaware of the causes of the differences of the 
names of the genera of Sphinges in this work and in the Beds ion of the 
Sphmyides of Messrs, Bothschild and Jordan, who seem to have taken 
the first species in a genus as the type of it. Bearing on this, I do not 
think that the line taken by these authors was the intention of our 
older authors, as in those days there was but little knowledge of forms 
of species, and the endeavours of each seem to have been to arrange 
the whole system of nature in one long line, with futile attempts to 
discover missing links, or in a series of circles more or less convergent. 
Mr. Guenee in his work on Noctuelites et Phalaenites, often designated 
the insect he considered as bis type by printing the word “ type ” against 
its name, and, exce^Dt when there was only one species in the genus, it 
w^as rarely or never the first species. Westwood, in his British Moths 
and their transformations, in giving reasons for not putting the typical 
genus Sphinx at the head of the family, states : — I therefore place 
the genus Sjjhinx in the middle of the family, w^hich is commenced 
and terminated by less typical species, w’hich exhibit the characters of, 
and thus point, the w^ay to, other groups.” 

Begarding another point under discussion I do not think that many 
zoologists will agree, as Mr. Wheeler seems to suggest, that a specific 
name can be changed for convenience ; but that the name of an animal 
first described by the author must stand, even if we find that we have 
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erroneously considered the wrong animal the one meant, as in the case 
of Lepiis timid US, which is now known to he the blue hare, whilst our 
animal has had to take the name of L, eiiropaeus. Personally I was sorry 
to see that in Messrs. Staudinger and Rebel’s last Catalog they use 
some of the names in Billberg’s E7iunieratio, a work that from pub- 
lished accounts seems of no value. I see small hope of the vexed 
question of nomenclature ever being satisfactorily settled, except by a 
conference of some of the principal zoologists from the chief nations of 
the continent and America to agree — (1) On all the authors to be 
accepted for reference, and (2) on the dates of their respective works, 
which might aid in attaining this result. — T. H. Briggs, M.A., F.E.S., 
Bock House, Lynmouth, B.S.O., N. Devon. September lith, 1904. 

The Linnean type of Phragmatobia fuliginosa. — Mr. T. Briggs 
has been kind enough to send me the copy of Linne’s original descrip- 
tion of Phragmatohia fuliginosa from the System a Naturae, ed. x, p. 509. 
It reads as follows : 

Fiilkfinosa. P. spirilinguis Issvis, alis deflexis fuliginosis puncto nigro ; inferi- 
oribus rubris nigromacuiatis. It. Wgoth. 141, Koes., Ins., i., Phal. 2, t. 43, XJcIdm., 
Diss., 76, TVilk., Pap., 23, t. 3a, 14. 

This proves x4.urivillius’ contention to be right, and my notes want 
revision in this direction. I felt so certain that I should be safe in 
accepting the more extended Fauna Suecicae description as that of the 
type, that I did not even carry out my own elementary rule of taking 
nothing for granted if it be possible to make the reference. Besides, it 
makes my own criticism return on me with double force. — J. W. Txjtt. 

:]^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Lepidoptera at Oxton. — The season being now w^ell advanced I 
am writing a few notes in extension of those already published (a^itea, 
p. 240), On the whole it must be classed among the bad ones, one of 
the worst, I should say, though hard work has, of course, produced 
several useful things. Glancing through my diary the following facts 
appear worth noticing. In spring, sallows were most unproductive and 
light the same, very few of even the common Taeniocampids putting 
in an appearance, and Lohophora ra?*pmatG,usually fairly common, being 
entirely absent. Larvae, too, were scarce, and I found, as already noted, 
the greatest difficulty in getting any Agrotis agatldna, although they 
are usually plentiful, and I only obtained one Noctua neglecta. Arctia 
caja never turned up at all, and Cosmotrkhe potatoria was very scarce. 
Among butterflies, Pieris hrasaicae seemed commoner than usual, and 
so was P. napi, but Eiichloe cardaniines and Brenthis euphrosyne w^ere 
very scarce, and I only saw two Cyaniris aryiolus and two or three 
Syriehthus malvae (one of the ab. taras). Pararge egeria was entirely 
absent, and I only saw a few P. meg^era, which was disappointing, 
as I specially worked for them, wanting ? s for a friend. I wms also 
unable to find any larvae of Vanessa lo, usually fairly plentiful on the 
nettles here. I turned up a few Coccyx subsequana at end of April and 
in early May, getting thirteen (mostly worn) on May 4th, which was one 
of the few bright days we had when a hurricane was not blowing. 
Light continued unattractive, only a few Peiddea trepida and Anticlea 
nigrqfasciaria (usually fairly common) occurring. Perhaps Nola confu- 
sails w’as rather commoner than usual, and later on (and still) Nudaria 
mundana. Notodonta trimacuia was scarce and in poor condition, the 
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moon not being right when they first emerged. On May 25th and 
29th Microjiteru' anreatella was abundant, as noted {antea, p. 241), and 
so also has been M, seppella. On June 27th, an afternoon in a favourite 
lane near here gave Melanippe rivata in plenty, a very few Anticlea 
ruMdata, and one A, simiata (the first I have ever taken). Another 
visit to the same lane on July 11th, especially for Ciclaria picafa, 
resulted in fifteen of that insect and a few 21, rivata and 21. unanrjiilata. 
Latterly traps have been doing better, and, on July 18th, I got in them 
B 2 A. sbmata (which, however, failed to oblige with ova). Clear a 
lichenaria males have been plentiful, with two females (rather unusual), 
and Boarmia repandata var. conversaria has not been uncommon, but 
notin very good order. — E. F. Studd, M.A,, Oxton, Exeter. July 
mil, 1904. ' 

Early APPE^yxANCE op the sbcond-bPvOod of Agdistis bennetii. — 
The amazing change that took place in the weather in the early 
summer bad a marvellous effect on Aydutis bennetii. Although the 
first brood was on thimighout May and until the end of the month, 
the larva? of the second-brood fed up with such marvellous rapidity, and 
pupated so early ihat the imagines were well out by July 19th, nearly 
a month earlier than in the previous w^et and cold season. It was also 
abundant compared with the previous year. The season, therefore, 
late as it was until June for everything, affected some species exceed- 
ingly quickly, and produced maturity very rapidly. Specimens of the 
second- brood, however, kept emerging for quite a month this year, so 
that this brood also was spread over a fairly long time. — J. Ovenden, 
Prindsbury Eoad, Strood, Kent. Auynat 27t/<, 1904. 

Remarks on Practical Hints for July. — Mr. Tutt will, I feel sure, 
forgive me for passing friendly criticism on two of the series of 
“Practical Hints ” from his pen, published anted. , pp. 207-9 : — (1) In 
Hint 6 it seems strange to find one, who is so exceptionally well up-to- 
date in all matters of nomenclature, writing of “ Lithosia strammeola,"' 
as though he still clung to the antiquated notions that the form in 
question is specifically distinct from Lithosia yriseola^ and that “ stra- 
mineola ” is the oldest known name for it. I need only add that the 
form to which he refers has been correctly entered in the best cata- 
logues that have been published during the last thiity years and more 
as Lithosia yriseola var. flava, Haw'^'. (2) Hint 18 (I refer to the first 

of the two so numbered, the number of the second should have been 
“20”) seems to me a sadly unpractical one. I have always understood 
that birch is the only known foodplant of “ Lophoptery.c carmelita,'' and 
if this idea is correct, one certainly might search for a very long time 
before finding its cocoon at the base of oa/f- freest ! In his latest (Jatalofj 
(1901), Staudinger excludes carmelita from the genus Lophopteryx, and 
includes it in OdontosiaX. — Eustace R. Banees, Norden, Corfe Castle. 
July 2Qth, 1904. 

* Mr. Bankes is quite right ; it is really very blameworthy, although 
we really did not know that this was so certainly the correct synonyrny. We had 
an idea that it was quite open to question whether tiava, Fab., is not possibly the 
right name to use. Leaving aside the synonymy, our note should have been 
Lithosia ab. (not var.) stramineola . — Ed. 

t A lapsus calami. It should, of course, be birch. — E d. 

i We have not time to work out the point of synonymy that Mr. Bankes here 
raises, except to say that the chances are always great against Staudinger being 
right in any of the genera that he has not copied direct from some authority 
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Lbpidopteea at Dover. — I am just back from my holidays, and 
thought a note on the special insects observed might be interesting. 
Four insects struck me in particular as being worthy of note. These 
were as follows : — (1) Colias edusa was about in good numbers, and 
very fresh during first part of August, but very worn later ; strange to 
say no 0, hyale to be seen. (2) Pluda yamma was a perfect pest, and 
in great numbers at the beginning of August, but gradually thinned out 
by the end of the month, when only a few w^ere seen. (8) Seaia stellatarum 
turned up in numbers, beginning of August, in good condition. (4) 
Acldalia ornata {2nd brood) were about in considerable numbers, more 
abundantly than I have seen them before. — C. P. Pickett, F.E.S., 
99, Dawlish Eoad, Leyton, Essex. September l$t, 1904. 

Sphinx ligustei near London. — I have also to record the capture 
of six larvae of SiAiinx lir/ustrl from a garden at Raynes Park (all full- 
fed). Surely this is getting very near to London. — Ibid. 

Agrius convolvuli at Sydenham. — It may be interesting to record 
the capture of a fine specimen of Ayrim convolvuli here this morning. 
It was at rest upon a fence and, having nothing to remove it in, I gently 
enticed it to cling to my finger. In this position I conveyed it home, 
a distance of nearly a mile, without it shewing the least inclination to 
move. — A. M. Swain, o, Kelvin Terrace, Sydenham, S.E. September 
1st, 1904. 

Foodplant of Cucullia gnaphalii. — I have lately been feeding a 
few larvae of Cucullia ynaphalii, and find they eat freely the common 
garden aster, better known, perhaps, as “ Michaelmas Daisy ” or 
“Faiwell to Summer.” — Percy C. Reid, F.E.S, Feering Bury, Kel- 
vedon. September ith, 1904. 

Probable second- pairing of Dryas paphia. — As bearing on the 
point that some lepidoptera usually sui^posed only to pair once, do so, 
at any rate, more frequently than this, I note that a ^ and $ Dryas 
paphia^ both exceedingly worn and badly broken, and the 2 ^vith her 
abdomen almost empty, were captured paired on July 14th, 1904, at 
San Jerommio, Montserrat. This is, of course, no proof that the $ had 
paired before, but one’s knowdedge of the habits of the species leads 
one to suppose that it most probaWy had done so. — J. W. Tutt. 

Ageius convolvuli at Frindsbuey. — I have to announce the cap- 
ture of a specimen of Ayrius convolvuli at Frindsbury to-day. — J. Oven- 
den, Frindsbury Road, Strood. September 1th, 1904. 


who has recently worked the group through. P?i7odoH, Hb. (1806), has for type 
camelina (with which we at present associate eavmelita structurally). OdontoAa, 
Hb. (1826), is a hetevogeneTic grou^—palphia, plumiyera, earmelita. camelimi, and 
cucullimi. If, as we surmise, carmelita and camelina are congeneric, these fall out 
of this genus, len,Ymg palpina , plimigera , or ciuullina as a possible type of, or, it 
anyone has named camelimi as type, sinking Odontomi as a synoiijm of, Ptilodon. 
To have been accurate, one ought, one suspects, to have written Ptilodon carmelita. It 
is so well known that Staudinger was a great opponent of any but the old tribe- 
genera of the early authors, and that his work most pointedly neglects all generic 
synonymy, that one can hardly expect us to follow one who more than once wrote 
that he did not intend to be troubled about the matter. The name of our generic 
disagreements wnth Staudinger ’s Catalog, in such groups as we know, is legion. 
With increased knoAvledge, the number is likely to be increased tenfold. "When we 
get our own British Synoni/mic LUt, based on real independent and first-hand work, 
and not merely copied from other authors, we shall begin to know where we are. 
At present, if we had to name the one list m which the greater number of genera 
are most probably -wrong, we should suggest Staudinger’s. — En. 
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ZicEONA o^RULEA, LiNN., IN LANCASHIRE. — On Angust 25th I re- 
ceived from my friend, Mr. E. J. Burgess Sopp, two perfect specimens 
of this beautiful bug, which he had recently taken on heather on 
Hampsfell, near Grange-over- Sands. — Oscar Whittaker, 39, Clarendon 
Eoad, Whalley Range, Manchester. Septe}nher Idth, 1904. 

Phryxus livornica, Esp., at Sandown. — I have recently had the 
pleasure of seeing a beautiful, though slightly undersized, specimen of 
P, livornica, which was bred by Mr. Taylor of Sandown, on August 
31st. The larva was picked up in the neighbourhood five or six weeks 
previously, and brought by its captor to Mr. Taylor. Unfortunately 
he did not make any precise deseripton of it, but it seemed to him — 
from the meagre descriptions at his disposal — ^to be nearest the larva 
of Oder 10 (jallii, and he was rather expecting to breed that species. 
When he told me about it on my arrival at Sandown on August 25th, 
I suggested that the locality — right away from sandhills — seemed a 
very unlikely one for C.gallii, and I confess that I had some misgivings 
as to whether it might not turn out to have been an aberrant larva of 
some common species. Curiously, we did not think of P. livornica, not- 
withstanding that two imagines were recorded from Shanklin earlier 
this season (Entom., xxxvii., p. 189), and the emergence of this rarity 
from the pupa was a pleasant surprise to its owner. As so few seem 
to breed in this country, I have thought it worth while to record it 
fully. Unfortunately we do not know on what plant it had been feed- 
ing. — Lons B. Prout. September, 1904. 

• Value of English specimens of Lepidoptera. — Will you kindly 
tell me the value of English specimens of Ennomos antumnaria and 
Callimnrplia hera ! The latter I took in Guernsey this year, and 
having obtained ova from three females. I am rearing the larvae, making 
a detailed life-history of them with dates. As, on the advice of Mr. 
Luff, of Guernsey, I am going to keep the larvie feeding in the winter, 
the life-history will soon be completed. When it is I shall be very 
pleased to send you a copy for publication if it would be of any use to 
you. — M. Smith-Richards, Falconhurst, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 
September Vlth, 1904. 

Eeebia goante and Satyrus dryas at Dover ! I — In September, 
1902, I took a male and female of Erehia <joante and one Satyrim clryaa 
in Langdon Hollow here at Dover. I sent them up to Messrs. Watkins 
and Doncaster, who identified them. No one here can account for 
their appearance, can you ? Can you also tell me if they are worth 
much ? S, dryafi is very battered, and E, yoante minus anteniifo. — Ibid. 
[We should be glad if any of our readers could inform our correspon- 
ent of the value of English Ennomths antumnaria and Guernsey Calli- 
morpha hera, although one suspects Messrs. Watkins and Doncaster 
would be the best referees in this matter. Without wishing to throw 
any doubt whatever on the bona fidea of our correspondent, we must 
express our unbounded astonishment at the capture of the Alpine 
Erehia aoante and the central European Satyrim dryaa at Dover. We 
should be rather more surprised ourselves to see Erehia yoante at Dover 
than we should Parnamm apollo^ which was once reported to have 
been observed there ! ! We presume that Mr. Smith-Richards has either 
made a mistake, or that someone just arrived home from the continent 
liberated the specimens alive for Mr. Smith-Richards to catch. — Ed.] 

Note on reputed foodplants of Agiptilia pentadactyla, L. — On 
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July 22nd, 1904, near Lausanne, I found a pupa-case of Aciptilia 
fentadactijla spun on a leaf of blackthorn, with the newly-emerged $ 
imago just below it. Beneath, climbing among the blackthorn, was 
Convolvulus arvensis. The point of interest lies in the fact that some 
of the older continental authors give plum as the foodplant of this 
species. They were doubtless led into error by finding larvae or pupae 
in a similar position to that above described. In England I have 
found pupee of this species among the herbage on the hedge-bank ; but 
on the continent the hedges sometimes rise direct from the roadside, 
like a box-edging from a garden path, so that there is no hedge-bank. 
In this case I presume the larvae crawl to the upper part of the hedge 
which is thicker and affords better shelter. At the time when penta- 
dactyla is pupating the convolvulus has hardly reached the top of the 
hedge ; but later, when Fteropliorus monodactyla is feeding, the plant 
is straggling all over the top of the hedge, affording plenty of shelter. 
An error, therefore, as to the foodplant of this species, would be less 
likely to arise. — Alpeeb Sigh, F.E.S. 

Bird eating butterfly. — On July 21st we saw, at Evian-les- Bains 
(Prance), a Spotted Flycatcher descend from a coping-stone and catch 
a brown butterfly (almost certainly E-pinepJiele jurtma, L.), which it 
took up to its perch and devoured. — ^Ibid. 

Information wanted. — I am much interested in the preservation of 
larva, and should be greatly obliged if any of your readers could give 
me information on the preservation of the colour of green larvae. I 
cannot at present prevent those I do from turning yellow. — W. Bell, 
Rutland House, New Brighton, Cheshire. September 26^7^, 1904. 
[Will some of our readers answer, please ? Some notes on this subject 
have already appeared — voi. i., p. 262 ; hi., 89-40, 248, etc. — Ed.] 

CoLiAs EDUSA AND Pyr.vmeis c.vedui IN SussEX. — I think the fol- 
lowing notes on C alias edusa and Pyraweis car did may be of interest. 
On August 7th, I made a trip to Beachy Head to see if there were any 
signs of C. edusa or C. hjale, and came across an entomologist there 
who had taken six C. edma, all S s, and in good condition, but being 
rather late saw^ none flying myself. I, ho-wever, paid another visit on 
August 18th, and took tw^o J s of edusa, one badly worn and one 
chipped (both of w^hich I released), and missed a very fine freshly- 
emerged $ , and saw a number of others flying, but they were almost 
impossible of capture, owing to a high wind, rough ground, and wild 
flight, and if one did settle for a second it was immediately set upon 
by all the specimens of Polyommatiis cor y don, P, icariis and Epine- 
pkele ianira in the vicinity, and driven off*. P. cardid w^as exceedingly 
plentiful, some very much worn, and others in very fine condition, 
the latter predominating. They were flying among straggling patches 
of lucerne, and were fairlyeasy of capture. On August 20th, C, edusa 
was again fairly plentiful, but as wild as ever, and the only specimen 
I managed to capture gave me a chase of about a quarter of a mile 
through fairly long grass, and beat me easily, till I slowed down and 
it did likewise, and settled on a piece of lucerne, when I successfully 
stalked it. It proved to be a 2 in good condition, "with the exception 
of a chip in one wung. I sent it, alive, to Mr. Newman of Bexley, to 
get ova, but have not heard the result up to the present. On August 
21st, at Eastbourne, C. edusa was not uncommon on the Church Parade 
on the lawns, flying in and out amongst the visitors in quite a tanta- 
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lizing way. I saw no (7. hyale during my stay at Eastbourne, from 
August 6th to 22nd. I am keeping a sharp look out on the south 
coast in the hopes of an October emergence. — C. W. Colthrup, 127, 
Barry Road, East Dulwich. October 4:th, 1904. 

Agrius convolvuli at Strood. — I have to record the capture of 
another example of Arpins convolvuli^ in fine condition ; this was 
captured on the mast of a barge while lying ofi* Strood, in the Medway. 
— J. OvENDEN, Prindsbiiry Road, Strood. September '20th, 1904. 

Leucania pa^ucolor at Stroob. — In the early summer of 1908 I 
bred, from a pupa (one of a number from larv® obtained by pro- 
miscuous collecting off grasses in the early spring in this district), a 
Leucania, which emerged among a host of L. pallens, impura, lithar- 
yyria, coniyera, etc., which Mr. Tutt informs me is Leucania faricolor. 
It is unfortunate that I have no detailed knowledge of the particular 
larva, or whence it came, nor have I met with it again this year. — 
Ibid. 

Manduoa atropos at Strood. — Early in September I had a full- 
fed larva of Mamhica atropos given to me by one of the potato-diggers 
in this district. I put it in a flower-pot, half-filled with corn dust, 
when it immediately prepared for pupation, and is now a fine healthy- 
looking pupa. — Ibid. 

3SiOTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARYiE, &c. 

Larval habits of Lupeeina cespitis. — Where Litperina cespitia 
has been picked up accidentally, the imagines should be systematically 
hunted for in September, hanging after dark in the turfy-hair-grass. 
The females oviposit very freely in confinement, the ova changing 
from salmon -pink to purple very early, leading one to expect their 
speedy emergence, but they go over the winter and hatch in April or 
May. From the beginning to the end of June, the larvae may be found 
after dark on the turfy-hair-grass in parks and in marshes, in fact, 
wherever the foodplant grows. When young, the bright vivid green 
tint of the young larva is very conspicuous as it mounts to nibble 
the tip of the blade of grass on which it is resting, giving it 
much the same appearance as the blossom on some of the other grasses 
usually found growing with its foodplant; but as the larvae grow older 
the colour tones down very considerably, assuming more of a reddish- 
bronze tint, w'hilst the larvae themselves do not climb so high up in 
the grass stems ; at this time they want looking for much more closely 
as the grass is beginning to turn a little in colour owing to the sun’s 
increase in power. In places where the foodplant is very plentiful 
the larvaB may be obtained by sw^eeping, but I prefer searching, as in 
sweeping a great number get damaged. The larvge grow very rapidly. — 
J. Ovenden, Frindsbury Road, Btrood, Kent. June 2SnL 1904. 

Egg of Eutpjcha quercifolia. — On July 16th last I found a 
$ of the above species w'hich had no ^Yings on the left side and only 
about one-third of the forewing on the right and hardly any hindwing. 
Added to this, it was in a horse-trough and almost drowmed. However, 
judging from the size of the body that it was a female, I boxed it in a 
wooden chip-box. Before it finally died it presented me with several 
scores of ova. These, I noticed, were apple-green on deposition and 
without the well-known markings. As the eggs dried, however, the 
green darkened and the wKite rings showed up. — Mervyn C. Palmer, 
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6, Court Eoad, West Norwood. Aucfust 4f7?, 1904. [The peculiarity 
pointed out by Mr. Palmer has already been noted by Mr. Burrows 
{Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, vol. hi., p. 208). It is 
remarkable, as we have noted (op, dt., p. 207), that the primary green 
tint of the egg is on maturity confined to an area beneath the surface, 
the egg being " somewhat opalescent, the green markings then ap- 
pearing directly beneath the surface reticulation. — Ed.] 

Ovum of Pamphila syltanus, Esp. — At midday, July 24th, 1904, 
I saw a $ of this siDecies deposit an egg on the underside of a blade of 
BrachypocUum sylvaticum. The egg was upright, would have been 
spherical, but was much fattened at the base, vertical axis to hori- 
zontal axis as 0*75 to 1. Under a lens the micropyle appeared as a 
slight depression on the summit of the egg, with a minute raised point 
in the centre. The general surface appeared smooth, but there were lines 
running irregularly in all directions over it like veins in marble. When 
first laid the colour of the ovum was grey, but in some lights it looked 
green from the reflection of the leaf. It did not alter in colour. On 
the sixth day a black spot appeared in the centre, and two days later 
it hatched, the larva only being eight days in the egg. The weather 
was very hot during the period. The larva was white, with large 
black head and a narrow^ black thoracic plate. — Alpeed Sich, F.E.S., 
Lausanne. Septemhe7' 14t/«, 1904. 

Egg- of Phryxus livornica. — [Description made from an empty 
egg-shell received from Mr. E. R. Bankes] . No doubt the egg w'hen 
laid is green, but of what tint and what further colourings it assumes 
up to the time of hatching, the shell, of course, affords no information. 
The shell is very perfect, there is a comiDaratively very small hole by 
which the larva escaped, unfortunately, apparently involving the 
micropyle, and there is, on one side, a shallow dent, w’hich may be the 
result of an accident, but is more probably the slight collapse that 
affects so many eggs during the period of maturation, representing the 
loss of fluid by evaporation, and corresponding in its nature to the air 
at the end of a hen’s egg. The following description is made from 
the egg in this state. [Unlnckilj, when I had done "with it and pro- 
posed to lay it aside, I thought I might attempt to smooth out the 
depression above noted, but the only result was to add others, so that 
the specimen is not now" so illustrative.] The egg is approximately 
spherical, hut departs from a globular form sufiiciently for the differ- 
ence to be easily seen without measurement. The three diameters are 
different from each other, the longest is l*16mm., the next, which may 
be called the breadth, is l*00inm., and the height is 0-86mm. The 
sculpturing is a very fine polygonal network, the lines of the netw^ork 
are raised, wuth broad flat tops, of a width about equal to a fourth or 
fifth of the diameters of the polygons they enclose, these are somew’hat 
irregular in form — hexagons, pentagons, and even squares — their dia- 
meters are about 0*022mm.-0*025mm. The tops of the lines of net- 
work are nearly smooth, but the flats of the enclosed polygons are 
occupied by a number of round, nearly hemispherical, elevations, not 
placed quite in lines, but of such a size that four to six in line may be 
counted across one of the spaces, and so each polygon is occupied by 
18 to 35 or so of these knobs. The size of the meshes of the netw’ork 
is so small, and the lines of ribbing or network so flat and little raised, 
that, without considerable magnification, the egg appears to be quite 
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smooth and polished. The minute knobs of the spaces are more of the 
order of texture than sculpture, the diameter of each being about 
0*004mm. The opening bj which the larva emerged is very small, 
remarkably so, when it is noted that the other larv® from the same lot 
of eggs demolished the egg-shells, a scrap of one, possibly the whole 
remains, being attached to this one. — T. A. Chapman, Betula, Reigate, 
September, 1904. 

Eog- and life -history of Phryxus LivoRNiOA. — With regard to the 
Editorial note {aiitea p. 240), I am sorry to say that I could not write 
a life-history of Phvjjxti^ livovnica, as my larv® died young. Dr. 
Cralian has, I believe, figured the egg (his larvae died young also), but 
I suppose Mr. Bankes will have completed the life-history, as he, I 
believe, bred three imagines out of four larvae. — R. B. Robertson, 
Forest View, Southbourne Road, Boscombe. September 19tA, 1904. 

OrGYIA ANTIQUA, a query concerning the variation of LARVA. — I ought 
to know all about it, but I do not. Sepp’s beautiful figure this larva 
shows a fine lateral tuft on the 2nd abdominal segment, and smaller ones on 
the segments on either side. Barrett figures these, but does not mention 
them in his description. Buckler shows the one on 2nd abdominal. I 
have read somewhere that this lateral tuft is characteristic of 0. mitiqua, 
which always has it, and no other Ortjyia has. I have often seen it 
myself. Is the larva (full-grown) ever or often without it in England 
or central Europe ? This, I say, I ought to know, but do not. I 
fancy I should have noticed its absence had I come across it. On the 
other hand, carelessness in observation is a fault I am liable to, like 
most other people. The query is suggested by a larva from Spain, a 
very fine specimen, that was absolutely without it, and w^hich produced 
a $ moth ; and some larvae sent me by Mr. Pow’ell from Hyeres, which 
are equally without it. ikre these forms that might have occurred in 
England or Germany, or are they a definitely southern variety ? Mr. 
Powell’s larvae had beautiful yellow sides in the S' s and ? s in pen- 
ultimate skin, getting, in the last skin of the $ larvae, a coloration like 
0. antiqua usually has with us. That larvae vary in the south, just as 
imagines do, and present local races, is a point I have already called 
attention to in the case of Argynnh aglaia and Enchelia jacobaeae. 
The pup^e of these pale larvae were largely colourless, having a broad 
black dorsal band, and sometimes ventral, the colourless portion being 
transparent on the emergence of the moth (as often in some Plusias). 
In English 0. antiqua, my pupae are entirely dense and black ; is this 
always so ? The $ imagines, also, have legs of colourless chitin 
(except on portions of the femur), as I have described in 0. aurolimbata, 
etc. I have described them in 0. antiqua (British) as being quite 
black [Ent. Bee,, vol. xv., p. 197). This is obviously a racial and not 
a specific character. How far is it constant in British specimens? 
— T. E. Chapman, M.D., Reigate. 

The time of appearance of Stenoptilta zophobactyla, Dup. — In 
answer to Mr. Tutt’s inquiries {aiitea, p. 210, where, by a laps, cal., 
zophodactyla appears as zophotlactylus''' ”), my experience with this 
species has led me to an entirely opposite conclusion to that formed 
by him on the published evidence, and clearly points to its having at 
least two broods in the course of the year, though, on the other hand, 


*Tbis is quite accurate. Duponchel named the insect zophodactijlus.^^ — Ed. 
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it certainly does not tend to support Mr, Barrett’s statement, quoted 
by Mr. Tutt, that the larvse of the earlier brood gnaw the leaves of their 
foodplant. At fairly frequent intervals throughout this season I have 
carefully examined the plants of Erythraea centaur iimi in a spot where 
the insect is well-established, but totally failed to find any trace of the 
laiwse until July 4th, when a few of various sizes vrere found, feeding, 
not on the leaves, but on the contents of the unopened flowers (inside 
which they live, entirely concealed from view, until they become too 
large for such small domiciles), and of the young seed-vessels. These 
larvas were posted to Mr. A. Bacot, but a few more, found on the 
following day, remained with me, and produced imagines, July 17th- 
25th. Mr. Tutt says that there are no records of captures of zophodac- 
tyliis before July, and then only in early seasons. The absence of any 
records of captures in July in normal seasons, is, however, probably 
purely accidental, for, in this decidedly late season, the imago must 
have been out in nature by the middle of J uly, seeing that I bred it, 
unforced, on July 17th, while last year, ever memorable for the excep- 
tionally late appearances of summer species, I took six y?iuch worn 
moths as early as July 10th. Again, seeing that I have bred the imago 
in difierent years as late as September 14th and September 16th, from 
larvae collected in August, feeding on the green seeds, and have cap- 
tured beautifully fresh specimens as late as September 27th (in south 
Devon), and October 2nd (all my dates, unless it is otherwise stated, 
refer to the same district of south Dorset), it seems pretty evident that 
there are normally two broods at least, the larvae of both feeding on 
the flowers or green seeds according to size and circumstances. In- 
dividual plants of Erythraea centaurium — the only foodplant on which 
I have found this species — could always be found in a suitable condi- 
tion, even in the same spot, to admit of a succession of broods of larvse 
being reared from the end of J une onwards. Since the above note 
was sketched out I have succeeded in obtaining ova of zophodactylus 
from both a bred and a captured female ; these will be at once placed 
in Mr. A. Bacot’s able hands, so that the question will doubtless be 
definitely settled in due course'*'. Bemembering that Erythraea cen- 
taurium is an annual, and cannot be satisfactorily utilized by the 
insect in any way after it has once died down in the autumn {cf. antca, 
p. 48), the fact that ova are, even in a late year, laid on It, in nature, 
before the end of July, affords strong presumptive evidence that the 
species is regularly double-brooded, and it seems to me possible that, in 
some seasons, at any rate in the south of England, there may be more 
than two broods. [P.S. — I notice now that Snellen, in De Tlind^rs 
van Nederland^ M 6 *ro^^ 2 ^.,p. 1043 (1882), says of S* zophodactyla (under 
the name Pterophorus loeivii) that it “flies in July and in the autumn,” 


♦The larvse, arising from these eggs together with others, were handed over to 
me about August 15th. They pupated in due course, and the moths commenced 
to emerge at the end of the month, and had all emerged (some 80 or so) before the 
middle of September. A large number were sleeved on a plant of Erythraea 
emtaurium that I managed to find still in bloom (the mass of the species being 
practically already dead), and kept there for about three weeks. Not one egg was laid, 
nor did any of several ? s that died contain a trace of eggs, but were fairly laden 
with yellow and oily “fat-bodies,” etc. The proof that the imagines hibernate is 
thus very strong indeed, to my mind conclusive, but I am making an attempt to 
keep some of the moths over the winter ; the probable failmre will, I am certain, be 
my fault, and not that of the moths. — ^T. A. Chavman. 
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clearly implying that it is double-brooded. Both he and Sorhagen 
(Rlem-Sckmett th Mark Brand,, 317, 1886) give, as one of its foodplants, 
Erythraea littoralu, which is not included by Barrett in his remarks as 
quoted by Tutt {loc, cit,)] , — Ibid. [HoEmann adds Q-entiana ger- 
manica, — T.A.O.] . 

WA R I A T I 0 N. 

Vaeiation in second-brood of Pericallla syringaria. — With refer- 
ence to Mr. G. 0. Day’s note on this subject, which was published 
antea, pp. 108, 129-180 ; my experience with the second-brood of 
Pericallia hyringaria has been widely different from his. In Sep- 
tember, 1892, and August, 1893, 1 was fortunate enough to obtain, 
without any artificial forcing, second-broods of this species, but 
on each occasion, although all the larvae were sleeved together 
throughout on a lilac bush growing in the garden, the majority of 
them refused to respond to the excessive heat, or to feed up until the 
following year. Both these partial second- broods, however, were much 
larger numerically than the one secured by Mr. Day, and must have 
together numbered between 30 and 40 individuals. But the interest- 
ing points are — (1) that whereas Mr. Day’s two s of the second-brood 
followed the ordinary colouring of the $ , all my second-brood ^ s 
showed the normal colouring of the S ; and (2) that although Mr. 
Day found his five second-brood imagines ‘‘much about the usual size,” 
aU my second-brood moths were remarkably small, the males, accord- 
ing to a fair estimate, showing an average expanse of only 32mm., and 
the females of only 35mm., instead of averaging 86mm. and 38mm. 
respectively, as was the case with their own brothers and sisters, who 
preferred to a^Dpear at the ordinary time of year. Only the very largest 
second-brood specimens w^ere equal in size to the smallest ones of the 
May (1893) and June (1892 and 1894) broods. Curiously enough the 
smallest ^ that I have ever seen, expanding only 29mm., was bred by 
myself in June, 1894, the rest of the brood being of full size, and the 
larvae having been supplied with an abundance of food ! All my broods 
of P. syringaria, referred to above, originated from Kentish larvae re- 
ceived in 1891. — Eustace E. Bankes, Norden, Corfe Castle. July 
28th, 1904. 

<g>RTHOPTERA. 

The genus Stenobothrus, Fischer. 

By MALCOLM BUEE, B.A., F.Z.S,, F.L.S., F.E.S. 

To the student who first attempts to name our British grasshopiDers, 
this is the genus which offers the greatest difficulty. We have six 
species in Great Britain, representing the four subdivisions of the 
genus, so it will be seen that these six are not very closely allied to 
each other. But when we turn to the continental fauna it is discourag- 
ing to find nearly 60 species, of which no fewer than 30 occur in Spain 
alone. In his Prodromus der Europaischen (>rthoj)teren (1882), Brunner 
divides the genus into five subdivisions. In 1900, Bolivar effected a 
revision of the 30 Spanish species. He recognises four subdivisions and 
calls them subgenera. But if we are to regard the genus as the division 
next to the species, we must either reject Bolivar’s subgenera, or raise 
them to generic rank. Owing to the number of species the latter course 
is preferable. Bolivar distinguishes them as follow^s : — 
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1. Mediastinal area and elytra gradually narrowed 
towards the apex, prolonged along the costal 
margin, and not dilated with a lobe at the base, 
so that the costal margin is straight 

2. Talves of ovipositor armed with a strong 
tooth on the outer side, pointing in the 

same direction as the points of the valves Stexobothrus, Fischer 

{sensu stricto). 

2.2. Valves of ovipositor with no lateral tooth Omocestus, Bolivar. 

1.1. Mediastinal area of elytra rapidly narrowing tow^ards 
the apex, generally not exceeding half the length 
of the elytra, broadened near the base so as to 
form a lobe or dilation, so that the costal margin 
is not straight, but convex near the base . . 

2. Lateral carinas of pronotum bent in at an 
angle or curved in the prozona, diverg- 
ing posteriorly . . . . . . . . Staueodebus, Bolivar. 

2.2. Lateral earinse of pronotum straight and 
parallel, or only very slightly curved in 
the prozona . . . . . . . . Choethibpus, Fieber. 

The genus Stenobothriis in the strict sense is only represented in 
Britain by S, lineatm, Panzer. The broad and regular fenestration of 
the discoidal area is characteristic of this and the allied species, and 
the tooth in the valves of the ovipositor is easy to perceive. Other 
members of the genus are 6’. crahslpes, Ocsk., a short- winged Austrian 
species; S, nifiromaculatHs, H.-Schafi[.; S.fischen^ Eversm. 
(lenicidatus^ Br.); S. stigmaticns, Ramb., occurring in the Mediterranean 
countries ; the three latter are difficult to distinguish from each other 
and from S, lineatus. Other species are — S^festivus, Bolivar, probably 
identical with S. amoenus, Bris., from Algeria; S. grammicus, Caz., and 
‘S', holivari, Br. ; these three latter appear to be peculiar to the Iberian 
Peninsula. The genus Omocestm, Bolivar, is represented in Britain by 
two species, 0. viriduluSi L., and 0, ni/ipesf Zett., others are 0. haemorr- 
hoidalis, Charp., from South Central Europe, 0. raymondi, Yersin, from 
South of Prance, Spain, and Algeria; ( \ petr^teus^ Bris., from South of 
Prance and Pyrenees ; O. minutmimus, Bob, and 0, uhagoni^ BoL, from 
Spain; 0. Incasi, Bris., from Algeria; 0. antigai, BoL, from Catalonia. 

The third genus, Staifroderim, BoL, comprises the third and fourth 
groups of Brunner’s arrangement. Our only British species is the 
universal S, bicolor , Charp., but the allied S. higuttiihis, L., may be 
discovered yet. A clearly defined group is formed by S. morio, Fabr., 
and S, apricarins, L., in which the ulnar veins of the elytra are only 
separate at the base and united in the rest by their length. Other 
members of the genus are S, mbiiatus, L., of the mountains of central 
and eastern Europe; S', binotatus, Charp., from southern France and 
Spain ; S. saulcyi, Krauss, which occurs along the coast of France and 
Spain, from the Basses- Alpes to Barcelona. S, ca^^urrui, BoL, from the 
Asturias ; S. puling Phil., from eastern Europe ; S. apicali% H.-Sch., 
from France and Spain ; S. vagans, Pieb., common in central and 
southern Europe. This latter has occurred in the Channel Islands, 
and might be discovered in our southern counties. 

The last genus is Chorthipjms, Fieber, which was fused with 8te7io- 
hothrus by Brunner and other authors. Our two remaining British 
species C. elegans, Charp., and C. parallelm^ Zett., are representatives 
■of this, as also C, lorigicornis, Latr., from northern Prance and 
Belgium, which is probably often confused with U, par alleluia, and 
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very likely occurs in Britain ; other species are the large and distinct 
C. jumndus, Fisch., from Spain and southern France ; 6'. donatus, 
Zett., occurring in central and southern Europe; C, pulvinatus, Fisch. - 
von-W., from central and southern Europe and northern Africa. 

From the above remarks it will be seen that the British orthop- 
terist may take heart and feel thankful that he has only six species, 
representing four very distinct genera to deal with, and that, with the 
possible exception of 0. vivid nhts Q,nd. 0. rufipes, none of them are very 
closely allied to each other. The other species should really never be 
confused. 

To recapitulate, our six species of Stenobothrus, in the wide sense, 
should be known respectively as : — Stenohothrm lineatusj Panzer, Omo- 
cehtiih vivid ulus, Linn., 0, vujipes, Zett., Staiirodevm hicolor, Charp., 
ChorthijqniH elerfans, Gharp., C. pavallelus, Zett. 


Synonymic note on Thamnotrizon, Fisch. — As pointed out by 
Bolivar, the generic name Thamnotvizon^ Fischer, 1853 {Ovthopteva 
Euvopaed), should be replaced by Olynthoscelu, Fischer von Waldheim, 
w’^hich has seven years’ priority (1846, Ovthopteva Impevii Rossici, p. 
412). Fortunately, this only affects one British species, which should 
be known as Olijnthoscelis cinereus, Linn. — MAncoLM Burr, B.A., 
F.E.S., Barcelona. August I6th, 1904. 


<^URRENT NOTES. 

We are in reeei]pt of The South- Eastevn NatiircdisP'' for 1904, and 
wish to call the attention of entomologists to a paper by Capt. Savile G. 
Eeid, E.E., F.E.S., who has been helped by Mr. E. Goodwin, entitled 
Notes on the Lepidoptera of Mid-Kent.” Satisfactory and interesting 
as it is, we regret that the visit of the South-Eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies to Maidstone was not made an excuse for the publication of 
a really good complete local list of the lepidoptera of the Maidstone 
district, so that the fauna of Maidstone might be scheduled in as com- 
plete and scientific a manner as was that of the Eochester district by 
Mr. Chaney. The account of a botanical and entomological outing on 
June 10th, on the North Downs, together with the captures made, etc., 
is also interesting. Those naturalists w^ho are interested in the teach- 
ing of nature-study, and in the advance of scientific education generally, 
will further be interested in a lengthy paper on the subject by Mr. 
W. Mark Webb, which should be read, however, side by side with a 
criticism (pp. xlvi-lii) by Mr. Tutt, who points out details missed by 
the average lecturer without a knowledge of the inside working of 
schools of the various types referred to as those in which nature-study 
should be taught. 

There are many curious things in the recently published Politics 
for the Pocket, of which some of the political examination papers are 
not the least amusing. One of the satirical questions in the latter 
reads : Write a short account of recent wwks of fiction, stating in 
what order you would place Mr. Vince’s leaflets, the foreign intelligence 


* The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Transactions of the South-Eastern 
Union of Scientfic Societies) ; Demy 8vo., 88-fliv. pp. and 9 plates. Price 2s. 6d. 
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of the Daihj Mail, and < My Pocket Novels.’ ” A number of enigmatical 
letters, found on our return from the Continent towards the end of 
August, among accumulated correspondence, was explained a week 
later by a friend sending us the following cutting from the Daily Mail 
(published during our absence) : — “ Fatal Edelweiss. — Our Geneva 
correspondent writes that Mr. Tutt, F.E.S., of London, who was climb- 
ing in the mountains near Geneva in search of insects, got on a ledge 
whence he could neither advance nor retreat. Fortunately, Mr. Mus- 
champ, an English resident of Geneva, saved him from his dangerous 
position.” This was the first knowledge we had of this serious matter, 
and, as only two or three people had the slightest notion that we were 
in Geneva in the company of Mr. Muschamp, the canard would, one 
suspects, not be dijSicult to trace; but, stupid as it is in worrying one’s 
friends, one wonders whether all the rest of the remarkable Alpine 
accidents published by this paper are as sublimely true as this. 

Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse, F.E.S., has published a supplement of some 
820 generic names, not mentioned in the Index Zoologicas, published 
a short time since by the Zoological Society of London. Of the 320 
names, 250 are neither in Scudder’s Noinenclator nor in the Index 
Zoolofjicus, whilst 70, although in the Nomenclator, are without date, 
or are incorrect in some respects. The supplement is to be obtained 
of 0. E. Janson and Son, 44, Great Eussell Street, W.O., and its 
price is Is. 

In the Ent, 2Io, May,, for August, Arkle renames Aplecta nebulosa 
ab. rohsojii, Collins, and calls it “ var. thompsoni, Arkle.” It is un- 
fortunate that only a short diagnosis of rohsoni was ever published, but 
comparison with the original type in our collection shows that the 
latter agrees absolutely with Arkle’s description. We cannot under- 
stand why the latter in his remarks speaks of var. rohsoni, Tutt,” 
instead of var. robsoni, Collins.” It is correctly named in The British 
Noctnae and their Varieties, voL hi,, pp. 68-69. 

In the Entow,, p. 240, Mr. W. J. Lucas records “ the purple loose- 
strife ” as not one of the usual foodplants of Saturnia pavonia. It is 
surely one of the best known in the fens, and is mentioned among the 
very first of the fifty foodplants for this species noticed in British Lepi- 
doptera, vol. iii., p, 333. He also asks whether the presence of 
orange ” and pink” tubercles is due to sex or age ? A full account 
of the colour variation of these tubercles (which may be yellow, orange, 
pink, white, black or purple), and Poulton’s and Dixey’s breeding 
experiments to obtain facts relating to them will be found op, eit,, 
pp. 826-326. Our official entomologists must not fall behind the 
times. 

Mr. T. Gristoek Brande states in the Entmi,, xxxvii., p. 264, that 
he has a “British” example of Papilio podalirins in his collection, cap- 
tured at Marlborough, in 1870, by a boy at the College. Mr. Brande 
thinks it was an immigrant. Surely, considering the large number of 
pupae that have been annually disposed of to British collectors by the 
dealers for nearly a century, it is ten thousand times more likely to 
have been an escape. One would suppose that any specimen caught, 
at least after 1820, when Stephens and Curtis became active ento- 
mologists, would, in all probability, be an “ escape.” Such speci- 
mens can have no value faunistically. 




VoL. XVI. 


Pl. 12. 
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Notes towards a life-history of Thestor ballus {with three plates). 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D. 

(Concluded from p, 260.) 

May 81st. — Two specimens moulted, apparently into last skin, after 
resting nearly three days. The point that strikes one at once is the 
existence of two white processes just behind the 8th abdominal spiracle^ 
apparently eversible glands. These disappear, leaving only a pale 
mark (from which they can be everted) after a few hours, and, on 
examining a larva in previous skin these same marks can be seen on 
it, but only as inconspicuous slightly paler spots. The chief difference 
between the two larvae (in this and previous skin) is in the differentia- 
tion of the hairs. In the previous (penultimate) skin the hairs are 
much more uniform in size over the whole surface ; in reality, they are 
triflmgly longer and shorter, but not very noticeably. In this skin, the 
hairs may be described as occurring on the dorsal yellow bosses and on 
the subspiracular flange, and again at a lower level. The ‘‘slope*" 
has only very short hairs, that look as if of a different series to the 
others. The depression of the 1st thoracic plate is still marked. The 
larva will probably be easier to describe when fullfed ; meantime the 
row of dorsal (yellow) bosses stands out well as humps, and the lateral 
flange is very pronounced. This will probably be less so as the skin 
becomes more distended. The larva can put its head out, with mouth- 
parts straight forward, straightening out the “ marginal flange *’ of 
prothorax, and making it vertical and not horizontal, making obvious 
to sight that the said flange goes over the dorsum of the segment, and 
has no real relation, morphologically, with the marginal flange, in spite 
of being, both apparently and functionally, continuous with it. In this 
stretched attitude these “ marginal ** front parts of prothorax rise to 
much the level of the rest of the larva, but the prothoracic plate 
remains at the bottom of a deep sulcus behind them, and reminds one 
most forcibly of the “ neck ” of the skippers. It is extremely pro- 
bable that it is really related to the neck of the skippers ; this and the 
“ lentieles ” are strong points to be added to others connecting the 
Hesperiids and Lyc^nids more closely together than either to the other 
butterfly families. 

In the earliest part of its existence in its last skin the larva has still 
much of the colouring of the earlier stages. It is only 8mm. or 9mm. 
long (when at rest). The dorsal prominences are bright yellow, and 
the slopes below, if not quite so bright, are still yeUow, and their 
other markings and colours are not much modified from those of the 
previous skin. The prominences are still very marked. The last two 
thoracic and first six abdominal (eight segments) have a large 
prominence (yellow) on either side of the dorsum, and carrying seven 
black and five white hairs, about 0-8mm. long, with a few others very 
short, that rather, perhaps, belong to the hairs of the general surface, 
but are actually intermediate in position, and are a trifle longer and 
straighter than the general surface hairs. Then follows the sub- 
spiracular flange, also yellow, well below the spiracle, and also 
carrying about five long white hairs, not quite 1mm. long, and more 
numerous but shorter black ones, that shade more gradually into the 
general surface hairs than do the dorsal ones. This flange appears to 
go round the prothorax and 9th abdominal segment ; really, of course 
Novembeb 16th, 1904. ' 
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it goes across them dorsally. A continuous margin is thus made to 
the larva. This flange projects most at the middle of each segment, 
forming a series of humps or bosses. About half-way between the 
spiracular flange and the prolegs is a marginal flange. In the 
younger larva this is quite a ventral structure ; in the fullfed one it 
is still so, but is a strong prominent projection with a very sharp 
angular margin, competing, on lateral view, with the subspiracular 
flange as to size and prominence. It has some trace of yellow colour 
along its margin (or angle). It ranges with the bases of the claspers 
behind, and meets the subspiracular (apparent) on front of prothorax ; 
its allowance of white and black hairs is very much the same as that 
of the spiracular. The 2nd and 3rd thoracic segments have each a 
somewhat subordinate elevation, with longer hairs between the dorsal 
and subspiracular humps, and about the level of the spiracles. When 
the larva is really at rest the appearance of the front segments is 
remarkably like a boar’s head, the large black spiracles being the eyes, 
the prothoracic plate the frontal hollow in front of the ears, and the 
lines of the subspiracular ” and “ marginal ” flanges marking the 
jaws, whilst the hairs well represent his shaggy eyebrows and whiskers, 
the black bit of head visible, looking sometimes like his opened 
lower jaw in shadow. [N.B. — I have no actual boar’s head at hand 
to enable me to say that the boar’s head it resembles is not an 
imaginary" one.] 

June 4th. — I came across a full-grown larva this morning, apparently 
at rest, and thought I would have another look at the boar’s head ” 
attitude, but the outline of the prothorax was different, being almost 
convex, the hollow of the prothoracic plate being slight. On close 
examination, I found the larva was not at rest but busily eating. The 
front segments were raised (or in sphinx” attitude, but without any 
‘^sphinx” appearance) from the stem of Lotui> on which it rested, and in 
its paws (true legs) it held a flower-bud of the plant which it was 
munching vigorously, and w^hich disappeared in about a minute ; the 
prothorax forming a hood for the head, and the true legs being in- 
cluded under it and the continuation of the marginal flange on the 2nd 
and 3rd thoracic segments. The head w^as quite bent under, so that 
the mouth-parts were directed backwards. The marginal flange in 
this attitude is capable of hanging down all round like a curtain, so as 
completely to hide not only the head and legs, but also the small 
flower-hud that was being eaten ; its pedicel had been eaten through 
so as to remove it from the flower-head. The motionless, reposeful 
appearance of the larva whilst eating rapidly was very striking. Started 
shortly after on another flower-bud, a rather larger one and undetached, 
it partially surrounded this with the flange, the actual point of attack 
being buried rather deeply, and the head itself more so, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to detect the slightest movement of the larva ; but an 
examination half a minute after showed that the bud bad had a good 
bit eaten out of it. It holds the bud in much the same way before as 
after it is detached. When moving about, it always spins a good deal 
of silk. The claspers, viewed laterally, when holding on, present, 
first the columnar side with numerous hairs, and below this a fleshy 
pad occupying the central position and rather more than half the 
length of the foot in length, and on each side of this, and 
overlapped by it, so that they are larger than the portion seen. 
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indeed, they look as if they probably meet behind the pad, are two 
similarly shaped pads armed with crochets. The f allfed larva stretched 
out is 20mm., or even a little more (21mm, -22mm.) . The general colora- 
tion is now a dark violet-purple, made up, however, of several distinct 
elements. The dorsal humps are still yellow, but they have not grown 
with the larva, and are now rather small warts on the middle of the 
dorsum of each segment, but, narrow from side to side ; they tend to 
have a ridge running from each to the next, whilst the rest of the 
yellow colour at and beyond their bases is now^ modified towards violet. 
The marginal flange is also less yellow, and even pale and colourless 
at the forward segment. The dorsal line is still deep chocolate-red, 
but it spreads opposite the humps, invading them a little, and the rest 
of the dorsal area within the humps is pale transparent, with a central 
broad chocolate dash, giving a violet or lilac effect. The subspiracular 
flange stands out very prominently on each segment, almost as a (very 
rounded) point, so that the “slope” is still marked. The oblique 
stripe is very dark chocolate, with i^ale, hardly yellow, above and 
below. There is a very broad red-chocolate area below’ the spiracles, 
and the prominence of the subspiracular flange makes this area very 
flat (facing dorsally), and therefore very conspicuous. The black 
spiracles, in a narrow pale ring, are also very conspicuous. The pale 
area below’ the oblique stripe is still a little yellowish, and is divided 
into two portions by a dark shade going dowm behind the spiracle, and 
the low'er margin in front is a little oblique, so that a casual view gives 
the whole “ slope ” as having alternate x^ale and dark oblique stripes. 
The 2nd thoracic segment is largely invaded by a rich vinous-red, 
which also occurs on the 1st, and also on the later, abdominal segments. 
The dorsal area of the 7th, 8th. and 9th abdominal segments has a 
curious effect, looking and being flat, in comparison with the high and 
angled segments in front. The 7th and 8th are really narrow’er than 
the 6th, but look broader, owing to the sudden narrowing to the 9th. The 
subspiracular flanges (or humps) are rather fuller and thicker than on 
segments in front, and are a little more dorsal, and they have a 
peculiar aspect from being apparently welded together into one 
double protuberance; the 9th is rather square, /.<?., it has two 
rather parallel sides and a square end. The prominences (subspira- 
cular) of the 7th and 8th are red, of the 9th yellowish-reddish, and with 
a muddy overlaid transparency. The four black spiracles are con- 
spicuous black spots, and the end still has something of the look of the 
back of a crocodile head. The dorsal coloration of the segment is a 
chocolate-red, wuth a somewhat darker dorsal line. On the 7th, the yellow 
of the dorsal prominence of the previous segments is represented by a 
short w’hitish oblique band, or stripe, on each side of the dorsum, stop- 
ping before the jposterior margin of the segment, and with their ends 
joined by a transverse pale band. In the centre of this band is a trans- 
verse depressed line, looking like the opening of an eversible gland, 
of which I have not, however, seen anything more. Behind each 
posterior spiracle is a pale spot, and once, in the full-grown larva, I saw 
everted a white cylindrical tube with a domed summit, about 0*5mm. 
high, and 0*2omm. across, and with a finely spiculated surface. This 
description is rather the impression left by a short examination through 
a lens, though an actual description. The prothoracic plate has a width 
of less than -| that of the segment, its outer angles sharp, the front 
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somewhat rounded* hardly angulated in front, the posterior margin is 
straight on either side, meeting medially behind at about a right angle, 
the whole somewhat diamond-shaped. It is pale, with pale median 
line, a black line, broad at middle, runs outward, narrowing along each 
side of the posterior border, there is a black line on each side of the 
dorsum, not reaching the posterior margin, and numerous black 
(hair) spots, also several small ill-marked lenticles (pi. xiii., fig, 6). 
When the larva is sulky the plate sinks in and is overlapped by 
the margin of the segment round it, while just posterior to it is 
a small representative of the dorsal humps, yellowish. The area 
between the subspiracular and marginal flanges is reddish violet, 
below the marginal flange orange with violet tinting. The true legs 
are black, last joint brown. The head ochreous-brown, with a darker 
(hardly black) lower margin. First section of labrum pale (membrane), 
next brown, eyes black, outline of clypeus black, labium brown, trophi 
beneath pale. The general surface is clothed with short black hairs, 
not definitely distinguishable from those on the humps, as they grade 
into them. They are short and straight dorsally ; in the spiracular 
region they are extremely short, and are curved into a hook, or 
acutely bent almost at right angles. They are not arranged in any 
lines definitely describable, but their numbers are about ten or eleven 
from the dorsum down to the spiracles, and eight or nine from back to 
front of a segment. Lenticles still exist, but are very minute and 
easily overlooked ; they are most numerous on the outer “ slope,” 
above the oblique stripe. In the centre of the oblique stripe is still 
a depression, much as if the skin were here fastened down to some- 
thing beneath, and there is a curious little white, buried-looking line 
running upwards from the incision (?) between the flanges on the first 
six abdominal segments. The depth of the incision (?) between the 
two flanges in the full-grown larva is very remarkable (pi. xiii., fig. 8). 
The spiracles consist of a black polished raised rim. 

June 8th. — The two larvss that w^ere supposed nearly fullfed a few 
days ago are still eating voraciously, and have growm thicker, if not longer 
(pi. xi.,fig. 3) . The width is 6mm. and even 6‘50mm., and the thickness 
5'5mm. and even 7‘Omm. when sulky, the length (slightly curled is 
then only 14mm.), stretched 24mm. The colours are a little difierent, 
the lower side has quite a greenish tone, and all over the prominences, 
especially the lateral flange, there is the appearance (and fact), visible 
in the larvae of Cochlidids and other Lycaenids, as if the skin was a nearly 
colourless pellicle, separated from the true coloured structure beneath 
by a layer of clear fluid. Seen dorsally he is a very harlequin ; abdominal 
segments 2 to 6 are coloured in very much the same tints and patterns, 
and so are the thoracic segments 2 and 3, to a very close degree, but with 
more red, the 1st thoracic is essentially the same in some respects. The 
dorsal humps, seen dorsally, are yellow, seen laterally the yellow is 
within, the hump itself transparent, between them the dorsum has five 
longitudinal lines, a dark chocolate centre, and on each side a whitish 
and then a reddish-chocolate one, between the humps the red lines 
coalesce, blocking the pale ones, behind the humps the segment is right 
across (above the lateral flange) abruptly cut off, forming a steep slope 
facing backwards, and colourless except for the central dorsal line. 
The outer sides of the yellow^ dorsal hump have a faint reddish tint or 
may be bright red-orange, then a pale band above the oblique stripe 
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which is dark, then an oblique pale band, interrupted by a fine vertical 
(dark) line behind the spiracle, a certain rather colourless area continues 
upwards in front of the red upper surface of the marginal flange, and so 
makes the pale area below the dark stripe essentially a pale oblique 
stripe in most attitudes. In one larva, the front portion of this, which 
almost includes the spiracle, has the aspect of the tail of a comet 
extending upwards, the spiracle being a black nucleus. In some 
attitudes the sulcus between the subspiracular and marginal flanges is 
quite straightened out, the slope from the subspiracular to the prolegs 
being a regular slope, but usually the marginal flange appears as a 
definite fulness. The 7th and 8th abdominal segments are as already 
described. The subspiracular flange being here bent up dorsally and 
bright red, now with a transparent margin. 

June 12th. — The third larva (youngest) is still as at last note (June 
8th), but the two others have been eating until to-day, and seem now to be 
really fullfed, previously they may have been fuligrown, but have cer- 
tainly eaten a deal since, without getting much fatter, and have no doubt 
replaced w’atery fluid by nutrient matter. These two are now" getting 
greener and paler, the red colour largely fading. The red of the patches 
above lateral flange of the 1st and 2nd thoracic, and of dorsa of 7th, 
8th, and 9th abdominal, segments, is no longer of a chocolate tint, but 
rosy-pink. The dorsal lines have not faded much, and the chocolate 
stripes are still dark, but the pink tops of the flange are now mere 
scraps of colour, and the rest of the dark colour having faded the slopes 
are chiefly greenish, giving the larva rather a washed-out look. 

June IGth. — These two larvae continued eating till yesterday, when 
they appear to have ceased. They are still full size, and are lazying 
about, w"ifchout apparently thinking of pupating (w^eather very cold and 
damp). Towards mid-day one of these was found curled up in a curious 
ball, utterly unlike any attitude before observed. Though somew^hat 
disturbed before accurate observation was suggested, it was found to 
be, as it were, climbing over its own back, an attitude very common in 
larvffi that often and easily curl up, with the head on the back of 
the posterior abdominal segments, but one of great difficulty in such a 
short, thick larva as this. It occurs to question whether it is not 
attempting to reach (or, before disturbance, had actually reached) the 
glandular opening in back of 7th abdominal. This question is 
suggested by Mr. Powell’s statement that his larvae have not done 
well, and that he thinks it is, perhaps, because they have not been 
attended by ants, as they probably were in their natural habitat. Th^ 
larvae ai'e now^ very decidedly green above and below^ with some 
washed-out browm and pink markings, but no yellow and no brown or 
pink where these were previously mere shadings. 

June 19th. — Are nibbling a little, not attempting pupation ; are 
greener than ever, making the black spiracles very conspicuous ; are 
also much thinner, though not shorter. The cold weather probably 
does not agree with them (below 60° P.). 

Pupation, — August 15th. — The two largest or, rather, most mature 
larvae were left perforce, after last entry (June 19th), to their fate. 
Believing that they were unhappy for want of access to a dry place 
(under a stone probably) to pupate in, they were put with an oak- 
leaf or two into a small cardboard box, and left on the mantelshelf. How 
long they continued unhappy does not appear, but, on August 1st, they 
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were found side by side in a corner of the box as pupae, quite loose ; 
one with the larval skin attached to the tail, the other free from this, 
with quite rounded end, and without any cremastral armature. No 
paz’ticular observations were, however, made of them, under the idea 
(probably correct) that they would keep. To-day, however, it is found 
that the eyes look black, and that there is about the wings an aspect 
of underlying white density. No doubt the imago is maturing, whether 
normally for the spring emergence, or for an autumn emergence, not 
known. 

Pupa. — The pupa (pi. xi., fig. 1 ; pi. xii., fig. 4) is of the same 
brown colour and appearance as any ordinary subterranean pupa 
(Noctuid, Sphingid, Geometrid, etc.), and not of the paler or varied 
tints one associates with butterfly pup£e. This suggests that the 
unhappy larvae wanted to bury themselves even more literally than 
retiring beneath a stone would have been. The form of the 
pupa is that common in the Lycaenids, short and rounded, flat 
ventrally, and with the abdominal segments wider than the 
thoracic ; it is not, however, a very pronounced example. The length 
is 12mm. ; underside (venter) nearly straight from between 2mm. 
from front to 1 mm. from anal end, these terminal portions entering 
into the rounding of the extremities ; 3mm. from front the width is 4mm., 
and it is hardly more at 5mm., there being thus a tendency to a waist, 
which is quite obvious in a lateral view’’ ; 3’5mm. from posterior 

extremity the width is 5mm. The extreme ends of the pupa are only 
about l*4mm, dorsal to the straight ventral line referred to. At 
3mm. from front the antero-posterior diameter is 4mm., and it is nearly 
the same at 5mm. It then increases gradually to 4*5mm. at 8mm. 
from front, and then rounds off into posterior rounded extremity. The 
waist is more marked, where the sides of the 3rd thoracic and Istabdomi- 
nal sink a little. The pupa appears to have no movable segments, no 
cremaster, no hairs discoverable by an ordinary examination, or any 
other spines, processes, or other projections. The spiracles are each 
at the bottom of a shallow pit, in which the spiracle proper is a trans- 
verse slit at the summit of a little mound. The segmentation is very 
distinct. The whole surface is very finely rough, with minute points 
of equal size and much the same character all over (except the 
appendages). On a larger magnification this description still holds 
good, but is wofully defective, each point is a little prominence, with 
a central hollow^ at top, the margins rounded (probably primitively 
have points), and the several points connected together by low^'er 
rounded ridges in a complicated manner. On the mesothorax the 
points are arranged round a central point behind the middle of the 
thorax for a little distance, the lower ridges being perhaps more marked 
than usual on the 3rd abdominal (the others are much the same). 
The points may be taken as being in various rows, about ten to twelve 
in the width of the segment from front to back, but the most obvious 
rows start at the front of the segment (say, half-way between the 
spiracle and dorsal lines), and, proceeding obliquely, have afforded 
about twenty points before they (rather, the individual one w^e have 
been counting, the others being parallel with it) reach the dorsal line, 
where they are difficult to count further, but if they went on regularly 
would give five or six more before reaching the posterior margin of the 
segment. The antennae, starting in front, proceed outwards and then 
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backwards, till at 2mm. from the front they are 8mm. apart ; they then 
turn in to the middle line and meet together ventraliy at 6mm. from 
the front ; then, with a sharp bend, they change their direction, and 
proceed side by side for 3mm., terminating with the wings at the hind 
margin of the -ith abdominal segment, which is curved backwards to 
give them more room. The lozenge-shaped space between the antennae 
before they meet is occupied by the face, the maxillae, and the first and 
second legs. The first leg abuts against eye and antenna about equally, 
and extends dowm for about two-thirds of the space (about 2* 3mm). 
The second leg (cut ofl:* from face by first) terminates between maxillge 
and antenna ; the maxillae, slightly wider at their extreme bases, pro- 
ceed as two parallel straight stripes to where the antennae meet ; they 
look rather as if dipping under them than terminating there. The 
wings are ample, but are only slightly visible dorsally. The hindwing 
is merely represented by an angle of metatborax, not reaching the 2nd 
abdominal segment. The sculpturing of appendages is of the same 
character as of the rest of the surface, but only in a general way ; they 
are covered by transverse ridges which are finely convoluted, or, at 
least, curved or zigzagged ; on the antenn® there are two to a segment, 
elsewhere they are less regular. They are just sufficiently pronounced 
to produce an efiect much the same as elsewhere ; on the wings the 
ridges are in fairly regular transverse order, and there only do they 
here and there look as if they might easily develop the points "with their 
volcauo-like craters, but never actually get so far. These pupje pre- 
served much the same aspect (of being in the initial stage of the 
maturation of the imago) till winter, when an attempt was made to 
force them, but without any efiect. I then handed them to Mr. Tonge, 
but no butterfly appeared at the proper season, and it was supposed they 
had died. On July 30th, 1904, however, a $ imago appeared, but did not 
succeed in properly expanding its wings, apparently owing to being in 
a confined space. On October 1st, 1904, one remaining pupa is alive 
and one dead, judging by specific gravity. 

As an addendum to the foregoing the following notes on the species 
made in the spring of 1904 may be interesting. T. hallm appears to 
exist around Hyeresin almost all directions for a good many kilometres, 
odd specimens being seen in various unexpected places, but it is abun- 
dant only at Carqueiranne. At Costebelleit is also common, but here 
the locality is more contracted, and possibly in some degree affected by 
the enthusiasm of collectors. At Carqueiranne its numbers seem to be 
sufficient to resist a good deal of entomological persecution, since it is 
common over a very wude area. Its chief resorts at Carqueiranne are 
amongst the terraced gardens, especially wffiere different species of 
daffodils are grown. One fancies, before making investigation, that 
this cultivation must mean destruction to the butterfly. But 
apparently the truth is quite the contrary. Each butterfly here 
has special relations to the cultivation carried on, chiefly, of course, as 
that favours, or otherwise, the foodplant, and as the cultivation is in 
terraces, there are always walls or banks between the little plots, 
beside the numerous little paths, as well as plots temporarily out of 
cultivation, that seem especially provided to allow various wild plants 
to flourish. As regards T. hallus, this is not only so, but amongst the 
narcissi there seems to be usually time, -whilst the crop is still there, 
for the foodplants of T. hallus to flourish and feed a brood of the 
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larv£e, which probably very largely wander off to the rougher ground 
to pupate before the ground is again disturbed. Some such condition 
as this seems to be what makes T, hallus so plentiful here. I was, 
however, a little surprised to find in one at least of the woods here 
that this insect was in fair numbers in the wood, a long way from 
cultivation, whenever there was any little open space beside a 
path. And a word as to the foodplant. Every one knows that 
the foodplant is Lotus hispiduSf and there is much in a name. 
Mr. Baine knows the plant and its allies very well, and to him 
I am indebted for my knowledge of them. Some other ento- 
mologists, however, who have recently approached the question 
have fallen into an error, which is a very natural one, and may be 
really of much older date than I am aware of. The favourite food of 
T. hallus at Carqueiranne is a very hispid Lo^ws-looking plant, and so has 
been accepted as Lotus hispidus. It is, however, not a Lotus at all, but 
Anthyllis tetraphylh(s, Lotus hispidus also grows freely at Carqueiranne. 
I have found eggs of T, hallus on both these plants, perhaps more 
abundantly on the Anthyllis. There are also many other allied 
leguminous plants at Carqueiranne on which, probably, T. halkis 
would be able to exist. The Lotus hispidus is very closely allied to L. 
coryiicidatus, so that it is clearly by no means a matter at all remark- 
able that it feeds so comfortably on that plant as a substitute. Apart 
from correcting the mistake fallen into by some recent investigators of 
r. hallus^ I wish to call attention to the fact that Anthyllis tetraphyllus 
is the foodplant of T. hallus^ not only equally with, but perhaps more 
especially than, L. hispidus^ at least at Carqueiranne. 


Description op Plate XI. 

1. Pupa of Tlmtor hallus — dorsal, ventral, and lateral views (natural size). 

2. Eggs of Thestor hallus on Anthyllis tetraphyllus ( x 22). 

3. Fullfed larvfB of Thestor hallus on Lotus coniiciilatus, June 6th, 1903 
(natural size) . 

Description op Plate XII. 

1. Larva of Thestor hallus (1st stadium) x 28. 

2. „ „ ,, „ x20. 

3. ,, ,, ,, (2nd stadium) X 20. (Reproduced badly.) 

4. Pupa of Thestor hallus-— dorsal, ventral, and lateral views x 2. 

Description of Plate XIII. 

1. Diagram showing arrangement of hooks on prolegs of Thestor hallus. 

2. Form of hook of true leg. 

3. Transverse section of larva (diagrammatic) to show depth of division 

between two lateral flanges. 

4. Diagram showing depressed position of prothoracic plate and eye-like efleet 

of spiracles. 

r5. Structure of larval hair. 

6. Markings of prothoracic plate, 

[Plates XI and XII are from photographs by A. E. Tonge, Esq.] 


On some northern Spanish Geometrides. 

By LOUIS B. PEOUT, F.E.S. 

For a third time in succession (cfr. Ent. Bee., xiv,, pp. 198-202; xv., 
pp. 96-98) I have had the pleasure of working out a collection of 
Spanish Geometrides, Dr. Chapman having once again been kind 
enough to collect them for me during his visit to the north of the 
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peninsula in the summer of the present year (1903). Of the localities 
visited Dr, Chapman has alrea% written (antea, pp. 122 et seq., and 
pi. V, vi and vii) ; my part is merely to discuss the insects brought 
away, although I am aided in so doing by two or three interesting 
notes handed me by their captor. 

The greater part of the collection was made in the district of 
Canales — 103 specimens (38 species) ; from Moncayo come 56 specimens 
(81 species), or — ^including two from Agreda, a little town on the west 
foot of Moncayo, about 2000ft. elevation — 58 specimens (82 species) ; 
the rest are from Soria, 8 specimens (2 species), and Barbadillo, 5 
specimens (8 species). Thus the total is 167 specimens, and there 
were 47 different species represented. By a curious coincidence the 
former figure agrees almost precisely with that for 1902 ; I recorded 
(Eitt, Eec,^ sv., p. 96) the Bejar, etc., collection as numbering 169 
specimens, but these only comprised 31 species, as against 47 for 1903. 
It may be that this difference is really correlated to the totals for the 
respective districts worked, or it may be that Dr. Chapman did more 
this year in pinning “ samples *’ of all the species observed, including 
even the least striking ones ; at any rate this year’s collection contains 
several single specimens of widely distributed European species, such 
as “ Larmtia ” ocellata, L., alternata, Miill. {=^sociataj Bkh.), bilineata, 
L., etc. 

As would perhaps be expected from the geographical position, there 
is a somew’hat smaller proportion of characteristically Spanish species 
than in the two preceding years; general central European things and 
specialities of the Pyrenees are what we actually find chiefly in evidence. 
In 1901, 1 had to deal with about 58 species (Cuenca, Tragacete, etc.), 
16 of -which occur in Britain, while 87 do not; in 1902 with 81 species 
(Bejar, Piedrahita, etc.), 12 being British, 19 non-British ; this year 
the numbers are 28 British, 19 non-British. 

The families,” in the convenient (if not unimpeachable) Meyrick- 
Hampson system, which is now followed almost entirely in Staudinger’s 
Catalog, are represented as follows : — Geometridae {sens, str,), 2 species; 
Addaliidae, 16 species; Larentiidae, 13 species; Oenockromidae, 2 
species ; Boarmiidae, 14 species ; thus the Addaliidae are not so con- 
spicuously dominant as on previous occasions. 

As a small contribution to our knowledge of local faunas, it is 
advisable to give a complete list of the species ; and I shall then add 
notes on the most interesting of them. 

Canales, June 27th to July 9th : — Phorodesma (Comibaena) piistii- 
lata, Hfn., larva, Pseudoterpiia coronillaria, Hb., Addalia (Cleta) 
vittaria, Hb., A, Ivteolaria, Const., A. sericeata, Hb., A, ruhigmata, 
Hfn., A, marginepimctata, Goeze, Zonosoma [Cydoidiora) porata, L,, 
EhodostropMa calahra, Pet., Ortholitha phmihana, Fb., Odezia atrata, 
L., Chesias spartiata, Hrbst., Lamztia ocellata, L., L. pectmataria, Enoch, 
L. montanata, Schifi., L, spadicearia, Schiff. fferrugata, Stgr. Cat.), L. 
galiata, Schiff,, L. alternata, Miill. {sodata, Bkh.), L. bilineata, L., 
Eiipitheda scopariata, Ramb., E. innotata, Hfn., Ellopia prosapiaria, 
L., Tenilia macularia, L., Boarmia {Cleorode^ lichenaria, Hfn., larva, 
Pacinjmemia Mppocastanaria, L., Gnophos diluddaria, Hb., var. (?), 
Fidonia famula, Esp., Eurranthh [Athroolopha) pennigeraria, Hb., 
Ematnrga atomaria, L., Bnpalns piniaria, L., Selidosema taeniolaria, 
Hb., Enconista miniosaria, Dup., Heliotliea discoidaria, Bdv. 
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Moncayo, mid-Julj (mostly at 4000ft. -5000ft.) : — Acidalia ochmta. 
Scop., A, HiihsatiLrata, Gn., A. mellaria, H.-S., A, alijsaiimata, Mill. (?), 
A. deversaria, H.-S., A, dilutaiia, Hb. {holosericata, Dup.), A. fiiscove- 
7 iosa, Goeze [interjectaria, Gn.), A» humiliata, Hfn., Rhodostro-phia vibi- 
caria, Cl., Ortholitha plumbaria, Fb., Lythria mnymnaria, Dup,, Lareyitia 
moiitanataj Schiff., L. hilineata^ Eupithecia scopariata, Eamb., E, inno- 
tata, Hfn., Metrocampa nmryaritata, L., Boarmia I'epandatajJj,, Antho- 
metra plimiularia, Bdv., Fidonia famida, Esp., Eurranthis {Athroolopha) 
penjiiyerana, Hb., Ematiirga atoniaria, L. 

Agreda (west foot of Moncayo): — Acidalia oclu'ata, Scop., Ortholitha- 
chempodiata, L. (limitatUj Scop.). 

Barbadillo, June 27th: — Eupithecia ncopariata, Ramb., Fidoiiia 
faniida, Esp. 

Soria : — Acidalia ochrata, Scop., Rhodostrophia vibicaria, Cl. 

The Phorodesnia pmtulata is a fine large $ , bred out on July 20th, 
from a larva taken at 4000ft. elevation. Pseiidoterpna coronillariaw&s- 
met with both in the imago (3 ^ s taken) and in the larval state (1 ? 
bred). The larva was found on Genista scorpim, and Dr. Chapman 
writes, larva and pupa identical with P. pndnata ; on comparing 
Milliere and Staudinger’s Catalog, I am satisfied that my idea that 
these two are one is supported.” P. coronillaria has been accepted as 
a good species ever since it was made known by Hiibner, but this haS' 
been solely on its striking colour difference — the other slight differences 
mentioned by Guenee, namely, “les lunules terminales plus marquees, 
et les lignes medianes peut-etre un pen plus ecartees et plus dent^es,” 
etc., do not amount to much — and probably we cannot do better than 
bow to the Doctor’s judgment, and write “ Pseiidoterpna pndnata, 
Hfn., var. coronillaria, Hb.” It is interesting that Boisduval came 
very near this result more than 60 years ago ; he gives {Gen, et Ind, 
Meth., p. 180) a “ var. coronillaria, Dup., non Hb.,” under cythisaria 
{pruinata)^ and writes: ‘Hn Gallia centrali occurrent identidem 
specimina cinerea, primo intuitu coronillariae fere similia, sed a 
corsicaria et coronillaria genuina facile distincta, fronte fusco .... 
ut apud cythisariam'' But Guenee points out : (1) that the fuscous 
frons is common to both; (2) that Duponchel’s figure clearly represents 
the same thing as Hiibner’s; (3) that w’^hen he (Guenee) tried to- 
obtain Boisduval’s reputed var. from central France, he only received 
‘‘la vraie coronillariaF The question remains whether in any parts 
of central France our insect becomes “ ab. coronillaria,''' or whether it 
is always a fixed local race, as it certainly seems to be in southern 
Europe, Syria, etc.*'-' It will also be interesting to learn whether' 
axillaria, Gn., and corsicaria, Ramb., are like'wise co-specific with our 
pndnata. 

The single specimen of Acidalia {(Jleta) vittaria is a pale aberration 
of exactly the colour of perpusillaria, Ev., which it much resembles, 
except in the sinuous central line and, of course, the more heavily 
pectinated antennae. The A, luteolaria, also a single specimen, lacks 
the dark margin so characteristic of my Piedrahita specimens {Ent, 
Bee,, XV., p. 97); this species seems a somewhat variable one, if I may 
judge from the very slender material which has passed before my eyes, 

* I see Guenee in his appendix {Ur, et PhtiL^ ii., p. 541) admits a var. A, 
of coronillaria of a “ gris-verte-d’eau trds-pale,” and adds that he has seen a slight 
greenish tinge in several other specimens of the species. 
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and I have another example, rather worn, of again a different form 
(larger) from Tragacete, which has not yet been recorded, as I failed 
to determine it at the time ; it has apparently a fair distribution in 
Spain, though best known from the Pyrenees. The Moncayo A, 
ochrata is more richly-coloured than those which I have from any other 
Spanish localities, almost approaching the shade of A, siviilata, Thnb. 
{ferochraria) ; in my series of 58 I have only two or three to match it, 
and these are from Turkey, Crete and Florae — the last-named kindly 
presented me by Mr. A. H. Jones. Our British race is also rather 
full-coloured, but not quite so bright as these. 

A. asellana (one ^ , one $ ) is interesting in that ova were obtained 
from the ? , and larvae therefrom have been raised to nearly full 
growth. They present some points of considerable interest, and as 
they have been in the hands of such masters of larval description as 
Dr. Chapman and Mr. Bacot, we may look forw^ard to some additions 
to our scientific knowledge of them. I know of no existing account of 
the early stages excepting Milliere’s meagre one in A7i7i, Soc, Ent, 
France, 1885, pp. 115-116. If my determination of the single speci- 
men of A. alyssumata is correct, I should be most strongly inclined to 
answer Staudinger’s query an spec, div.” in the affirmative ; the 
shape does not look to me precisely the same as that of A. asellaria, 
the bold dots before the fringes are very distinctive, and there are other 
minor differences. It does not seem to have struck Milliere, who knew 
both larv», that asellana and alynminata could be identical. 

The A^ deversariaj like the small one which I recorded from 
Albarracin as “probably mornata'' {Ent, Bee., xiv., p. 200), comes so 
near certain strongly-marked British mornata, that one wonders 
whether it w^ould not be more natural to view deversaria, Tr., as a local 
race of inornata, Haw., than as a “Darwinian species” — but after all, 
it is merely a difference of terms. 

A. dilutaria (five specimens, Moncayo) is of the type form, not the 
var. holosef'icata, i.e., the central dots are well expressed. T see 
Staudinger and Eebel except the Iberian peninsula in giving the range 
of this species, so I suppose we may regard this record as of some 
interest faunistically. 

The “ viarymepimctata group ” is only represented by a single 
specimen of its typical species. But this is very far from being a 
“ typical ” specimen. It is rather pale, the lines weakly expressed, 
but the discoidal spots quite exceptionally large and conspicuous, 
giving it a striking aspect, which perhaps justified a moment’s hesita- 
tion as to its specific identity. 

The Rhodostrophia Tihica7'ia are both var. stidgata of a rather 
advanced type — the lines slender and sharply-defined. The B.. calabra 
are mostly bright and well-marked, but one is of a pale aberration — a 
weakly-marked ab. separata, Th.-Meig ; Staudinger does not diagnose 
this form, but it nearly corresponds to var. strigata of vibicaria, the 
outer band being broken into two lines. In my example, which is 
altogether faintly marked, even the outer of these is quite indistinct. 

The Lythria sanguinaria (seven ^ s, one 2 ) appeared late, Moncayo, 
July 18th. All but one are of the type form, but that one (a <^ ) is 
definitely of the var. veiiialis, Stgr., and this fact, taken in conjunction 
with last year’s experience at Bejar {E7it. Bee., xv., p. 97), makes me 
doubtful whether the seasonal dimorphism in this species is quite so 
thoroughly perfected as in some others. 
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The Larentia montayiata (one ^ , Canales ; two ^ s, Moncayo) are 
all interesting, and give at least a hint of another local race in this 
very inconstant species. The ground-colour is less clear white (more 
tinged with brownish) than in the normal forms, as I know them from 
England, Germany, Switzerland, etc., and, in fact, in this respect they 
agree with var. shetlandica^ or, at the least, with some of the more 
extreme specimens of the Scotch mainland. The size, too, is rather 
small (29mm. to 30mm.), and the central fascia uniformly narrow. 
The outer area and the hindwings are rather strongly marked, 
especially in the Canales specimen. The form evidently makes some 
approach to Staudinger’s recently diagnosed var. iherica, from the 
mountain heights of Castile and Andalusia — ‘‘al. ant. albido-lutescen- 
tibus minus obsoletiusque signatis, fascia med. angustiore fusees- 
cente.” I hardly think it can be quite the same, but until I have seen 
examples of Staudinger’s var. I abstain from naming mine. If the 
two should fail together, it would seem that var. iherica is not altogether 
confined to the highest elevations, though I have no proof that the 
Moncayo examples may not have been taken on one of the excursions 
to a considerable altitude. 

Eupithecia scopariata was abundant at 4000ft. elevation amongst , 
Erica australis. The series brought shows great variation. I think 
the specimens belong mainly to the ^Hype” form in the comprehensive 
sense in which Staudinger understands it — i.e., including the ab. 
(juinardaria^ Bdv., but I am not able to compare suiBBcient authentic 
material to work out the variation with any satisfaction. 

The single specimens of Venilia mactdaria, Cleorodes lichenaria and 
Selidosema taeniolaria^ are none of them absoluteljr typical ; the first- 
named is very pale, but unfortunately a trifle worn, so that one cannot 
tell precisely how much of the pallor is natural. The C. lichenaria 
has a pale ground-colour and sharp markings. The 8. taeniolaria has 
the central area broader than usual. 

The Gnophos, which I have indicated as probably diliicidaria, is very 
different from any other specimen in my variable series, or in the still 
more variable series in our national collection. It seems to come close 
to (jlaacinaria var. etruscaria ” of Staudinger (Ins, v., p. 189) which 
is now referred with a query (Staudinger’s (7ai., p. 346) to cremdata, 
Eamb. — which, again, in its turn, may be ‘‘ praec. sp. [diluciday'ia] 
var. obscurior.” Eambur’s figures do not fit perfectly with my speci- 
men, being, too brown and too sharply marked, but I gather from 
Staudinger’s Catalog that one, at least, of them is not quite faithful 
to the type specimen which it depicts. 

Fidonia famida, an interesting local species and new to my 
collection, was common at Barbadillo on June 27th, but rare at 
Canales, June 27th to July 9th. One, in fine fresh condition, turned 
up on Moncayo in the middle of July, and it is noteworthy that this 
is the only ^ amongst the eight specimens brought (Barbadillo, 
four $ ; Canales, three 5 ). 

Eurranthis pennigeraria was made the speciality, so far as 
Geometrids are concerned. A grand variable series of 30 ^ and 5 $ 
was brought from Canales, where, as Dr. Chapman tells me, “ large 
but worn specimens occurred in lower levels — 8000ft. — on June 28th ; 
smaller specimens were found abundantly at 6000ft. on July 8rd, often 
a dozen or two flying at once within a small area.” I cannot find any 
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constant difference in markings between the larger and the smaller 
specimens ; two or three of the latter are exceptionally dark, having 
the white transverse bands very narrow and interrupted ; there is, as 
usual, considerable variation in the amount of dark bordering on the 
upper- and dark freckling on the underside of the hindwings. 

Ematurga atomana was to be found everywhere, but nowhere 
abundant. I suppose it is getting near the extremity of its range in 
this direction, as I notice it is said to be wanting in Andalusia — as 
also in another southernmost part of Europe (Sicily), and in North 
Africa; on the other hand it reaches a long way north in Europe and 
probably in Asia. ^These Canales and Moncayo specimens are almost 
my first Spanish examples of the species ; they are variable within 
moderate limits, but not so large and fine as the grand Cannes and 
Locarno forms — much nearer, indeed, to such as one might take in 
England. 

The larvae of Encoyiista miniosaria were not uncommon on a species 
of broom, but unfortunately only one was successfully bred — a fine 
male, which emerged on September 28th. This is well-known to be 
an extraordinarily aberrant species, not only in colour, but also in the 
position of the lines, and my specimen — a slightly pinkish-tinged 
aberration — happens to be so totally unlike any of the specimens in 
our national collection, that at first glance I did not even recognise the 
species. 

Tieliothea discoidaria was only just out when Dr. Chapman left 
Canales, one fresh male being taken on July 9th. 

It will be seen from the above notes that I have found a great deal 
in the collection to interest me, and not a little to set me thinking and 
stimulate further research, and I cannot close without repeating how 
sincerely grateful I am to Dr. Chapman for his unstinting liberality, 
and all the encouragement it has given me in my studies. 


Rare or Doubtful British Coleoptera. 

By Prof. T. HUDSON BEABE, P.E.S., & H. St. JOHN DONISTHOEPE, F.B.S. 

Although the interesting article due to the pen of Mr. E. A. New- 
bery, which appeared in the July number of this journal, page 204, is 
not a direct criticism of the Catalogue of British Coleoptera which we 
have recently published, still it seems to us desirable to reply to the 
points raised by Mr. Newbery, and to point out that, in certain of the 
examples he quotes to illustrate his arguments, his data are not accu- 
rate. We fail entirely to see how we could draw attention in a cata- 
logue to insects which Mr. Newhery puts in Class iii, viz,, those which 
are very rare, and as a rule rest on the authority of a single specimen. 
The records in all these cases are authentic, the insects exist in actual 
collections, and there is no possible means known to us of marking in 
a catalogue insects which are rare from insects which are common ; 
in fact it is not the business of a catalogue to concern itself with such 
details, it is merely a list, or, as Mr. Newbery calls it, a census, and 
the beetle which is rare to-day may quite likely be, and very often is, 
taken in abundance to-morrow. Classes i and ii, however, namely, 
those which he considers should be deleted altogether, or those which 
should be placed in the doubtful list, require some further considera- 
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tioD, and we propose to deal with the insects mentioned by Mr. New- 
bery in the order in which he has treated them. 

Under Class i, insects which should be deleted, Bemhidium lampros, 
Hbst., var. celere. F., this variety is given in Canon Fowler’s British 
Coleoptera, and, after consideration, we decided to retain it as a dis- 
tinct small variety, llyhiiis obsciirus, Marsh, var. sexdentatus, Schiodt, 
this also is given in Canon Fowler’s book, and is also given in Dr. 
Ellis’s Liverpool list,” p. 211, having been taken at Little Brighton. 
Megacronus formosus, Gr., was taken in Northumberland, and is recorded 
in Hardy and Bold’s Catalogue of Northiimherlajid Coleoptera, p. 34 ; this 
appeared to us to be a trustworthy record. Philonthus trossidiis, Nord., 
we do not consider this to be synonymous with nigritulus, Er.; one of us 
has taken the latter species fairly commonly in flood-refuse at Southport, 
and it is very distinct ; it is also common in the north of Ireland ; its 
specific differences are discussed in Johnson and Halbert’s List of Irish 
Coleoptera, p. 654 ; it is treated as a variety in the European Cata- 
logue,” but it appeared to us to have definite specific characters, and 
we, therefore, decided to retain it as a species. With regard to Gna- 
thonciis — 6r. namietensis^ Mars., is not a British insect, and must be 
deleted, and 6r. punctulatusy Th., and G. rotiindatus, Kug., are synony- 
mous, and therefore G. 2^^^^ictidatus^ Th., should have been omitted 
from the catalogue; we obtained this information, however, in regard 
to these points from Mr. Lewis too late to permit of any change in the 
new catalogue. With regard to Cych'amus fungicola, Heer, and luteus, 
F., we fail to see that Dr. Sharp’s note in the Ent» Mo. vol.xxv., 
p. 404, has settled the question that these are sexes of one species, and 
we would refer coleopterists to a note by the late Mr. Janson in the 
Entomologist- s Annual for 1861, p. 66; after weighing all the evidence 
and going very carefully into the matter, we came to the decision that 
these were not sexes of one species. As to the question whether or not 
Coninomus carinatus, Gyll., is a synonym of constrictus, GylL, we were 
unable to come to any definite decision, and therefore decided to leave 
both names in the catalogue. In the European catalogue they are 
treated as synonymous, but Canon Fowler has kept them distinct, 
although he admits that the point is a doubtful one. In regard to 
Brnchus viciae, OL, xax. fahraei, Gyll,, fahraei is given as a variety of 
riciae in the “European Catalogue” of 1891, p. 331, and not of 
Momarius, L. Orchestes sjjarsus, Pabr., rests in our catalogue on the 
authority of a specimen in the Power collection. Mr. Newbery con- 
tends that this specimen is only a small form of ilicis, F., but it may 
be pointed out that M. Brisout confirmed Dr. Power’s original identi- 
fication, and it would have been absurd for us, therefore, to have 
rejected a species when there is such a marked difference of opinion 
between two authorities; the same remaik applies to the retention of 
Apion opeticum-, Bach. 

In Class ii, Mr. Newbery places insects which he says belong to 
.ancient history, or rather which have not occurred for about fifty years, 
and the history of which he says is in many cases extremely doubtful. 
Bhantus adspersus, P., the first one, was taken in numbers according to 
the old records, and the great physical changes which modern drain- 
age has brought about in the districts in which these insects were taken 
would quite account for its disappearance ; it may be extinct, there- 
fore, but it certainly was a British insect. Blediits femoralis, Gyll, is 
iblso an undoubted British insect, and was not erroneously named. Mr. 
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Waterhouse informs us there is no doubt about this, and that they 
were undoubtedly taken by his father, although the locality is not at 
present known. As regards this species, the extreme danger of taking 
up such a line of argument as that adopted by Mr. Newbery is strik- 
ingly shown by the fact that in the October number of the Ent. Mo. 
Mag., p. 237, Dr. Joy records the capture of nine specimens of Bledim 
femoraUs, at Wokingham, the identification being confirmed by Canon 
Fowler. Such a record as this is a complete justification of the policy 
we adopted in regard to these very rare beetles. Oxytelus piceiis, L., 
was taken by several persons, and the late Mr. Bye gave its characters, 
see the E7it. A^inual for 1863, p. 86; here again it was impossible 
for us to reject the insect. Scraptia dubia, 01., the original record 
is again quite authentic, and although a long interval has elapsed 
without a recapture, we fail to see why it should be struck out 
of the catalogue. As regards Bhynchites bacchus, L., we have records 
of undoubted captures, one having been seen alive by Mr. Douglas, 
whilst Bhynchites aiiratus, Scop., rests on an equally trustworthy 
record : possibly, like Bhantus adspersus, they are now extinct, but 
there is no reason why, even if that is the case, they should be deleted 
from the catalogue. Otiorhynchiis mono, F., var. eheninus, Sch., the 
capture of this variety by Mr. Grevilie in the west of Scotland is 
recorded in Murray’s Catalogite of the Coleoptera of Scotla^id, published 
in 1858, and, as Mr. Newbery states, there is a specimen in the Power 
collection ; w’hy, therefore, should we consider this to be a doubtful 
record ? Polydrnms jdanifrons, GylL, there is a specimen of this 
insect in the Bates’ collection, it came originally from the collection of 
Mr. Harris, the Bates’ collection being now in the possession 
of one of us; moreover, Dr. Ellis’ record is, as far as we know, 
quite authentic, and the beetle is given in the “ Liverpool List,” p. 69. 
Tapinotus sellatiis, F., there is a specimen of this insect in the Power 
collection, with the dates and all the other necessary records of its 
capture, and, therefore, here again there is no reason for assuming that 
the insect is not British. Hypothenemus eruditm, West., we see no 
reason to suppose that this is an introduced insect, as the only country 
in which it has occurred is England ; the mere capture of it in a book 
does not in the least prove that it w^as introduced from abroad, and in 
the European Catalogue” the locality given is '‘Britain” only; 
further, we would point out that it has been taken since Westwood’s 
time by Mr. 0. Janson. 

With reference to Class iii, those which are inserted upon the 
authority of a single specimen, we do not propose to go in detail 
through the list given by Mr. Newbery. No doubt many of them do 
rest in our catalogue on the authority of a single specimen, but many 
of those he quotes have been taken for the first time only within the 
last year or two, and there is no reason to suppose they will not occur 
more commonly when the localities in which the single specimens have 
been taken are more thoroughly worked ; certain of them are very rare 
on the continent, and, therefore, it is not surprising that they are very 
rare here, but we would point out that, in one or two cases, Mr. New* 
bery has failed to keep himself informed of recent records. Oxypoda 
lo7igipes, Muls., has been taken since the original record by Mr. Chitty, 
see Ent. 2Io. 2Iag. for 1900, p. 237, and by Mr. J. J. Walker, seeEni. 
21o. Mag., 1900, p. 24. 21edon dilutus, Er., has also been taken since 
its first record by Mr. Collins, see E7it. 21o. 2Iag., 1904, p. 14. 
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^RTHOPTERA. 

Apterygida media, Hagenb. (=albipennis, Meg.), in East Kent^ 
— I have much pleasure in recording the recapture of this earwig in 
East Kent. It has occurred in four different spots, the earlier speci- 
mens being swept in the bank of a hedge adjoining a hop-field, about 
a quarter of a mile from my house, from which bank I have recorded 
the rare bee, Andrena ferox, Afterwards it occurred in the hop-bine in 
some numbers. I also swept it in the Pilgrim’s Way, at Charing. 
The capture is due to Mr. H. Donisthorpe, who must have swept 
a specimen in the Pilgrim’s Way last June, when collecting with me, 
but, owing to a misunderstanding, the specimen, which was thought to 
be F. lemeij was not kept, so I proceeded to search for further speci- 
mens. Charing is six miles from Ashford, Westwood’s original 
locality, as mentioned in Stephens, and the hop-field about ten miles as 
the crow flies. I have also a specimen from Doddington, and a few 
from Eastling. They were all swept or beaten from the hops, except 
two or three, which were under bark with F. auricularia. The insect 
was about from the end of July to October 10th, but was most common 
about the equinox. — A. J. Ghitty, M.A., Huntingfield, Favershamy 
Kent. October 12f/i, 1904. [The rediscovery of Afterygida media, Hagenb., 
by Mr. Chitty, is very interesting. It is far from rare in Prance, 
where it seems to be most frequent on clematis and other shrubs^ 
especially near streams. The most northerly record to my knowledge 
is that of a pair taken by Mr. J. Edwards, near Norwich, about twelve 
years ago. Now that Mr. Chitty has rediscovered it, perhaps collec- 
tors will turn it up in other localities in the southern counties. When- 
ever 1 have looked for it in what seemed probable localities I have 
found Forjicula lesnei, Bind., instead. — M. Burr.] 


<SrURRENT NOTES. 

A combined exhibition by the members of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and Manchester Entomological Societies, of entomological 
specimens, was held at the Royal Institution, Liverpool, on Monday, 
October 9Gh, and proved a great success. Among other exhibits series 
of Melanartfia galatea from Northants and Dartmoor, were on view, as 
well as Cidaria testata from Epping and Dartmoor, to show the 
unusual size of the Dartmoor insects (no exact measurements, how- 
ever, are given) ; Anieotoma dubia, captured at Crosby by Mr. Wild- 
ing ; a series of LeucojjJiaea sttrinammisis, an exotic cockroach, found 
breeding among turfs at Fallowfield, Manchester, by Dr. Hoyle and 
Mr, J . Ray Hardy ; Panchlora virescens and Periplaneta americana^ 
captured at Ley land by Mr, J. B. Charnley; P. australasiae, from 
Brixton, by Mr. J.'Kidson Taylor, and many others. 

The whole of the letterpress of Part III of Practical Hints is now 
in the printer’s hands, and should be ready for subscribers by Christmas. 
It is only just in time, for Part I is practically cleared out, and the 
type has not been kept, whilst the stock of Part II is also reduced to 
small numbers. Part III should prove a worthy successor to the two 
previous parts, and as it will contain an index to all three parts, those 
who have the three parts bound together will be in possession of a 
summary of the practical observations published in our magazines 
for more than half a century. 
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Entomologists who have anything interesting in the way of ento- 
mological rarities, varieties, gynandromorphs, hybrids, monstrosities, 
etc*, are reminded that the meeting of the South London Entomo- 
logical Society, to be held on November 24th, will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the exhibition of entomological specimens. It would be a 
great convenience if intending exhibitors would notify the Hon- Secs, 
previous to meeting. 

At the meeting of the Entomological Society of London, held 
October 19th, 1904, Dr. T. A, Chapman exhibited a series of Losopera 
deaurana, Peyr., bred last spring at Hy^res, a species regarded as lost, 
or mythical, until he rediscovered it three years ago at He Ste. Mar- 
guerite, Cannes. He said that he was pleased to find it by no means 
rare at Hyeres, as it was in imminent danger of extermination at lie 
Ste. Marguerite, where the stems containing the pupae are collected, 
to use for firewood apparently, more sedulously every year. 

Dr. Chapman also exhibited on behalf of Mr. Hugh Main a 
specimen of Pieris brashiaae^ the anterior, and in a less degree the 
posterior, wings of which had been symmetrically injured, probably 
by the girdle when in the pupal stage. 

At the same meeting Mr. W. J. Lucas exhibited a $ specimen of 
the rare dragonfly Agrion armatiim. He said that a A' Q'J^d a $ were 
taken in the Broads by Mr. F. B. Browne last year, and this year about 
ten more, probably all $ s, were taken in the same district. It is 
everywhere scarce. The late Mr. McLachlan had a pair sent to him 
from abroad, probably by Dr. Hagen, but, besides these, there are 
apparently no other examples in Britain. It is quite distinct from our 
other six blue Agrionines in form and colouring. 


MlOTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Lepidopterological notes from the Pont du Card. — A visit to the 
Pont du Gard, on May 11th, showed the surrounding country under 
somewhat different conditions from those observed on an earlier date some 
years ago (vol. x,, pp. 181 et seq,). The day was rather windy, and insects 
were only seen in sheltered positions. Deciduous trees were in full leaf, 
the evergreen-oaks in flower and with new shoots some inches long, 
ripe cherries were being gathered in the gardens by the way. Amongst 
the butterflies Gonepteryx cleopatra was still conspicuous and frequent. 
Pontia daplidice diUd Anthocaris belia were seen, but were decidedly rare, 
as was also Pieris hrassicae^ of which larvae more than half-grown 
were frequent on the tall bushy yellow Leqndmjn. The most abundant 
butterfly was Euchloe eiiphenoides, which was still in good condition, 
and of which any number might have been taken with a little time 
and hard work devoted to them. Gupido minima was common and 
very fresh. One Polyomniatus astrarche was seen. The only fritillary 
verified was Melitaea cinxia, fairly common in places, but very jjassee, 
Nisoniades tages was frequent, and at one spot Syrichthus sidae was met 
with, and a few taken. In giving Euchloe eiipheyioides the first place 
for abundance I am overlooking Coenonympha pamphiluSi which was 
really abundant everywhere in a very ordinary spring form and usually 
poor condition. Pararye megaera was seen, and in several places 
Pararye aeyeria was frequent, usually in fresh condition, indicating a 
second brood. One Eiivanessa antiopa was seen, and several Limenltis 
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Camilla, fine and fresli. Chrysophanus dorilis, two males were seen. 
A-poria crataeyi was in some numbers everywhere, and in good con- 
dition. No specimen of Pajnlio or Thais was seen, which was quite 
unusual, P. podalirius and P, machaon having been seen almost daily 
everywhere ; Pohjommatus Icarus was common, and one P. corydon ^ 
was taken. Specimens of AcipUlia tetrad actyla were found amongst 
thyme. — T, A. Chapman, Eeigate. 

Entomological notes from Hants. — This is the worst season I 
ever remember. Sugar has been absolutely useless, and larva-beating 
equally bad. I bred one Phycis ahietella only from all my cones. The 
rest refused to pupate, though they hybernated all right. I failed 
also to take any imagines in its haunts. I only saw one Oxyyastra 
curtisii, which I missed, and most dragonflies were scarce. Lahidura 
riparia was as common as ever, and I have now a nice colony feeding 
up on flies and earwigs. They are very interesting, make nests like 
swallows under the sandstones, have a bath nearly every day, and also 
drink the water ; I have them of all ages, from babes-in-arms to full- 
grown, ^ and ? . It is fun to see their tails go up when you throw 
in a bluebottle fly and they hear the buzzing. Agriiis convolvidi is 
common again this autumn, four or five dozen have been taken in 
Bournemouth. Mr. Hooker has taken about two dozen, the Eev. 
E. Hallett Todd a dozen, and several other collectors six or 
eight apiece. Unfortunately I have been suffering badly from 
rheumatism and could not go after them, but have had four or five 
brought me, not, however, worth setting. I tried to get eggs, but 
failed. I have already noted that the five larvae of Phryxus livornica, 
I had, died in infancy. A few common moths, Caradrina amhiyua, 
Noctua c-myruin, Brotolomia meticulosa, etc,, are now coming to the 
honey-dew on a balsam-poplar tree I have in the garden, but they will 
not look at sugar. Eupithecia expallidata was taken by the Eev. E. H. 
Todd, at Westbourne. I think this is a new record for the locality. 
I saw several C alias edusa at the end of July and beginning of August, 
but, as they were going about fifty miles an hour, I did not get any. 
I have visited ail the clover fields near here since, but have seen none. 
Diasemia literalis has been taken at Christchurch in the moth trap, 
also Caniptoyramma Jiuviata, I believe the former is now rarely taken. 
In North Cornwall, where I was for three or four days during the 
second week in July, and two of which were dull, I captured a few 
Lycaena avion ^ but there were, on the dull days, certainly more nets 
than butterflies. We tried sugar, but got only Thyatira batis, Gonophora 
derasa, Aplecta nebulosa, and one A, herbida. — (Major) E, B. Eobertson, 
Forest View, Southbourne Eoad, Boscombe. September 19Pt, 1904. 

Notes on Lepidoptera at Strood. — This season has been a most 
remarkable one, the earlier species being fully a month later, while, 
since July the reverse has been the case, and now, I may say, in this 
district the season is virtually over. With me nothing of note has 
turned up in numbers, possibly because most of my time has been 
spent on the earlier stages of the plumes, no fewer than twelve species 
having been found as larvae. Sugar has been very unsatisfactory, but 
my most remarkable experience has been with Nonayria arimdinis 
(typhae). A correspondent wishing for a few pupae, I went to a spot 
where thirty or forty has been a not unusual return for an hour’s 
work, but this year I found I had been forestalled by mice or voles, 
which had started at the entrance-hole of the larva, and had then 
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ripped up the rush until the pupa was reached. In this manner they 
had cleared the ditch, about 200 yards long, not a pupa was to be found. 
I have, however, been fortunate this year in finding about a dozen 
larvsB of Apaniea ophio<jrawma and, as already recorded, Senta maritima 
and Leucania ohsoleta, I thought it rather remarkable that, on the 
same evening in July, I should find half -grown larvae, pupae, and 
imagines of Affdistis bennetii^ the former accounting for the fact that 
stragglers were met with till quite the end of August. The larvae of 
FJupitliecia absipithiata, E, centaureata^ E, suhiimbrata^ E, Imariata, E, 
isoprammata and E, satyrata have been fairly numerous, whilst those 
of Hadma snasa, H. chenojmHi and Pelurga comitata have been abun- 
dant. A few imagines of Manustra abjecta were captured, but in 
nothing like the numbers of last year. — J. Ovbnden, Frindsbury, 
Rochester. Aurfust 31st, 1904. 

The bad season foe Lepidopteea in Devon. — The season in my 
immediate locality has been, as for the last two or three years, most 
unsatisfactory : sugar a complete failure, and no signs of any of our 
local insects. I searched in vain for larv^ of Amblyptilia acantlio- 
dactyla and A, cosmodactyla and could not find one — in some parts the 
Stachys was less abundant than usual, in others growing in profusion. 
Have any of your readers bred from the black larvse of Abraxas yrossu- 
lariata from the north, and, if so. with what results ? From between tw^o 
or three dozen I received this year I only bred one slight variation, the 
black markings of the imago on the hind margin being radiated. — 
W. S. Biding, M.D., Buckerell, E. Devon. September drd, 1904. 

LEPiDOPTEPtA IN THE King’s Lynn disteict. — The season here has 
been one of the worst I have ever experienced. Insects (and particu- 
larly lepidopfcera) have been scarce, and the same may be said of the 
larv^ of many species, as Vanessa io^ Arjlais xirticae and Pyrameis 
atalanta, have been comparatively scarce. I have seen a few each of 
the two former species, but only two specimens of the latter. I also 
observed only one A Gonepteryx rhamni in August, also one Pyrameis 
cardtd, in a lucerne field, and on two occasions during the same month 
saw specimens of Oolias edusa, whilst I know of one taken at Hun- 
stanton. Not a Theolid has been seen on the wing ; certainly I have 
not seen one, and a Search for larvae of Theda w-album resulted in a 
blank, and only two of Zephyr us quercus turned up. The common 
whites ” are an exception to the general scarcity, indeed so abundant 
are they now that I wonder if there has been an immigration to swell 
their numbers. Two years ago a swarm of Pieris hrassicae was ob- 
served one day in August coming from the sea, at Hunstanton, and in 
such numbers that they resembled, to some extent, a snow-storm. 
Immigration on this particular occasion began about 10 a.m. or 10.30 
a.m., and continued ail day, without intermission, until about 6 p.m. 
Aynas convolvuli is also turning up in some numbers in King’s Lynn 
and district. Several have been brought to me alive, but only three 
of them in a condition worth setting. Many of them I have no doubt 
are bred in the district, for the pupas-have been occasionally dug up in 
the potato-fields, where Vonvolvulus ai'vensis grows plentifully. I have 
also had larvae brought me from such a source, but have failed to rear 
them. My best capture for the year has been a nice series of Crambus 
alpinellus, from the coast sand-hills, but I failed to get C, fascelinelhis. 
On one occasion, at the end of June, I took 27 specimens of Goremia 
quadrifasdaria in an hour, many of them in fine condition. There 
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was much wind at the time, or the bag ” would have been at least 
fifty. — E. A. x\tmore, F.E.S., King’s Lynn, Norfolk. September 1th, 
1904. 

Notes on Lepidoptera in Southend district. — Coleophora lari- 
rella, from Thorndon Park larvae, commenced to emerge June 1st. 
Kiqywdlia rujiicola m good order, but scarce, occurred on June 4th, 
among Eupatoriinn at North Shoebury, and Leioptihis Itenigiajiiisl&VYS^ 
occurred at the same time on the mugwort. Tephrosia punctulata was 
taken on the hivch-tvanks, Argyresthia conjiujella near mountain-ash, and 
Fhigalia pedaria larvae, all near Thorndon Park on the 5th. Near the 
same place, on the 7th, batches of larvae of Taeniocampa miniosa were 
not uncommon ; larvae of Marasmarcha phaeodactyla occurred on rest- 
harrow, at Benfleet, on the 8th, and a pupa (fastened to a grass-stem) 
which I at first thought to be that of a butterfly, yielded on the 25th 
Flatyptilia pallidactyla {bertrami). Aydistis bennetii larvae, not yet adult, 
were found on Statice limoniim. A visit to Thorndon Park on the 9th pro- 
duced Xola confiisalu on tree- trunks. Thera variata and larvae of Mimaese- 
optilmpterodactyluHond^fm.^ growth of Yeronicachaynaedrys on a rubbish- 
heap. A few pupae of Leioptilm lieynyianus occurred at Shoebury, on 
the 14th. Erastiia reyiustula, much worn, was netted about eight 
o’clock on the evening of the 16th, near Thorndon Park. Gracilaria 
oyyiissella and a few larvae of L. Ueyviyiajius were found on mugwort at 
North Shoebury on the 19th. Hedya lay'iciayia emerged on the 23rd ; 
Tortrix cinnaymiyiemay one only on the 26th. Aydistis bennetii netted 
at dusk on the 28th, deposited ova on July 3rd, which were duly sent 
to Mr. Bacot, who will doubtless have something to say about them. 
FAvrrhypara urticata emerged July 1st. Leioptilm microdactylus, one 
only, was netted at North Shoebury on the 7th, and a plume, new to 
me, which might have been Amblyptilia acanthodactyla, resting on 
Stachys, was lost in the attempt to box it. Paedisca occultana occurred 
on a fence near the railway station at Brentwood, on the 10th, and 
Peronea coyyyparana at North Shoebury on the 13th. L, lieniyianus 
commenced to emerge on the 14th. Near Thorndon Park, on the 
22nd, Penthhia capreana was beaten out of sallow. Coremia pro- 
pugnata was on the tree-trunks, and larvse of Sele?iia Imiaria were 
beaten. Theda w-albiwi was on bramble -bloom at North Fambridge 
on the 24th, and Thyyyielicm lineola was observed at Childerditch on 
the 26th. My experience with Mimaeaeoptilm zophodactylm seems to 
indicate that it is a difl&cult larva to locate. I gathered a bunch of 
the food-plant on July 16th, and examined it from time to time, but 
failed to find any plume larv?e, although Eiipithecia ohloyujata larvB? 
were there in plenty. However, on August 17th I found three larvae 
(two of which were fixed for pupation) and two pupae of M, zophodac- 
tylm. I then closely examined the food-plant for larvae or pupae with- 
out adding to the number observed. Yet I bred from this bunch of 
centaury, between August 19th and September 4th, twelve specimens, 
whilst one specimen emerged to-day, September 15th.^" One larva, 


* This is moat interesting, especially when compared with Mr. Bankes’ note 
{antea, pp. 271-273). Mr. Bankes* imagines, bred July 17th-25th, laid eggs that 
produced imagines between the end of August and mid-September. Mr. Whittle, 
from heads collected July 16th, without observing larvae, bred thirteen specimens 
between August 19th and September 15th. Possibly eggs only were on the flower- 
heads when he gathered them. — Ed. 
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with its head hidden in the base of a flower, and one pupa, were sent 
to Mr. Baeot. The whites ” — Fieris rapae, P. hrassicae — have been 
unusually abundant in this district. I have not seen a single example 
of Fyrameh cardui, — F. G. Whittle, 3, Marine Avenue, Southend. 
September lOi/i, 1904. 

Ennomos axjtumnaeia (alniaeia) and Epunda lutulenta at Lowee 
Hallino. — In the early part of this month I took a female Ennomon 
autumnaria {alniaria) whilst hunting the lamps near this district, 
which was identified for me by Mr. Ovenden. During the last week, 
by the same means, I have obtained a few very nice examples of 
Epunda lutulenta. — S. Foeeiman, Lower Hailing, Rochester. September 
2m, 1904. 

Lampides boetica in the Channel Islands. — Lampide^ boetica has 
bred here again this year. Larvae were taken (not by myself) during 
the summer. The imagines have appeared in some numbers in my 
garden from about September 22nd. I captured one or two for ex- 
amination, -which I, however, set free again. All I saw were under- 
sized. — Feank E. Lowe, M.A., St. Stephen’s Yiearage, Guernsey. 
October 4f/i, 1904. 

Lepidopteea at Witheeslack and Ambleside. — Looking through 
the magazines one finds many notes from Wicken, the Broads, and 
the New Forest, and, although kept rather quiet, one knows of many a 
trip to north Cornwall. Even Forres and Rannoch get their full share 
of attention, but a careful search reveals scarcely a note on the 
“mosses” from the pen of a south countryman. Moreover, I have 
only met one London man who knows anything about them. Mr. C. 
F. Johnson, of Stockport, w^hose acquaintance I had the pleasure of 
making last year, on the Deal sandhills (which, by-the-by, still retain 
much of their past richness), spoke so highly of Wither slack that I 
resolved to try it. The result was that July 6th found me settled at 
the Derby Arms, for six days’ work. From the expense point of view 
one could scarcely have a cheaper holiday. The London and North- 
Western Railway runs a fast train to Grange-over- Sands every Wed- 
nesday, at cheap fares (22s.), returning Monday, Wednesday, Monday 
week or ^Vednesday week. Thence four-and-a-half miles of good road 
brings one to the Derby Arms, where the accommodation and catering 
are such as are rarely found in a country inn, albeit the tarifi’ is the 
very moderate one of 6s. per day, inclusive of everything. The Lan- 
cashire collectors know a good thing -when they get it, and have 
hitherto kept it pretty much to themselves. The lake district can 
easily be got at from here, as 3s. day excursions are run from Grange 
to Ambleside, the steam yacht trip down Windermere en route being 
delightful. Favoured with perfect weather, I was kept hard at it, in 
spite of treacle failing utterly. The moss commences some quarter of 
a mile back from the inn, and other fine collecting ground is situated 
immediately at the front door. The first morning on the moss was 
very windy, but, in the sheltered parts, I found Coenonympha typhon in 
great abundance and lovely condition. Great care is necessary in 
moving about, as one’s leg frequently disappears well up above the 
knee, either into a large hidden crack or into a bog- hole, in either case 
a highly dangerous occurrence if on the rmi. A week could be devoted 
to L\ typhon alone, as the variation shown is most interesting. With 
so many other things to do, however, I could not give up too much 
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time to the one species, but the 150 odd specimens I brought home 
with me are an extremely variable lot, several inclining strongly in 
the same direction as Epmephele janira ab. laneeolata, Anarta myrtilli 
swarmed, and were easier to catch than usual, owing to the depth of 
the heather. The form is very ordinary. Quite otherwise, though, 
with Hijria aurm^aria, the moss form of which is most striking. The 
nearest approach to the type among my captures has a rather large 
golden spot on each wing, but many are entirely purple, wuth no trace 
of gold anywhere. I took two or three most days, but, on one morn- 
ing, without a breath of wind, I got two dozen. For such small 
insects they are strikingly conspicuous upon the wing. Ematurga 
atomaria was in countless numbers, but very ordinary, and Acidalia 
fimiata and Aspilates strigillaria were also very plentiful. Some nice 
females of the latter occurred, with the transverse lines almost coalesc- 
ing into a band. Lasiocanrpa quercus males were already flying freely, 
and several half -grown larvae were found on the heather. I take it 
that these larvae will feed up slowly and produce imagines next year. 
Euthemonia russula was just out, and about a dozen were walked up 
each morning, an occasional Neyneophila plantagmis among them. E. 
russula is a most ready species to lay in confinement, every female I 
took depositing ova before the day was out. I recollect that the last 
ova I obtained of this species were from a specimen impaled upon a 
thorn in Chattenden Woods. It was just alive, and laid a large and 
fertile batch of ova. A rather dark form of Lycophotia strignla^ very 
ordinary Eupithecia nanata, and an occasional Lithosia mesomelia com- 
plete the more interesting moss insects. Carsia imbutata 1 had hoped 
for, but, as I feared, I was a little too early. This species one would 
probably hit all right two weeks later, when Erehia aetkiops would also 
be out in the neighbouring woods. Immediately opposite the inn is a 
high grassy bank, with patches of undergrowth. Here and in the 
meadow above many interesting species occur. Polyommatus abtrarche 
ab. salmads was in plenty, with a fair proportion of the type and all 
grades in between. These were in fair condition, but Oupido minima, 
although common, was very worn. I heard that this latter species 
had been almost extei'minated here by some Lancaster dealers, but it is 
evidently now holding its own well. A fine race of Polyommatus icariis 
also occurs, one male being quite as brilliant as that of P. bellargus, and 
all large, with strongly marked females. An equally brilliant race of 
Rusticiis aegon is said to occur about a mile away, but I failed to find 
the spot. This bank and meadow are also the home of Phothedes cap- 
tiimcula. After four nights’ vain search at dusk I found this little 
Noctuid flying in the sun in plenty one afternoon, about 4.30 p.m. to 
5.30 p.m. They occasionally rested on the ox-eye daisies, and, although 
many were worn, I got a very decent series by careful selection. 
Aciptilia tetradactyla was very common in the meadow but was not 
seen on the bank, where Leioptilus tephradactylns occurred in its place. 
At dusk, on the same ground, Hepialus velleda flew for about ten 
minutes only, but was getting over. Very ordinary H. InoniiU were 
just commencing, and only began flying after H, celled a had done. 
There is none of H. hnmuli's swinging flight about H. velleda. It 
dashes along the hedgerows low down in the long grass, and is none 
too easy to catch. Noctuids were fairly common at dusk. A few 
netted casually included Plusia chrysitis, Axylia putrh, Aplecta nebii- 
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Iona, and Xylophasia suhlustrisj but the utter failure of treacle prevented 
my testing Witherslack’s resources in this ^oup. Several plumes, 
besides those mentioned, occurred at dusk, including Mhnaefieoptilus 
bipunctidactyla, Platyptilia pallidactyla^ and Nudaria mmidana, literally 
swarmed round the stone walls. They were very rarely detected 
during the daytime, probably biding in the crevices, but from the 
very earliest dusk they appeared in dozens, rarely straying many feet 
away from the walls. The only Hypsipetes eliitata netted gave promise 
of a variable race — almost black, with scarcely any markings. Another 
week might have given me an interesting series. Other species at 
dusk were Emmelesia alchemillata and Eivida sericealis somewhat com- 
monly, and a single Eiipithecia constrictata. The habit of the latter of 
flying round the yews was not known to me at the time, or I might 
have had a good number. Cidaria popidata and Pseudoterp7ia pruinata 
occurred singly, and Eiibolia palurtdaria^ Lomaspilis niaryinata, Melmi- 
thia ocellata, and Ehulea crocealis somewhat commonly. Fidonia 
piniaria flew at dusk, as well as by day, among the pines. I only saw 
males, but these seemed to be of a much whiter ground colour than 
our southern form. Of course July is late for the species, but even 
in some fresh-looking specimens there was no*trace of the yellow 
ground colour so familiar in Surrey and Hants. Dusking in a small 
wood, half a mile down the Grange Boad, produced many of the same 
species, but nothing in addition, except a curious lot of Cabera €xa7i- 
themaria. These were an ill-developed race, found at one spot only, 
where several fresh specimens were taken minus one or both hind 
wings. Everywhere else the species was quite normal. I met with, 
and recorded, a similar brood of Cidaria testata in Wicken Benin 1899. 
What is the cause of thifs local failure to develop hindwings ? The 
specimens fly quite readily, though of course somewhat feebly. 
Although the time was all too short, and much ground left untouched, 
I could not resist trying for Erehia epiphron. Two day trips were made 
to Ambleside, the first to the Kirkstone Pass and over the eastern and 
southern sides of Bed Skrees, being a total failure. Melanthia albicil- 
lata, Nudaria mundana, and Melanippe tiistata were taken off walls on 
the way up to the pass, and some strongly marked Pieris napi netted 
on the higher levels ; E^'ebia epqdiron, however, failed to put in an 
appearance. On the second trip (July 11th) I determined to go 
farther afield. Again ascending the Kirkstone Pass, I, this time, 
climbed right over Bed Skrees, from opposite the Kirkstone Inn. For 
some three hours I wandered round on the high fells towards Gras- 
mere and HelveUyn, without seeing a sign of my quarry, only getting 
some nice Crambus furcatellm and a single Nemeopkila plantaginis* 
Late in the afternoon I found the species, its unmistakable sooty ap- 
pearance being very conspicuous at quite a distance. It was exceed- 
ingly local, and confined to a few acres of rather marshy ground, to 
all appearance exactly like that over which I had been working all the 
afternoon. Probably early in the day it would have been abundant. 
As it was I got 24 very fair specimens, and a little later on three more, 
some 500 feet lower down. As nearly as I can ascertain the elevation 
of the first locality was 2300ft. -2400ft. An attempt to obtain ova 
proved successful, and with a view to the best chance of bringing the 
larvae through hybernation I distributed them between Messrs. E. Joy 
and L. W. Newman. I do not know whether the full-grown larva has 
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yet been described, but do not recollect seeing a description. Given 
good weather, this trip to Ambieside makes as fine a day as one could 
wish for. The sail morning and evening down Windermere, and the 
marvellous views from Red Skrees, probably give one as good an idea 
of the English lakes and mountains as could be obtained anywhere in 
one day. Altogether Witherslack and its surroundings provide a rare 
change in every way from southern collecting, and should any be 
induced by these notes to try the experiment, I feel sure they will not 
be disappointed. — Russell E. James, 18, Onslow Gardens, Highgate, 
N. September 28i/?, 1904. 


<gr 0 L E 0 P T E R A . 

CoLEOPTEEA AT Rydal. — By an unfortunate blunder [antea p. 246) 
By dal is stated to be in Cumberland ; it is, as a matter of fact, in the 
county of Westmorland, and as the local lists for these two counties 
are now being kept very accurately, it is desirable to correct at once 
this slip. — (Prof.) T. Hudson Bears. 

Calosoma sycophanta near Epping. — Readers of the Ent Record 
may be interested to know that a fine specimen of Calosoma sycophanta 
was taken near Epping, by Mr. E. Smith of Coopersale, who found it 
in an outbuilding at the early part of this month, and forwarded it 
alive to me. — W. Bevins, Hallsford Villas, Ongar, Essex. October 
10th, 1904. 

Cis bilamellatus, Wood, at Shirley. — On October 10th, when 
looking for Apions on Shirley Common, I found a small white fungus on 
the ground. On picking it up to examine it I noticed a small Cis on 
it, w^hich I at once recognised as Cis bilamellatus, Wood, . Further 
search revealed plenty of the species. In the Ent, Mo. May., 1904, 
p. 238, Mr. Theodore Wood records the re-discovery of this species at 
W’est Wickham, where he first found it twenty years ago, a most 
remarkable discovery of a beetle new" to science, and which has never 
been taken anywhere else in the world till now ! I may mention that 
I was dining with Mr. Wood on September 30th, and he very kindly 
allowed me to beat eight specimens out of his fungus from West 
Wickham. These I had killed and set, so I was well acquainted with 
the insect. Shirley is, of course, very near to West Wickham, still it 
is a new locality for this extremely local insect. I may say that, as 
Mr. Wood has enough specimens for everyone who wants it, I only 
took my series, and left the fungus where I had found it, and hope the 
species will continue to spread. — Horace Donisthoepe. 

Criocephalus polonicus, Mots. — In my ‘‘Retrospect of a Cole- 
opterist for 1908,” published in the February number, page 29, of the 
present volume, I accidentally omitted to state that the original dis- 
covery of this interesting addition to our fauna, was due to Mr. F. 
Gilbert Smith. That gentleman took larvae of this longicorn in the 
New Forest, in Scots fir, in 1902, and it was not until the following 
year, 1903, that larvae were taken by Mr. Ellis in paying a visit to the 
locality with Mr. Gilbert Smith. In my “ Retrospect ” the details of 
captures have to be "^Iry much condensed, though, in every case, a 
careful reference is given to the original records, and it is, I fear, 
owing to this attempt to condense the details of a year’s work into two 
or three pages that Mr. Gilbert Smith’s name was unfortunately left 
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out, and I must express my regret to him for the omission. — (Peop.) T. 
Hudson Beare, 10, Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. September 26th, 1904. 

Notes on the Myrmecophilous habits op Cetonia aurata, L. — 
It is not, apparently, generally known that this species, like its nearest 
ally, O.Jioricola, Hbst., is myrmecophilous in its early stages. Having 
reared it from the larva in my observation-nest of Formica riifa, I now 
publish such notes as I made on the subject, and also such other records 
as I have been able to find. On August 22nd, 1903, Professor Poulton 
took several larvae and a perfect insect of Cetonia aarata in a nest of 
Formica rufa, in Boldrewood enclosure in the New Forest, and sent 
them on to me. I introduced them all into my observation-nest. 
They were all attacked by the ants, but immediately commenced to 
bury themselves in the nest, boring their way into the hillock. The 
larva, which, as is well known, is like a “ cockchafer ” grub, only of 
a bluer colour, appears to have a very tough skin, and, by boring into 
the hillock, brushed off the ants attacking it. The beetle also was 
much attacked, but it is too hard for the ants to injure. I noticed 
that when attacked it always retracted the head, and was very careful 
that the ants should not get hold of its antenna. It also went down 
into the nest and did not appear again till March 7th, 1904, when the 
sun shining brightly it came up for a short time. From then it came 
up, on and off', till July 5th, when it died. It used to climb up and 
suck the honey placed for the ants, and also into the small tree in the 
nest. I wrote in my notebook on March 27th ‘‘ that, being much 
attacked, it walked along with the head just under the top layer of the 
nest, and brushed off* the ants by partly burying itself.” On May 1st 
it flew up, but fell down again, having knocked against the muslin 
over the nest. No doubt in nature, when quite mature, the beetle 
flies away from the nest. On March 14th I dug up four of the larvae, 
to see how they were getting on. They had grown considerably, and 
all buried themselves again at once. On August 1st I dug up two 
cocoons, and breaking one of them open found a perfect insect inside. 
A perfect insect emerged from the second on August 4th, after I had 
taken it away with me to the forest. I let the first go, thus returning 
it to the place of its birth. A third beetle emerged in my nest whilst - 
I was away ; it has now gone to earth again, where I suppose it will 
remain till next year. I do not think that Cetonia aurata is always 
myrmecophilous, as I have taken it in places far away from any ants’ 
nests, and Wasmann states it is the exception in this species. When 
this is the case, however, the life-history is briefly as follows : — The $ 
seeks a Formica rufa nest, into which it bores its way and lays its eggs, 
the larva feeds on the wood and vegetable refuse in the nest, and when 
fullgrown changes to a pupa in a cocoon, which it constructs of pellets 
of earth, vegetable refuse, etc., fastened together with its excrement ; 
when mature, the beetle breaks its way out of the cocoon, and, leaving 
the nest, flies aw^ay. Janson {EjiU Amu, 1867, p. 96) records the 
larva of C, aurata with F, rufa. In the F^it, Mo. Mag., 1892, p. 288, 
Shipp records finding two cocoons in a nest of the wood-ant, on Shot- 
over Hill, near Oxford, and on opening one found a specimen of 0. 
aurata inside. — Horace Donisthoepe, F.E.S., 58,'^^ msington Mansions, 
South Kensington, S.W. Septembet' 28th, 1904. 


W'A R I A T I 0 N. 

Notes on the umaoines of Abraxas oeossulariata bred from 
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BLACK LARVJE. — With regard to Dr. Eiding’s query {antea p. 295) as to 
the imagines bred from black larvae of Abraxas fjrossidariata, I may 
say I have found a good many from time to time, but usually the 
resulting moths have proved quite typical. Black larvae of this species 
appear quite common in some of the gardens about Durham, and one 
year I remember Mr. Maddison had a large number, haping to get 
something equally dark in the imagines. He quite failed in this, 
nothing unusual emerging. I have also reared from time to time 
many of the very light form of the larvsB of this species — I had a num- 
ber of such this year — but they yielded ordinary moths. I have, how- 
ever, bred about half-a-dozen aberrations of Abraxas grossiilariata this 
year, suffused over all wings with rusty-red, as in an example figured 
by Barrett, also one beautiful specimen with the markings much 
reduced, on a creamy-yellow ground. — S. Walker, 15, Queen Anne’s 
Road, York. September 2Sth, 1904. 

Melanic lepidoptera taken in Yorkshire. — The season has been 
a very poor one on the whole, but a few very interesting forms have 
come my way for the first time. The best of these, perhaps, is the ab. 
jdiwibata of Melanthia riibiginata, of which Mr. Lofthouse and I beat 
out eight specimens from alder, on the Cleveland hills (North Yorks) 
on August 1st. I believe only one previous record for Yorkshire has 
been made of this aberration, and this was taken on the same ground 
as that we worked. I got ova from one $ , so shall have an oppor- 
tunity of breeding it. On the same day we were successful in taking 
the black aberration of Venusia camhricaria^ which was, however, just 
past its best, in fair numbers. From eggs obtained I have now got 
pupa3, and hope to have the aberration next season in perfect condi- 
tion. — Ibed. 

Notes on variation of Coenonympha dorus. — UoefitonymiTiha darns 
was simply in swarms on the hillsides at Digne the first week in July 
this year, perhaps more abundant than Melitaea parthenie was on the 
Jura a few weeks later, and that is saying a good deal. I took a fairly 
long series, and have now set the lot. They work out far better than 
I dared to expect, as Mr. Wheeler in his excellent little book only 
accords two lines to ** Directions of Variety,” viz .: — 

S Size of eye-spots. 

Underside lighter in the mountains. 

To these I venture to add — 

(c) Increase of dark suffusion upperside fore- and hindwings— a step in the 
direction of var. hieti. 

(d) Increase of spots upperside forewing. (1) Additional spot between iv^^ and 
iv«. (2) Additional spots between iiig and iv^, and between iVi and iv^, to which 
I have given the name ab. ornata. (3) Apical spot large and distinctly double- 
pupilled, which I have named ab. Upupillata. 

h) Absence or presence of costal spot in hindwing upper side of s - 
(/) B'pper side forewing of s' more or less suffused with yellow. 

{g} From five to one eye-spots (generally four) on lower wing upperside. 

(h) Breadth of tawny band round apical spot upperside forewing of c? . 

(i) Decrease of eye-spots on underside hindwing, the first and fifth of series 
(not including apical spot), becoming very small and oeoasionallv, but very rarely, 
failing altogether. 

( ;) Great variety in breadth of bands underside. 

P. A. Muschamp, 20, Chemin des Asters, Geneve. September 2l6*f, 

■ 904. 

Eeeata. — P age 208, line 17, for oak ” read birch ” ; page 273, hne 4, for 
Ibed ” read Eustace B. BAmss, M.A.’* 
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Notes on the Variation of Larentia multistrigaria. 

By J. W. TUTT, P.E.S. 

The fact that Larentia mnltistrir/aria is a variable species, and one 
given to the production of melanic varieties, has long been a matter of 
knowledge to lepidopterists, and it is somewhat remarkable that,, 
though several lepidopterists have specially reared and collected the 
species for many years, not one of them has taken the trouble to work 
it out in detail, nor give us even a summary of its range of variation. 
The only reason for this note is to fulfil an obligation of some years’ 
standing, for, in Bn'ti.sh Moths, p. 267, I named the melanic form of 
this species ah. niihilata, but without description, and have further 
used the name in my “ List of Species, Varieties and Aberrations so 
far only recorded from the British Islands” {Lnt. Bee., xiv., p. 203). 
It would, of course, have been much better if one of our 'well- informed 
northern lepidopterists had written a detailed paper on the species, and 
this must be only considered a stop-gap until some better qualified 
lepidopterist will deal with the species on broader and more scientific 
lines. For a species that has been so well worked, we note, in the Ejit. 
Jar., only two references to the variation of the species, viz., (1) in 
1891, Eeid states {Ent. Ptec., ii., p. 57) that he collected the species at 
Pitcaple specially for aberrations, that be got some nice banded forms, 
and on the night of March 2Brd three very dark, one as black as soot, 
with only a few light dots round the edge. (2) In 1902, Porritt 
exhibited {Ent. Bee., xiv.. p. 109) two bred black examples from Hud- 
dersfield, and said that ‘‘ the dark form was rapidly increasing in 
Yorkshire,” and that ‘‘ of those already emerged and reared from the 
same brood three were normal and two dark.” It has never been my 
good fortune to possess (or see) any black ones, the darkest I have 
seen, and those on which the ab. nuhilata was founded, are of a deep 
fuscous-browm, sprinkled on the nervures wnth W'hite dots. I should 
be glad at any time to receive more extreme specimens, and 's\ull then 
describe them. 

Although I possess a long and very varied series of this species 
from English, Scotch and Irish localities, and feel tempted to draw 
some general conclusions from their examination, I recognise that the 
matter is outside my regular beat, and must be left to those who have 
more leisure than I for such work among the Geometrids, or till I get 
examples of the more extreme forms noted by Messrs. Reid and Por- 
ritt. I -will only add that a banded form (ab. vinjata, n,ab.), in which 
the ground colour, and the whole appearance of the insect, are more or 
less typical, except that the median area of the foiwmgs is rather 
darker, and forms a distinct transverse band, appears to be verj" 
generally distributed with the type. 

It appears to be a species mth a very wide distribution, occurring 
along the Mediterranean littoral (among other places) in December 
and January, and presenting there a pale race, which Duponchel 
described (Hist. Xat., supp. iv., p. 384, pL Ixxxi., fig. 2) and errone- 
ously referred to the nebiilata of Hlibner, Freyer and Treitschke. 
Later it was described by Milliere as var. olbiaria (Icon., ii., p. 3 57). 
This Staudinger (Cat., 3rd ed., p. 296) refers with doubt to L. multis- 
trhjaria, evidently thinking it might be a distinct species, but Milliere 
appeared to have little doubt about it, and as be figures and describes 

Deceimber 15th, 1904. 
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the early stages, a little attention on the part of those British collec- 
tors who breed the species, to the already published matter, would 
undoubtedly soon clear up any doubt that may exist. 

Haworth first described the species, and his description {Lep, Brit., 
p. 306, no. 98) from English specimens, reads as follows : — 

Geometra multis^trigana (the mottled grey). Alis einerascentibus, strigis fas- 
ciolisque numerosis saturatioribus, lente quasi ex punefeis uebulisque compositis. 
Habitat valde infrequens apud nos, at h’equentior in Norfoleia. Imago Mart. 
Ericetis. Communicavit ejus captor Rev. J. Burrell. Expansio alarum 1 unc. 
2-4 hn, DescHptio : Margo ipse posticus ordine concinno et eommuni punctorum 
geminatorum atrorum. Posticse albidae strigis duabus saturatioribus evaiies- 
centibus pone medium. Foemina mari simillima, antennis setaceis, quse in mare 
minute pectinatse sunt. 

This, it will be seen, is the ordinary grey form of the species so 
well known to us, and, although I have implied above that the 
northern lepidopterists have specially failed in their entomological 
duty in not giving a good account of this species, this is simply because 
it is in certain northern localities that it tends markedly to vary. The 
dark form that I have previously named appears at present to be a 
purely northern form, and may be described as : — 

ab. nuhilata, Tutt, Brit. Moths, p. 267 (1896) ; Etit. Bee., xiv., p. 203 (1902). 
— Forewmgs of a deep fuscous-brown, the typical pale bands restricted to double 
rows of spots on nervures, so as to replace the normal pale basal and angulated 
bands, the pale submarginal line sometimes broken up into spots or small lunules, 
faint marginal line with noticeable pairs of dark dots therein ; dark fuscous-brown 
fringes. Hindwings dark grey, shaded with brown on the outer half with darker 
transverse median submarginal and marginal lines, the slightly paler areas with a 
few scattered pale spots on nervures. The distinctly larger and broader-winged 
than the ? , so that marked sexual difference is shown* 

Our first examples of this form came from Morpeth and Aberdeen, 
but, of recent years, our collections have been more plentifully supplied 
from the Huddersfield district. Writing October 8rd, 1901, Mr. G. T. 
Porritt says, The form seems to be rapidly increasing in the 
Huddersfield district, and this spring was almost abundant ” {in litt,). 

The distribution of the species throughout the southern, midland, 
and northern counties of England, as well as Ireland and Scotland, 
makes it possible for any lepidopterist who can breed the species to 
test whether Millik’e’s olbiaria be in reality a variety (local race) of L. 
mnitistr it/aria, or a distinct species. Duponchel, writing of the 
southern form {Hifit. Nat., supp. iv., p. 384), says that the insect he 
describes is found in the south of France, that Treitschke places it 
among the Cidarias .... but in his opinion its true place is 
next Larentia viretata. Treitschke’s nebulata is, of course, a quite 
distinct species from the one Duponchel was considering. 

Miliiere, as we have already noted, worked out this southern form 
in detail {lamotjraphie, ii., p. 157, pi. Ixviii., figs. 5-9), naming it 
olbiaria (from Olbia, the Eoman name of Hyeres). He says that 
owing to Duponchel’s blunder the insect had been distributed widely 
as nebulata, and he wished to clear up the muddle. He notes ; ‘‘ One 
is inclined at first to consider this race as distinct, from the appearance 
due to the pallid (more or less bluish-grey) tint of the ground colour ; 
and he was led to this erroneous opinion by the clayey (argileuse) tint 
and well-marked transverse lines of the British specimens, characters 
which never occur in the variety described, and one cannot be quite 
certain, until the life-history of the typical British multutrigaria has 
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been worked out, whether the southern form is really a southern race 
or distinct species.” He himself worked out the life-history of olbiaria 
from eggs obtained from a 2 taken at Hyeres by M. Morton. The 
eggs are described as “ oval, granulous, yellowish- white in colour, 
becoming, 48 hours after they were laid, dull red, and entirely brown 
the evening before the larvae hatched, which event occurred January 
20th.” After several attempts, he found that the larvae would eat the 
young leaves of Galium. He describes in detail the larva, pupa, and 
imagines bred therefrom. He had one S' and two $ s out at the same 
time, and the S paired with the two ? s in succession. The two laid 
158 fertile eggs. These were laid singly, the S living eight days, the 
two 2 s twelve and fifteen days respectively, the imagines always 
appearing between 9 and 10 in the morning. The variety, he notes, 
has been recorded from Marseilles, the Nice district, Cannes, and 
Hyeres. It is found commonly at Hyeres on the rocks dominating the 
town, by daytime, and at night resting on plants, with the wings 
raised, like Psodoa alpinata and Strenia clathrata. 

So much for Milliere’s work. Thirty years have passed since 
Milliere threw out this request for a critical comparison with the eggs, 
larvae, and pupa of British L. multutriparia. How many hundreds of 
examples have been bred in those 30 years for specimens, and without 
having had a scrap of scientific result or value, I cannot say. Will 
not someone who knows the species clear up the doubts definitely, by 
working up the life-histoiy wdth the definite object of comparing it m 
detail with that of olbiaria, and thus wdpe away the stigma on British 
lepidopterists involved in the “ ? before olbiaria in the 3rd edition 
of Staudinger’s Catalog 7 Milliere describes the egg, larva, pupa, 
imagines (S and ^ ), as well as the habits of the southern insect, so 
that comparison should be easy. 


Some Butterflies of Macolin and Grindelwald. 

By F. E. LOWE, M.A., F.E.S. 

Macolin and Grindelwald do not appear to have received sufficient 
entomological notice. The former place is mentioned only for Theda 
acadae in Wheeler’s recent book, who is evidently quoting from Kane. 
Grindelwald, given only as a locality for BrenthU amathima and 
Si/richthus fritilliuii by Kane, is noticed by Wheeler among the haunts 
of Polyommatus daman. Indeed, one of these authorities facetiously 
confessed to me that he only knew Grindelwald as a locality for the 
“ London Brown.” Chance rather than choice brought me for a short 
stay at each of these places last summer, and I think it likely that 
others may be glad to hear that an entomologist may look for some- 
thing of a “ bag ” at either of them. Macolin, or Magglingen, above 
Bienne, is reached by a funicular railway from the outskirts of the 
town, and overlooks the lake, with a magnificent panorama of moun- 
tains facing the visitor. In the list of butterflies to follow, the country 
exploited only embraces the short distance from the foot of the rail- 
way to the meadows, a mile-and-a-half behind the hotels. Some of 
the best ground is by the side of the funicular, but it is very rough and 
steep, and the thick growth of the underwood very much hinders the 
working of the net. 

We arrived at Macolin on June 17th, remaining until the 23rd, 
but the 18th was wet, and on the 20th I went to Tramelin, on the 
21st to Beuchenette, and on the 22nd to Aarberg. This only left the 
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19th and 23rd for testing Macolin itself. As we were slowly crawling 
up by rail nearly the first insect to delight the eye was a beautiful 
Limenith popidi g , sunning himself on the tip of a gently swaying 
branch, almost within reach of one’s hand. I saw no others, and as 
the 17th was an early date for the species, this was not strange. 
Lmenitis caw ilia was present not uncommonly, but I saw no L. 
sihi/Ua during my stay. Hairstreaks w^ere very much in evidence on 
the flowers of bramble as we ascended. But the visions of T. acaciae 
which rose before the mind afterwards proved as disappointing “ as 
the image of a dream when one awaketh.” The hotel is situated in a 
fine firwood, immediately above which are luxuriant flowery meadows, 
swarming with butterflies. Here, in perfect condition, Coenonympha 
iphis was in real abundance — at least males; females were a little 
commoner on the last day. I did not see Papilio machao7t, but, on the 
authority of M. Waelly, the courteous proprietor (the hotel has since 
changed hands), it is a native of the place. ‘‘ You chase butterflies, 
yes, we have many belles especes,'' ‘‘ Had I yet taken the tail of 
the swallow?” On such scientific evidence we are assured that Z-^. 
machaon or P. podaliriiis, or both, should be added to this list. 

The females of Aporia crataeyi were very busy ovipositing on 
isolated bushes of whitethorn in the meadows. Melitaea ciuxia, almost 
over, was interesting as yielding one 2 specimen, which, if not ab. 
fidlay Qiiens., is a very Pcdvanced stage of “ transitio ad ” that aberra- 
tion. Among the alder bushes which skirted the meadows Brmthis 
ino was common, and of excellent colour, and B. amathmia just 
coming out, but all the latter were of small size. The following is a 
complete list of Ehopalocera taken or noticed during some six hours’ 
work, divided between two days. Considering the early date there is 
every reason to think that the possibilities of Macolin are excellent. 
Parnamm apollo (just emerging), Aporia crataeyi (worn), Pierts 
brassicae^ P. rapae^ P. iiapi^ Kuchloe cardawines, Leptosia sina]ds, ('alias 
hijalr, Theda ilicis, (JallapJinfs ruhi^ Chrysophanm hippothoe^ C. dorilis^ 
yomiades sewiarfpis, < ’uphlo vnniwiis, Polyommatiis hylas, P. esdieri, P. 
icariis, [\ heUaipus, P. astrardie, Limenitis popnli, L, Camilla, Polyrpmia 
c-alhuw, Aylais articac, P'yraweis cardni (bybernated), Melitaea cuaria, 
M. didt/ma, 2L parthenie (/), M. athalia, BreJitliis euphrosyne, B, 
awatlinsia, B. ino, Aryynnis aylaia, A. adippe, A. niohe, Drya^ pajdiia 
(emerging, as also Melanaryia yalathea), PJrebia medusa (3), P. enryale, 
Pararye maera, P. meyacra, P. eyej'ia (passing, but abundant). Aphan- 
topm hypevant/iiis (abundant), CoenonywpJm iphis (very abundant), C. 
arcania (emerging), ( \ pantphilus (very abundant), Hesperia alveus, H, 
cacaliae, Si/richthus walvae, S, sao (abundant and fine), Nisoniades tayes 
(abundant but worn), Pamphila sylvaiius (abundant), P. comma (1). 

On June 24th w^e left Macolin, arriving at Liestal in time for 
lunch. A week spent here was entirely disappointing. I can only 
suppose that I failed to discover the right ground. With the excep- 
tion of a poor specimen of T. acaciae, I got nothing worthy of men- 
tion. In the afternoon of our arrival I made for Bubendorf, and 
certainly enjoyed at least two great sights. In a small opening in 
the w'ood, brambles had climbed over a strong hazel- bush to the 
height of six feet, and formed a mass of flower some 20 feet in cir- 
cumference. On practically every bloom Dryas paphia was extended 
in the sun, or sipping nectar, with an occasional L. sibylla of more 
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restless mood. Again, a little below, where the woods drop down 
towards the main road and the railway, a narrow path runs to a little 
inn and the station. On one side the wood, on the other a narrow 
strip of meadows. Under a large chestnut is a wooden shed, or 

summer-house, open at each side, and traversed by the path. As I 
entered, I was astonished by a cloud of D. paphia coming out of the 
shed, disturbed by my approach, and wheeling round like swallows. 
I waited, and found that they mostly returned and took up places 
inside the shed. All were males as far as I could see. The day was 
one of tropical heat, which was broken by a tremendous thunderstorm 
in the evening, with heavy rain all night. I can only fancy that the 
butterflies found it too hot, and sought this retreat for coolness. They 
did not in any case rest on the ground, but on the sides and roof of 
the shed, and on a wooden bench which lined the back of the interior. 
But still another entertainment was prepared for me. At one corner, 
where a meadow ran up into the wood, so that two sides of it formed 
a right angle with young trees, chiefly beech, hanging over, Limenitis 
aihi/lla was sailing round in almost incredible numbers. It seemed to 
be the only butterfly present, but of this one species, so exquisite in 
its movements, there must have been scores. It was a sight never to 
be forgotten. I have referred to Liestai only to recount these two 
agreeable experiences, for the rest, my diary says, found Liestai very 
unprofitable.” On July 1st we went to Grindelwald, where I had two 
days’ hunting. The first day I went up the path, leading to the 
Fauihorii, at the back of the xDOst office, and in ten minutes the net 
was at w^ork. Most unfortunately, I had to return for lunch, not 
having arranged with my party to be absent, and so, though I went 
back to my ground as soon as possible, I found that the sun was ofl:. 
The ‘‘ happy hunting-ground ” was just below, and at the entrance of, 
wooded slopes, which are reached about an hour above Grindelwald. 
Insects were very abundant, and embraced, in addition to the common 
whites,” the following specimens : — Papilio machaon (larvge), Far- 
apollo^ Aporia rrataepi, Eiicliloe carda)nines, Leptosia sinapis\ 
Colia^ phieoiiione, hyale : Callophrys mbi, Chryaophaniu hippo- 
thoe, and (/. vAryaureae ; Polyommatm pheretea, P, ai^trarche (leaning 
often tovrards ab. allom) ; P. icarm, P. corydon, P. hylas, and P. 
daman (this latter very small, dark, but brilliant, apparently the form 
var. ferreti, Fav. ; it is noticeably different from all other specimens 
in my cabinet, both in size and colour) ; Lycaena alcon and L. arion ; 
Aylaib iirtirae, ^lelitaea chixia, 3/. dictynna, M. athalia, j\f. aiirelia, 
Brenthis euphroHipiv, B, pales< (very abundant), B. dia^ B. amathtma, 
AiyynmH aylaia, A. niohe var. A. adippe, Melanaryia yalathea, 

Krebia melampuH, Erehia pharte (1), E, manta (something of the transi- 
tional form noticed by Mr. Wheeler under the heading of var. pyrrhnla) ; 
E. veto, E. mednm (a tine pair), E, oeme, E. i^tyyne, E, liyea (one of 
this latter, a ? , is more brilliantly decorated underneath than 
ordinary ; besides the central white band of underwings being con- 
tinuous, there is a second white zigzag band near the base, and on the 
upper wings, underside, a large costal splash of white on the inner 
edge of the chestnut band) ; Pararye mavra, Epinephele jurtina 
(strikingly handsome and very abundant) ; Aphantopus hyperanthus^ 
Coenonympha arcania var. darwiniana, and (\ satyrion (of which 
latter I took the rare aberration which is entirely without eye-spots 
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on the underside); L\ pampJdlus: and of skippers,” Heaperia cacaLiae, 
Syricthus sao (abundant) ; while in the meadows of the lower half of 
the walk, Pamphila Ibieola was everywhere ; P. sylvanus less common, 
hut probably not fully out. 

The next day I took the train up to the top of the little Scheidegg, 
returning on foot. Just above the new Jungfrau line I had capital 
sport with the pretty little Pliisia deveryms, otherwise, with the excep- 
tion of Colias palaeno (abundant), I added nothing to the list. 


Coenonympha niathewi, n.sp. 

• By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

i? Anterior wings fuscous, sprinkled with glossy, golden-brown scales, a faint, 
apical, ocellated spot. Posterior wings same colour as forewings ; a pale, orange- 
brown patch from anal angle to middle of wing ; 2 (or 3) faint ocellated spots from 
anal angle just outside orange patch ; fringes white. Underside of forewmgs bright 
orange-brown, a distinct, black, small, white-pupilled, ocellated, apical spot, with 
dark marginal shade, including narrow, faint, metallic line parallel to outer 
margin ; of hindwings golden-brown, a narrow, white, median, transverse band 
inside row of tiny ocellated spots, of which 1 and 5 (counting from anal angle) are 
nearly obsolete ; outside area same colour as base (sometimes with faint metallic line 
parallel to outer margin). ? Pore wings rather square at apex ; orange-brown, with 
broad, fuscous, outer marginal band and ocellated spot. Hindwings with rather 
moie orange than the male in centre cf wing, 3 clear orange-ringed ocellated spots, 
and orange marginal line ; fringes rather darker — grey ; underside as in s • 

Quite recently, Mr. G. F. Mathew sent for my inspection, four 
examples of a Coenonympha that he had taken near Vigo, in July, 
1886, with the information that he doubted them being arcanoidea, to 
which they had been referred. A casual glance showed at once that 
this reference had been made because of the narrowness of the pale 
band on the underside of the hind wing, whilst a closer examination 
showed that the insect belonged to the and not to the 

^^arcania'* grou]p of the Coenonymphas, as does arcanoides — the 
dorsum of the antenna being less distinctly annulated, the club of the 
antenna less brown and not markedly annulated dorsally. 

The four specimens examined are 3 s and 1 2 ; wing expanse 
83mni.-34*6mm.; on the upperside not at all dissimilar to a 
very uniformly coloured (/. dorus, on the underside, on the contrary, 
both in tint and markings, very much nearer C. corinna. As I am 
inclined, largely on the evidence of the underside, to consider it 
distinct from C. dorus 1 propose naming it mathewi. 

Comparing the specimens with the long series of C. do7'iis and 
6'. corinna in the British Museum collection, one notices the following 
points : 

Males : (1) The males have very slightly narrower forewings 
than C- doriiSf rather more pointed at apex, are more uniformly glossy 
fuscous-brown (?.^., more golden), the apical spot smaller (apart from 
the variation in its greater or less distinctness). 

(2) The hindwings are more uniformly tinted with the forewings 
than in C. dorm ; the paler brown area is restricted to a small patch 
extending from anal angle to middle of wing; the ocellated spots are 
small and ill-developed (not in the direction of obsolescence), and 
ringed with brown ; the two (or three) spots showing are much nearer 
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to the margin of the wing; the pale marginal lines just within 
the outer margin is almost obsolete. 

(3) The underside of the forewings of the same deep brown tint as that 
of L\ corinna; the fringes clearly divided longitudinally as in 0. coriivna 
but the outside half whiter ; the outer margin only slightly darker 
than the remainder ; the metallic line parallel to the outer margin 
absent in two, and poorly developed in the third specimen ; the apical 
spot small and only very weakly ringed with a tint not really paler 
than the ground-colour, and possibly nearer to apex than in C. dorm ; 
the marked raised nervures of C, dorm wanting; the pale trans- 
verse line within the ocellated spot very narrow, straight. 

(4) The underside of the hindwings bright orange-brown (not greatly 
different from that of forewings) ; the pale transverse line narrower than 
in (J, dorua, the inner edge made of three curves, and, as in 6’. corinna, fall- 
ing short of the row of ocellated spots, except the top spot, which is in two 
examples included in the narrow band ; the outer margin of almost 
same orange-brown tint as basal area ; the ocellated spots small, but 
with strongly-marked centres and very weak rings outside the black ; 
these spots nearer margin than in C, dorm (the three lower ones much 
less markedly perpendicular), the first and fonrth spots (counting from 
base) weakly developed, as in C. corinna ; the metallic line parallel 
w'ith outer margin, finely marked in one specimen, traceable in a 
second, and absent in a third (this line varies somewhat similarly in 
r. corinna). 

Female : (1) The upperside of the forewings are more like those of 
( \ dor us, but the costa is shaded wuth fuscous ; the fuscous marginal band 
extends almost to the apical spot, butdoes not include it as in C. corinna ; 
the apical spot is, in only specimen examined, double, the second one 
being very small and beneath the first. 

(2) The upperside of the hindwings is much more tinted with 
fuscous, a small area, from the anal angle extending just above the 
three visible ocellated spots, alone being of the ground-colour, rings of 
which surround the spots. 

(3) The underside of both fore- and hindwings is similar to that 
of the ^ , except that a tiny second ocellus is below" the small (com- 
pared with that of C, dorus) ordinary apical spot ; the w^hole of the 
underside of the forewungs is uniformly browm, with ill-developed 
metallic line parallel to outer margin, and trace of faint transverse 
shade just inside ocellated spot. The underside of the hindwings is 
also golden-brown ; the white transverse band narrow and its points 
(turned towards the base) sharp; the band not reaching to the 
ocellated spots ; the outer area uniform with the base, the orange 
marginal line and the ill-developed metallic one being very like those 
of $ C. corinna. 

The egg, larva, and pupa of this species are badly wanted for com- 
parison with those of Coenonymidia dorus and C. corinna, with the 
former of w^hich, in particular, it has very close affinity. It w^ould be 
especially interesting to have the early stages worked out to see how 
they differ from the former species. 

The specimens were taken on rough ground among olive orchards 
about three miles to the south of Vigo. 
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Auloniuni sulcatum, Oliv. (trisulcum, Fourc*), a species of Colydiid 
Coleoptera new to Great Britain. 

By 0. J. C. POOL. 

I have much pleasure in introducing this rare beetle to our list of 
indigenous coleoptera. On July 13th last, at Enfield, I found the 
insect in all stages, inhabiting the burrows of Scoli/tus nmltistriatna^ 
Marsh., in elm bark. Two other species, Scohjtiis destructor, 01., and 
Hifpophloeus bicolor, 01., were found in the same post, which is a por- 
tion of a prostrate bough, to be seen about two hundred yards away. 
The specimens at first taken were immature, so I kept them alive for 
several days. Mr. W. E. Sharp came here on a visit shortly after, 
and together we went to the post, from which another specimen was 
taken. Mr. Sharp took this specimen home, and I am indebted to him 
for recognising the insect as belonging to a genus not yet included in 
our list, and on my forwarding a specimen to the Natural History 
Museum Mr. Arrow identified the same as Auloniiim. sulcatum, Oliv., 
of which there are specimens from France in the museum collection. 
It may appear to be strange that the insect should for so long escape 
detection, but I think this is due to its rarity, as well as to the fact 
that, as a hunting-ground, Enfield does not appear to have been dis- 
covered by many coleopterists. The spot ivhere it has now occurred 
would have been unapproachable a short time ago, but owing to build- 
ing operations now going on I have been able to work at a number of 
fine old trees, w^bich are doomed to destruction at an early date. Many 
dead elm trees and posts are in the vicinity, all showing very distinctly 
the result of the ravages of long past generations of Scolytus multrh- 
triatus, etc., making it an ideal spot for the habitation of the Aulonium, 
which is recognised as being parasitic upon the species of Scolytus, 
It would perhaps be interesting to mention a few of the beetles I have 
found this season within a quarter mile radius of the same post : — 
t 'ychrus rostiatus, L., Xotinphilus rujipes, Curt., Stomis pumicatus, Pz., 
Mycetophapus quadriputtatus, Mull, (abundant), M. qnceus, F., M, 
atoinariifs, F., M. qiiadripustulatus, L., ilZ. multi punctatus, Hell., Tri~ 
phyllus sutiiralis, F., Litarpns hifosciatus, F., Tiresias scrra, F., Atltous 
rhowbeiis, 01., Ptilinus pectinlcorm\, L., Ochhia hederae, MlllL, Cisso- 
phapus hedcrae, Schm., Symbiotes latiis, Eedt., Ji'iimicrus rufus, MiilL, 
Opilu mollis, L., Ery,v ater, F., Laemophloeus himaculatus, Pk., IJsso- 
Aema quadripustnlata. Marsh., Hallomenus humeralis, Pz., and some 
exceptionally large examples of Dorcus parallelupipedus, L. This list 
is sufficient to illustrate the fact that Enfield conrains a spot which at 
present is very rich in good beetles, and that a splendid hunting- 
ground is about to be sacrificed to bricks and mortar. In a few^ years 
time, or perhaps months, there will be commenced a new line of trams 
connecting Enfield with the great metropolis, and some day, when 
seated on the roof of a County Council electric car, I may sorrowfully 
point to an oif licence public-house occupying the spot where once 
occurred Auloniiim sulcatum. 


Note on Aulonium sulcatum, Oliv., a Colydiid Coleopteron new to 

Great Britain. 

By Prof. T, HTJBSON BEABE, F.E.S. 

The following note in reference to this addition to our fauna may 
be of interest to British coleopterists. The genus Aulonium is placed 
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by Ganglbauer in bis Die Kafer ran 2Iittelenropa under the tribe CoUp 
diini, this being a tribe of the subfamily Cohjdnnae, a division of the 
family Colydiidae, The tribe Colydiini contains according to Gangi- 
bauer two genera — Colydivm and Auloniim — the two genera being 
separated by the following characters: — Colydium. — Thorax wdtb a 
deep central furrow. The alternate (odd) interstices of the elytra 
raised in the form of ribs. Aidoninm, — Thorax with two central fur- 
rows, which approach one another m the front. All the interstices of 
the elytra even. The genus Aulonimn contains two European species, 
sidceitioN, 01., and ritriconte. 01. The sviionymy of sulcatum is as 
follows : — 

Anhmiuiti sulcatum, Olix., Entom,, li., IS 4, pi. 1, f. 1 ; Erichs., Xatunj. Ins. 
iJeutschl., iii., ‘276; Sturm, DeutschL Ins., xx., 4.-i, t. ceclxvii. f. A; lleitt., Verb. 
Xat. Vet. Bthiin, xx., 1881, 132; Fabr., Ent. Siist., i., 116. Trisulcmn, Fourcr., 
Entom. PatiK., i., 1785, 23, Bicolor, Fabr., Syst. El..> ii., 55f5. 

The foliowung is a rough translation of the description given by 
Herr Ganglbauer m Die Kafer von Mithdeuropa, voi. iii., p. 852: — 
Orange-coloured, somewhat smooth and r-hining, the back of the head 
and the central part of the thorax brownish ; the suture of the elytra, 
especially towards the apex, blackish ; iiequently the ^Yhole insect is 
orange-coloured. The head large and finely punctured, the hinder 
part being more strongly punctured. The thorax almost as broad as 
the elytra and about as long as broad, with fine and scattered punc- 
tures. The two central furrows of the tliorax gradually run togeiher 
as they proceed from the base to the centi'<- of the thorax, and are then 
either parallel or slightly divergent. The two side furrows of the 
central portion of the thorax are united in the front by a deep furrow 
running close to the frontal edge of the tl.orax. The elytra have fine 
regular rows of punctures, the interstit-es being very finely and 
sparingly punctured. L. 4|-7mm. Localities : — Middle and southern 
Europe; under elm bark in the burrows of Seolytm deatructor and iS. 
multhtriatuH ; rare. 

The larva of this species is described by Westwood in his Intro- 
duction to the Modern t'lasmjication of hmets, vol. i., p. 147, and there 
is an illustration of the larva in fig. 12 on p. 146. 


Our Immigrants of Phryxus livornica in 1904. 

By J, W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

The account of the migrating habits of Phryd-ifs livornica, so far 
as they have been ascei tamed, have been so recently published {Nat, 
Hist. Brit. Lep., iv., pp. 158 ct seq.) that there is no need to repeat the 
facts, and it would serve no purpose to recount all the years in which 
the fringe, as it were, of an immigrating band has reached Britain, as 
these are also readily available {ojf. eit., pp. 161 et seq.). Suffice it to say 
that in 1858, 1860, *'1862, 1867, 1879, 1888, 1892, and 1893, only the 
spring and early summer immigrants themselves were observed, no 
autumnal progeny Laving been noticed, and it must be assumed that these 
years were unsuitable to them in this country; in 1865 and 1868 the 
immigrants apparently did not come to Britain till the autumn, although 
the single spring capture in 1868 suggests that the autumn imagines 
may have been the offspring of overlooked spring arrivals, whilst in 
1870, the spring immigrants appear to have done unusually well for 
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summer larvge, and a fair number of autumnal imagines, progeny of 
these spring parents, was recorded. This year, 1904, the spring im- 
migrants appear to have been fairly numerous, and a few autumnal 
examples resulting therefrom have been captured and bred. We have- 
already localised the probable area whence our central European im- 
migrants set forth, and this is well supported by facts that have come 
to hand quite recently. 

In the B.evue de Titicnlture^ 1904, p. 672, and th^Reveil affvicole, 1904, 
p. 404, Mares and Bedos give details of the swarms of this species that 
occurred in Algeria last spring (1904), the facts of which appear to be 
as follows : Owing to a very wet winter and spring the earliest 
imagines of PJmjiVus U vomica did not appear till the middle and end of 
April, when they were driven from the higher lands by the sirocco into- 
the lower cultivated areas. They laid their eggs on the vine, and in 
the neighbourhood of Ain-Bessem, Bir-Rabalon, Bertuille, Les 
Trembles, Medea, Loverdo, Gouraya, Berroiiaghia, Ben Chicao, 
Haminam-Bhira, Marguerite, Sidi-Bel-Abbes, &c., the larvas were in 
enormous numbers, and soon devastated the vineyards, stripping the 
vines of buds, leaves, and blossoms. Mares states that some children 
collected from 10-12 litres of larvae in a day, and that after this the 
larvae seemed as abundant as ever. Their polyphagous habits stood 
the larvae in good stead, and, in due course, they pupated, and the 
imagines appeared at the end of July. In Tunis, where the species 
has been equally abundant this year, the larvae have attacked the olives 
in preference to the vines. 

One suspects that the movement in the spring, in Algeria and 
Tunis, from a higher to a lower level, was part of a large general 
dispersal movement, the most northerly edge of which touched our* 
coasts. If this were so, it follows that our spring captures were full- 
blooded North African individuals, and our autumnal ones British-bred, 
and born from African parents. It is interesting to know that, owing* 
to the greater interest now taken in the question of the distribution of 
our iepidoptera, we may get from current entomological literature facts 
that, pieced together, show us the origin and extent of migration 
movements in the Palaearctic Iepidoptera. 

The numerical relationship of the sexes in Iepidoptera. 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D. 

Mr. Tutt’s luminous analysis of the records of breeding Iepidoptera 
given by Standfuss {Ent. Rec., xvi., 193) is abundantly sufficient to 
give its quietus to the thoughtless generalisations founded on superficial 
and collecting- box observations, which one so frequently sees, and 
which, as the thoughtless are a majority, we shall continue to see, in 
periodicals and elsewhere from time to time. In reading it, several 
ideas occurred to me, as probably they would to most people, one or 
two of these are possibly worth noting. The first, perhaps, is that the- 
records refer for the most part to more or less ordinary species (in thie 
respect) and to normal breeding of them, and that the conclusions’ 
reached are not in any way invalidated by the fact that there are excep- 
tional species, of wffiieh the most notable are those that are partheno- 
genetic, or are approaching that habit. There are also exceptional 
conditions, of which we know little, as in certain hybrids and certain* 
strains occasionally met with in ordinary species. 
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I am not quite sure that all breeders of lepidopfcera will agree with 
Mi\ Tutt that the conditions of confinement are usually such, that the 
males will more easily survive, when broods are reared in captivity, 
than the females. I have very little experience myself on any large 
scale, but I had an impression that the females more readily defied the 
unnatural conditions imposed by captivity than the males. This would 
be a point on which the experience of some of those observers who now 
rear large numbers of species would be valuable, not merely their 
statistics, but their impressions of what befel the two sexes in cases 
where the imagines resulting were only a final remains, after losses of 
their brethren throughout the whole life of a brood. 

Another point that struck me as curious was this. The excess of 
males over females bred by Standfuss, was, in the mass, very definite, 
and may perhaps be taken, from its averaging so many and varied 
experiences, to be not far from a real measure of the relative numbers 
of the two sexes in lepidoptera. This excess of about 5% is of quite a 
different order from the 50%. 500%, or 5000%, the absurdity of which 
Mr. Tutt points out, but is not only of the same order, but not very 
far from the same amount, as that of the excess of male over female 
births in the human species in these islands. It is a matter of specu- 
lation. at present, as to whether this correspondence has or has not 
some real common cause in both instances, for any really valuable 
conclusion on the matter further research is no doubt needed. The 
only common condition that unquestionably obtains m both instances, 
is that usually of the two parents the male is generally the older. But 
in the present position of our knowledge, to advance any such theory 
is much the same kind of philosophy as that of which Mr. Tutt's article 
exposes the absurdity. 

Types in Natural History. 

By LOLTS B, PEOUT, F.E.S. 

I am glad that my note has called forth Mr. Wheeler’s ably- written 
article. I now understand his position, and apologise for insufficiently 
studying his lucid introduction, p. 3 ; he has only ‘‘ not defined it ” in 
the sense that his starting point is illusory — unpractical, as he almost 
admits himself; unscientific, as assuming the objective existence of 
natural types.” Mr. Wheeler believes in “ distribution ” types ; Mr. 
Kaye tells us that the “man in the street” believes in “average 
types ” ; Dr. Chapman (in lift,) told me that all my four meanings are 
“species” in one “genus”; Mr. Kaye tells us that they are tu;o 
genera ; ail of which is very illuminative. As I have already said, 
increasing knowledge will constantly modify our conceptions of nu- 
merical preponderance, whether of individuals of a form, or of locali- 
ties producing a form. Mr. Wheeler has the courage of his opinions, 
for which I admire him, but I feel convinced the excellent work he is 
doing wull compel him to modify them before he has “ inundated us 
with many further changes.” What is the “distribution type” of 
argns, Linn., or of tiphon, Rott. ? What of secalis, Linn., or of 
hicoloria, Vill. ? In my own special work I have come across many 
cases where there seem to be Mr. Wheeler’s “ miracle of ill-luck and 
monument of premature definition.” Working chiefly among butter- 
flies whose head-quarters are in Europe (where entomologists, too, 
have theirs), he has not appreciated the probabilities of trouble ; scores 
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(nay, hundreds) of species, common and well-distributed in little- 
worked regions, are first discovered and named in the better-worked 
into which they straggle, and generally in modified forms. 

I had not fully realised that Mr. Wheeler wanted species-names 
placed on quite the same footing as generic. To me there are diffe- 
rences ; like other scientists, we seem to need some unit, even if 
artificial, and, moreover, I have long held that generic names are a 
delusion and a snare, and have pined for Amyot’s Mkhode Monony- 
mique, or something of the sort. But, in any case, the analogy which 
Mr. "Wheeler draws only myports the accepted practice ; when we group 
species into a genus we give the assemblage the oldest name, not that 
which covered most species, and this is just what we do when we 
group forms into a species. I cannot see that nomenclature pe?* se 
ever enhances scientific truth,” though clearness of definition does ; 
if A and B both call a certain species Lasiocampa quercus it is a gain, 
and they can argue to their heart’s content as to whether the form 
quercus or eallume be the more widely distributed, but if_one persists 
in writing of the ensemUe as quercus and the other in writiirg: of it as 
callunae, in order to support their theories, it is a distinct loss. And 
as for orthography, in proper names this simply means faithfulness 
to the first spelling ; if my birth register made me “ Loui ” or ‘‘ Jon,” 
no one on earth would have the right to declare that the less eccentric 
spelling was orthography” for me. 

May I crave space for one paragraph more ? I appreciate the 
editorial desire to curtail discussion on this arid subject, but Mr. 
Wheeler expressly asked for an explanation; and I would naively 
suggest that my communication does not “ exceed more than one page 
of print.” The expression, ‘‘type of a name,” was perhaps clumsy. 
I am not much of a Greek scholar, and dare not “ enter the lists” 
with Mr. Wheeler ; but I fancy type really means “ impress,” or some- 
thing of the kind, and, as I do not believe nature provides types. I go 
to names for them ; and by “ type of a name ” I mean that phase of 
the species upon which the name (with its associated definition) sets 
its stamp. 


Types in Natural History. 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D. 

Mr. Wheeler says he regards a “ stable nomenclature as of only 
trifling importance,” this at once explains his whole position, and as 
there is probably a very small minority of naturalists who will here 
agree with him, the discussion seems hardly worth carrying further. 
If Mr. Wheeler has any valuable scientific fact to tell us about any 
insect, it is of supreme importance that he should tell us what insect 
it is ; how can he do so unless he uses a name universally accepted, or 
as we have still to do too often, uses some explanation to say in what 
sense he uses the name he employs. If one speaks of Lycaena anjus, 
one has to show whether one is an ancient or a modern. But some 
one will tell us something useful about L. aryns, who is yet ignorant as 
to the necessity of telling us also on whose authority he applies the 
name aryus. Strict priority is the only escape from these difficulties. 

One word more as to “ type.” An author names a species, it is of 
great importance w-e should, with certainty, should it be necessary at 
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any time to solve a doubt, know what species it was to which he gave 
the name. A “ type ” is a useful accessory but not essential to this 
end. We will assume he has before him a long series wuth all sorts 
of varieties, the name belongs to all, then he fixes a ^‘type” in one, or 
both, of tW'O ways, he takes a specimen and says this shall be the 
“ type ” of my new species. Any one finding he has a specimen of 
the same species as that type, applies to it the author’s name. There 
is nothing to prevent the author, if he chooses, selecting some extreme 
aberration as the “type” specimen, he might even reasonably do so, 
if it happened to exhibit more clearly some specific character he 
thought important. His other “Kpe” would be by way of description, 
he ought to describe all the varieties he has, and be may leave them 
all under one specific name, or he may give varietal names to each, and 
in doing so may select any variety he chooses as the type,” as 
one w^bich be leaves without varietal name. It wmild be contrary to 
custom, but I see no reason why he should not give a varietal name to 
each form, leaving the specific name as equally belonging to all. I am 
not quite sure, but looking to p. 247, 1 imagine each recognised race of 
Plirwjuiahihia fnUghiom is provided wuth a varietal name. 

If it does not exceed the limit prescribed by the editor, I should 
like to call attention to an almost forgotten paper by Dr. Sharp, in 
which he suggests the nantti of a species shall be the nriffinal name, 
Ifenerii an<l sjiai/ir, unchanged. You may then classify as you like. 
Pajalio (Xiccajn^ remains Papilio ivccajna, though you may clamfy it as 
an AH'alaphfis. The result, no doubt, would be rather cumbrous, and 
might ]3e open to charges of trinomial heresy. But fixity of nomen- 
clature -would lie more nearly attained, and classifications that became 
obsolete, could not hamper us more than once for each species. The 
aim is to separate nomenclature from classification, a quite unessential 
association, w-^hich is the source of many of our difficulties. 


Notes on Papilio asterias, with particular reference to its earlier 
stages, and their difference from those of P. machaon. 

By CECIL FLOBESHEIM, B.A. 

In the wnnter of 1908-4 I bought some ten ov so of Papilio 
asteridfi, the common eastern swallow-tail butterfly of North America, 
from Messrs. Watkins A' Doncaster. At the end of March, 1904, I 
placed these, ^vith other pupiu, out-of-doors, in my butterfly-house, a 
slight construction of wood covered with gauze, fifty feet long by fifteen 
feet w’ide. This house or cage has a door at either end, and a path a 
foot wide, running down the middle. On either side of this, for a 
space of fwo leet or so, I have planted Erysimum, pansy, and other 
such flowers us butterflies love to feed on; whilst the remaining ten 
feet of room are filled in with the foodplants of the various species I 
attempt to breed. 

In this instance, however, the normal instinct of the butterfly 
failed it. for the ova, being laid without exception on the bracts 
underneath the flower- heads of wild chervil, which were already 
beginning to shed their petals, on the seed -pods, or on the 
bare stems high above the leaves, were so placed that when they 
hatched the young larvae found no sustenance, and being of a 
sluggish habit, would have starved — which indeed they did in some in- 
stances — bad I not transferred them bo fennel and common garden car- 
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rot. The ovum when laid is of a straw colour, and under a fairly powerful 
magnifying glass (I, alas ! had no microscope by me) is almost indis- 
tinguishable from that of P. mackami. In a few days it darkens in 
tint to a pale brown, and has often a well-marked horizontal band of 
dark brown about half-way between its middle and its base. Before 
hatching it turns to a leaden-black. Though the larva in its last 
stadium is often considerably larger, both in respect of length and of 
stoutness than that of any of P. machaon I have ever seen, I was unable 
to detect any corresponding difference in the size of the ovum. The 
young larvae when hatched, and, indeed, until its last two instars, 
resembles so closely that of P. machaon^ that I was unable to distinguish 
between the two species. In its last instars, however, the five orange 
spots on each of the black segmental bands in P. machaon are replaced 
in P. asterias by corresponding spots of a rich chrome-yellow, but of 
twice the size and of a rounder shape. The larva of P. asterias, in 
addition to differing from P. machaon in this respect, has a slightly 
bluer and less vivid green for its ground colour, and the black bands 
are broader and always continuous. Besides being bulkier than that 
of P. machaon it is much more sluggish, and rarely crawls the distance 
to pupate that the larva of P. ynachaon wull. In its later stadia it is 
only wdth difficulty that it can be induced to protrude its orange- 
coloured osmaterium. I noticed also that some of my second -brood 
larvae had much more black about them than those of the first. 

The pupa of P. asterias bears a strong family likeness to that of P. 
machaon, but is generally larger and slenderer, tapering considerably 
more in the anal segments. All its silken attachments, particularly 
those of the wing-cases, are much more fragile than those of P. machaon, 
and it seems more fond of adopting a horizontal position than its 
English relation. In colour, though dimorphic, its difference from the 
latter is usually well marked enough, the white ground colour of the 
brown variety being replaced by a generally greyer tint, whilst the brown 
markings are lighter in hue. In the green and yellow variety, how’- 
ever, the opposite is the case, and the colours of P. asterias are more 
vivid than those of any P. machaon I have ever noticed. Nevertheless, 
in one or two cases the pupa so closely resembled a pale specimen of 
the brown variety of P. machaon, that I could only tell them apart 
with difficulty. Perhaps this is a reversion to a less specialised form 
of pupa. But perhaps this was due to the effect of cold upon the 
pigmentary cells of the larva, as I have noticed the same phenomenon 
in the larvae of Platmamia cecropia during an English autumn. In 
case any captures of Fapilio asterias, in Surrey, Berkshire, or Hants 
are recorded, I may state that I set at liberty some sixty or seventy 
specimens during the months of xiugust and September. 

The relationship between P. asterias and I\ machaon seems in any 
case to be a very close one, but next year, ’when I hope to compare the 
ova and larvae of the two species under a microscope, I shall be able to 
speak with more certainty regarding this. P. asterias seems to be in 
some respects the more highly specialised of the two, notably in its 
sexual dimorphism as an imago, and in its aversion from protruding its 
osmaterium during it s last stadium. It is a curious fact that, -whilst Skim - 
mia Japonica is the favourite foodplant of P. machaon, the larva of P. aste- 
rias, though taking readily to all the rmheliiferae on which P, machaon 
feeds, cannot be induced to touch Skimmia. The female parent of my 
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first brood was still alive on July 5th, when I left the country, having 
enjoyed herself in the semi -captivity of the cage for six weeks. 
However, on my return on July 10th, I found that she had died during 
my absence. During the latter part of her existence she has taken no 
notice of me as I watched her, often from the distance of a foot or so only, 
feeding or ovipositing in the sunshine. The first larvae appeared on June 
25th, and, as the plant on which they were afforded no sustenance, I 
removed them to garden carrot and fennel. By July 15th these were 
mostly full-fed, some, indeed, having already pupated. During the 
first week in August the imagines began to emerge, and I noticed two 
or three females ovipositing, this time on fennel, which was just coming 
into flower, on August 8th. I have already some 150 pupae from these 
ova, but as the larvae were fed up in a greenhouse, the dates of their 
various stages would be no guide to their habits under natural condi- 
tions in our climate. In spite of the unwontedly fine and warm April 
which we enjoyed in the south of England this year, none of my 
P. asteriafi emerged until May 22nd, when the first, a male, made its 
.appearance. On May 25th, a female came out, and another on the 27th. 
These were, unfortunately, all that emerged of my original ten pupse, 
and, as the species seems to be an extraordinarily hardy one, I have no 
doubt that the untimely demise of the rest was due to some gross error 
•of judgment on my part. Both the females were remarkably fine 
specimens, the first measuring no less than inches across the 
expanded wings, and the second J of an inch less. In spite of the 
inclement weather during Whitsun week the male paired with the 
first female before the end of the month, and, on June 5th, I noticed 
the latter ovipositing on a plant of wild chervil, which happened to be 
in full flower. The habits of P. whilst laying its eggs are 

remarkably like those of P. wachaon. the abdomen is curled round till 
it describes a semicircle, and three or four ova, seldom more or less, are 
deposited separately, then the insect, as though exhausted for the 
moment, flies ofl: to feed on some neighbouring flower-head, returning 
in a few minutes to recommence its task. Like most of the Papilio- 
nids I have observed, it generally keeps its wings fluttering while 
feeding. Oviposition continued busily until the 13th, and spa&modi- 
•cally even after that date. Though there were some large plants of 
fennel growing close by (Holland says that fennel is a favourite food- 
plant of this species in the south of the U.S.A.), all the eggs were laid 
upon wild chervil. I think that this must have been due to some 
innate fondness of P. asterias for ovipositing on plants when in flower, 
.as in August, when the fennel vras flowering, the second brood laid 
freely enough on it. 

Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BURE, B.A., F.L.S., F.E.S. 

{Continued from p. 231). 

Division II : Aoridiodea, 

This large division includes the common grasshoppers of our fields 
and meadows, besides a large number of strange and often highly 
specialised forms, together with the various species of migratory locust, 
which become pests from time to time in different parts of the world. The 
division is characterised by the comparatively short antennui, three- 
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segmented tarsi, auditory organ situated at the side of the 1st abdo- 
minal segment, by the short ovipositor of the female which consists of 
four short separate valves, and by the position of the stridulating 
apparatus, which is formed, with a few exceptions, by a ridge of minute 
teeth on the inner side of the posterior femora, w’hich are rubbed against 
the hardened veins of the closed elytra. The xlcridiodea fall into a 
number of families, of which six occur in Europe. 

The characters employed to discriminate the genera and species of 
this division are somewhat difficult to understand at first. The frons, 
or face, viewed from the side, may be strongly inclined (oblique), or 
vertical ; it is important to notice whether the frons makes an angle 
with the top of the head, or whether the limit between the two is 
rounded off ; quite near the apex of the head there are often to be seen 
a pair of narrow grooves, called the foveola? of the vertex ; these offer 
important characters, according to their exact position, shape, depth, 
&c. ; the frons itself may be almost smooth and rounded, or narrow 
and deeply keeled and sulcate. The venation of the elytra offers im- 
portant characters, and the names of the various veins and areas 
between them should be learnt. Different authors have employed 
different terms for these parts, but the nomenclature of Brunner von 
Watteuwy] is the simplest. The elytra should be opened for exami- 
nation, and the veins and areas are considered in order from the fore 
border backwards. After the costal margin, the first nervure is called 
the mediastinal vein ; behind this is the radial vein, wffiich is often 
divided from the base into three branches, knovvn as the anterior radial 
(“vena scapularis” of Fischer), the middle radial (“vena externo- 
media” of Fischer), and the posterior radial (“vena subexterno- 
media” of Fischer). Next comes the ulnar vein, often of two 
branches, the anterior ulnar (“ vena interno-media ” of Fischer), 
the posterior ulnar (“ vena submterno-media ” of Fischer) ; 
behind this still is the “ vena dividens ” of Brunner, which is the 
“vena analis ” of Fischer, and finally the “vena plieata” of 
Brunner or “ vena axillaris of Fischer. For the last two veins 
mentioned, the names of Fischer are nearly as frequently employed as 
those of Brunner. The space in front of the mediastinal vein is the 
mediastinal area ; the next area, between the mediastinal vein and the 
first radial, is the scapular area ; bet^veen the first and middle radial 
vein is the externomedian area : between the posterior radial and 
anterior ulnar is the discoidal area, which is large and broad and pro- 
minent in many cases ; in the middle of this there is often a small 
subsidiary vein called the vena intercalata ; between the two ulnar 
veins is the interulnar area, and lastly, between the vena plieata or 
axillary vein and the hinder border of the elytra, is the axillary area. 
The wings themselves ofl:er less important characteristics : they are 
divided into the front and posterior portion by the strong vena plieata 
or axillary vein ; the hinder or axillary portion is large, always mem- 
branous ; in the anterior portion we find the homologies of the veins 
of the elytra, and, in some genera, this anterior portion is hardened, and 
the veins strengthened, so that the insect makes a stridulating noise 
during flight owing to the rubbing of this hardened part of the wdng 
against the hinder border of the elytra. 

The feet offer few characters; the hinder tibiae have a double row 
of spines above, the number of which is sometimes useful to observe ; 
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the absence of a pad between the claws of the tarsi distinguishes the 
Tetti(jidae (among the Europeans). 

The pronotuin ofiers important characters ; the form of the lateral 
ridges or carinas is important, when they are present ; the pronotum is 
cut by a main sulcus called the typical sulcus, and the relative position 
of this is important. 

Table of Families. 

1. Tarsi with pad between the daws. Pronotum never 
produced backwards beyond the metanotum. 

2. Prosternum unarmed. 

Frons oblique ; the top of the vertex forming 
an acute angle with the frons. Mediastinal 
and scapular areas of elytra reticulated 
with transverse parallel nervures .. 1. TRUxvrjDii-i. 

8.3. Frons vertical ; top of vertex forming 

rounded angle with frons ; mediastinal 
and scapular areas of elytra irregularly 
reticulated .. .. .. .. 2. (EinPoniDiB. 

2.2. Prosternum armed with a spine between the 
anterior coxae, or at least raised into a 
swelling or tubercle. 

3. Foveolse of the vertex situated on top, con- 
tiguous, forming front border of vertex 
(frons strongly oblique) .. .. ..3. PYT^oMoiiPHiDA'i. 

3.3. PoveolEe of vertex above, lateral, beneath, 

or entirely wanting. 

4. Costa ot frons compressed, deeply 
silicate ; foveolse of vertex above or 
lateral, open behind . .. ..4. 

4.4. Costa of frons not compressed noi* 
suleate ; foveolas of vertex lateral 
or inferioi , closed behind, or often 
entirely wanting .. .. ..3. AoBiDiiK.!-;. 

1.1. Tarsi with no pad between claws. Pronotum pro- 
duced backwards over abdomen .. .. . . (i. Tettt<uj>.i<i. 

Family^ I : Truxalid.®, 

This family contains the common field grasshoppers ; it is rich in 
genera and species, and distributed throughout the world ; the 
discrimination of the species is often somewhat difficult, especially in 
Stenohothrm and the allied genera. Attention must be made to the 
shape of the foveola? and their position, and especially to the venation 
of the elytra. 

Table op Geneka. 

1. Fastigium of vertex lobed at sides : head produced 
into a long slender cone ; antennsB strongly com- 
pressed and ensiform ; elytra narrow and pointed ; 
hinder knees ending in a spine ; hinder tibise with 

more than 20 spines on each side Acrida, L. ( =Truxalih^ 

Fabr.) 

1.1. Fastigium not lobed at sides; antennae generally 
filiform, rarely ensiform ; elytra not lanceolate ; 
hinder knees not pointed : hinder tibiae with not 
more than 1.5 spines on each side. 

2. Fastigium of vertex without lateral foveolse visible 
from above ; or, if they are present, they are 
strongly inclined, and only visible from the side. 

3. Antennae ensiform ; foveolse of vertex vertical 
or strongly inclined. 

4. Pronotum not constricted in middle, the 

lateral carinse bent in middle ; foveolse ; 

oblong ; antennse broad .. .. OoHiiiLimA, StaL 
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4.4. Pronofcum constricted in middle, 

lateral carinse bent in middle; 
foveol® triangular; antennae narrow, 
3,3. Antenn© filiform ; sides of fastigium of 
vertex without foveol©. 

4. Hinder tibi© broadened towards apex, 
with a lateral keel in apical half; 
pronotum with typical sulcus situated 
before the middle, earin© present 
only in prozona 

4.4. Hind tibi© cylindrical ; pronotum with 

typical sulcus behind middle. 
r5. Pronotum cylindrical above, with- 
out lateral carin© 

5.5. Pronotum flat above, with lateral 

carin© 

*2.2. Fastigium of vertex with lateral foveol©, or 
depressed spaces representing them, more or 
less visible from above. 

3, Biscoidal area of elytra with no true vena 
intercalata (sometimes a twisted false vein 
is formed by the union of the cross vein- 
lets, but this is quite distinct from a true 
raised intercalate vein). Lobes of metas- 
temum separated behind their correspond- 
ing foveol©. 

4. Carin© of pronotum continued, only cut 
by the typical sulcus; foveol© of 
vertex very narrow; body generally 
slender ; tympanum of abdomen 
almost or entirely closed. 

5. Antenn© filiform or very slightly 
depressed towards apex ; tym- 
panum shut. 

6. Mediastinal area of elytra 
gradually narrowed towards 
apex, prolonged the whole 
length of elytra, not lobed at 
the base, so that the fore 
border of elytra is straight. 

7. Valves of ovipositor of ? 
armed with a strong 
lateral tooth . . 

7.7. Valves of ovipositor with 
no strong lateral tooth 
b.6. Mediastinal area of elytra 
rapidly narrowing towards 
middle of elytra, broadened 
out into a lobe near base, 
so that fore border of 
elytra is not straight, but 
convex near base. 

7. Lateral earin© of prono- 
tum angled or bent in 
in prozona, diverging 
posteriorly 

7.7. Carin© of pronotum 
straight and parallel, 
or very slightly bent 
in anteriorly, , 

5. Antenn© clavate, especially in ^ ; 
tympanum half open . . 

4. Carin© of pronotum interrupted in 
middle, or rough and punctate there, 
cut by two sulci ; yellow bands often 


OxYCOBYPHUs, Fiseh. 


Pabacinkma. Pisch. 

Pabapleurus, Fiseh. 
Chbysochraon, Fi^ch. 


Stenojiothbus, Fisch. 

{sensu strieto). 

Omocestus, Bed. 


Staubobebus, Bol. 

Chobthippus, Fieb. 
Gdmphocerus, Thunb. 
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occupy the space where the carinsB 
would be if they were developed, and 
have the appearance of carinaa. 

3. Foveolaa of vertex trapezoidal or 
rhomb *idal, quite dist met; carinse 
of pronotum obliterated in second 
half of prozona, represented by 
two yellow stripes forming a cross. 
5.5. Foveoiae of vertex obtuse, filled 
in ; carinae of pronotum more 
or less angled, even in front of 
typical sulcus, covered with 
little tubercles .. .. .. 

Discoidal area of elytra generally provided 
with a thick intercalated vein, entire 
and distinct, very rarely feebly developed, 
in which ease the metasternal lobes are 
united behind the correspondingfoveolae. 
4, Metasternal lobes united behind ; foveol© 
of vertex represented by almost tri- 
angular spaces ; earinsB of pronotum 
straight; wings rosy; vena inter- 
calata of elytra variable 
4.4, Metasternal lobes distant ; foveolae of 
vertex triangular ; vena intercalata 
stout; wings hyaline, tinged with 
greenish or bluish. 

5. Vena intercalata of elytra situated 
in middle of discoidal area, or 
at least nearer to the radial tlian 

to the ulnar vein 

5.5. Vena intercalata of elytra nearer 
to ulnar vein 


Stauronotus, Fisch. 


Argyptera, Serv. 


Kamburia, Bol. 


Epaoromia, Fisch. 
Mecostethus, Fieb. 


Geiins I : Agrida, Linn., Sfctll. {=Trya;alii< or Tru.mliH^ Pabr., 
Brunner, et auett.). 

This genus, which is widely distributed in the Old World, is repre- 
sented in southern Europe by two species, which are not difficult to 
distinguish. The genus is unmistakable, on account of the large size 
and curiously-shaped head, which is produced into a long and narrow 
elevated cone, at the extremity of which are the eyes, and sword-like 
antenme. 

T\ble of Species. 

1. Elytra alike in each sex; mediastinal and scapular 
areas opaque, irregularly reticulated, not dilated ; 
carinae of pronotum straight and parallel ; claws of 
tarsi short, the pad equal to them in length, large, 

dilated at the apex 1. nasuta, Linn. 

I.l. Elytra of o’' with mediastinal and scapular area 
dilated, hyaline, the transverse veinlets parallel 
and regular ; lateral carinae of pronotum bowed ; 
claws of tarsi a little shorter than the third seg- 
ment, the pad compressed and very small . . 2. unguiculata, Kanib. 


1. Acrida nasuta, Linn. { = turnta, Linn.), 

In this species the wings are tinted with green in both sexes ; the 
general colour is green, or brownish, variegated with darker bands. 
Length of body, 86mm.-46mm. ^ , 52mm.-64mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 
5mm.-8mm. , 8mm.-llmin. $ ; of elytra, 28mm. -40mm. ^ , 45mm - 

62mm. $ . 

Fairly common in south Europe, it occurs also in Asia, Africa and 
x\u8tralia. In the Iberian Peninsula it is found only on the east and 
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south coast. In France, it is common along the south coast, as at 
Marseilles, Nice, Hyeres, Cannes, AmMie-les-Bains, Toulon, Drome, 
Porto Veechio, Bagnols, Montauroux, Nimes, Orange, Valence, &e. In 
Italy, it is common in the north, as at Genoa, Vintiniiglia, Pegii, 
Spezzia, Savona, and probably also in the south and centre. In lower 
Austria it occurs at Konigsberge, near Enzersdorf and in the Prater, 
and in Hungary it occurs as far as Pest. 

2, Aceida tjnguiculata, Ramb. 

Differs from the last in the points mentioned in the table, and also 
in the reddish- violet wings of the female. Length of body, 44mm.- 
47mm. ^ , 65mm.-74miii. $ : of elytra, 88mm. -42mm. J , 55mm.- 
61mm. $ ; of pronotum, 7mm. -8mm. S » 10mni.-14mm. 2 • 

This is less common than the preceding species. In France it is 
recorded from Nimes (Finot suggests in error). In Spain it extends 
further towards the centre, and is found also in the east and south ; 
Beja, Algarve, Alfeite, as far as Madrid; Brunner notes it from 
Malaga and Granada. It is found also in Italy and Sicily. 

It occurs also in Crete, Algeria, Egypt, Syria and Senegal, Asia 
Minor, Persia. 

Genus H : Ochrilidia, Stal. 

This genus is but little known, as several of its species are very 
rare; it is characterised by the pointed vertex, ensiform antennse, 
narrow oblong foveolae of vertex, by the metasternal lobes being closed 
behind, and by the dilated, regularly reticulated scapular area of the 
elytra of the j . The hind femora are very short. 

Table of Species. 

1. Vertex shorter than the length of the eye . , . . 1. tibialis, Fieb. 

1.1. Vertex as long as, or longer than, the eye. 

2. Pronotum cylindrical, with distinct carinee ; two 

smaller extra carinaa also present . . . . 2. bosc^e, Gaz. 

2.2. Pronotum fiat ; carinaj nearly obsolete ; only 
the two lateral and the central carin© at all 

visible .. .. .. .. .. ..8. tkyxalicee^, Fisch. 

1. Oc'HPJLiDL\ TIBIALIS, Fischei. 

Pale yellowish or greyish ; elytra easily extending beyond the apex 
of the abdomen. Length of body, 20mm. J , 80mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 
3-3mm. J ? 5*8inm. 2 : of elytra, 19mm. ^ , 27mm. 2 • 

This species is quoted from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
by Bolivar, and from Spam by Brunner. It also occurs in Algeria, 
Syria and Greece. 

2. OcHRILIDIA BOSO.E, CaZUlTO. 

Reddish ; elytra extending slightly beyond abdomen. Length of 
body, 23mm. i , 80mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 3mm. ^ , Smm. 2 ; of 
elytra, 18mm. ^ , 26mm, 2 • 

This species seems peculiar to the eastern coast of Spain ; it is 
recorded from Castell de Fels to Jativa and Montserrat. 

3. OcHHILIDIA TRYXALICERA, Pischei*. 

Dark reddish ; elytra slightly longer than abdomen. Length of 
body, 33mm. 2 . Only 2 knowm. 

This species is only known from Fischer’s description of a single 
female from Messina. 
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Genus III : Oxycoryphus, Fischer. 

This genus has only one species ; the genus is characterised by the 
form of the head, which somewhat resembles that of Acrida on a very 
much smaller scale ; the anfcennse are flattened. 

1. Oxycoryphus comprbssicornis, Latr. 

Green or brownish, with a row of black spots on the elytra. Length 
of body, 14mm. S » 18mm. $ ; of pronotum, 3mm. ^ and $ ; of 
elytra, 12mm. ^ , 16*5mm. ? . 

In France it occurs in the southwest, at Vias, Bordeaux, Nimes, 
Biarritz, lie de Be, Arcachon, Valence, Drome. In 8pain, at Madrid, 
Malaga, Santander, Fuentarabia, in fact, throughout the Peninsula ; 
it has been recorded from Oporto in Portugal. It occurs in Algeria, 
Egypt, and Senegal. 

It is found on dry, sandy places among rank grass, especially near 
the sea. It is excessively variable in colour, from green to almost 
pink, and the wings may have a darkish fascia, or this fascia may be 
pink, or absent. The wings are usually tinted with pink. 

Genus IV : Paracinema, Piseh. 

This genus has but a single species. 

1. Pariginema tricolor, Thunb. {=hmynata^ BtaL). 

Large ; green ; pronotum marked with two brown bauds. Length 
of body, 24mm.-27min. A > 30mm.-B6mm. $ ; of pronotum, 3*8inm, 
S . 4mm. 9 ; of elytra, 21mm. -25mm. S' , 28mm. -86mm. $ . 

This handsome insect is purely meridional. In Prance it is found 
occasionally in the centre, but is rare and local ; it is recorded from 
Hyeres, Cette, Nice, La Teste-de-Buch, Porto Veochio, Tarbes, La 
Ganau, Le Blanc, Valence, Drdme, Ardentes, and in Corsica. It 
occurs throughout the Iberian Peninsula, and m Italy is noted from 
Venice and from Naples. It is found also throughout Africa and from 
Madagascar. It is found in fields and on the Li.nks of rivers, and is 
adult in the end of summer and in autumn. 

Genus V : Paeapleurus, Piseh. 

A single species. 

1. Paeapleurus alliaceus, Germar Fischer). 

Pale emerald green and yellowish ; a black band runs from the eyes 
down over the elytra, which are semi-transparent, and the wings 
hyaline. Length of body, 17mm.-21mm. S , 25mm.-28mm.' $ ; of 
pronotum, 3mm. S , 4*8mni.-5mm. $ ; of elytra, 14mm.-19mm. , 

19mm.-25mm. 5 . 

This pretty grasshoppper is found in similar localities to 
L., but is more locally distributed. It is common in swamps in some 
parts of France, Bai’eges, Strasbourg, Fontainebleau, I^pisy, Moret, 
Maiesherbes, Gavarnie, Hym^es, Gauterets, Amelie-les-BainSs Drae 
near Grenoble, Bourgd’Oysans, Le Creazot,Charente, Tarbes, Verdalle, 
and Tarn (where it was sufficiently numerous to do damage in 1888)^ 
Pertuis, Francheville near Lyon. ’ 

In Switzerland it is noted from the neighbourhood of Geneva ; in 
Italy, at Cunes. In Spain, it occurs only in the north, as at Lugo’; in 
Asturias and in Catalonia. It is found also in upper Austria, the Tirol, 
and Carinthia. It is possible that it may be discovered in Britain. 

{To be continued,) 
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@rOLEOPTERA. 

OoLEOPTERA AT Mickleham AND Deal IN SEPTEMBER. — During the 
latter part of September I had some collecting in the south of England, 
one day being spent on Mickleham downs, and about a week at Deal 
and in its vicinity. Having now worked out the captures, wdth the kind 
assistance of Professor Beare, I append a list of the more interesting 
species taken: — Harpalus nervus^ Duft., H. sen'ijyes, Sch., and H. 
ignavus^ Duft., were obtained sparingly on the sandhills at Deal, as was 
also Dmetnas umpiinctatusj Germ. In some ditches near the golf club- 
house, the following water- beetles were obtained — Noterus sparsus^ 
Marsh., La€cop/dliisinte7ruptus,l^&nz,, L. obscurus, Panz., L. variegatm^ 
Germ., Hydroponts lineatus, F., H. angustatiis, Sturm., and H, vittula, 
Br. On the pavement at Canterbury, one bright sunny day, I took an 
example of the var. hiniaculatu$, Grav., of Philonthuf* varim. At Deal, 
on a dead sea-bird, Dermestes vndulatiis^ Brahm, was taken, and, on the 
road between Deal and Walmer, Aphodiua foete^is, P,, A. porcus, F., 
and Adimonia tanaceti^ L. Psiylliodes atteniiatay Koch, was obtained by 
sweeping, and Heliopathes gibbus, F., was plentiful on the sandhills, but 
I only captured one specimen of Mia'ozoiim tibiale, F. At Shepherds- 
well, by sweeping, I obtained Apion subulatiw}, Kirb., A. vicinum^ Kirby, 
and at Mickleham, Apion pubescem, Kirby. By beating young oaks at 
Shepherdswell, I took three specimens of Orchesten avellanae. Don. 
Sibinia primita^ Herbst, turned up singly at Mickleham, and Oymnetron 
melanarim^ Germ., at Shepherdswell. Ceuthorhynchus geographicus, 
Goeze, was found sparingly at Deal by sweeping Echinm vulgare, and 
of C. euphorbiae, Bris., I got one example at Mickleham, also one 
specimen of Ceutkorhym-hidius rufulus, Duf., at Deal. — James E, 
Black, F.E.S., Netbercroft, Peebles, N.B. October l^th, 1904. 

Dorytomus melanophthalmus, Pk. — Error in Catalogue. — In our 
catalogue (Beare and Donisthorpe, Cat, Brit, Coleoptei'a, 1904, p. 40), 
by a printer’s error, we are made to represent that only the var. 
agyiathiiSj Boh., of Dorytomnn yiielanophtliahnnis, Pk., occurs in Britain, 
and not the type. The v.” should have been placed in front of 
agnathusj and not on the line above. D, melanopkthalmm is, of course, 
British, as well as its var. There is a long series in the “ Power ” 
collection taken by that collector at Esher, and I have a specimen 
which I took at Shortlands on June 14th, 1890. IK melayiophthalnvm 
may be known from 71. pectoralia by its longer rostrum, which is bent 
and rounded for its whole length. The var. agnathus has the suture 
of the elytra dark. — ^oRACE Donisthorpe. November 1st, 1904, 

Coleoptera in Sussex. — On May 25th this year, Mr. Donisthorpe 
and myself had a trip to Ditchling, Sussex, in quest of Dyschirim 
poUtvs, Dj. The day was ideal, and we started for our locality, which 
was a large sand-pit, with great expectations. We soon settled down 
to work, breaking up the lumps of sand near burrows made by Bledius 
opacus, in which place I had before taken it. Soon we had our first 
capture, which was followed by others, until we each had enough for 
our series. While at work, we came across a few other species, some 
of which are rather unusual, so I have added a short account of them, 
Bemhidium, Jemoratuw and B, liUorale were plentiful in the sand, with 
a few Harpalus nificornis, Pterostichm wadidus, etc. ; Aleochara cunicu- 
lonm was in fair quantity in rabbit-burrows, where Lesteva longelytrata 
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also occurred, the latter, of course, was also flying about, and settling* 
anywhere ; JBledius opacus was very profuse in the sand, which no 
doubt accounted for our Dy^chinm being fairly abundant. We had the 
good fortune to secure one SapHnm virescens, which had a good try to 
escape from us, but without success ; one Lacon murinus was taken, 
the only one I have yet seen in the district. Plagiogonm arenarin^ 
was about at the rabbit dung, accompanied by common Aphodii: 
Stenufi mhaeneus and Cercyon unipimctatns occurred very sparingly . Of 
the commoner species the following were taken : — Trechus minutus, 
Dewetrias atricdpillus, Drudlla canaluidata^ Homalota depressa, the two 
common Tachypori, of course, were present ; Quedim rtifipeSf Ocypm 
idem, Philonthiis politm and varius, Xantholinus longiventrU, in the 
sand : Paederus littoi'aUn, Stentis similis, Mycetoporus lepidus and 
rlavi-cornis, Clamhus arynadillo, Agathidium marginatum, Choleva cute- 
loides, two or three in rabbit-burrows; Micrahpis l^-pujictata, Coi'ticaria 
elongata, Telephorus livid m and bicolor, on wing, settling on sand, etc.; 
Ckaetocnema hortensis. Plectroscelis concinna, Apiofi m mi at urn. Hyper a 
nigriroatris, and Metahletua ohscurognttatiis, the latter fairly plentiful. 
No doubt more species-were to be had there, but we only had two or 
three hours to spare before returning to London. — Hereward DoiiLMAN, 
Hove House, 14, Newton Grove, Bedford Park. 

CoLEOPTERA IN SussEx, 1904. — The following captures of coleoptera 
during the past season may prove interesting. I took an example of 
(Krypoda spectabilis in April, crawling down a rabbit- burrow in a sand- 
pit, at Litchling; one Cilea silphoides beaten from “ sallow ” in same 
locality, in early September; one Cgchrus rostratm from moss, in 
April, at Ditchling, in fact from moss off Ditchlmg Beacon itself ; two 
or three Taphria nivalin in September, from moss at same locality ; 
Stilicus subtilis fairly common in moss in spring and autumn, at 
Ditchling. — Ism. 

Larvae and ova of Coleoptera wanted. — Will coleopterists who 
find anylarvse or pupae of coleoptera which they do not require let me 
have them for figuring purposes? Also any ova which are not wanted 
would be most useful, as I wish to illustrate the metamorphosis of 
every species I can obtain. I will do my best in return in coleopterous 
imagines. — ^Ibid. [We trust that any entomologists who can help in 
this direction will do so. It is really most desirable tb have a coleop- 
terist who is also an excellent artist, depicting the early stages of our 
coleopterous fauna. — Ed.] 

Coleoptera in the New Forest in 1904. — I have already recorded 
the species of coleoptera I took in the New Forest in May {Ent. Ilea., 
1904, p. 245), and, having visited the Forest twice since, i.e,, four days 
in July and the whole of August, when I made my head-quarters afe 
Lyndhurst, I now record the better species taken on these latter 
occasions. Taphria nivalis occurred at the roots of a “ Cossus tree, 
and Notiophilus rnfipes was found on several occasions among dead 
leaves. In a small pool of water in the sand-pit at Broekenhurst, 
Hydroporus jiavipes, Hydraena testacea, Paracymus nigroameus and 
Hydrochus angustatus, were fished out. Tachyporus humerosus, Ocypus 
compressiis, Myllaena kraatzii, and a nice series of Quedius nigriceps were 
shaken out of moss. Mycetoporus clavicornis was swept under beech- 
trees, and Megarthrus hemipterus was found in putrid fungi. Four 
specimens of the rare Quedius rentralis were taken by sifting very damp 
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wood -mould dug out of the hollows of beech-trees. Staphylinu.s 
caemrem and S. utercorarins were taken on roads. In the Giavicornia, 
Diptocoelufi fatji^ Ditoma crenata, and Pediacm dermmtoides were taken 
under beech-bark, and the latter was also bred from pupae taken in the 
same way. Synchita juylandis was swept under beech- trees. A 
“Cossus” tree yielded Cryptarcha stnyata, Ips ^.-giittatua^ Epumea 
10-(futtata, Thamiaraea cbinamomea and Quedins meHomelhws. My little 
boy found a nest of Bomb an mn^coriim, near Lyndhurst, the comb was 
in a hollow in the ground and was covered over with bits of cut-up leaves 
and grass ; this I dug up, not without a few stings, and out of it I took 
eight specimens of CryptophagKssetulosufi (Eowler records it with Bomhm^ 
lucormn)y Choleva u'aUoni, Bryaxh fosfiulata, Othim inyrmecopMlm and 
AfitherophayiiH }< 2 laaeus, of the latter Fowder writes probably associated 
with Bombi,'' so it was interesting actually taking it in the nest of a 
Boynbiis. The other two British species have also been taken with Bomhi, 
A specimen of GeotrupeH pyrenaeus w&s taken on the wing near Matley 
Bog. One of my best captures was a specimen of Trachys troglodytes ^ 
which 1 took out of Sphagnum in July, in the same place w’here I took 
Trarhys parrnlus and Paederii^ caligatm earlier in the year. Dorcatoma 
ehrysomelina ^vas taken out of rotten oak, in company, as is often the 
case, with Mycetophagus plcem, Cin nitidus was taken in plenty in a 
dry fungus, and C. kispidus occurred under beech-bark. In the Longi- 
cornia, a nice pair of Strangalia -k-fasdata \vas taken off Spiraea 
ulw.aria in July, and I found the largest specimen of PrmuiH conarim 
I have ever seen near Lyndhurst, in August, at the base of a stack of 
cord ■wood. Of the Chrysomelids, Galeruca viburni was plentiful all 
over the Forest wherever the guelder-rose occurred, and Phaedon 
arnwradae w’as swept in some numbers oft' Polygonum in a damp spot. 
Crepidodera tramverm and C\ ferruginea were swept in Matley Bog in 
eop. It is ahvays of interest to record cases where different species are 
found in cop. m nature. The same two species were recorded as being 
taken in top. at Chat Moss, by T. Moiiey {Knt. Mo. Mag.. 1881, p. 
135). Of the Curculionids my best capture was Nanophycb gracilis, of 
which rare and very local beetle I swept a nice series, in company -with 
plenty of Phytohius waltoni and the Phaedon armoraciae before men- 
tioned. euthorhynchus ericae was not uncommon on heath, as was 
Orcliestes iota on Myrica gale. Orchestes (ptercm, (). avellanae, and (). 
ilicis swarmed on oak, and I beat one specimen of the vejy rare O. 
sparsm at Brockenhui*st. A visit to Parley Heath, w^here Mr. Verrall, 
who was staying at Ring-wood, took me on his motor-car, procured 
Pis, nodes notatus, swept oft' young pines, a new’ locality for this species. 
—Horace Dokisthorpe, F.Z.S., F.E.S., 58, Kensington Mansions, 
South Kensington, S.W. 

CoLEOPTERA IN THE Hastings DISTRICT. — A few excui’sions early in 
the year, near Rye, yielded a fe-^' species worth recording, those marked 
* not having been previously recorded from the district. Diglotta 
subwarina" in some small numbers, running on the mud and under 
small shells and pieces of rubbish. Uledius bicorms-'^ and B. arena rins"' 
(dark form) common, B. fractieornis^^ Aetobins .ngnatlcornia, and Linh 
nichus pygntaeus. On June 2nd, Mr, Donisthorpe came down to take 
the two first-mentioned species, and besides these, which were plentiful, 
we took Bled ins rrassicollis and B. unicornis, llyobates propinquus, 
Stenns geniadafus and 8 . canaliculatuH, Platystethus eornutus, Trogo- 
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llMoem elonijatuhih^ etc. iJillemia lateralk was dug out of the burrows 
•of Bledim blcornis, on which it was no doubt preying. — W, H. Bennett, 
F.E.S., 15, Wellington Place, Hastings. November IStb, 1904. 

j^CIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Stribtjlation of the iiALE OF Euprepia pudica. — The male of 
Kuprepia pudica is capable of making a shrill whirring noise, very 
much like that made by a certain alpine grasshopper, but more regular 
'and continuous. When out at night (in September) I have often heard 
this noise, but have, until recently, put it down to some nocturnal 
grasshopper or flying cricket. A few nights ago, however, I was out, 
and one of these supposed grasshoppers came flying round me, ap- 
parently attracted by the light. It had a whitish moth -like look, and 
I struck at it with my net, but missed it once or twice. It came back 
presently, whirring away as usual, and this time I caught it, and was 
very much astonished to find a ^ E. pudica in my net. Thinking I 
might have taken the R. pudica accidentally and missed the grass- 
hopper, I caught several more as they came whirring round, and, in 
«every case, found them to be J E. pudica, and some even went on 
stridnlating in the net for some seconds after being caught. In one 
place three or four were observed flying round together, making a 
great noise. I stayed at the place about fifteen minutes and caught 
two of the moths. Evidently there must have been a ? not far away. 
The noise can be heard about seventy metres away, if not more, and is 
kept up for thirty seconds or more at a time, while the moth is flying, 
but, so far as I can make out, the moth can stop it and still continue 
to fly, so that it is not made by the beating of the wings alone. I 
•examined them when I got home and found a glassy -looking apparatus 
at the base of the thorax beneath, on each side. The appendage is 
not unlike French gelatine in thin sheet, or mica, and is crackling to 
touch. If the moth be taken between the finger and thumb, and the 
thorax pinched, a crackling sound is produced, but it is not nearly so 
loud as that made by the moth when flying, which is certainly a 
loud one and very penetrating. I do not think the frenulum 
arrangement can have anything to do with the production of the 
sound, but it may, although I should rather think that the legs may 
be rubbed against the glossy drums, or the abdomen moved \ip and 
■down, so squeezing and releasing them alternately. I did not keep a 
moth alive, which I ought to have done, in order the better to observe 
it ; if I get any more I will not kill them.— H. Powell, 1, Rue Mireille, 
Hykes. 

British specimens of Hydrotaea w^anted. — I propose to publish 
.as soon as possible an account of the British species of Hydrotaea 
(Diptera — Pam. Anthomyiidae), and would be grateful if readers of this 
magazine would send me for examination any specimens belonging to 
this genus which happen to be in their possession. All help in this 
way will be fully acknowledged and the material returned labelled with 
Hpecitic names, as soon as practicable. — Percy H. Grimshaw, P.E S 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. ’ • * *» 

#" A R I A T I O N. 

On variation in the larva of Orgyia ANTiQUA.—With reference to 
Dr. Chapman’s “query concerning the variation of the larva of Oryyia 
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antiqiia,'' appearing in yonr issue of the 15th inst., I may state that, on 
July 24th, I took in our garden at Upper Clapton, upon a twig of aspen, 
a larva much larger and much paler than any 0. antiqua that I had before 
taken, and the lateral tuft was also absent. It spun up on the follow- 
ing day, and, on August 3rd, a female emerged. On August 6th I took 
another on the trunk of the aspen-tree, and this one also spun up on 
the following day, so I had no opportunity of comparing them with 
any authentic work. This one pupated, but was parasitised by a 
Dipteron. The papas were much larger and conspicuously broader than 
those of any 0. antiqua that I have before bred. I also took a similar 
pupa from the bark of the same tree, but unfortunately injured it. As 
I had a male 0. antiqua emerge on August 5th, I put it with the 
female, and it mated at once. I have several eggs, and should I be 
successful in obtaining any larvae therefrom without the lateral tufts, 

I will report on the matter. — ^Edward Harris, F.E.S., 2, Chardmore 
Road, Upper Clapton, N. October 31st, 1904. 

Note on Aplbcta nebulosa ab. robsoni, Collins. — I was pleased 
to see your note supporting the claim of Aplecta nebulosa ab. robwni, 
also Mr. Porritt’s protest against Mr. Arkle renaming this fine melanic 
form. Mr. Arkle asked me in June last for information about my type 
of robsoni^ but I must confess I took no steps to prevent him renaming 
the aberration. At the Lancashire and Cheshire Society’s exhibition 
in October, 1903, no fewer than five lepidopterists (Messrs. Crabtree, 
Johnson, Tait, Wallington, and myself) exhibited melanic specimens 
of this species, slightly variable in the matter of fringes — grey to 
ochreous- white — all of which were included by the exhibitors, and I 
think rightly, under the term robsoni. The present year appears to 
have been a specially good one for them, some twenty examples being 
then exhibited. There is, of course, a slight difference between grey- 
and ochreous-fringed specimens, but surely not sufficient to warrant 
naming them, and it does not seem wise to rename as new an aberra- 
tion that had been already worked up a dozen years ago. It is most 
unfortunate that, when the form was named, the full description of 
the insect, as read at the meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society, on October 12th, 1891, ’wss not published. The paper that I 
then read recited how Acton and myself had taken the larvse in Dela- 
mere Forest, that both of us had bred melanic specimens, the percentage 
of the melanic forms, &c. The five specimens exhibited and dealt with 
w^ere not exactly alike, as they varied in intensity, one example showing 
the stigmata distinctly greyish -white, whilst those of the others were 
more obscured, and merged into the blackish ground colour ; I also- 
made an important point of the fringes, which I noted as “ pale greyish- 
white.” The description I read was as follows : “ Anterior wings — 
ground colour rich black, orbicular and reniform stigmata greyish, in 
some specimens more or less obscured and merging into the blackish 
ground colour; a grey shade preceding the subterminal line ; a series of' 
three white dots on the costa; fringes pale greyish- white. Posterior wings 
— dark grey, lunule imperceptible. Head, thorax, and body somewhat 
of the tint of the hindwings, dark grey in colour ; the thoracic lobes 
pale grey.” I further noted the minor variation of the specimens, and 
that, whilst four of my examples had pale greyish-white fringes, the 
other specimens had them also white-margined.— Joseph Collins, 10,. 
Pierpont Street, "Warrington. November lOth^ 1904. 
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:]^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Manduca (Acherontia) atropos at Chichester. — The larvae of 
yianduca (Acherontia) atropos have been found not uncommonly in this 
district this year. The first noticed in my diary is July 29th. Others 
were found on August 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 6th and 8th, the last date for the 
larvae being on the 22nd of that month, k pupa was dug up and 
brought me from a potato patch, on September 15th. I have no 
record of the imagines. — Joseph Anderson, Aire Villa, Chichester. 
October lith, 1904. 

CoLiAS edusa at Chichester. — Several specimens of this butter- 
fly have been noticed here, the first being a ? taken by my brother, 
Mr. Frederick Anderson, in a clover-field, on August 3rd, and a ^ on 
August 9th. Unfortunately the weather changed in the middle of the 
month, becoming windy and cool, with heavy rain on some days, 
preventing, in all probability, what might have otherwise been an 
‘‘ edusa year.” — Ibid. 

Lepidopterological notes prom Ste. Maxime, Vajr, France. — After 
staying a further three weeks at Hyeres {^eeantea, pp. 160-161), during 
which little was observed requiring notice, I came on here on April 18th, 
staying till the end of the month. On the night of the 18th there was 
half a hurricane of wind, with a severe thunderstorm, and the weather, 
until the last day or two, was frequently dull and cool — excellent for 
getting about, but not giving those beautiful effects that depend here 
so much on the bright sunshine, nor supplying suitable weather for 
insects showing themselves freely. Ste. Maxime is on the coast, about 
three-fourths of the way from Hyeres to St. Raphael — not on the 
main line, but on the Sud de France railway. It differs a good deal 
from Hyeres in its productions, much to the advantage of Hyeres, I 
thought, at least during the first dull period, and I am stili inclined 
to think this is so, though there are very probably some things 'want- 
ing at Hyeres. In the first place it seems to be some week or so later 
in season. It has no limestone, so far as I could see or learn. Yet, 
on A.pril 30th, in one small spot in a thick pine wood, a most unlikely- 
looking place, I saw several Polyommatus corydon, and took a pair 
for verification. No others were seen anywhere during my stay. 
Nowhere is there any Asphodeliis, any Dorycnium, or any Biscutella, 
Euckloe euphenoides Tvas not once seen. The grasses that Mr. Powell 
points out at Hyeres as those affording larvae of the Satyrids most 
freely, are not absent, but exceedingly rare, quite contrary to what 
they are at Hyeres. There are, however, plenty of grasses of sorts, so 
that there are probably plenty of Satyrids, but of few (and common ?) 
species. No trace, of course, of Thestor hallus or its foodplant. Thais 
polyxena (cassandra) was seen in many different spots, but worn. No 
T . medesicaste were noted. The reigning Pierid, if we except, perhaps, 
Pier is brassicae, is Pontia daplidice, with Pieris rajiae a good third. 
Anthocaris belia was also fairly common, but worn. On the 24tb, I 
saw Cyaniris aryiolus laying her eggs on flower-buds of Cytisus junceus, 

on shoots which had as yet only a few flowers open. The first 
Melitaea didyma here was seen on this date, as also Nomiades cyllarus, 
which is rare, and N. nielanops was not seen. On the 28th, the first 
Pararge maera was seen and captured, and, on the 29th, Apo'tia crataegi, 
a , was taken ; on the 80th, Colias edusa was common, but C. hyale 
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was not seen. One only was seen at Hyeres, and as it was not taken 
it utif/ht have been t'. vai\ helice, Melitaea plioehe was first taken April 
28th. Remark titym {bombyliformis) seems to be quite common here ; 
an effort to see it oviposit proved a failure, but the only H. fuciformis 
seen was observed to lay eggs on April 30th. As regards egg-laying, I 
was able here to follow up an observation on Gonepteryai} cleopatra, 
which is very abundant at Ste. Maxime, that I had believed I had 
made at Hyeres and elsewhere, which amounts simply to this, that the $ 
butterfly flnds her foodplant first by sight, or rather makes her first 
step towards finding it in that way. She very frequently flies straight 
up to a bush of Phyllyrea, evergreen-oak, or other plant, that happens 
to have some resemblance in growth and shape of leaves to the 
FJiamnm, and she flies round this and dodges under it for some 
little time before she is quite satisfied that it is not only not lihanmm, 
but that it does not hide and protect some small piece of that plant. 
When, however, her choice by sight is correct, she at once proceeds to 
some suitable portion of the plant, and, after a selection, not ahvays at 
first successful, by some more accurate sense, lays her eggs, only one 
at once, but often several on the same bush, and if Rhamnufi is scarce 
just there, she may return and lay one or two more. After seeing how 
frequently she goes straight up to a bush that is not only not Bhamnus, 
but has no portion of Rhamms amongst, under, or near it, I have felt 
it impossible to explain her procedure on any other hypothesis than 
sight. This seems less difficult to believe when we observe how 
Knchloe cardaminea, Pontia daplidice, E. euplmioides^ etc., all lay their 
eggs where they have first been attracted by the flowers, though it 
does happen that this is not always so, since, for instance, Mr. Sheldon 
and I found eggs of Anthocark helia laid abundantly on heads of Biseu- 
tella didyma, which were difficult to find, since they had only un- 
opened buds, still, as we found them, so also the butterfly may have 
done so, by sight, and not by any other sense. — T. A. Chapman, 
M.D., Reigate. 

Butteefly-hunting in Switzerland. — On June 18th my wife and 
I arrived at Brigue, having travelled straight through from Newhaven, 
and a few notes of the insects taken may possibly be of interest to 
English collectors in Switzerland, as they usually go there later in the 
season. In the afternoon, a short stroll to a stone quarry introduced 
us to Syntomk pheyea, which v?as just emerging, and was to be found, 
both and $ , settled on the wormwood bushes, and a nice series was 
taken. Anthrocerci purpuralk^ A, jilipendulae and A. lonkerae^ were 
also on the wing, but were not plentiful. Among the chestnut- trees — 
which were in bloom and very attractive to butterflies — a few Polygmia 
e-album were met with, but were not in good condition, while speci- 
mens of Melitaea didyma, M, athalia and Ji. dictynna, were also taken. 
On June 20tb, we went to Berisal in high hopes, as this locality is so 
often mentioned by Mr, Wheeler in his valuable book as the home of 
good things, but, although the weather was perfect, the insects were 
rather disappointing, being by no means plentiful on the way up — 
Melitaea phoebe and Erehia liyea only appearing as solitary specimens. 
In a meadow at the back of the hotel, Parnamm mnemoHyne was 
swarming, and a nice series was taken, it being the first time I had 
met with this species. On June 21st, we went up the pretty road 
towards Bel- Alp, but, owing to a late start and the intense heat, did 
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not get much beyond Flatten . Insects, though not very plentiful, were 
interesting, and one Lwmiith Camilla^ HipparcJita alcj/one, 
actaea var. cordida and Kutfonia polychlorus, fell to the net, with 
one very dark specimen of Lycaena ation — the only one seen on 
our trip, Erehia ceto, E. Uyea and Brmithu dia, were also taken, 
and one each of Chvysophanm var. yordna^, Melitaea phoehe and 
ikf. parth&nie. On June 22nd, we walked from Brigiie down to 
Yisp, most of the road being shadeless and the heat like a baker’s 
oven. In one meadow’ w’ere thousands of Anthrocera carniolica in good 
condition, but, wdth the exception of a solitary specimen on the Bel- 
Alp road, this was the only time we met with it. Near Visp a speci- 
men of Papilio podalmus was taken, and another was haunting the 
platform at Visp station, in the aggravating manner that butterflies 
have w^hen they know’ the net is packed up, or see you wearing a top 
hat. From June 23rd to 29th, we stayed at the Hotel Eiederalp 
(6315ft.). This appears to be a very good collecting- ground, as the 
meadow’s were full of flow’ers and insects. The GeMiana acaulis w^ere 
over except on the higher slopes, showing that the season was an 
early one, but the beautiful G. bavarira was at its best in the swampy 
places, and eight species of orchids were gathered in one meadow. A 
w’alk to the top of the Riederberg (7348ft.) gave us a magnificent view’’ 
of the Mont Blanc range, Matterhorn, &c., in fact almost as fine as 
from the summit of the Eggishorn. On the top, tw’O or three speci- 
mens of G^neis adl<> w’ere taken, along with Aryymm latliowaf w^bile 
Papilio ufadiaou w’as flying in its usual vigorous fashion. In the 
meadows Coemmipupfia atcania var. danriniana w^as common, along 
wdth He'iperia carthaniij Erehia ejdjdiron^ a few^ E. vtelawpuSi E. lappona^ 
and a single specimen of E, tyndaru-s. The E. epiphron are the var. 
cannope, and w^ould be hard to pick out from a series wdiich I took on 
Ben Cruachan, near Loch Aw’e. I note that Mr. Wheeler says the 
true epiphron does not occur in Bwdtzeiiand. We moved on June 27th 
to the Jungfrau Hotel, Eggishorn (7195ft.), w’’hich is ably managed by 
M. Cathrein. On June 28th, I captured my first specimen of iUdia^ 
palaeno, a ^ , in perfect condition, and hard work on very rough 
ground during the next four or five days produced a nice series of 
both g and $ , the latter, liow’ever, being scarce. C'olia,^ phirownne 
w'as not met w’ith until June 80th, when a nice series w^as taken near 
Riederalp, where they w’ere certainly not flying a few’ days previously. 
Some nice aberrations of Paradentia plantayhm w^ere also taken in the 
meadows, one having the yellow of low^er wings replaced by pure white. 
The ascent of the Eggishorn (9625ft.) was made on a perfect day, and 
the view from the summit w’as superb. A good deal of snow' was left 
in places, and on the top three specimens of Pierh callUHce were taken 
flying over the snow’. I had taken this species last year on the summit 
of Mont Saxe, and found it a difficult insect to net on a w’indy day. 
Vhat I did not expect to see w’as Seda Htellataruni , wffiich was buzzing 
about not far from the top. Brenthib pales w’^as very plentiful on the 
mountain slopes, along w’ith a few Melitaea aurinia var. nterope^ much 
smaller and darker than any English specimens I have seen. Hesperia 
eacaliae and H, carthami w’ere met with, and odd specimens of Erehia 
melatnpiis, K, yorye, E. tnnesfra and Chrysopha^ius hippothoK July W’as 
•devoted to an excursion to the Concordia Hut, and the net was laid 
aside, as the soft state of the snow’ on the glacier gave all the exercise 
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that was needed, and a net is a poor tool in a crevasse. Pierh napi var. 
h'yoniae^ Polyommatiis domelii, P. astrarche ab. alpina and Ad^cita 
yeryon, -were included in the Eggishorn bag, and no doubt another 
week or so would have added largely to the number of species on the 
wing, as we were early for such an altitude. Between Fiesch and Brigue, 
Pontia daplidiee^ Mehtaea phoehe^ Thymelicm thaumas^ T. lineola and Par- 
7 iaHsiuii apollo were taken, and one or two Saty^'m actaea var. cordula^ but 
a high wind made the latter difficult to catch. A most enjoyable holiday 
ended at Brigue station, and to anyone requiring absolute quiet and 
rest, undisturbed by even a cow- bell, the Riederalp and Hdtel Jungfrau 
can be strongly recommended. J am indebted to the kindness of 
friends for the naming of some of the more difficult species. If anyone 
can inform me where a copy of Kane’s Handbook can be obtained, I 
shall be duly grateful. — Douglas H. Peabson, Ghilwell House, Chilwell, 
Notts. September 21st, 1904. 

Sphinx ligustei in the London disteict. — In the Efit, Pec,, xvi., 
p. 266, Mr. C. Pickett notes Sphinx ligiistri at Raynes Park, and 
remarks on the nearness of the locality to London. Reference to one 
of the much-abused lists in British Lepidoptera, iv., pp. 327-S28, shows 
a large number of London localities — “Hackney, Holloway, Stoke 
Newington, Chiswick, Bedford Park, Chelsea, Tottenham, Ealing, 
Shepherd’s Bush, Kilburn, St. John’s Wood, Hammersmith, Fulham, 
Hyde Park (the Marble Arch), Bethnal Green.” On the other side of 
the water — “ Rotherhithe, Brockley, Lewisham, Dulwich, Sydenham, 
&c.,” are well in the London district, and so are “ Wandsworth and 
Streatham.” No doubt the old London localities are being destroyed 
by building operations, but it would appear that Sphinx Uynstti is still 
well distributed in the London area. — J. W. Tutt. 

Lepxdoptera in Kincabdineshire. — The season here has proved to 
be fairly good. Sugar worked very well during July, but during 
August it had no attraction whatever. I spent these two months, or 
rather the evenings of them, at Blackhall, on the western border of 
Kincardineshire. The district is thickly wooded, chiefly with birch, 
Scots fir, and oak. During the time we were there the weather was 
perfect, there was only one evening that would have been considered 
too wet for collecting. I had little time for day-work, consequently 
got few butterflies, although a second brood of Pirris 7iapi produced 
some nice dark aberrations among the females. A second brood of P, 
rapae also showed a few strikingly yellow females. Brenthis selene, 
abundant ; Aryynnis aylaia, common, females very dark. Anthrocera 
rilipendidae occurred on a moor near the bridge of Bogendreep, away 
from the coast; this insect with us is certainly extremely local. 
dfepialus hectus swarmed among the bracken; the males varied con- 
siderably in the number, size and shape of the golden spots. H. 
relleda abundant, and the ab. carmis occurred occasionally. Trickiura 
crataeyi, a few full-fed larvfe on heather ; larv® of Lasiocampa gaercus 
var. callunae was also common on the moors and on the hills up to 
nearly 2000ft. Larvae of Saturnia paconia also occurred with those of 
I/, var. callunae, but they were not so common. Among the Geometrids 
the following were the chief captures : — Ellopia fasciaria, common in 
all the firwoods, not variable ; Awphidaays betularia, one ? at rest, on 
the banks of the Dee, a nice intermediate between type and the ab. 
doubledayaria ; Boarmia repandata, a long series of grey forms 
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approaching, var. sodorensium ; Dasydia obfuscata, scarce on the higher 
moors, an ordinary typical grey form ; Oeometra yapilionanay scarce in 
the birch wood along the Blackball road ; Zonosoma pendularia, 
-scarce ; Vtnusia cambricaria^ abundant, all of the ordinary pale form ; 
Bupalns piniaria, abundant in fir woods, the males showed the usual 
pure white ground-colour which is characteristic of our northern race ; 
Fidonia pinetaria was discovered among bilberry, just as it was going 
over, this insect is always excessively local in these parts ; Larentia 
mesiata was abundant, and proved to be a most interesting insect on 
account of the great range of variation which it showed. I captured 
some lovely melanic forms, quite black, whilst one or two others were 
found exhibiting melanochroism in a remarkable degree, and one speci- 
men had the ground-colour of the forewings creamy, with a deep black 
band, like a specimen of Melantkia ocellata, besides which, many curious 
mottled forms occurred ; Larentia salicata, common, but local ; Ij* 
olivata, abundant, but, as usual, difficult to get in good condition ; 
Emmelesia alchemillata was scarce ; E. alhulata, common, a very 
ordinary form, showing no variation at all ; E. mcetata, also scarce ; 
Eupithecia subfulvata, not uncommon at ragwort-flowers, all were var. 
oxydata without the fulvous patch; E. satyrata var, callunaria, 
common ; E. lariciata, E. nanata, E, vidyata and E, pumilata, also 
common; E. mbrinata was abundant among juniper in the woods, and 
some nice melanic forms were secured ; E, rectanyulata was represented 
by a single specimen found at rest on the bridge of Dee ; Thera variata 
swarmed, and was variable, and although dark forms occurred, none 
of them approached the black Paisley race ; Hypsipetes elutata also 
swarmed, and was most variable, ranging from very pale green, through 
reddish, to black forms; Coremia nninitata, common, and of the 
■ordinary lowland typical race; 0. propuynata, scarce, a small poor 
form ; Camptoyramma hilineata, abundant, a very ordinary lot, showing 
little or no variation; Cidaria russata, common, and only varied 
slightly, the majority were of the usual dark form ; (L immmiata was 
abundant on ragwort-flowers, appearing after 0. russata was going- 
over, this was another most interesting insect, it showed extraordinary 
variation in a most striking manner, from nearly w'hite to black forms ; 
0. testata, common, all were dark and a few nearly black aberrations 
occurred ; C. populata, abundant, dark unicolorous forms occasionally 
among typical specimens ; 0. pyraliata, common, a rather large form 
showing no variation ; Eubolia palnwbaria swarmed, a darker race 
than the southern form ; Anaitis plagiata, scarce, and did not appear 
to vary ; Thyatira hath, common at sugar ; Uymatophora duplarh, 
common, and, as usual, came freely to sugar after they were getting- 
worn ; Acronicta leporina, scarce, all were of the typical grey northern 
form ; Pharetra riimich, a fe^v at sugar, this insect is rather scarce 
here; Cuapidia menyanthidis and var. myricae were common 

as larvae, the former on heather on the moors, and the latter by the 
roadsides, feeding generally on low plants, but chiefly on sorrel and 
plantain ; Vharaeas yraminis, common and variable on ragwort; 
Oelaena haworthii, also common on ragwort; Piusina tenebrosa, abundant; 
Lycophotia strigida (porphyrea), common; Triphaena comes (orbona) 
ab. curtisii, several very fine forms on ragwort; Eoctua glareosa, 
common; N. sobrina, scarce; N, neglecta, scarce at heather- bloom ; 
Orthosia suspecta, common ; Citida flavagn [silago), common ; Folia 
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chi, common, all were pale and typical ; Aplecta herhula and A, accnltir 
were scarce, and of A, tincta , one only ; Hadena adiista, H , thalasalna 
and Hyppa rectilinea, common, but getting over before we arrived; 
Lithomia Holiday inib was common, and Anarta myrtilli abundant, 
whilst of Fliisia hractea , several occurred at flowers ; P. v-amenm was 
scarce, and P. intevroyationh abundant, but difficult to catch flying in 
the afternoon sun on the higher moors. No doubt the list of Noctuids- 
taken would have been greatly augmented had sugar proved attractive 
yi August, which is usually the best month for it here. I did not 
Avork systematically among the micros, but dabbled among them 
occasionally. Probably the best captures in this group were a few 
flne large Cramhm myelhib. — Arthur Horne, F.E.S., Aberdeen.. 
September 12th, 1904. 

Ledidoptera in Cheshire. — There is little of interest to report 
entomologically, except that sugar has been fairly attractive for the 
last two months, although nothing out of the common has come my 
way, I took a few Xoctaa dahlii and A. ylareosa at Delamere Forest, on 
x^ugust 29th. Here, however, insects appeared to prefer the blossoms 
of ling to sugar. A-nchocelis rnfiM, A. jnstacina, A, litura^ Ayriopis 
aptilina, (h'thoHia macilenta and Hadena protea, have been unusually 
plentiful. The latter species put in an appearance at the end of 
August, and is still in evidence and in good condition. — G. 0. Day, 
F.E.S., Knutsford. October ^rd, 1904. 

Lepidoptera Ar Castle Moreton. — Daring the last week in July 
and first fortnight in August, both light and sugar proved fairly good, 
but since then both have proved almost total failures, the latter, 
however, more so than the former, as, occasionally, solitary specimens 
have come to light in the house. With regard to particular species, 

* Varadrina owrpheas, never a common species here, has been commoner 
than usual, whilst Litkosia grheola and Abi'axas ynmidariata have been 
unusually abundant, and, among the latter, were a few nice aberrations.. 
I have had two specimens of Ayrim convolvuli brought to me, one of 
which was taken in a dairy at the beginning of September, the other in 
a bed-room at the end of the month. — (Rev.) E. C. Dobree Pox, M.x4l., 
Castle Moreton, Tewkesbury. October 6tk, 1904. 

Scarcity op lepidoptera at Deal. — During August I spent a short 
time at Deal, but collecting Avas poor. I sugared on the sandhills and 
took only the commonest Noctuids, and not a great number of these. 
I did not see a single x'^grotid of any kind, Avhich seems remarkable, 
although, doubtless, I v^as too late for most of them. I saw tAv^o C alias 
edma on the cliffs betAveen Deal and Dover, but the day Avas too windy 
to be good for butterflies. Polyommatus corydon Avas w’-orn out, and 
Polyommatm hellaryns (adonis) had not arrived. There were a few 
larvje of Sesia stellatarmn to be found by careful searching, although I 
obseiwed a great absence of the larvae of the common Sphingids; I 
saAv where one larva of Sphimc Uynstri had been, but, with that excep- 
tion, I saAv no others of any kind, although I searched many salloAv- 
bushes Avhich ought to have produced Smerinthm ocellata, — A. 
Mera, 79, Capel Road, Forest Gate. October Vlth, 1904. 

Scarcity of larv.e in the Ghislehurst district. — The season 
in this district is closing as unsatisfactorily as it opened. Many 
of the larvae of the commoner Lithocolletids and Nepticulids, Avhich 
one expects to obtain just now in hundreds, are only to be found in 
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very small quantities after a long and careful search. Autumnal 
macro larvse have also been very scarce, except those of Mawestra 
persicariae^ which have proved a perfect pest in gardens, where no plant, 
shrub, or tree — except evergreens — has escaped their ravages. — B. A. 
Bower, Chislehurst. October 2l6‘«, 1904. 

Autumnal emergence of Cbrura fueoula and abundance of Plusia 
GA^TT VTA . — I have done so little entomological work this season that I 
have no matters of interest to note. Out of a brood of Centra furcula 
that was sleeved out, two imagines emerged in September. I have 
worked a little for autumnal larvae in the Norfolk Broads, but have 
not been successful, nor am I quite certain what the few I have still 
feeding are, but hope to have something to say of them if I get them 
through. PliiHiG (jantma is unusuallj^ abundant here just now, and is 
very busy among my crocuses whenever the sun shines. — E, A. 
Bowles, M.A., Waltham Gross. October 24f/t, 1904. 

Aglais urticje chased and captured by w’’agtatl. — At the end of 
July and the beginning of August, this year, I was spending a part of 
my holiday at Watchet, in north Somerset. One of my favourite 
walks w’as along the derelict mineral railway, to the Brendons, through 
very pretty scenery, and, no doubt, entomologically, one of the best 
collecting- grounds of the district. On August 1st, my son and I made 
an extended exploration of this Brendon railway. When w^e were 
passing near Cleeve Abbey, we noticed in front of us two birds 
assiduouslj’ pursuing a butterfly, which was dodging and doubling 
about to elude them. We got as close as we could wuthout unduly 
disturbing the birds, and found that they were wagtails. One bird 
practically abandoned the pursuit, but the other was most persistent, 
and, at last, knocked the butterfly down, but failed to capture it. Upon 
our going forw^ard to ascertain the species it rose and flew wdth a 
somew^hat w^eak flight. The bird at once followed, at first behind, then 
by the side of the butterfly and level wnth it, then it curved round in 
front of it, as if to stop it, but at once dived down under and success- 
fully caught it by the body. We stood still to watch the process 
further, and saw the bird fly to the iron rail and at once knock ofl* 
the wings. Apparently the body was eaten as we only found the 
wings. We identified the species as Atjlah urticae. There are one or 
two points which struck me as being particularly interesting. The 
bird’s flight, instead of being in the customary straight or somewhat 
curved line, Tvas in a very intricate curve, and evidently made with a 
very deflnite purpose in view, which was the seizure of the solid body 
part of the insect and the avoidance of the wings. This very definite 
method used by the bird proves that it was not a mere attack brought 
on by curiosity, but the result of experience, which had taught it that 
the body and not the wings was the desired tit-bit. Most field- 
entomologists have repeatedly met with detached wings of butterflies 
and moths. So far as my experience goes, if they are injured it is not 
by marginal gaps from pieces torn out, apparently by the beaks of 
birds, but by slits from the base caused by the violent rupture when the 
body was eaten. The suggestion seems to be that the gaps in the 
margins are mainly caused during the education of the more or less 
young birds, and that older birds, having learned where the eatable 
part is, as a rule go direct for it, yet, however, often hustling and 
snapping at the intended victim to disable it. — H. J. Turner, P.E.S., 
98, Drakefell Road, Hatcham. Octobet' 28th, 1904, 
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Eupithecl\ innotata, Hen., m the Isle of Wight and North 
Devon. — I had the pleasure of breeding, on June 29th last, a specimen 
of this very rare (or overlooked) British species, from a larva taken on 
mugwort {Artemisia milrjaris), not far from Sandown, the previous 
September. It was obtained in exactly the same way as were those 
taken by Hellins, at Exeter, being beaten out in company with a few 
E, absinthiata and E, castiffata, w-hen I was working for E, succenturiata, 
and I supposed it (the larva) to be a variety of the first-named. By a 
curious coincidence, my friend and fellow- worker at “pug ” larvae, Mr. 
J. Gardner, has also bred a single K, imiotata this season from an 
unknown larva taken near Brendon, north Devon, when we were collect- 
ing together last August. His larva was on a less orthodox foodplant, 
namely, Crepis virens, but, as the imago is most certainly either E. 
imiotata or E.fraxinata, I think we are quite safe in recording it as 
the former — the larva of which has been observed on various flowers 
abroad. — Louis B. Prout. November 18th, 1904. 

SiREX juvencus in LANCASHIRE. — Another good insect captured by 
Mr. Sopp, and sent to me with the Z. caerulea mentioned antea, p. 267, 
was a splendid $ of the above species. — Oscar Whittaker, 39, 
Clarendon Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. November Idth, 1904. 


:iSiOTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARYiE, &c. 

Preservation of colour of green larv^. — ^In reply to your cor- 
respondent Mr. Bell {ayitea, p. 268) asking for information on the pre- 
servation of green colours in preserved larvse, the following methods I 
have found to answer very well. Some larvas turn more yellow than 
others after being rolled, due to the green colour being supplied by the 
internal organs, or the foodplant. When such is the case the green 
can be renewed with the aid of a fine dry green powder, poured into 
the larva by the glass-tube which holds it during the stoving operation; 
this process is greatly assisted by using a fine wire to help the powder 
through the aperture, which is often very^ small. When the larva is 
quite filled up with powder, a little methylated spirit should be poured 
down the tube to make the powder find its way into all the corners. 
Another method, and one which I find even more successful than the 
above, is to preserve and stove the larva, and, while warm, run a little 
paraffin-w^ax between the glass-tube and the anal segment ; this is to 
prevent the dye coming out on the external surface. A filler, such as 
one uses with a fountain-pen, should then be taken, and as much colour 
(liquid dye) as will fill the larva, poured down the glass-tube, holding 
the larva on end so as to make it run to the head. Allow this to 
remain for a minute or two, then drain ofi:. This can be most easily done 
by making a small hole in the spinneret below the mouth and gently 
blowing down the tube. Care should be taken to hold a piece of blotting- 
paper to the hole to catch any liquid which otherwise may run over 
the larva. Replace in stove for a few seconds to dry. This method 
works well for larvae having an uniform green ground colour with no 
heavy lines or markings. For those which have, I prefer the following 
method : Roll out and stove as before, wax the anal end, and, while still 
warm, apply the colour externally by the aid of a fine camel-hair pencil, 
taking care not to run over any surface not requiring colouring, replace 
in stove and dry. Use the colours under strength, and repeat until 
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you get required shade. To ensure success in colouring larvae use 
methylated spirit in place of water. This will dissolve, or partially 
dissolve, any ordinary aniline dye. A few points worth noting are . 
Always kiJl in spirits and leave larvae in as long as possible. Roll out 
and insert on tube, then inflate to required size, leave for a minute or 
two, then immerse in spirits until needed. This last process, to 
remove any substance which may have collected on the skin, and also 
to take out all possible water. Stove quickly whenever possible, and 
only use your dyes after the stoving operation. By using methylated 
spirit throughout, your specimens will have a nice velvety and smooth 
appearance, free from any greasiness and glossiness ; also, the spirit 
leaves the surface much better, and gives the colour a good hold of the 
skin. A faint wash of green colour over the ventral surface of almost 
every larva greatly improves the general appearance of the specimens. 
If Mr. Bell follows the above methods he will find that greens can be 
done very well and life-like. Maybe some other reader can further 
assist in the matter of showing how to preserve the green colours which 
are so fleeting under the action of heat. — David Rosie, 163, Hamp- 
stead Road, Ben well Grove, Newcastle. 

Notes on Pyg^era anachoreta. Fare. — From pupae obtained 
from the Rhine district, imagines emerged on June 27th, probably 
early in the morning. Pairing was obtained readily the same evening, 
moths remaining tn cop. until thenight of the 28th, when they separated, 
and the ? s commenced egg-laying almost immediately. Egg. — 
The egg, w'hich is flat at the base and well rounded, is, when first laid, 
of a bright purple colour. After a day or so it turns reddish -purple, 
and is crossed by two transverse bands of a paler colour. These bands 
have their origin close together on the circumference of the egg, but 
separate soon, circling round the apex and coming near each other 
again on the opposite margin. The general appearance, at a casual 
glance, is that of a horseshoe-like mark. Later on, the egg turns again 
purple, the bands become indistinct, and, just before emergence, it is 
of an uniform dull black. Larva. — The first larva emerged on July 
9bh, and fed up extremely rapidly on Salix capraea, the whole larval 
stage lasting, on an average, from 28 to 30 days. The young larva? 
lived in colonies between two spun-together leaves. Later on, however, 
probably owing to confined quarters, they fed free, only drawing leaves 
together w^hen about to shed their skins. B'int instar : The" young 
larv^ have a round black head. The body is light chocolate-brown, 
covered sparsely with fine hairs. The broad, greyish, dorsal band is 
interrupted on the 4th and 11th segments by the usual black patches 
and contains three fine stripes of the same colour as the body. Second 
imtar (First moult July 15th) : Head as before ; body deeper chocolate, 
dorsal band more distinctly yellow, inclined to orange on last segment ; 
black patches slightly elevated, stripes as before. Bordering the dorsal 
band is a row of yellow tubercles more distinct on anterior segments. There 
are also slight traces of yellow markings laterally. Bordering the black 
patch on the 4th segment is a small, white, oblique dash. Tklrd imtar 
(moulted July 19th) : Head round, shiny black; the colour of the body is 
still deeper brown ; dorsal band light yellow with much more prominent 
black patches, the anterior one having, on the outside margin on both 
sides, a small white dot, almost in same line with the bordering row 
of tubercles. These are now orange in colour, and, on the first two 
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segments and the posterior one, in connection with the lateral rows, 
give the appearance of a transverse band across segment. The two 
lateral rows of tubercles are quite distinct, of an orange colour, the 
lower row tending to crescent shape ; prolegs black ; underside of the 
general body colour. Fourth instar (moulted July 24th and 25th): Very 
similar to last stage. The velvety-black spots are more raised and each 
contains two very small orange tubercles, corresponding in position with 
those of the dorsal row^s. These are now bordered externally by a row of 
black spots. The three stripes in dorsal band are very distinct, and so 
precisely similar to the body colour that, at this stage, one almost gets 
the impression of four yellow dorsal stripes, instead of brown stripes on 
a yelio'w band. The central stripe is bordered by a row of small orange 
tubercles, slightly posterior to the outer rows of tubercles. Lateral 
tubercles as before, the upper row being preceded b}" slight black dashes. 
Fifth instar (moulted July 29th to July 81st) : Head black, covered with 
fine yellowish hairs ; body bluish-black, with traces of black dots and 
dashes- The dorsal band is much lighter in colour, and the black 
stripes are much interrupted. The main difierenee from the preceding 
stage IS found in the velvety patches of the 4th and 11th segments, 
'which have become deep red, and have, further, been partially sub- 
divided, so that each now presents the appearance of t'wo conical tufts 
arising from a common base. The ap)6x of the tufts is tipped -with 
orange. Tubercles as before. The row of black spots bordering dorsal 
tubercles much increased in size. As the larva approaches full size, 
there is a great tendency towards indistinctness of marking. Pupation. 
— The first larva spun up on August 5th, the majority followed suit on 
the 8th and 9th, and the final stragglers fed on until the 12tb. Actual 
pupation occurred in from two to three days. The 'web is of a brownish 
colour, differing from that of P. pitjra in this respect, in which species it 
is quite white. Pupa. — The pupa itself is reddish-brown, much suffused 
wuth black. Thorax and wing-cases deep black. — J. McDunnough, 
Berlin, W,, Motzstr. 6. Septembe) ISth, 1904. 

Life -HISTORY of Phryxus livornica. — Dr. Chapman’s suggestions 
{antea, pp. 270-1) that the shallow’ dent in the side of the egg-shell of 
Phryxus livornica, that he received from me, is not the result of an 
accident, and that the small fragment of another egg-shell may have 
reiDresented the w’hole remains of the three other eggs that came into 
my possession, are both correct. My friend, Major Robertson, when 
writing his note {antea, p. 271), clearly misunderstood the editorial 
note {a7itea, p. 240). The Editor did not suggest that “a life- 
history ” was desired, but merely that “ descriptions of the 
egg and first two instars ” w’ere badly wanted to complete our 
kiiowdedge of the life-history. Major Eobertsou, although his 
larva “ died young,” had, therefore, as good an opportunity as my- 
self of supplying descriptions of the egg (which I know" he possessed), 
the first larval instar, and, unless all his larvae died in their Jirst skin, 
the second instar also. Fortunately, how^ever, after learning from Mr. 
Tutt’s FaL Hist, Brit, Ley., vol. iv., that our knowledge was so in- 
complete, I made detailed notes on the life-history, and hope to publish 
these presently, unless it turns out that Dr. Crallan, who very kindly 
sent me my four ova, and made, I believe, various notes himself, has 
something better to offer. — Eustace R. Bankes, M.A,, Norden, Corfe 
Castle. November 1th, 1904. 
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Eggs of Lepidopteka. — O n June 1st Mr. Sloper sent some butterfly 
eggs from Aigle. Unfortunately, by the time Mr. Tiitt had received 
them and forwarded them to me (June 5th) they had hatched. The 
only notes that could be made were as follows : — 

Ciipido sebnis , — Three empty shells — two broken too much for 
description — laid on calyx of a bud (indeterminable). The perfect 
shell broken by emergence of larva at end opposite to micropyle. 
Ovum — circular, viewed from above — flattened from above down- 
wards like shallow band-box. Vertical axis *Bnim., horizontal axis 
•525mm. Surface honey-combed, giving a rough tuberculated appear- 
ance on edge. About four fove^e to T5mm. Micropyle considerably 
depressed — in a basin, with very fine reticulations at the bottom. 
Diameter •075mm. — circular, with rough edge from reticulations of 
surface. [Note by Mr. Sloper stating that these were laid on 
May 31st.] 

Celias' hjjale. — Examined — half ovum, empty shell, pale straw- 
coloured — flask-shaped without neck. Vertical axis l*35mm., hori- 
zontal axis — at apex •15mm., at middle •525mm., at base -BTSmm. 
By calculation from part — 8 vertical lines from apex to base, about 
•15mm. apart, united by fine transverse lines, parallel and regular, 
about five lines in each -lomm. [Too much broken for further 
description. Note by Mr. Sloper says that it was laid on the morning 
of June Istj . — W. S. Biding, M.D., Buckerell Lodge, Honiton. 
June 1904. 

Sati/yus Jiermione , — The egg is almost a sphere of just over 1mm. 
in diameter. Actually the height is greater than the horizontal 
diameter, and there is a narrowing upwards above the equator that is 
just detectable. Height 1-lmm., width l’05mm., base hardly flattened. 
There are 22 vertical ribs, secondary ribs are too faint to be detected 
if they exist. The ribs are not very sharp, the furrows are smooth and 
regular, and about 0-024mm. deep. The micropylar area has various 
wavy ridges smaller than the ribs, but happens to be somewhat obscured 
by scales, etc. The surface of the egg is dull opaque, and of a dirty 
yellowish chalky tint. [ $ captured at Aix-les-Bains, August 23rd, 
1900, described September 4th, 1900.] 

Addalia strhjaria , — Of typical Geometrid form. Length •48mm., 
width *34mm., thickness •26mm. at thick end, •2mm. at thin end, as 
to^ the width, or rather the outline when looking down on the egg, the 
widest part is rather nearer the small end, whence the outline is a 
regular curve, towards the large end it does not narrow so rapidly, and 
the end is rather flatter. Bemarkable from the boldness and knobbed 
character nf the ribs, the longitudinal ribs are about 20 in number 
with little or no anastomosis. Each rib is separated from its neighbour 
by a distinct groove faintly marked by secondary ribs. The secondary ribs 
are, however, strongly illustrated by each having on the primary rib a 
distinct knob or mammilla, of which there are 15 or 16 on the length 
of the rib. At the thick end, and similarly, but less strongly, at the 
small end, these mammillae are very large. The arrangement is not 
dissimilar to that on the egg of A, immorata^ vis., arranged in an engine- 
turned pattern. Above the last knob on a rib, the next knob occurs in an 
interspace (supposing the line of the rib continued) the next alternate 
again with these, so that they are arranged on a square pattern, to the 
extent of four or five rows, centrally they are smaller, more irregular 
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and subside to a sort of net'work. The larger outer knobs are hemis- 
pherical projections, with minute apical processes, the knobs have a 
faint square network connecting them. Micropyle not made out. The 
colour 3S orange with red spots. [Eggs laid August 23rd, 1900, by ^ 
taken at x\ix-les-Bains, described September 4th, 1900.] — T. k. 
Chapman, 


(irURRENT NOTES. 

In the Societm Kntomolof/ica, xix., p. 115, Neuburger describes a 
new variety of Acidalia immutata from the Lebanon mountains. He 
names it var. synacata. 

We greatly regret to note the death of Mr. John IV. Carter, of 
Bradford, recently. Mr. Carter has been an almost lifelong lepi- 
dopterist, and was 76 years of age at the time of his decease. 

At a recent meeting of the Entomological Society of London, Dr. 
T. A. Chapman exhibited for Mr. Hugh Main, a specimen of Arctia 
caja, bred this year, which he said was a teratological specimen such 
as he had never seen or met with, or, so far as he could recollect at 
the moment, had ever heard or read of. The insect had a three-fold 
hindwing on the left side, not three wings of more or less imperfect 
development, as is not a very rare malformation, but the wing was at 
first glance a normal wing, and, so far as the costa was concerned, was 
apparently quite normal. Immediately below the costa, however, the 
wing divided into three layers, each of which was apparently a normal 
wing so far as form, colour, and markings went, but which, when the 
insect was alive, were so closely applied to each other as to look like 
one normal wing, till, by blowing between them or in some other way, 
they were separated. The larval and pupal skins bad not been pre- 
served with it. Mr. Main was placing the specimen in the teratological 
collection in the British Museum, South Kensington. 

On the evening of November 10th a party of entomologists was 
invited by Mr. H. Rowland Brown, one of the popular Secretaries 
of the Entomological Society of London, and Mr. A. H. Jones, 
the newly-appointed Treasurer, to dine with them at the Savage 
Club. Among those present were Professor E. B. Poulton, Dr. P. 
Dixey, Lieut.- Colonel C. T. Bingham, Colonel J. W. Yerbury, the 
Rev. F. D. Morice, Commander J. J. Walker, Messrs. M. Burr, 
A. J. Chitty, J. Collin, H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe, H. H. G. J. 
Druce, M. Jacoby, A, H. Jones, W. Lucas, J. W. Tutt, and G. H. 
Yerrall. The bonds of good fellowship existing between the Fellows 
of the Entomological Society have possibly never been so marked as at 
the present time, and the suppers given by the members of the Ento- 
mological Club, and occasional dinners by the leading Fellows, 
must do much to promote a sympathetic and friendly feeling among 
those who, working at the same subject, and sometimes holding 
diametrically opposite opinions, learn to respect each other’s point 
of view, and criticise fairly and without acerbity the work of those 
who may differ widely from them. Besides which, such meetings 
encourage the formation of personal friendships betw^een men of 
similar tastes and pursuits, which must go far to push on the scientific 
study of our subject, by a friendly combination of labour, or by 
the free interchange of opinion and criticism during the time that 
work is in hand, and before publication takes place. An excellent 
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dinner was served, and, thanks to the hosts, a most happy and enjoy- 
able evening was spent. 

Miss Mary E . Murtfeldt gives (Can, xxxvi., p. 334) an account 

oi Eucnaemidophorm rhododactylus found on roses in the gardens around 
St. Louis, U.S. A. She seems to accept it without question as an intro- 
duced species, and adds the remarkable statement to her description 
of the pupa, that it is held in position by a fine thoracic band. 
Alucitid pupsB do not have, we think, thoracic bands. 

At the meeting of the Entomological Society of London, held on 
November 2nd, 1904, Mr. J. E. Collin exhibited a specimen of Platy- 
phora lubbocki, Verr., a species of Phoridae parasitic upon ants. 
No specimen has been recorded since the one originally bred by 
Lord Avebury in 1875, and described for him by Mr. G. H. Verrall in 
the Journal of the Linnean Society for 1877. The example exhibited 
w^as caught by Dr. Wood of Tarrington, Hereford, at Stokes Wood, on 
July 6th, 1904. 

At the same meeting, Mr. J, Edwards sent for exhibition three 
specimens of Bayous lutosus, GylL, one found by himself on Wretham 
Heath, Norfolk, on August 4th, 1900 — the first authentic British 
example — and two taken in the same locality by Mr. Thouless, on May 
22nd, 1903 ; also Bayous ylahriostris, Herbst, from Camber, Sussex, 
for comparison. 

At the same meeting Dr. T. A. Chapman exhibited bred specimens 
of Eastula (Epayoye, Hb. ?) hyerana, Mill., from larvae taken at Hyeres 
last March, and said that the fact that the pale forms only have hitherto 
been known, whereas of those bred nearly half are dark, suggests either 
that really very few specimens are in collections — which is the most 
probable case — or that melanism is now affecting the species. The 
larv« are not uncommon at Hyeres. Before he bred the species this 
year, a single dark specimen only was known, viz.^ one taken by Lord 
Walsingham at Gibraltar, named by him in MSS. marginata^ in doubt 
whether it was a var. of hyerana^ or a new species. H. hyerana lives in 
Asphodehis microcarpus, and is interestingly parallel to, but very different 
from, Tortrix unicolorana, Dup., which feeds in various species of 
asphodels, to which its ravages are beneficial, unlike the havoc caused 
by R. hyerana. The latter, after spinning its cocoon in April, moults 
into an jestivating form of larva, of much the same colour as the 
moth, this aestivating larva eats the cast larval skin, except the head, 
which it puts on one side and covers with some further silk. It 
remains quiescent all summer and pupates in July, August, or Sep- 
tember, emerging a few weeks later. The larva? of Xanthandrus 
comtiis eat the larvae (of which a number usually occur on one plant), 
following them into their tubes and burrows when the larva gives them 
a chance. As the fly emerges in April and May, it must have an 
alternative way of living over to its next brood, as it is unlikely the flies 
live till late autumn, but as to the possibility of this he had no know- 
ledge. Mr. J. W. Tutt remarked that the variation presented by the 
yellow type and leaden form of this species found a parallel in the 
variation common to the Lithosiids. The fact of a larva, having 
reached its full development, moulting without further feeding before 
pupation, had only been observed by him in connection with some of 
the Psychid larvae, and the double moult at the end of the larval life 
was, therefore, very remarkable. 
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Heliop^i-tbes gibbus'. . 
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melina 
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Helocerms 


.. 190 

nana 
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biniaculatus 
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Helopliorus brevipalpis 
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Eryx ater 
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Heterocerus britannicus 


.. 263 
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Galeruca 
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.. 90 

pomonse . . 
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rugulipenne 
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viburni 
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81 
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Galerucmse . . 
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caneseens . . 
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cribriceps . . 
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Geodromicus nigrita 
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.. 263 

Georyssus pygmaus 
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deformis . . 
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Geotrupes pyrenaeus 
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depressa . . 
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sylvaticus 
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.. 136 

vemalis 
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eremita . . 
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Glyptina 
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Gnatboncus 
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eximia 
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rotundatus 
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perexigua . . 


.. 263 

Grypidius equiseti . . 
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picipes 


.. 263 

Gymnetron melanarius 
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Gymnusa variegata. . 
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puberula . . 
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Gynandromorpba affinis . . 
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.. 205 
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Gyrinus minutus . . 
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Halacritus 
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pusillus . . 
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rufipes 
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Oealea eastanea 
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latipennis . . 
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Oeiiina bederas 

.. 310 
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. . 79 

Paebylopus . . 

.,190 

Pachyta cerambyoiformis . . . , 136 

PeBderns ealigatus . . 

. . 245 , 326 

littoralis . . 

..325 

Paraeymus .. 

..190 

nigroseneus 

.. 325 

Paramecosoma melanocepbalum. , 18 

Parnus auriculatus. . 

. . 79 

prolifericornis 

. . 79 

Paromalus flavicornis 

..206 

Patrobus assimilis . . 

..246 

Pediacus dermestoides 

..326 

Pelobius tardus 

..245 

Pentaphyius testaceus 

30, 205 

Peritelus griseus •. 

. . 150 

Pbeedon armoracise 

.. 81, 326 

betulse 

. . 81 

tumidulus, . 

. . 81 

veronicsB , . 

, . 81 
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Phalaeridae 190 

Pliilontlius 136 

corvinus 136 

debilis 136 

fuscus 90 

nigritulus 204, 290 

politus 325 

trossulus 204, 290 

varms 325 

var, bimaculatus . . . . 324 

ventralis 79 

vernalis . * 136 

Philydrus 190 

Phyllodecta oavifrons . . . . 81 

hannoverana 81 

laticoUis . . . . . . . . 81 

vitellinee . . . . . . . . 244 

vulgatissima 80 

Phyllopertha bortieola . . . . 246 

Phyllotreta serea 82 

crucifersB 82 

diademata 82 

flexuosa . . . . . . . . 83 

pseciloceras 82 

punetulata 82 

Pbytobius waltoni 326 

Phytodecta pallida . . . . . . 81 

Phytophaga 80' 

Pbytosus nigriventris vm\ . . 30 

Picnodis 87 

Pissodes notatus 326 

pini 18 

Pityophagus ferrugineus .. .. 136 

Plagiogonus arenarius . . . . 325 

Platystethus cornutus , . 206, 326 

Plectroscelis concinna . . 244, 325 

Piegaderus dissectus . . . . 206 

Podabrus alpinus . . . . . . 246 

Polydrusus micans 246 

planifrons . . .. .. 205, 291 

pterygomalis 206 

Prionus coriarius 326 

Pselapbidse 190 

PsyUiodes attenuata . . . . 324 

cuprea . . . . . . . , 83 

cyanoptera 83 

herbacea 83 

luridipennis 83 

napi 244 

Pterostichus madidus . . 90, 324 

minor 135 

strenuus 246 

vitreus . . . . . . . . 246 

Ptilinus pectinioornis . . . . 310 

Ptilium brevieolle 263 

PtineUa britannica 263 

Ptinidium kraatzi 263 

Ptinus 30 

tectus .. .. .. ..30 

Ptomaphagus 190 

Quedius maurorufus . , . . 80 

mesomeiinus 326 

mierops 206 

nigriceps 325 
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rufipes 

..325 1 

seitus 

.. 206 

semiseneus 

..79 

ventralis .. 

90, 206, 325 

Rhagium bifasciatum 

. . . . 246 

inquisitor . . 

. . 244 

Rbagonycba limbata 

. . . . 20o 

Rbantus adspersus . . 

205, 290, 291 

bistriatus .. 

. . . - 245 

grapii 

.. 245, 246 

Rbinosimus planbostris 

. . . . 244 

Rbizobius litura 

. . 244 

Rbizopbagus 

.. 190, 261 

bipustulatus 

..261 

depressus . . 

..261 

dispar 

.. 244, 261 

ferrugineus 

90, 261 

perf oratus . . 

.. 244, 261 

Rbyncbites auratus 

.. 205, 291 

baccbus . . 

.. 205, 291 

sericeus . . 

. . 135 

Rybaxis 

. . 190 

Salpingus seratus . . 

. . 263 

Saprinus 

. . 190 

maritimus 

. . 190 

virescens . . 

. . 325 

Scapbisoma agaricinum 

246, 261 

Sciapbilus muricatus 

. . 244 

Scolytus 

. . 310 

destructor.. 

. . 310, 311 

multistriatus 

. . 310, 311 

Scopseus sulcicoUis 

.. 136 

Soraptia dubia 

.. 205, 291 

Scydmsenidse 

..190 

Scydmasnus collaais 

..79 

power! 

.. 263 

Scymnus 

..29 

limonii 

.,29 

muisanti . . 

.. 29 

redtenbacberi 

. . 29 

Sibinia primata 

. . 324 

Silpba 

. . 260 

atrata var, brunnea 

. . 260 

subrotundata 

. . 31 

tboracica . . 

. . 246, 260 

SilpbidfiB 

. . 190 

Silusa rubiginosa . . 

.. 90 

Sinodendron cylindricum 

. . 246 

Sitaris muralis 

. . 30 

Soronia grisea 

. . 90 

punctatissima 

. . 90 

Spbseroderma eardui 

. . 83 

rubidum . . 

. . 83 

testaceum . . 

. . 83 

Stapbylinus ceesareus 

. . 326 

latebricola 

. . 79 

stercorarius 

. . 326 

Stenus bifoveolatus. . 

. , 79 

bignttatus . . 

. . 206 

bimaculatus 

. . 206 

binotatus .. 

, , 206 

bipunctatus 

. . 206 

eanalioulatus 

. . 326 
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exiguus 263 

geniculatus 326 

impressus 79 

kiesenwetteri 263 

nitidiusculus . . . . . . 79 

oscillator . . . . . . . • 263 

paganus . . . . . . . . 79 

pallitarsus 80 

pubescens.. .. .. ..79 

similis .. .. .. •• 825 

subaeneus 325 

tarsalis 79, 206 

Stereocorynes truneorum . . 151, 206 

Stichoglossa semirufa . . . . 205 

Stilicus affinis . . . . . . 18 

subtilis 325 

Stomis pumicatus . . . . . . 310 

Strangalia 4-fasciata . . . . 326 

Strophosomus capitatus . . . . 244 

eoryli . . . . . . . . 244 

Subcoccinella 24-punctata . . . . 79 

Symbiotes latus 310 

Synaptus filiformis. . .. .. 206 

Syncalypta hirsuta . , . . . . 263 

Synchita juglandis . . . . . . 326 

Tachinus collaris 18 

rufipes 90 

Tachyporus chvysomelinns . . 90 

burner osus . . . . 207, 325 

bypnorum 79 

obtusus var. nitidicollis . . . . 79 

Tacbypus flavipes 206 

Tacbys parvulus . . . . 245, 326 

Taebyusa constricta . . . . 206 

flavitarsis . . 206 

scitula 206 

umbratica 206 

Tanymecus palliatus . . . . 206 

Tapbria nivalis 325 

Tapinotus sellatus . . , . 205, 291 

Telepborus 246 

bicolor 325 

figuratus 79, 246 

lividuB 325 

nigricans 79 

obscurus 246 

paludosus 79, 2^6 

Tenebrioides mauritanious . . 262 

Tetratoma desmaresti . . . . 263 

Tetropium castaneum . . . . 29 

fuscum 29, 220 

Tbalycra serieea 90 

Tbamiarsea cinnamomea . , 90, 326 

bospita 90 

Theodosia 31 

Tbyamis 81 

abdominalis 82 

absintbii . . . . . . . . 81 

aeruginosa 82 

atra . . , . . . . , 81 

atriceps 82 

atricilla 82 

brunnea 81, 82 

easfcanea 81, 82 
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.. 82 

var. collaris 


.. 82 

distinguenda 

. . 

., 82 

echii 


.. 81 

exoleta 


.. 82 

femoralis . . 


.. 82 

f erruginea . . 

. . 

.. 82 

flavicornis . . 

. , 

82 

var. fuscicollis . . 


.. 82 

fnscula 

. . 

.. 81 

gracilis 

. . 

.. 82 

juncicola . . 


.. 82 

IsBvis 


.. 82 

var. luetator . . 

, . 

.. 82 

lurida 

, . 

81, 82 

var. fuscicollis . . 

, . 

.. 244 

medicaginis 


.. 82 

melanocephala . . 


.. 82 

menthsB . . 


.. 82 

nigrofasciata 


.. 82 

obliterata . . 


.. 81 

parvula 

. . 

.. 81 

patruelis . . 


.. 82 

pellueida . . 


.. 82 

var. poweri 

. . 

.. 82 

pratensis . . 

. . 

.. 82 

pulex 

. . 

.. 81 

pusilla 

. . 

.. 82 

reiohei 

, , 

.. 82 

rubiginosa 

, . 

.. 82 

succinea . . 

1 ,. 

.. 82 

■wafcerhousei 

, , 

.. 82 

Timarcha . . 

, , 

.. 81 

goettingensis 


.. 81 

violaceonigra 


.. 81 

Tiresias serra 

, . 

.. 310 

Tomicus laricis 


.. 262 

Trachys troglodytes 


,. 326 

Trechus minutus . . 


.. 325 

rivularis . . 

, , 

.. 30 

TriboUum confusum 


.. 136 

Trichopterygidse 


,, 190 

Trichopteryx angusta 


.. 263 

championis 


.. 263 

fratercula . . 

. . 

.. 263 

obscsena . . 


.. 263. 

Triphyllus suturalis 


136, 310 

Triplax senea 

, . 

244, 261 

russica 

, , 

.. 260 

Trogophloeus 

, , 

.. 136 

elongatulus 


.. 326 

fuliginosus 

. , 

.. 206 

Tropiphorus mereurialis 


.. 150 

obtusus . . 


78, 136 

tomentosus 


.. 78 

TJlema 


.. 81 

Xantholinus longiventria 


.. 325 

Xyleborus dryographus 

•• 

.. 90 

Zcnusa 

• • 

.. 190 

CRUSTACEA. 

varians, Hippolyte . . 

.. 191 
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DIPTERA. 


alma, Lispoeephala 57 

annulatus, Theobaldia (Culex) . . 57 

Anopheles 58, 218 

Anthomyidae .. .. 57, 327 

Aphaniptera 57 

Asareina . . . . . . . . 57 

Asilids •• 141 

aurantiaca, Callimyia . . . . 57 

Blepliaroeeridse . . . . . . 58 

bicolor, Clunio 57 

Bombylidae 57 

costalis, Anopheles 218 

Culex.. .. .. .. : 218 

Culieidae 57, 58 

Diptera-Pupipara 58 

dorsalis, Grabhamia (Culex) . . 57 

Empididae 58 

formicarum, Phora. , .. 161, 162 

fugax, Exorista (Parexorista) . . 57 

funestus, Anopheles . . . . 218 

Geomyza .57 

Glossina 58 

gi-ossa, Exorista 57 

Grabhamia 57 

Heteroneuridae 57 

Hippoboscidae 58 

Hydrotaea 57, 827 

longimana, Tanypeza . . . . 112 

lubboeki, Platyphora . . . . 341 

lusitanicus, Chamaesyrphus . . 57 

marmorata, Aricia . . . . . . 57 

minutissimus, Pachygaster . . 57 

Mulio . . . . . . . . 57 

Muscidaa Acalypterae . . . . 57 

nigrifrons, Loxocera . . . . 57 

nigripes, Culex 57 

Phora 161, 162 

Phoridaa . , . . . . . , 341 

pulchripalpis, Grabhamia (Culex) 57 
Pulicidae 57 

riparia, Ephydra 58 

rufiventris, Sciara 57 

Seiarinae 58 

sordidellus, Chironomus (Ortho- 

eladius) 57 

Stegomyia 218 

sylvae, Culex 57 

Tabanidse 58 

Tachinidse 57 
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ternatus, Dilophus 112 

terriei, Culex 57 

Theobaldia . . 57 

tricolor, Coenosia 57 

ulicis, Asphondylia 57 

variegata, Phortiea (Amiota) . . 57 

viduella, Agathomyia . . • • 57 

vittata, Chyliza 112 

wankowickzi, Callimyia . . . . 57 


HEMIPTERA. 

Aphides 192 

caerulea, Zicrona . . . . 267, 336 

Cicadas 192 

Coecidse 156 

Hemiptera-Heteroptera .. .. 192 

Hemiptera-Homoptera . . . . 192 

HYMENOPTERA. 


Bombus 

162, 326 

Hymenoptera-Aculeata 

., 192 

Icbneumonidse 

110, 111 

juvencus, Sirex 

.. 336 

lucorum, Bombus . . 

.. 326 

muscorum, Bombus 

.. 326 

niger, Lasius 

.. 161 

perniciosus, Hoplismenus . . 

.. Ill 

rufa, Formica 

.. 301 

rufa, Vespa 

.. 90 

Tricboptera 

.. 192 

LEPIDOPTERA 


abietaria, Boarmia . . 

.. 208 

abietella, Dioryctria (Phycis) 

23, 294 

abjeeta, Mamestra . . 

.. 295 

abruptaria, Hemeropbila . . 

102, 166 

absyntbiata, Eupitbecia . . 

295, 336 

acacifie, Tbecla 

305, 306 


acanthodaetyla, Amblyptilia (Pla- 
typtilia) 47, 84, 104, 134, 191, 

239, 240, 295, 296 

aceris, Apatela 242 

Aeherontia . . 7, 10, 46, 75, 76, 329 

achilleas, Antoocera 143, 146, 149 

aehine, Pararge 97 

Acidaliidae 285 

actroa, Satyrus 14, 97, 98, 99, 113, 

147, 331, 332 
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actaeon, Thymelicus (Adopsea) 23, 

85, 143 

adippe, Argynnis 16, 17, 26, 36, 

97, 100, 114, 124, 143, 146, 

148, 306, 307 
admetus, Polyommatus ,.92,93, 143 

adusta, Hadena 334 

advena (Aplecta), Mamestra . . 243 
adyte var. (euryale), Erebia . . 13 

segeria (egeria), Pararge 143, 221, 293 
segon, Plebeius (Rusticus) 26, 98, 

149, 298 

aello, Oeneis . . 35, 101, 331 

asscularia, Anisopteryx 102, 159, 360 
sethiops, Erebia 16, 49, 99, 105, 

146, 148, 149, 298 
affinitata, Emmelesia . . 26, 240 

agathina, Agi'otis . . 51, 104, 240, 264 
aglaia, Argynnis 15, 16, 26, 36, 97, 

105, 114, 116, 125, 140, 143, 

146, 149, 271, 306, 307, 332 
albescens var. (ypsilon), Peri- 
droma . . . . . . . • 167 

albicillata, Melanthia . . . . 299 

albifrontella, Elachista . . . . 106 

albipuncta, Leucania . . . . 253 

alborivulalis, Pyrausta . . 125, 144 

albula ah. (paniphilus) , Cceno- 

nympha 216 

alcese, Carcharodus . . . . 221 

alchemillata, Emmelesia . . 299, 833 

alcipbron var. (gordius), Cbryso- 
pbanus 36, 97, 126, 140, 143, 

172, 331 

alcon, Lycsena . . . .14, 99, 307 

alcyone, Hipparchia 113, 147, 148, 331 
alecto tw. (glacialis), Erebia .. 101 
alexanor, Papilio . . . . 68, 69 

alexis (icarus), Polyomniatns 13, 

16, 105, 129, 233 

alfacarelluB ah. (pratellns), Cram- 

bus 144 

allous var. (astrarche), Polyom- 

matus *105, 307 

alni, Joebesera (Acronyeta) . . 244 
alniaria (autumnaria), Ennomos. . 297 
alpina var. (argus), Rusticus 13, 14 
alpina ah. (astrarcbe), Plebeius . . 332 
alpina (=hyperborea), Pacbnobia 209 

alpinata, Psodos 305 

alpinellus, Crambus . . 104, 295 

alsoides var. (minima), Cupido 13, 14 

alsus (minima), Cupido . . 13, 14 

alternata, Maoaria (Larentia) 26, 285 
altbsese, Carebarodus ..15,97, 161 
Alueitides . . . . . . . . 83 

alveus, Syriebtbus (Hesperia) 15, 

16, 36, 37, 99, 100, 147, 148, 

149, 806 

alyssumata, Aeidalia . . 286, 287 

amanda, Polyommatus . . . . 97 

amataria, Timandra . . . . 242 

amathusia, Brentbis 13, 36, 97, 

98, 99, 105, 149, 305, 306, 307 
ambigua, Caradrina . . , . 294 
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ambigualis, Scoparia . . 51, 144 

Amblyptiliidi . . . . . . 157 

Ambulieinee . . 6, 7, 8, 10, 75, 77 

Ambulicines 46 

Ampelopbaga 78 

ampbidamas, Cbrysophanus 16, 171 
amyntor, Ceratomia . . . . 47 

anacboreta, Pygaera . . , - 337 

anastomosis (obfascata), Gnopbos 216 
andromedse, Hesperia . . . . 14 

angustella, Pbalacropterix. . .. 67 

angustiorana, Batodes (Capua) . . 107 
annexa var. (ypsiion), Peridroma 166 
Antbrocera . . . . . . . . 6 

antiopa, Buvanessa 85, 100, 143, 

157, 161, 195, 221, 293 
antiqna, Orgyia . . 88, 271, 327 

apiciaiia, Epione 101 

apollimis, Doritis 194 

apollo, Parnassius 13, 16, 36, 37, 

99, 105, 126, 143, 146, 148, 

267, 306, 307, 332 

applana, Depressaria . . . , 102 

approximata var, (fuliginosa), 
Pbragmatobia .. ..63,64, 65 

aprilina, Agriopis .. ..23,27, 334 

arcania, Cosnonympba 105, 142, 

143, 306, 307, 308, 331 

arcanoides, Coenonympba. . .. 308 

arcua ab. (aiexis), Polyoinmatus . . 16 
ardesepennella, Ooleophora . . 131 
areola (lithorbiza), Xylocampa . . 210 

arethusa, Satyrus 143 

argiades, Everes . . . . 140, 143 

argillacea al). (castanea), Noctua . . 253 
argillacea ah. (favicolor), Leucania 253 
argiolus, Cyaniris 87, 97, 113, 


140, 143, 157,161,210, 241, 

264, 329 

argus, Rusticus (Plebeius) 13, 14, 

98, 100, 105, 143, 149, 313, 314 

argyrana. Coccyx 241 

argyrognomon (=: argus), Rusticus 149 
argyrognomon, Rusticus (Plebeius) 

98, 100, 149 

arion, Lycssna 13, 22, 26, 36, 97, 98, 

99, 100, 105, 143, 147, 294, 307, 331 
aristsBus var. (semele), Hipparchia 98 
arundinis, Pbragmatoecia . . 154, 189 

arundinis, Nonagria . . . . 294 

artemisiella, Coleopbora . . . . 131 

asellaria, Aeidalia ,. .. 286, 287 

Asemanopborse .. 75, 77 

asiliforme, iSgeria . . . . 144, 154 

asterias, Papilio . . 315, 316, 317 

asteris, Cucuilia 107 

astrarehe, Polyommatus . .15, 36, 

100, 105, 143, 148, 149, 293, 

298, 306, 307, 332 
atalanta, Pyrameis . . 22,41, 102, 

143, 148, 157, 195, 295 

Atemnora 78 

athalia, Melitssa 12, 17, 105, 

126, 143, 306, 307, 330 
Athroolopba— Eurranthis . . 285, 286 
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atomaria, Ematurga (Eidonia) 87, 

106, 147, 210, 222, 285, 286, 

289, 298 

atra, Pbalacropterix , . . . 67 

atrata (cbsaropbyllata), Tanagra 

87, 128, 148, 285 

atropos, Manduea (Acberontia^ 39, 

74, 137, 138, 139, 199, 235, 269, 329 

augur, Noctua 242 

aurantiaria, Hybernia 102, 212 

aureatella, Mieropteryx 240, 241, 265 
aurelia, Melitsea . . . . . . 307 

aureola, Lithosia 240 

auriflua (similis), Portbesia . . 242 
aurifrontella, Spuleria . . . . 130 

aurita, Setina . . 37, 147, 148 

auiinia, Melitsea 15, 26, 37, 99, 

101, 161, 331 

aurolimbata, Orgyia 87, 143, 198, 271 

auroraria, Hyiia 298 

ausonia ah. (belia), Anthocbaris . . 213 

australis var. (aleese), Carebarodus 221 

austriaealis, Pyrausta . . . . 144 

autumnaria, Ennomos . . 28, 297 

aversata, Aeidalia . . . . 51, 166 

axillaria, Pseudoterpna . . . . 286 

badiana, Argyrolepia . . . . 107 

badiata, Antiolea . . 159, 239, 241 

badiipennella, Coleopbora. . 34, 132 

bajularia, Phorodesma . . . . 103 

balearica var. (pamphilus), Coeno- 

nympha 222 

baliodactyla, Aciptiiia . . 155, 164 

ballus, Tbestor 160, 213, 254, 277, 

284, 329 

I baia, Noctua 25 

batis, Thyatira . . 26, 294, 333 

baton, Polyommatus 36, 87, 100, 

105, 143, 147, 160 
bejarensis var. (stygne), Erebia . . 125 
belia, Anthocbaris 35, 161, 213, 

293, 329, 330 

bellargus, Polyommatus 105, 143, 

148, 149, 221, 298, 306, 334 
bellidice var. (daplidice), Pontia .. 221 
bennetii, Agdistis 159, 164, 241, 

265, 295, 296 
berberata, Anticlea . . . . 147, 148 

berisalensis, Melitsea . . . . 17 

bertrami (paUidactyla), Platyptilia 

84, 159, 164, 296 

betulfls, ZephyruB 148 

betularia, Amphidasys 6, 49, 166, 

204, 242, 332 
bicolora, Microdonta . . . . 189 

bicoloria, Mania 313 

bieuspis, Harpyia 195 

bidentata, Gonodontis (Odonto- 
pera) . . . . 102, 166, 219 

bieti var. (parthenie), Melitsea . . 302 
bilineata, Larentia (Camptogram- 
ma) . . . . 285, 286, 333 

bilunana, Peedxsca 50 

bilunaria, Selenia 289 
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bioeellata ab, (pamphilus), Coeno- 

nympha . . 216 

bipunctaria, Eubolia . . . . 20 

bipunetidaetylus (a), Mimseseoptilus 
(Stenoptilia) 103, 155, 156, 164, 299 
bipupiilata ah. (dorus), Coeno- 
nympha . . . . . . . . 216 

bipupiilata ah. (parthenie), Melitsea 302 

bistortata, Teplirosia 6, 27, 241, 242 

bivirgse nZ/. (psi), Trieena .. .. 203 

blanda, Caradrina . . . - . . 22 

Boarmiidaa 285 
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157, 195, 264, 306, 307, 330 
cardui, Pyrameis 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 

36, 41, 83, 102, 107, 143, 

, 214, 268, 295, 297, 306 

i earmelita, Odontosia (Ptilodon, 
Lophopteryx) 154, 189, 208, 265, 266 
carniolica, Anthrocera 146, 148, 331 
earnus a5. (velleda), Hepialus .. 332 
carpinata, Lobophora . . 210, 264 

earpini (pavonia), Saturnia ^ .. 161 

carthami, Syricbthus(Hesperia)143, 

147, 331 


boetiea (us), Lampides 85, 143, 297 
bcetlea var. (althseffi), Careharodus 15 
borealis var. (fuliginosa), Phrag- 
matobia . . , - 62, 63, 66, 247 

boreata, Gbeimatobia . . - . 212 

braebydaetylus, Pselnophorus . . 191 

bractea, Plusia 334 

brassicse, Mamestra . . . . 162 

brassicas, Pieris 20, 22, 102, 143, 

221, 264, 293, 295, 297, 306, 329 

briseis, Saijyrus . . . . 124, 143 

brumata, Gbeimatobia . . 50, 103 

brunnea var. (doriiis), Cbryso- 

phanus 13 

brunneata, Eidonia . . 37, 149 

bryoniffi var. (napi), Pieris 13, 105, 332 
bucephala, Phalera. . .. 106,243 

cacalisB, Hesperia 14, 16, 99, 101, 

306, 308, 331 
caeca ah. (pamphilus), Coenonympha 216 
cfiecilia ah. (manto), Erebia . . 16 

csecodromus ah. (tyndarus), Erebia 16 
cselibaria, Cataseia (Gnopnos) . . 122 
CiPruleo-suffusaaft. (lysimon), Poly- 
ommatus . , . . , . . . 52 

csesiata, Larentia . . . . 37, 333 

ctespititiella, Coleophora .. 130, 153 

caia, Arctia 27, 143, 243, 264, 340 
calabra, Ebodostrophia . . 285, 287 

c-album, Polygonia 36, 113, 147, 

157, 306, 330 

callidice, Pieris 14, 15, 16, 35, 99, 

101, 331 

callunse var. (quereus), Lasioeampa 

314, 332 

eallunaria var. (satyrata), Eupitb- 

ecia 333 

eambrica (-ria), Yenusia 166, 302, 333 
camelina, Odontosia (Ptilodon, 
Lophopteryx) . . 102, 243, 266 

Camilla, Limenitis 15, 97, 143, 214, 

293, 306, 331 

cana, Catoptria 20 

eanalensis, Heterogyna . . 88, 143 

caniola, Litbosia 153 

Cannes, Nonagria ., ,, ..24 

caprseana, Pentbina . . . . 296 

capsincola, Diantbcecia . . . . 22 

eaptiuncula, Pbothedes . . . , 298 

capucina ah. (eristana), Peronea 

145, 146 

cardamines, Eucblog 20, 22, 105, 


I Cassandra var. (polyxena), Thais 
I 160, 218, 329 

cassentiniellus, Crambus , . . . 144 

cassinea (sphinx), Asteroscopus . . 208 
cassiope var. (epipbron), Erebia 

99, 100, 331 

castanea, Noctua . . 253, 264, 333 

castigata, Eupitbeeia . . . . 336 

castrensis, Malacosoma 107, 195, 223 
eataleuca var. (lacbesis), Melanargia 


140, 143 

Cataseia = Gnopbos (in part) 121, 122 
catax, Lachneis . . . . 88, 143 

cecropia, Platysamia . . . . 316 

ceierella, Gelecbia . . . . . . 104 

eelerio, Hippotion (Tberetra) 77, 199 

celtis, Libytbea 213 

centaureata, Eupitbeeia . . . . 295 

Ceratomia . . . . . . . . 77 

cerisyi, Thais 194 

ceronus ah. (bellargus), Polyom- 
1 matus . . . . . . . . 221 

! cerri var. (ilicis), Theda . . 140, 143 

certata, Tripbosa 25 

eerussellus, Crambus . . . . 144 

cervinata, Eubolia 106 

cespitalis, Pyrausta. . .. 144, 222 

cespitis, Luperina . . 26, 51, 101, 269 
ceto, Erebia 13, 14, 37, 98, 149, 

307, 331 

cbeeropbyllata (atrata), Tanagra . . 87 

ebamomiUae, Cucullia . . . . 243 

chaonia, Drymonia. . . . 23, 208 

Cbarissa = Hyposcotis .. ..122 

cbenopodiata, Ortholitba . . . . 286 

cbenopodii, Hadena . . . . 295 

chi, Polia 166, 334 

cblamydulabs, Nola . . . . 161 

eblorodippe var. (adippe), Argyn- 


Cbcerocampa 46 

Obcerocampides . . . . 75, 77 

Cboerocampina 77 

Cboeroeampinse . . 9, 45, 77, 78 
ebristi, Erebia . . . . 13, 14, 99 

ebrysidiformis, -dSgeria . . . . 153 

ebrysitis, Plusia . . 101, 243, 298 

Cbrysoclista=Spuleria ,, .. 130 

ebrysorrboea, Euproetis (Portbesia) 

143, 163 

einctaria, Boarmia 240 

einerea, Agrotis 154 

cinnamomeana, Tortrix . . , . 296 
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cinsia, Melitsea 105, 149, 161, 293, 

’ 306, 307 

ciree, Satyius .. • • 

cirsii var. (alveus), Hesperia 15, 99 

clarki ah. (comes), Tripbsena 1, 2, 

3, 4, 5 

elathrata, Strenia . . 20, 147 , 305 

cleodoxa var. (adippe), 

17, 100 

Cleopatra, Gonepteryx 161, 213, 

221, 293, 330 

Cleorodes=Boarmia (in part) •* 285 
__ /;■« -riovfA 285. 286 
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126, 139, 143, 147,306,307, 329 

crategi, Triehiura . . 2®’ ||| 

crenulata, Gnopbos ^ • • ’ * 

crepuscularia, Tepbrosia . . .<• 

cribrum, Eulepia (Emyclia) 14| 

crinaUs, Herminia . . ■ • 

eiistana, Peronea . . 1^5, 146 

oristatdla, Buooulatnx .. •• isu 

croeealis, Ebulea .. *• • * 

cruda, Tseniocampa • • 

cucubali, Diantboeoia •• •• 

cucullatella, Nola . . • • ’ ' 

culmellus, Crambus • • • • 

curtisii ab. (comes), Tripbrona 1 , 

2, 3, 4, 5, 3dd 

Cyclopbora=Zonosoina .. .*285 

cygnipennella, Elacbista .. • • 1^9 

cyllarus, Nomiades 87,143,157, 161 
cyiiipiformis (asilif orme) , -Egem 

cynosbana, Pentbina . • • * 

eyntbia, Helitsea .. ..15,99, 100 

eytisaria (pruinata), Pseudoterpna 
(Pborodesma) .. 140,141, 286 

dablii, Noctua . . * * _ 

d«aon, 149 !’s05, 307 

daphne, Argynnis 97 

( Dapbnis .. ooV ^ 

; ®apMice,Pieris Igo’, 332 

i Darapsa . . • • . { * ^ 

darwiniana var. (arcania), Cceno- 
5 nympba .. .. lOo, 307, 331 

Dasycbiia . • • • ^qq 

1 deaurana, Lozopera . • lol, 9^ 

decolorata, Emmelesia .. 10o» ^^9 

2 defoliaria, Hybernia 22, 50, 212, 243 

9 degreyana, Eupceoilia .. ” 

0 Deidamia . . • • • • “70 

Deilepbila .. 

e deione, Melitsea .. •• • • 

delius, Parnassius 13, 15, 35, 36, 99 


v»j.cutuuca=- Ajuaii.juu.iai 1 

Cleta=Acidalia (in part) .. 285, 286 c 

c-nigrum, Noctua 2^4 

Cocytius ^ 

eognatella, Yponomeuta .. •• ^^2 < 

Coleopbora . . . • * • 1®^ ^ 

comma, Leucania 243 

comma, PampMa 15, 36, 37, 99, ' 

100, 101, 148, 149, 306 - 

comes, Tripbssna 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 22, 333 
Comib88na= Pborodesma .. •• 285 

comitata, Pelnrga 295 

comparana, Peronea . . • • 296 

confusalis, Nola . . 25, 241, 264, 296 

conigera, Leucania 269 

conjugella, Argyrestbia . . . • 296 

consequa ah. (comes), Tiipbsena 2, 4 

conspersa, Diantboecla . . • • 243 

conspicua, Agrotis . . . • ; • 143 

constricta ab. (sordidata), Larentia 216 
constrictata, Eupitheeia . . . • 299 

contigua, Hadena . . • • 26, 106 

contiguaria, Eupitheeia . . • • 147 

eon versa, Catocala 143 

couversaria ab. (repandata), Boar- 
mia . . • • • • 26, 265 

convolvuli, Agrius 76, 107, 199, 235, 

243, 244, 266, 269, 295, 384 
cordula var. (actasa), Satyi’us 14, 97, 

98, 99, 113, 147, 331, 332 
corinna, Coenonympba . . 308, 309 

coronata, Eupitheeia . • . . 20 

coronillaria, Pseudoterpna (Pboro- 
desma) .. ..140, 141,285, 286 

coronillaria var. (pruinata), Pseu- 
doterpna (Pborodesma) . . • • 286 

corsicaria, Pseudoterpna (Pborodes- 
ma) .. .. .. .‘286 

cortioalis, Hypotia 1^1 

corticea, Agrotis . . 26, 209, 243 

corticeUa, Tinea 106 

corydon, Polyommatus 13, 15, 16, 

21, 37, 97, 98, 99, 100, 105, 

114, 124, 140, 143, 147, 148, 

149, 268, 294, 307, 329, 334 
corylata, Cidaria . . _ . * • . 25 

cosmodaetyla, Amblyptilia • • 295 
cosmopborana, Coccyx . . • • 50 

eossus, Cossus .. ..25,54,177 

costana, Tortrix 50 

GOSteUa, Gelecbia . . ^ • . “ 106 

orabroniformis, Troebilium . . 106 

cratffigella, Sarrotbripa . . . . 106 

cratffigi, Aporia 35, 36, 99, 105, 


dentina, Hadena 143 

depressella, Depressana .. .. 10/ 

derasa, Gonopbora . . • • ^6, 

derivata, Anticlea . % *. • • 

deserteUa, Bryotropba .. . • 106 

deversaria, Acidalia - . 286, -87 

dia, Brentbis . . 167, 307, 331 

dictsea, Leiocampa . . •• “ 

dictseoides, Leiocampa .. lOL ^ 0 / 

dictynna, Melitsea , . 98, 99, 105, 

didyma, Apamea .. 

didyma, Melitsea 12, 97, 113, 124, 

143, 146, 148, 306, 329, 330 

diffinis, Gelecbia 106 

I Dilopbonota a* 77 

Dilopbonoticse .. •• 0 , it 

: diluoidaria, Catascia 233 
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diluta, Asphalia 101 

dilutaria, Acidalia . . . . 28(5, 287 

diiutata, Oporabia 50 

dipsaeea, Heliothis 103 

discoidaria, Heliothea . . 285, 289 

dispar, Chiysophanus . . . . 97 

distans, Oxyptiliis 103, 156, 164, 191 
ditrapezium, Noctua . . . . 209 

Dolba 76 

domestica, Bryotropha . . . . 106 

dorainula, Callimorpha 103, 147 

157, 158, 241 
donzelii, Polyommatus 15, 149, 332 
dorilis, Chrysophanus 13, 15, 98, 

105, 168, 294, 306 

dorsana, Stigmonota .. 242 

dorus, Ctenonympha 302, 308, 309 

dotata, Cidaria .. .. 21, 242 

doubleday aria var. (betularia), 
Amphidasys , . 49, 204, 242, 332 
dromus ab. (tyndariis), Erebia . . 16 

dryas, Satvrus (Enodia) 16, 100, 

142, 143, 267 
dubia, Orgvia . . . . . . 196 

dubitalis, Seoparia 144 

dubitata, Triphosa . . . . . . 27 

dumetata, Sciadion (Gnophos) . . 122 
diiplaris, Cymatopbora ..22,26, 333 
dysodea, Hadena 143 

ectypa uh. (pallens), Leueania . . 253 
edusa, Coiias 22, 23, 35, 36, 87, 

100, 142, 172, 221, 266, 268, 

294, 293, 329, 330, 334 
egea, Polygonia . . . . . . 214 

egeria, Pararge 139, 143, 148, 161, 

221, 241, 264, 293, 306 
eleus r«/‘. (phlceas), Heodes 167, 

168, 169, 170 
eiinguaria, CrocalUs . . . . 243 

elocata, Catocala 143 

elpenor, Eumorpba (Pergesa) 50, 

77, 199, 236 

elutata, Hypsipetes. . .. 299,333 

emarginata, Acidalia , . . . 22 

epiphron, Erebia 16, 37, 99, 100, 

143, 194, 299, 331 

epistygne, Erebia 48 

eriese, Orgyia , . . . . . 88 

erieetaria, Emmelesia . . . . 333 

erieetaria (plumaria), Seiidosema 

19, 147 

erinnys ah. (gorge), Erebia 15, 16 
eriphyle, Erebia . . . . 13, 126 

eris var. (niobe), Argynnis 15, 97, 

98, 100, 105, 143, 307 
eros, Polyommatus.. 14, 15, 99, 101 
eseberi, Polyommatus 14, 98, 108, 306 
etheria (pboebe), Melitsea .. 17 

etrusearia var. (glaucinaria), 

Gnopbos 288 

eumedon, Polyommatus 97, 100, 

105, 147, 149 

euphenoides, Eucbloe 87, 143, 160, 

213, 293, 329, 330 
eupborbiffi, Hyles 78, 127, 195, 199, 235 
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eupborbise, Arctomyscis . . . . 333 

euphrosyne, Breutliis 13, 16, 17, 

87, 99, 105, 142, 143, 149, 

213, 264, 306, 307 
euryale, Erebia 13, 16, 36, 100, 

105, 148, 149, 194, 306 
eurybia var. (bippotboS), Chryso- 
pbanus .. .. ..13,98, 99 

Euryglottis . . . • • • • . 76 

evias, Erebia 87, 124, 125, 126, 143 

exantbemaria, Cabera . . . . 299 

exclamationis, Agrotis . . . . 243 

exigua, Laphygma 55 

exoleta, Calocampa . . . . 27 

expallidata, Eupitliecia . . . . 294 

extensa (atropos), Manduca .. 139 


exulans, Anthrocera 


..35,36, 188 


fabrieiana, Xylopoda (Simcetbis) 

20, 

fagella, Diurnea 

fagi, Stauropus . . 154, 189, 

falcataria (falcula), Platypteryx 

(Falcaria) 22, 

famula, Fidonia . . 85, 285, 286, 
farinalis, Pyralis . . 
farreni, Cataplectica 
fascelinellus, Crambus . . 104, 

fasciaria, Ellopia . . 53, 285, 

fasciata, Arctia . . . . 140, 

favicolor, Leueania 252, 253, 254, 
ferreti var, (damon), Polyommatus 
ferrugalis, Pyralis . . 
ferrugata (spadicearia), Larentia 
(Coremia) . . . . 20, 

ferruginella, Blabopbanes . . 
fervida var. (fuliginosa), Phragma- 
tobia . . . . . . 65, 

festiva, Noctua 

filipendultE, Antbrocera 113, 154, 
189, 830, 

fimbria, Triphosna . . . . 102, 

flammealis, Bndotricha . . 
flava (thaumas), Papilio (Thymeli- 

cus) 

flava var. (comma), Pampbila 
flava var. (griseola), Lithosia 
flava (thaumas), Adopsea . . 
flavago, Citria . . . . . . 

flavaUs, Pyralis 

flavicincta, Polia 

flavicornis, Aspbalia . . 102, 

flavida «&. (fuliginosa), Pbragma- 
tobia 

fiavidior var. (simplonia), Antbo- 
ebaris 

flavofaseiata ab. (grossulariata). 

Abraxas 

fluctuosa, Cymatopbora . . 
fluviata. Camptogramma . . 
foenella, Bpbippipbora 
forsterana, Tortrix . . 
fractifasciana, Eriopsela . . 
franconiea, Malacosoma , . 88, 

fraxinata, Eupitliecia 
fritillum, Hesperia (Syrichtbus) 14, 
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fueiformis, Hemaris . . . . 330 

fuliginosa, Phragmatobia 53, 58, 

62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 114, 

161, 176, 177, 223, 224, 243, 

247, 264, 315 
fulla (cinxia), Melitsea. . .. 306 

fulva, Tapinostoia 51 

fulvago, Gitria . . . . . . 102 

fumata, Acidalia . . . . . . 298 

furcata (sordidata), Hydriomena.. 216 
fui'catellus, Crambus . . . . 299 

furcula, Cerura 335 

furvata, Sciadion (Gnophos) . . 122 

fusca, Pygm®na 36 

fuscedinella, Coleopbora 32, 132, 

152, 153 

fuscovenosa, Acidalia . . . . 286 

fuscoviridella, Glyphipteryx 102, 130 

fuscula, Erastria . . . . . . 26 

fuscus (pterodactyla) , Mimseseop- 
tilus (Stenoptilia) 84,144,155, 164 

galactodacfcyla, Aciptilia . . 159, 164 

galathea, Melanargia 23, 26, 85, 

98, 100, 105, 114, 146, 148, 

292, 306, 307 
galiata, Larentia . . . . . . 285 

gallii, Celerio . . 77, 199, 267 

gamma, Plusia 24, 41, 42, 48, 107, 

209, 211, 266, 335 
geminipuQcta, Nonagria . . . . 23 

Geometra= Larentia .. 304 

Geometrides .. .. 284, 285 

geryon, Adscita .,143, 154, 188, 332 
glabraria, Cieora (Oleorodes) . . 23 
glacialis, Erebia 14, 15, 16, 99, 100, 101 
glareosa, Noctua . . . . ‘ 833, 334 

glauea, Hadena . - . . 50, 210 

glaucata, Drepana 243 

glaucinaria, Hyposcotis (Gnophos) 

121, 122, 288 
globulariae, Ehagades . . . . 208 

glyphica, Euclidia 143 

gnapbalii, Cncullia 266 | 

goante, Erebia 15, 16, 37, 98, 100, I 
147, 149, 193, 267 | 
gonodaetyla, Platyptilia 84, 159, 164, 241 j 

gonostigma, Orgyia 241 I 

gordius var, (alciphron), Ghryso- 
phanusSe, 97, 126, 140, 143, 172, 331 i 
gorge, Erebia 14, 15. 16, 99, 100, 331 I 
gothica, IsBniocampa 158, 160, 213, 239 i 

Gracilariides 153 1 

gracilis, Tseniocampa . . 210, 213 I 

graminis, Gharseas . . . . 26, 333 i 

grandsevana, Ephippiphora . . 49 | 

grisea-diluta ah. (populi), Amorpha 248 ; 
grisea (pinastri), Hyloicus .. 247 j 
grisea ah. eUvar. (jurtina), Epine- 
phele .. •’ .. 15, 16 

grisea ah. (comes), Triphsena 2, 4, 5 

grisea-fusca ah. (comes), Triphsena 

2,4, 5 

griseaiis, Zanclognatba . . . . 106 

griseola, Lithosia 188, 207, 265, 334 
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! grossulariata, Abraxas 219, 220, 243, 

I 295, 301, 334 

grotiana, Dichelia 20 

gryphipennella, Coleopbora . . 106 
i guinardaria (scopariata), Eupi- 

tbecia 288 

i gmiipiana ( = gumpinana) , Peronea 

145, 146 

gumpinana ah. (cristana), Peronea 

145, 146 

Hsemorrhagia (Hemorrbagia) 77, 78 
balteres ah. (mnemosyne, Parnas- 

sius 52 

baworthii, Celsena 333 

hectus, Hepialus . . . . 154, 332 

heliceaft. (edusa), Colias 35, 37, 172, 330 
hemerobiella, Coleopbora.. 32, 152 

beparata, Eupisteria . . , . 106 

bera, Callimorpba . . 114, 148, 267 

berbana (lacunana), Sencoris . . 20 

berbida, Aplecta . . . . 294, 334 

I berminata, Diplodoma . . . . 106 

bermione, Satyrus 12, 14, 97, 99, 

' 113, 161, 214, 339 

Herse 76 

beterodactyla, Oxyptilus . . 155, 164 

Heterogynis . . . . . . . . 87 

biera, Pararge .. ..13,17,105 

bippocastanaria, Pacbycnemia 243, 285 
bippocrepidis (stepbensi), Antbro- 

cera 154 

bippotboS, Cbrysopbanus 13, 36, 

37, 97, 98, 99, 105, 126, 143, 

149, 171, 172, 306, 307, 331 

Hippotion 77 

birtaria, Biston 158 

bispana var. (corydon), Polyom- 
matus . . . . 124, 140, 143 

bispana rar. (evias), Erebia .. 143 
bispana var. (stygne), Erebia . . 143 
bispidaria, Nyssia . . . . 77, 243 

bispulla var. (jurtina), Biainephele 17 
bolosericeata (dilutaria), Acidalia 

286, 287 

bumiliata, Acidalia . . . . 286 

bumuli, Hepialus . . . . . . 298 

byale, Colias 87, 105, 113, 114, 

143, 148, 266, 268, 269, 306, 

307, 329, 339 

byalinalis, Botys 20 

byemana, Tortricodes . . . . 102 

byerana, Tortrix . . . . 161, 341 

bygiffia ah. (antiopa), Euvanessa. . 221 
bylas, Polyommatus 13, 36, 97, 99, 

100, 105, 124, 143, 148, 149, 

306, 307 

Hyloicus 76 

byperanthus, Enodia (Apbantopus) 

21, 26, 36, 113, 143, 306, 307 
byperborea,Pacbnobia(Agrotis) 209, 216 
bypopblseas, Heodes 169, 170, 171 

Hyposcotis = Gnophos .. .. 122 

ianira (jurtina), Epinepbele 15, 16, 

17, 21, 26, 36, 97, 114, 129, 
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143, 146, 148, 268, 298, 307 
iapygia, Melanargia . . . . 143 

iberica vai'. (montanata), Larentia 288 
ibipennella, Coleophora . . . . 131 

icarus, Polyommatus 113, 114 129, 

143, 148, 221, 233, 268, 294, 

298, 306, 307 
ichneumoniformis, ^geria , . 189 
ictericana, Sphaleroptera (Sphsero- 

campa) 107 

ida, Epinepbele . . . . 139, 143 

idonsBa var. (ypsilon), Peridroma 166 
ilia, Apatura . . . . 98, 195 

ilieifolia, Gastropacha . . . . 195 

ilicis, Achnoeampa 143 

ilieis, Theda 88, 97, 140, 143, 148, 306 

imbutata, Carsia 298 

imitaria, Acidalia . . . . . . 242 

iramaculata ah. (rap©), Pieris 157, 221 
immaculata ah. (rubi), Caliophrys 222 
immanata, Gidaria . . . . 27, 333 

immorata, Acidalia 339 

immutata, Acidalia . . . . 340 

impudens, Leaeania . . 22, 195 

impura, Leucania . . 21, 243, 252, 269 
impluviata, Hypsipetes . . . . 210 

indigata, Eupitheeia . . . . 51 

infausta, Aglaope . . . . 87, 143 

innotata, Eupitheeia 285, 286, 336 

ino, Breiithis . . . . 149, 306 

inornata, Acidalia . . . . 22, 287 

instabilis, T©nioeampa . . 102, 213 

inter] ecta, Triph©na . . . . 20 

interjectaria (fuscovenosa), Acidalia 286 
intermedia a5. (favicolorj, Leucania 253 
intermedia ah. (meg©ra), Pararge 222 
intermedia (fuliginosa), Phrag* 
matobia . . . . 62, 63, 64, 67 

intermedia-flavida ah. (fuliginosa), 
Phragmatobia . . . . . , 64 

intermedia-marginata var. (fuli- 
ginosa), Phragmatobia . . . . 62 

intermedia-typiea ah. (favieolor), 

Leucania .. 253 

intermedialis var. (eespi tails), 

Pyrausta 222 

internana, Stigmonota . . . . 106 

inteiTogationis, Plusia . . 37, 334 

io, Vanessa 16, 22, 97, 102, 146, 

157, 161, 195, 264, 295 
iolas, Lycffina . . . . . . 98 

iota, Plusia . . 243 

iphis, Coenonympha . . . . 306 

iris, Apatura .. ,.26,97, 147 

irriguata, Eupitheeia . . . . 240 

iiTorella, Endrosa (Setina) 143, 153 
isis var. (pales), Brenthis . . 14, 16 

isodactyla, Platyptilia 84, 155, 164 
isogrammata (aria), Eupitheeia 20, 295 

jacobffi©, Euehelia 271 

janira {i>ee jurtina), Epinephele . . 
jasius, Charaxes . . . . 160, 213 

juncieolella, Coleophora . . . . 131 

jurtina (janira) Epinephele 15, 16, 
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17, 21, 26, 36, 97, 114, 129, 

143, 146, 148, 268, 298, 307 

lachesis, Melanargia 126, 140, 143 

lactearia, lodis 134 

lacunana (herbana), Serieoris .. 20 

Iffitus, Oxyptilus 144 

lanceolata ah. (jurtina), Epinephele 298 
lanestris, Lachneis . . . . 195, 209 

lappella, Parasia 106 

iappona, Erebial4, 15, 16, 99, 100, 331 

lapponaria, Nyssia 241 

Larentiides . . . . . . . . 285 

larieella, Coleophora 131, 241, 296 
lariciana, Hedya . . . . . . 296 

lariciata, Eupitheeia - . 241, 333 

lathonia, Argynnis (Issoria) 35, 

101, 113, 114, 143, 157, 216, 331 
lathyri var. (sinapis), Leptidia 
(Leucophasia) . . . . . . 221 

lathyrus, Hyles . . . . . . 127 

latreillii, Arctia 141 

lavaterse, Carcharodus (Spilothyrus) 

15, 143 

Leioptilus . . . . . . . . 84 

leporina, Aeronycta 22, 26, 243, 333 
leucophffia, Pachetra . . . . 225 

leucophearia, Hybernia . . 102, 212 

leucotera ah. (rap©), Pieris . . 221 

levana, Araschnia 169 

libatrix, Gonoptera 101 

lienigianus, Leioptilus 84, 106, 156, 

157, 158, 164, 296 
liehenaria, Cleora (Oleorides, 
Boarmia) .. 23, 241, 265, 285, 288 

lichenea, Epunda . . . . . . 211 

ligea, Brebia. . 15, 16, 36, 98, 99, 

105, 148, 194, 307, 330, 331 
ligniperda (cossus), Cossus 54, 89, 243 
ligula (Spadicea), Orrhodia 23, 51, 

102, 103 

ligustri, Sphinx 5, 199, 219, 266, 332, 334 
limitata, Ortholitha . . . . 286 

limosipennella, Coleophora 34, 132, 152 
linariata, Eupitheeia . . . . 295 

linearia, Ephyra . . . . . . 20 

lineata, Celerio 78 

lineola, Thyinelicus (Pamphilus, 
Hesperia) 14, 37, 100, 149, 296, 

308, 332 

lineolea, Coleophora . . 131, 153 

literalis, Diasemia 294 

lithargyria, Leucania 21, 22, 143, 

254, 269 

lithodactylus, Oidematophorus 

(Alucita) 156, 164 

lithorhiza, Xylocampa . . . . 210 

lithoxylea, Xylina 242 

litura, Anehocelis 334 

livia, Hypolyc©na 203 

livida, Amphipyra 195 

livorniea, Phryxus (Celerio) 78, 

188, 199, 209, 210, 211, 240, 

244, 267, 270,271,294, 311, 

312, 338 
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Iceflingiana, Dictyopteryx . . . . 102 

loewii (zophodactyliis), Stenoptilia 272 
lonicerae, Anthrocera 35, 143, 146, 

149, 330 

loreyi, Leueania 195 

lota, Orthosia . . . . . . 27 

lubricipeda, Spilosoma . . 223, 224 

lucilla, Xeptis 100 

lueina, Nemeobius . . 105, 143, 157 

luctuosa. Aeontia . . . . . . 143 

lunaria, Seienia . . . . 101, 296 

lunaris, Ophiusa . . ' . . . . 161 

lunosa, Ancboeelis 23 

lui’ideola, Lithosia . . . . . . 147 

lutarella, Lithosia . . . . . . 147 

lutea a &. (favieol or), Leueania .. 253 
lutea-typieaa&. (favicolor), Leueania 253 
lutealis, Scopula . . . . . . 20 

luteolaria, Acidalia.. .. 285, 286 

lutulenta, Epunda . . . . . . 297 

lyeaon, Epinephele 15, 97, 98, 146, 

148, 149 

lyehnitis, Oucullia . . . . ..50 

lycidas rar. (zepbyrus), Busticus 

14, 98 

lyllus var. (pampbilus), Ccenonyin- 

pba 105 

lysimon, Polyommatus .. 51, 52 

maebaon, Papilio 24, 50, 56, 105, 

107, 157, 161, 194, 213, 221, 

294, 306, 307, 316, 317, 331 
macilenta, Orthosia 23, 27, 102, 334 

Macroglossa 78 

Macroglossinse 77 

Macroglossum 78 

macularia (ata), Venilia .. 285, 288 

msera, Pararge (Satyrus) 35, 36, 

300, 111, 143, 147, 148, 149, 

306, 307, 329 

malvse, Syrichthus 20, 22, 26, 157, 

264, 306 

manto, Erebia . . 16, 37, 126, 307 

margaritata, Metroeampa . . . . 286 

marginaria, Hybernia 102, 106, 

160, 212, 239 

znarginata rar. (pampbilus), Coeno- 
nympba . . . . . . . . 222 

marginata, Lomaspilis . . 50, 299 

marginata ab. (fuliginosa), Pbrag- 

matobia 63, 64, 65 

marginata var. (hyerana), Hastula 341 
marginatus, Heliothis , . . . 26 

marginepunetata, Acidalia 285, 287 
maritima, Coleopbora . . , . 131 

maritima (ulvai), Senta .. 239, 295 

mai'itimella, Coleopbora . . . . 107 

matbem, Coenonympba . . . . 308 

maturna, Meltea .. .. ..12 

maura, Mania 243 

medesicaste var. (rumina), Thais 

160, 213, 329 
medusa, Erebia . . . . 306, 307 

megacepbala, Aoronycta .. .. 243 

Megacorma 76 
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megadaetyla, Alueita . . . . 84 

meg£era, Pararge 36, 56, 143, 148, 

157, 161, 221, 222, 264, 293, 306 
melampus, Erebia 16, 36, 37,98, 99, 

105, 149, 307, 331 
meianops, Nomiades 87, 143, 161, 329 
melanozonias (eomes), Tripbsena. . 1 

meleager, Polyommatus . . 15, 97 

mendiea, Spilosoma 53, 223, 224 
mentbastri, Spilosoma 223, 224, 243 
menyanthidis, Cuspidia (Pbaretra, 
Viminia) 23, 50, 164, 203, 211, 333 
meridionalis var. (fuliginosa), 
Phragmatobia . . . . 64, 66 

nierope var. (aurinia), Melitsea 14, 

15, 37, 99, 101, 331 
mesomelia, Cybosia (Lithosia) 22, 

153, 207, 240, 298 
meticulosa, Brotolomia . . . . 294 

Mimeeseoptilus 84 

mi, Euclidia 143 

microdaetyia, Leioptilus 84, 107, 

134, 164, 296 

miegii var. (virgauresB), Chryso- 
pbanus . . . . 126, 143, 172 

miniata, Miltoebrista . . . . 207 

minima, Cupido 101, 103, 105, 147, 

149, 293, 298, 306 
miniosaria, Enconista . . 285, 289 

mnemosyne, Parnassius 35, 52, 99, 330 
mnestra, Erebia 15, 37, 100, 193, 331 
moldavioa(ola), Acontiola . . .. 144 

molybdeola, Lithosia . . . . 188 

monaeba, Lymantria . . . . 207 

moneaunella, Pyropsyebe 67, 126, 144 
moneta, Plusia 132, 140, 211, 213, 243 
monodactylus, Pterophorus (Ma- 
rasmareba) 83, 134, 164, 191, 

214, 268 

monoglypha (polyodon), Xylopba- 
sia (Hadena) . . 51, 166, 243 

montanata, Larentia 285, 286, 288 
morpbeus, Caradrina21, 211, 242, 
j 243, 334 

I morpbeus, Heterox)terus 17, 142, 143 
j mucidaria, Hyposcotis (Gnopbos) 


121, 122 

multistrigaria, Larentia 102, 303, 

304, 305 

munda, Tseniocampa . . . . 102 

mundana, Nudaria 147, 264, 299 

munitata, Ooremia 333 

murieata, Hyria 26 

murina, Nudaria . . . . . . 143 

murinata, Eupisteria . . , . 26 

murinipennella, Coleopbora 130, 

131, 153, 241 
museella, Phalacropterix . , . . 67 

museerda, Lithosia. , .. 153, 207 

museiformis, ^geria . . 189, 208 

musculosa, Tapinostola . . . . 49 

myellus, Crambus 334 

myriese var. (eupborbiss), Aret- 
omyseis 333 


myrtillata(obfusoata), Gnopbos 121, 216 
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myrtilli, Anarta . . o6, 298, 834 


nanata, Eui^ithecla . . 298, 333 

nana rar, (aglaia), Argynnis . . 16 

napsea ah. (pales), Brenthis 16, 17, 99 
napLPierislS, 20, 35, 36, 105, 143, 

157, 241, 264, 299, 306, 332 
navarina ah. fatbalia), Melitae i . . 17 

nebulata ah. (multistrigaria), 
Larentia . . . . . . 303, 304 

nebiilata, Larentia 304 

nebulosa, Aplecta 166, 276, 204, 298, 328 
neglecta ah. (castanea), Noctua 253, 

264, 333 

Nepbehcte . . . . . . 46, 78 


neoridas, Erebia . . . . . . 126 

ncrii, Daplinis . . 37, 69, 199 

nerine. Erebia . . . . . . 193 

neuriea, Tapinostola (Noiiagda) 24, 49 
neustria, Malacosonia SS, 143, 242, 243 
nevadensi? ah. pipoUo), Paraassius 16 
iiictitans, Hydra^eia . . . . 107 

nigi’u, Epunda . . . . . . 23 

nigra ah. (bidentata), Gonodontis 219 
ni.qra ah. (comes), Triplicen?- 2, 4 

nigrescens ah. (comes), Tripbaina 

2, 3, 4, 5 

nigricfins, Agrotis . . ' . . . . 243 

nigrociiiata ab. (luligmosa), Phrag- 
matobia . . . . . . . . 62 

nigrofaseiaria, Aiiticlea . . , . 264 

nigroatriata ah. (straminea), Leu- 
caiiia . , . .Hi . . . . 253 

niobe, Argjmnis 15, 16, 36, 37, 97, 

98, 100, 105, 143, 146, 148. 

149, 306, 307 


nivescens car. (hylas), Polyom- 

matus 124 

norvegica car. (liyperborea) , Agro- 
tis (Paehnobiaf 216 

iiotata, Maearia . . . . 25, 106 

Notodonta . . . . . . . , 46 

nubceulosa, Petasia . . , . 153, 160 

nub liana, Sciaphila . . . . 102 

nubilata ah. (multistrigaria), La- 

re atia 303, 304 

nubilata ah. (multistrigaria), Laren- 
tia . . . . , • , . . . 304 

nupta, Catocala 102 

nympbsealis. Hydi’ocampa. - .. 26 


I 

I 


1 


i 


1 

I 


obiuseata (myrtillata) , Cataseia 
(Dasydia, Gnophos, Elophos) 

54, 121, 122, 216, 333 

obliterata, Eupisteria .. .. 50 

oblongata, Eiipitbecia . . . . 296 

obscura ?;«/*. (arion), Lyetena 13, 99 

obseura var. (eeto), Erebia .. 13 
obseurescens ah. (latbonia), Issoria 

(Argymiis) 216 i 

obscurata (aria), Hyposcotis (Bcia- ^ 
dion, Gnophos) , . 26, 122, 219 

obscurella, Elachista . . . . 130 ! 

obsolcta ab. (epiphron), Erebia .. 16 , 
obsoleta ah. (lavicolor), Leucania 253 
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obsoleta, Leucania . . . • 239, 295 

occulta, Aplecta 334 

oceultana, Pindisea . . - • 2^6 

ocellana, Depressaiia . . ^ . . 102 

ocellaris far. (euryale), Erebia .. 194 
ocellata, Melantbia (Larentia) 285, 

299, Sp 

ocellata, Smerinthus (Sphinx) 5, 6, 334 
ocellata ah. (pamphilus), Cceno- 


nympha - . . . • • ^ • • 222 

oehraeea a b. (euryale), Erebia .. 16 

oehrata, Acidalia . . . . 286, 287 

oehrearia, Aspilates . . 222 

oehrodaetyla, Platypfcilia 84, 155, 164 
ochroieuca, Eremobia . . . . 148 

oehroleucana, Penthina . . . . 102 

Odontosia (— Lophopieryx) 249, 265 
a^dipus, Cuenonympha .. 142, 143 

u?me, Erebia .. .. 105, 307 

(EiioebromidaJ . . . . . . 285 

olbiaria var. (multistrigaria), La- 
rentia . . . . 303, 304, 305 

oleraeea, Mamestra (Hadena) 242, 243 
olivaceella, Coleopbora . . . . 131 

olivata, Larentia . . . . . . 333 

omlssella, Graeilaria 107, 241, 296 

ononaria, Aplasta . . . . 134 


optilete, Polyommatus 15, 35, 37, 

98, 99, 101 

operaria, Cataseia (Gnoijhos) 121, 122 
ophiogramma, Apamea (Hadena) 

21, 243, 295 

orbitulus, Polyommatus 14, 15, 99, 

101, 149 

orbona (comes), Triphsena 333 

orion, Moma . . . . . . 26 

ornata, Acidalia .. .. 103, 266 

ornata ah. (dorus), Camonympha 302 
ornithopus, Xylina . . . . .. ^7 

orobana, Stigmonota . . . . 103 

osteodactyla, Leioptilus (Alucita). . 164 
ostrina, Micra . . . . , , 242 

oxyacanthso, Miselia , . . . 102 

oxydata var. (subfulvata), Eupi- 

thecia 333 

Oxyptilus 156 

palsemon, Carteroeephalus . . 105 
palceno, Colias 14, 15, 35, 36, 99, 

101, 308, 331 

paleacea, Cosmia 22 

palealis, Spilodes . . . . , . 107 

pales, Brenthis 14, 16, 17, 36, 99, 

100, 149, 807, 331 
pallens, Leucania 21, 243, 252, 

253, 254, 269 
pallida tth. (comes), Tripheena 2, 3, 4 

pallida ah. (pamphilus), Cceno- 

nympba 216 

pallida var. (ypsilon), Peridroma. . 166 
pallida-fasciata ah. (populi), Amor- 
pba .. .. .. 248 

13allidactyla, Platyptilia . . 296, 209 

palpina, Pterostoma (Odontosia) 

208, 266 
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paludis, Hyclroecia .. .. .. 107 

paludum, Aeii)tilia .. .. 164, 191 

palumbaria, Eubolia . . 299, 333 

palumbella, Phycis 240 

palustris, Anthrocera . . . - 189 

pampbilus, Coenonynipha 105, 143, 

216, 222, 298, 306, 308 
pandora, Diyas .. .. 143,210 

paphia, Dryas 15, 26, 35, 36, 97, 

114, 148, 266, 306, 307 
papilionai'ia, Geometra 22, 112, 

243, 333 

parallelaria, Epione . . . - 109 

paripennella, Coleophora . . . . 32 

partbenias, Brepbos . . 102, 168 

partbenie, Melitsea 15, 17, 36, 99, 

101, 105, 147, 149, 302, 306, 331 
parvidaetyla, Oxyptilus 164, 191 
pascuellus, Crambus . . . . 144 

pasipbae, Epinepbele 139, 143,161, 214 
pavonia, Saturnia 51, 161, 195, 

276, 332 

pectinataria, Larenfcia . . 20, 285 

pedaria, Pbigalia 22, 50, 209, 212, 296 

pendularia, Zonosonia . . 25, 333 

penella, Heterogynis . . . . 88 

pemiaria, Himera 103 

pennigeraria, Eurrantbis 141, 285, 

286, 288 

pentadaetyla, Alueita (Aciptiiia) 

84, 154, 164, 267, 268 
perla, Bryopbila . . . . 20, 243 

perlellus, Crambus 101 

perochraria (simulata) , Acidalia 108, 287 

perpusillaria, Acidalia . . . . 286 

persicariae, Mamestra . . 243, 335 

petraria, Panagra . . . . . . 102 

pbfEodaetylus(a), Marasmarcba 20, i 

155, 164, 296 j 

Pbalacropterix . . . . . . 67 ! 

IDbarte, Erebia . , 16, 126, 307 : 

pbartina ah, (pbarte), Erebia . . 16 j 

pbegea, Syntomis . . . . 181, 330 ; 

pberetes, Polyommatus . . 13, 14, 307 , 

pbicoinome, Colias 14, 35, 98, 99, j 

101, 149, 307, 331 

Pbilampelinse . . . . 10, 78 j 

Pbilamijelus 78 * 

pblsBas, Heodes 37, 126, 143, 167, 

168, 169, 170, 172 
pboebe, Melitsea 12, 17, 97, 143, 147, 


148, 149, 330, 331, 332 

Pbolus 78 

pbragmitidis, Calamia . . , . 254 

picata, Cidarla . . . . 23, 265 

pigra, Pygfera . . . . 203, 338 

pilosaria, Pbigalia . . , , 102, 166 

pilosellse, Oxyptilus. . . . 144, 191 

pinastri, Hyloicus , . 199, 208, 247 

pinastri (scabriusoula), Dipterygia 

104, 243 

pinetaria, Fidonia 333 

pinguinalis, Aglossa . . . . 21 

pini, Dendrolimus . . . . . . 195 

piniaria, Bupalus (Fidonia) 285, 333 

piniperda, Panolis 160 
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pisi, Mamestra .. .. 243 

pistacina, Anebocelis . . , . 334 

pitbo var. (pronoe), Erebia . . 16 

placida var. (fuliginosa), Pbragma- 

tobia 66 

plagiodaetyla (bipunctidaetyla) , 

Mimseseoptilus 164 

plagiata, Anaitis 333 

plantaginis, Parasemia (Nemeo- 
pbila) 143, 177, 181, 194, 298, 299, 331 
Platyptiliidi . . . . . . . . 157 

plecta, Noctua 242 

plumaria(ericetaria), Selidosemal9, 147 
plumbagana, Dierorampba . . 130 
plumbaria, Ortholitba .. 285, 286 

plumbata ah. (rubiginata), Melan- 

tbia 302 

plumbella, Yponomeuta . . . . 20 

plumifera (atra), Pbalacropterix .. 67 

plumigera, Ptilopbora (Odontosia) 

189, 266 

plumistraria, Eurrantbis . . . . 222 

plumularia, Antbometra . . . . 286 

pluto ab. (glacialis), Erebia .. 16 

podalirius, Papilio 97, 139, 143, 

157, 161, 194,213, 276, 294, 306, 331 
poUinalis, Titanio . . . . . . 144 

polycbloros, Eugonia 22, 23, 36, 97, 

140, 143, 161, 331 
polygonalis, Mecyna . . . . 144 

polyodon (monoglypba), Xylopbasia 

51, 166, 243 

polyxena, Thais ^ 160, 194, 213, 329 

popularis, Neuronia . . . . 26 

populata, Cidaria .. .. 299, 333 

populi, Amorpha 188, 195, 212, 243, 248 

populi, Limenitis 306 

populi, Poecilocampa . . . . 103 

l)orara, Zonosoma . . . . . . 285 

poreellus, Tberetra . . 50, 199, 236 

porphyrea (strigula), Agrotis (Lyco- 
pbotia) . . . . . . . . 243 

potatoria, Cosmotricbe . . . . 264 

prseangusta, Batracliedra . . . . 107 

prasmana var, (tasciaria), Ellopia 53 
pratellus, Crambus.. .. ..144 

proboscidalis, Hypsena . . . . 21 

procellata, Melanippe . . . . 20 

proeida var. (galatbea), Melanargia 100 
profundana, Psedisca . . . . 25 

])rogemmaria (marginaria), Hy- 

bernia 102, 166 

pronuba, Tripbsena.. ..22, 24, 243 

pronubana, Tortrix 161 

propugnata, Coremia . . 296, 333 

prorsa var. (levana), Araschnia . . 169 
prosapiaria (fasciaria), Ellopia 58, 

285, 332 

protea, Hadena . . 27, 102, 103, 334 

proto, Syricbtbus 143 

Protoparce 76 

provincialis var. (aurinia), Melitsea 161 
pruinata, Pseudoterpna 134, 140, 

141, 286, 299 

Pseudosphingidse 6 

psi, Trisena (Acronycta) 166, 203, 243 
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psittacata, Cidaria 27 

pterodactyla (fuscus), Mimeeseop- 
tilus (Stenoptilia) 20, 84, 214, 296 
pudibunda, Dasychira . . . . 197 

pudica, Euprepia (Aretia) . . 161, 327 

pulverulenta, Teeniocampa 160, 213 
pulveruknta var, (fuliginosa), 
Phragmatobia . . . . . . 66 

pumilata, Eupithecia . . 160, 333 

punctalis, Stenia 144 

punetaria, Ephyra 50 

panctidactyla, Amblyptilia 84, 104, 

134, 191 

punetilinea ab. (impura), Leueania 252 
punetulata, Tephrosia . . . . 296 

purpuralis, Anthrocera 37, 149, 330 
purpuralis, Pyrausta ..21,26, 243 
pusaria, Deilinia (Cabera) , . 106, 299 

pusiUata, Eupithecia . . . - 240 

pustulata, Phorodesma . . 285, 286 

putris, Axylia (Agrotis) . . 243, 298 

pygmseata, Eupithecia . . . . 49 

pyraliata (dotata), Cidaria 20, 242, 333 
pyramidea, Amphipyra . . . . 27 

pyrenaica var. (edusa), Colias . . 221 

pyri, Saturnia 195 

pyrina (sesculi), Zeuzera 51, 242, 243 
pyrrhula var. (maiito), Erebia 16, 307 
pyiThulipennella, Coleophora . . 131 

quadra, (Eonistis . . . . 188, 243 

quadrifasoiaria, Coremia . . 104, 295 

quercana, Phibalocera . . . . 20 

quercana, Hylophila . . 103, 240 

quercifolia, Eutricha 158, 160, 243, 269 
quercinaria, Ennomos . . . . 241 

querciis, Lasiocampa 25, 114, 143, 

199, 298, 314, 332 
querc^, Zephyrus (Theda) 23, 97, 

113, 241, 295 

rapes, Pieris 16, 20, 35, 113, 143, 

157, 158, 172, 210, 221, 239, 

297, 306, 329, 332 
rectangnlata, Eupithecia 166, 242, 333 

rectilinea, Hyppa 334 

remutata, Acidalia . . 22, 50, 108, 213 
repandata, Boarmia 26, 166, 265, 

286, 332, 333 
reticulata, Mamestra , . . . 243 

revayana, Sarrothripa . . . . 23 

rhamni, Gonepteryx 15, 16, 35, 97, 

113, 157, 295 

rhediella, Pamene 130 

rhododaetylus, Eucnffimidophorus 
(Platyptilia) 23, 84, 106, 144, 341 
rhomboidaria (gemmaria), Boarmia 166 
ridens, Asphalia . , . . 23, 240 

ripartii var, (admetus), Polyomma- 
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I roseecolana, Spilonota . . . . 102 

rosea ah. (gracilis), Tssniocampa . . 210 
rotundaria cib. (pusaria), Cabera . . 106 
i rubea, Ocneria . . . • 88, 143 

ruberata, Hypsipetes . . . . 210 

rubi, Oallophrys 20, 105, 157, 222, 

306, 307 

rubi, Noctua. . . . * • . . 22 

I rubidata, Antielea . . . . ^ 242, 265 

i rubiginata (rubricataj, Acidalia 103, 285 
I rubiginata, Melanthia . . . . 302 

rubiginea, Dasycampa . . . . 23 

rubricollis, Gnophria . . * • 128 

rubricosa, Paehnobia . . 101, 213 

rufa ab. (conies), Tripheena .. 3 

rufa-typica ah. (favieolor), Leu- 
cania . . . . . • • • 253 

rufata, Chesias ... . * ..21 

rufescens ah. (comes) , Triph£ena 2,4, 5 

ruficristana ah. (cristana), Peronea 

145, 146 

rufina (? impura), Leucania 242, 334 
rufoeinerea, Elacbista . . . . 130 

rufolinea ab. (straminea), Leu- 
cania . . . . . . . . 253 

rufonigrescens ah. (comes), Tri- 
phsena . . . . . . 2, 3, 4 

rufopunotata ah. (machaonj, 
Papilio . . . . . . . . 221 

rumina, Thais 87, 143, 160, 213, 329 
rumicis, Pharetra .. 22, 106, 211, 333 
rupicapraria, Hybernia 102, 160, 212 
rupicola, Eupcecilia . . . . 296 

russata, Cidaria 333 

russula, Eubhemonia . . 240, 298 

rusticata, Acidalia . . • • . . 213 

salicata, Larentia . . . . . . 388 

saliceUa, Dasystoma . . . . 106 

salicieoiella, Lithocolletis . . . . 106 

salicis, Liparis (Stilpnotia) 124, 243 
salmacis ah. (astrarche), Poly- 

ommatus . . . . . . . . 298 

sambucalis, Ebulea . . . . 107 

sanguinalis, Pyrausta . . . . 144 

sanguinaria, Lythria . . 286, 287 

sao, Syrichthus (Pyrgus) ..87, 97, 

100, 143, 147, 306, 308 
sartha var. (sinapis), Lepticlia 

(Leucophasia) 13 

sartorii ah. (menyanthidis), Phare- 
tra 164, 203 

satellitia, Scopelosoma . . . . 102 

saturatella, Coleophora . . . . 131 

satyi’ata, Eupithecia . . 205, 333 

satyrion, Coenonympha 16, 37, 100, 

101, 105, 307 

saucia, Peridroma 27 

scabiosss, Anthrocera . , . . 147 


tus 93 scabriuscula, Dipfcerygia . . 101, 243 

rivata, Melanippe . . . . 103, 265 schmidtii ah. (pblms), Heodes . . 169 

roborana, Spilonota .. .. 102 schrebereila, Lithocolletis. . .. 106 

roboraria, Boarmia . . .. .. 240 Sciadion = Gnophos (in part) ,, 122 

roboris, Lseosopis 143 scopariata, Eupithecia 285, 286, 288 

robsonj ah. (nebulosa), Apamea sebrus, Cupido 98, 105, 140, 143, 339 

276, 328 1 secalis, Apamea (Hadena) , . 313 
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Selene, Brenthis 17, 20, 105, 143, I 
2:39, 332 | 

SemnnophorsB . . 75, 76, 77, 78 ; 

Semanophorinse 45 

semele, Satyrus (HipparL'liia) 14, ; 

26, 98, 99, 126, 143, 147 ' 
semiarj^us, Noniiades 15, 36, 100, 

105, 114, 140, 143, 149, 306 | 
separata var. (ealabra), Bhoclos- | 
trophia . . . . . . . . 287 

seppella, Mieropteryx . . . , 265 

serena, Mamestra . . . . . . 243 

serieealis, Eivula .. .. .. 299 

sericeata, xAeidalia 285 

Sesia 78 

Sesiides . . . . . . . . 77 

Sesiinee . . . . . . 9, 10, 78 

sbetlandica var. (montanata), Lar- 

entia 288 

Sibylla, Limenitis .. 26, 07, 113, 307 

sieula, Drepana 207 

sidffi, Syrichthus 293 

silaceata, Gidaria 212 

silago (flavago), Citria .. .. 333 

simulata, Acidalia . . . . . . 287 

similis, Eiiprootis (Porthesia) 160, 

242, 243 

simplonia, Anthooharis . . 13, 35 | 

sinapis, Leptidia (Leucophasia) 13, 

26, 36, 113, 143, 147, 148, 

157, 172, 221, 306, 307 
sinuata, Anticlea . . . . 103, 265 

smaragdaria, Pliorodesma 107, 213 

Smerinbhides 77 

Smerinthinffi , , . . 6, 77 

Smerintbines . . . . 75, 76 

Smerinthns 5, 77 

sobrina, ivoctua 333 

sobrinata, Enpithecia . . . . 333 

socia, Xylina . . . . 27, 160 

sociata (alternata), Larentia . . 285 
sociella, Aphomia . . . . . . 102 

sodorensium var. {repand-itaL 

Boarmia 333 

solidaginis, Lithomia . . . . 334 

solitariella, Coleopbora . . . . 131 

sordidata, Larentia . . . 216 

sororcula, Lithosia . . . . . , 241 

spadicea (ligula), Orrboclia 23, 51 
spadieearia (ferrugata), Larentia 

(Ooremia) 20, 285 

spartiata, Cbesias , . . . 27, 285 

spbegiformis, .Egeria 23, 103, 106 

Sphinges 75, 76 

Spbingicee . . . . . . 6, 7, 76 

Spbingida-asemanopborae . . . . 45 

Spbingidas 7, 8, 45 

^bingidee-semanophorse .. .. 45 

Spbingidas - semanopborse - cbiero- 

campinse 45 

Spbingidas .. 5,9,77,248 

SpbinginsB 6 

Spbingnlicse 7, 9, 76 

Sphinx 5, 6, 46, 47, 77, 263 

sphinx, Asterosoopus • , 25, 208 
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spini, Saturnia 195 

spini, Tbecla . . . . 88, 97, 100 

sihlodaetyla (megadactyla), Alucita 

(Aciptilia) 84, 155 

sxjlendida, Orgyia 126, 195, 196, 108 
sponsana, Peronea . . . . , , 24 

stabilia, Tfeniocampa 23, 102, 160, 213 
statiees, Adscita . . 87, 143, 188 

stellatarura, Sesia 190, 235, 266, 

331, 336 

Stephen si, Anthrocera . . . . 154 

steeveni vai . (meleager), Polyom- 
matus . . . . . . . . 15 

stevenaria, Sciadion (Gnoi3hoR) . . 122 
straminata, Acidalia . . 50, 51 

straminea, Lencania . . 253, 254 

stramineola var, (griseola), Lithosia 

207, 265 

strataria, Ampbidasys . . 6, 160 

striana, Orthotsenia . . . . 20 

striata, Emydia 143 

strigaria, Acidalia . . . . . . 339 

strigata, Hemithea . . . . 134, 242 

strigata iiu\ (vibicarla), Rhodo- 

strophia 280, 287 

strigilis, Miana (Hadena) . . 166, 243 
strigillaria, Aspilates 111, 240, 298 

strigosa, Hybonia (Hybocamiia) 

195, 242 

strigula (porpbyrea), Lyeopbotia 

51, 298, 333 

strigula, Nola . . 23, 187, 188, 240 

strobilana, Coccyx 25 

stygne, Erebia 37, 48, 49, 97, 98, 

105, 124, 125, 143, 14B, 307 

suasa, Hadena 295 

subalpina var. (doriiis), Chryso- 
pbanus . . . . . . 13, 105 

subdita, Mycalesis . . . . . . 27 

subfulvata, Eupithecia . . 20, 333 

‘^nblustris, Xylophasia (Hadena) 22, 

243, 209 

subnigra var. (fuliginosa), Phrag- 
matobia . . . . . . . . 66 

siibornatella, Pliycis . . . . 144 

subpurpurella, Eriocrania . . 102, 101 

subsaturata, Acidalia . . . . 286 

subsequana, Coccyx . . . . 204 

siibtusa, Tetbea 102 

subnmbxata, Eupithecia . . . . 295 

suecentnriata, Eupithecia 107, 242, 336 

suftusa var. (pblseas), Heodes 168, 

169, 170 

sufEusa (ypsilon), Peridroma . . 166 

suffumata, Cidaria 50 

sulpburalis (trabealis), Agropliila 

103, 143 

sulpburellum, Coriscium . . . . 24 

siispeeta, Orthosia (Dyschorista) 

22, 25, 26, 333 

swammerdammella, Nemotois . . 50 

sybilla, Limenitis, see sibylla, L. 
syilius, Melanargia . . .. 161,214 

sylvanus, Hesperia (PampMlus) 

114, 142, 147, 148, 270, 306, 308 
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sylvata, Asthena 26 ; 

syivinus, Hepialus . . . . . . 207 | 

syriacata rar. (immntata), Acidalia 340 - 
syringaria.PerjcallialOl, lOH, 129, 273 1 
syringella, Gracilaria . . . . 107 

taeniolaria, Selidosema . . 285. 288 

tages, Nisoniacles 21. 22, lOo, 157, 

293, 306 

taminata, Bapta 240 

tapetzella, Tinea . . . . 21, 106 

taras ab. (mahae), Syrichthtis 22, 

26, 264 

tarsiiDennalis, Zanelognatha . . 101 

tau, Aglia . , . . . . . . 195 

temerata, Bapta 240 

tempi!, Dasypolia . . . . . . 208 j 

tenebraria, Dasydia (Gnoplios) . . 122 
tenebrata, Heliaca . . . . 49, 242 

tephradaetylus, Leioptilus 155, 

156, 164, 298 

termmella, Psacaphora . . . . 222 

terrealis, Pyralis 144 

tersata, Phibalapteryx . . . . 20 

tesseradactyla, Platyptilia . . 84, 191 

te-stacea, Liiperina 51 

testata, Cidaria . . 292, 299, 333 

tetradaetyla (us), Aciptilia (Alucita), 

144, 1.55, 164, 214, 294, 298 
tetraquetrana, Bactra . . . . 106 

tetrio, Pseudosphinx . . . . 77 

teuerii (heterodaetyla), Osyptiius 156 
thalassina, Hadena . , 101, 334 

thaumas, Adopsea (Thyinelieus) 

129, 143, 147, 832 
theophrastus, Lampides . . . . 19 

thompsoniab. ( = robsonia5.) (nebu- 

losa), Apamea 276 

there, Brenthis . . 17, 236, 237, 238 

thymiaria (strigata), Hemithea 

134, 242 

tigelins var. (megasra), Pararge 


221, 222 

tincta, Aplecta 334 

tiphon, Coenonymplia . . . . 313 

tithonus, Epinephele 26, 139, 143 
tipuiiformis, *Egeria . . . . 154 

tityus (bombyliforrais), Hemaris .. 330 

togata, Eupithecia . . . . . . 25 

trabealis, Agrophila . . 103, 143 

transalpina, Antbrocera 35, 37, 

143, 146, 149 

trapezella, Tinea 106 

trapezina, Cosmia . . . . 26, 243 

tremula, Pheosia 243 

trepida, Peridea (Notodonta) 25, 

208, 241, 264 
triangulum, Noctua . . 22, 109 

tricolor, Coleopliora . . . . 104 

trifolii, Antbrocera . . . . 23, 154 

trifolii, Pachygastria . . . . 195 

trigeminata, Aeidalia . . . . 213 

trilinearia (linearia), Ephyra . . 20 

triniacula, Nolodonta ^ . . . 264 

tripartita (urtieee), Habrostola . . 101 


PAGE. 

triplasia, Habrostola . . 22, 211 

tristata, Melanippe.. .. 242, 299 

tristis, Oxyptilus 

tritici, Agrotis . . . • • • 143 

troglodytella, Coleophora .. 107, 132 

truncata, Cidaria . . . . . . 27 

tyndarus, Erebia 16, 37, 98, 99, 149, 331 
typh^ (arundinis), Nonagria . . 294 

typhon, Coenonympha . . . . 297 

typica-rufa ah. (fuliginosa), Phrag- 
matobia . . - • * • . . 62 

ulicetana, Catoptria . . . • 102 

uligmosellus, Crambus . . . . 144 

ulv83 (inaritima), Senta .. 295, 239 

umbellana, Depressaria . . . . 106 

umbratiea, Cucullia . . • • 24B 

umbrosa, Noctua . . . . . . 26 

unangulata, Melanippe . . 23, 265 

uncana, Phoxopteryx . . . - 106 

uncula, Hydrelia ^50 

undulanus, Sarrothripus . . . . 24 

undulata, Eucosmia . . . . 106 

unieolor ah. (pamphilus), Coeno- 
nymplia . . . . . . • . 222 

unicolorana, Tortrix .. 161,341 

unicoloiata ab. (ochrearia), Aspi- 
lates . . . .... 222 

unidentaxia Coremia, (Larentia) . . 243 
uniniaeulella, Eriocrania . . . . 160 

urticana, Serieoris . . . . . . 102 

urtieata, Eurrhypara . . . . 296 

urtic83, Agiais 16, 37, 143, 157, 158, 

195, 295, 306, 307, 335 
urticee (tripartita), Habrostola . . 101 
urticee, Spilosoma . . 24, 223, 224 

vaccinii, Cerastis (Orrhodia) 51, 

102, 103 

valezina var. (paphia), Dryas 26, 

36, 148 

valligera, Agrotis 22 

varia var. (parthenie), Melitsea 15, 

99, 101, 149 

variata, Thera .. 160,296, 333 

variegata (atropos), Manduca.. 138 
variegata, Hyposeotis . . . . 122 

variegata var. (v-aureum), Plusia 334 
velleda, Hepialus . . 189, 207, 298, 332 

venustula, Erastria . . . . . . 296 

vernalis var. (sanguinaria), Lythria 287 
vernaria, Geometra 19, 134, 242 
versicolora, Dimorpha . . . . 209 

vesper taria (parallelaria), Epione 

22, 109 

vespertilio, Thaumas . . . . 195 

vibicaria, Rhodostrophia (Larentia) 

37, 286, 287 

villica, Arctia 22 

vinula, Gerura . . . . 154, 243 

violaceat?«/\ etab. (jurtina), Epine- 
phele 15, 16 

viretata, Lobophora (Larentia) 210, 304 
virgata ah. (adippe), Argynnis . . 16 

virgata ah. (atropos), Manduca 138 
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virgata ah. (multistrigaria), Larentia 303 


virgaurese, Chrysophanus 13, 15, 

36, 37, 97, 98, 99, 126, 143, 

149, 172, 307 

viridaria (peotinataria), Larentia. . 20 

viridata, Nemoiia . . . . 134, 240 

vitalbata, Phibalapteryx . . . . 20 

vittaria, Aeidalia . . . . 285, 286 

vulgata, Eupithecia . . . . 333 

vulgella, Teleia 106 

w-album, Theda , . . . 295, 296 

wavaria, Halia 106 

wolfensbergeri va7\ (maturna), 
Melitsea 12 

xanthodactyla, Aeiptilia . . . . 148 

Xylophanes 77 

ypsilon, Peridroma (Agrotis) 102, 

166, 167 

zapateri, Erebia . . . . 125, 126 

zelieraria, Catascia (Gnophos) . . 122 
zephryus (lycidas), Busticus 14, 98 

zetterstedtii, Platypfcilia . . 84, 191 

zoegana, Xanthosetia .. 243 

zollikoferi, Xylophasia . . 21, 24 


zophodactyla, Mimjeseoptilus (Sten- 
optilia) 47, 48, 141, 156, 164, 

191, 210, 296, 271, 272 

NEUROPTERA. 


coccajus, Papilio 

ODONATA. 

315 

armatum, Agrion . , 


293 

ourtisii, Oxygastra 

ORTMOPTERA. 

294 

abjecta, Ameles 


184 

aeanthopygia, Chelidura 


43 

segyptiaca, Polyphaga 


121 

albioincta, Ectobia . . 


95 

“^albipennis, Apterygida 

; ; 12, 

292 

alliaceus, Parapleurus , 


323 

*alpina, Chelidura . . 


44 

americana, Periplaneta 

120, 

292 

amoenus, Stenobothrus 


275 

analis, Chelidura . . 


43 

antigai, Omoeestus. . 


274 

apennina, Forficula . . 


10 

apiealis, Stauroderus 


274 

aptera, Chelidura 1 , . 


44 

aptera, Yersinia 


185 

arachidis, Apterygida 


12 

assoi, Ameles 


184 

attenuata, Leptynia 


231 

auricularia, Forficula 


10 

australasiee, Periplaneta 

! 1 120, 

292 

bsetioa, Aphlebia . . 


118 

bsetica,. Fischeria . - 


186 
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bicolor, Stauroderus .. 274, 275 

biguttulus, Stauroderus . . . . 274 

binotatus, Stauroderus .. .. 274 

bioculata, Hierodula . . . . 186 

bipunctata, Anechura . . . . 11 

bivittata, Nauphoeta . . . . 121 

bolivari, Ohelidura . , . , 44 

bolivari, Stenobothrus . . . . 274 

boscas, Ochrilidia 322 

brevipennis. Yersinia .. .. 185 

*brevis, Ameles 184 

carpetana, Aphlebia . . , . 118 

eazurroi, Stauroderus . . . . 274 

Chorthippus 274 

cinereus, Olynthoscelis . . . . 275 

compressieornis, Oxyeoryphus .. 323 
erassipes, Stenobothrus . . . . 274 

deoipiens, Eorfictila . , . , 11 

decipiens, Loboptera . . . . 119 

decolor, Ameles 184 

decorata, Stylopyga . . , . 121 

*uilatata, Chelidura , . . . 44 

dorsatus, Chorthippus . . . . 274 

egena, Empusa 229 

elegans, Paratropa 121 

elegaus, Chorthippus . . 274, 276 

*ericetorum, Ectobia . . . . 95 

exoleta, Panchlora 121 

festivus, Stenobothrus . . . . 274 

fischeri, Stenobothrus . . . . 274 

*gallica, Blatta 121 

gallieus. Bacillus 230 

german iea, Phyllodromia . . . . 119 

germanica, Blatta (in error) . . 120 

grammicus, Stenobothrus . . . . 274 

*gravidula, Apterygida . . . . 12 

hsemorrhoidalis, Oraocestus . . 274 

hispanica, Leptynia . . . . 231 

jueundus, Chorthippus , . . . 274 

iapponica, Ectobia 95 

larvoides, Geomantis .. 184, 186 

lesnei, Forficula . , . . 10, 292 

*limbata, Loboptera . . . . 119 

lineatus, Stenobothrus . . 274, 275 

livida, Ectobia 95 

livida, Polyphaga 121 

longicornis, Chorthippus . . . . 274 

lueasi, Omoeestus . . * * . . 274 

maculata, Aphlebia 117 

maderse, Rhyparobia . . . . 121 

marginata, Aphlebia . . . . 117 

media, Apterygida , . , . 12, 292 

miniatus, Stauroderus .. .. 274 

minutissimus, Omoeestus . . . . 274 

morio, Stauroderus 274 

mutica, Chelidura 44 
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nana, Parameles . . 

. , 

185 

silana, Forficula 

.. 10 

nasnta, Acrida 

^ . 

321 

*simplex, Chelidura 

.. 44 

nicaeensis, Ectobia . . 

, . 

95 

sinuata, Chelidura . . 

.. 43 

*nip:ripennis, Apteryffida - . 


12 

smyrnensis, Forficula 

.. 11 

*nigrogeniculatns, Stenobothrus . . 

27 

•^spallanzania, Ameles 

.. 184 

nigromaculatus, Senobothrus 

, . 

274 

Stauroderus 

.. 274 




Stenobothrus 

.. 274 

Omoeestus . . 

, . 

274 

stigmaticus, Stenobothrus.. 

.. 274 

Olynthoseelis 


275 

stylifera, Perisphaeria 

.. 121 

oratoria, Iris 

. . 

186 

subaptera, Aphlebia 

.. 119 

orientalis (germanica by error) ^ 

TSlo+irt 

120 

surinamensis, Leucophjea . . 

121. 294 

orsinii, Chelidura . . 


43 

*targionii, Forficula 

.. 10 




*Thamnotrizon 

.. 275 

panzeri, Ectobia 


95 

tibialis, Oehrilidia . . 

.. 322 

parallelus, Chorthippus . . 

27*4, 

275 

tricolor, Paracinema 

.. 323 

pubescens, Forficula 


10 

trivittata, Aphlebia . . 

.. 118 

pullus, Stauroderus 


274 

tryxalicera, Oehrilidia 

.. 322 

pulvinatus, Chorthippus .. 


274 

tunetana, Discothera 

.. 183 

punctata, Aphlebia . . 


118 

*turrita, Acrida 

.. 321 

pyrenaiea, Chelidura 


44 






uhagonii, Omoeestus 

.. 274 

raymondi, Omoeestus 


274 

unguiculata, Acrida 

.. 322 

religiosa, Mantis . . 


185 



riparia, Labidura . . 


294 

vagans, Stauroderus 

.. 274 

rossii, Bacillus 


230 

virescens, Panchlora 

.. 294 

ruficollis, Forficula . . 


11 

virgulata, Aphlebia . . 

.. 118 

rufipes, Omoeestus . . 

27*4, 

275 

viridulus, Omoeestus 

274, 275 




vittiventris, Ectobia 

.. 95 

sardea, Aphlebia 


118 



saulcyi, Stauroderus 


274 

' ’•wallacei, Apterygida 

.. 12 


Names marked are synonyms. 
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^ This book contains a series of essays dealing with the colours of insects, and sugges- 
tions as to the relation in past time between the Alpine and British fauna. Many new 
facts are brought forward, and entomological problems discussed from various standpoints. 

To be obtained from H. E. Page, “Bertrose,*’ Gellatly Road. Hatcham. 



JSr O 1? X O £2 . 

The Back Volumes (I-XV) of The EntomologisVs Record, <fee., can be obtained at 10s. 6d. 
per Volume. Complete set of 15 vols. £5 15s. net. “ Special Index ” to Vols. IIL, IV., 
V., VI.. VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII., xni., XIV. and XV., price 1/6 each. Single Back 
Bumbers can be obtained at double the published price from J. Herbept Tufct, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Subscribers who have not yet forwarded subscription for Yol. XY. are kindly requested 
to do so, to Jilr. H. E. Pa^e, Bertrose, Gellatly Road, Hatcham, S.£. 

Subscribers are kindly requested to observe that subscriptions to 2Vie EntomolonisV$ Record, &c., are 
payable m advance. The subscription (including the Special Index) is Seven Shillings, and must 
be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. [arrears to end ot Vol. XV. to 
Mr. H. E. P\GE, Bertrose, Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E.]. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to J. W. Tuto. 

AdvertisemFwNts of Books and Insects tor Sale win be inserted at a minimum charge of 2s. 6d. (for 
four lines). Longer Advertisements in proportion. A reduction made for a series. Particulars of Mr, 
J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Subscribers who change their addresses must report the same to Mr. H. E. Page, “Bertrose,” 
Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E., otherwise their magazines will probably be delayed. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to J- W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
' Hill, S.E., except those relating to Coleoptera, which should be sent to Mr. H. Donisthoupe, 58, 
Kensington Mansions, South Kensington, S.W., and those relating to Orthoptera, to Mr. M. Burr, 
12, Pitzjames Avenue, South Kensington, S.W. 


AU Exchange Magaxinea must in future be forwarded to J» W, Tutt, 
RayMgS VUta, Westoombe HUt, Blackheath, SmE» 

Reprints of Articles or Notes (long or short) appearing in this Magazine can be arranged 

for by Authors at a very low price, on application to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 

119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.B. 

Exchange Baskets. — December 28th, 1908, No. 1 basket. — Messrs. Day, Bower, 
Ovenden, Woodforde, Riding, Studd, Robertson, Fox, Bofthouse, Mera, Bowles, Horne. 
December 30th, 1908, No. 2 basket.— Messrs. Atmore, Riding, Walker, Buokell, Adkin, 
Studd, Ash, Whittle, Robertson, Woodforde, Bower. , [Members who wished to be missed 
must write to the name preceding their own oh list, not to the Secretary.] The names 
of one or two new candidates for admission will be welcomed and room made as 
opportunity offers. Some Members are not noting receipt to Secretary on Arrival. 

EnpUeates . — Large numbers of Exotic butterffies. Desiderata. — ^Exotic butterflies. — 
(i?C2?.) Tr. W. Fleimjng, Coolfin, Fortlaiv, Co. Waterford. 

Duplicates . — A large number of Anthrocera exulans (English set) from the Dauphiny 
Alps. Desiderata.^O&ers. — J. W. Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, S E. 

Duplicates , — Erebia neoridas. Desiderata. — Continental butterflies (with data). — 
J. Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, S.E. 

Desiderata (good condition, with localities and dates). — Alexanor, Hospiton, Eumina 
(not from Riviera), Kruepmi, Ergane, Chloridice, Belemia, Tagis (type), Gruneri, 
Damone, Pyrothoe, Eupheme, Chrysotheme, Myrmidone, Heldreichi, Nogelli, Ottomanus, 
Thetis, Thersamon, Telicanus, Baleanica, Fischeri, Trochilus, Pylaon, Bavius, Lysimon, 
Ehymnus, Psylorita, Pyrenaica, Anteros, Dolus, Coelestina, Celtis, Populi; Lucilia, 
Aeeris, Xanthomelas, Van-Album, Iduna, Matmma, Boetica, Arduinna, Trivia, Deione, 
Asteria, Aphirape '(not Scandinavian), Tbore, Frigga, Freija, Elisa, Alexandra, Laodice, 
Larissa, Pherusa, Melas (true), Anthe, Autonoe, Hippolyte, Neomyris, Roxelana, 
Ciymene, Nurag, (Edipus, Hero, Leander, Thyrsis, Phryne, Nostradamus, Morpheus, 
Sylvius. A good pair (with data) would be very acceptable. — J. IF. Tutt, 119, Westcombe 
Bill, S.E. 

Desiderata . — Quantity of healthy pupse of A. rumieis for scientifle experimental 
purposes : — Will any collectors who have any for exchange or sale kindly communicate 
with me, even a few acceptable.— L; IF. Netcman, Bexley, Kent. 

Duplicates . — Sibylla, Betulse, Quereffs, Iris, Helice, lo, Cardui, Atalanta, Polyohloros, 
Cassiope, Blandina, Paphia, Valezina, Sylvanus, Actaeon, Lucina, Artemis, Egeria, 
Megsera, Comma, Semele; Davus, Galathea, TJndulata, Giabraria, Undulanus, Quadra, 
CallunfB, Fuliginosa, Villica, Carpini, Neglecta, Exulans, Solidaginis, Suspecta, Dentina, 
Dahlii, Nictitans, Fimbria, Omieronaria, Porata, Punctaria, Pictaria, Contiguaria, Meliloti, 
'Dolobraria, Ziczae, Salicis,. Potatoria, Betularia and t’ctr. Doubledayaria, Rufina, Hispidus, 
Munda, Testacea, Miniosa, Grossulariata (good vars.), Illustraria, Oonsortaria, Cfesiata, 
Multistrigaria, Bidentata, &c. Desiderata. — To extend series — A. crateegi, Edusa, Hyale, 
W-Album, Pruni, T. rubi, ^Egon var. Corsica, Agestis, Salmacis, Adonis, Alexis (southern), 
Corydon, Ar^olus, Alsus (southern), Arion, G-ilbum, Selene, Athalia, Cinxia, Tithonus, 
Alveolus; Linea, Paniscus, Tages, 4fec., varieties especially wanted. — Arthur Home, ^8, 
Qladstpne Blace, Aberdeen, N.B. » 




Duplicate.^, — Argiolus, Caniola, Griseola, Dominiila* , Kadiafca*, ChrysorrlKX^a, 
Dispar*, Quercifolia, Curtnla, Siuralis, Piitrescens, Persicari.'o, Nictitaiis, Ambigiia, Puta, 
Fimbria*, Gracilis, Lota*, Rufina, Conspersa, Flavocincta, Lutulenta, Nigra, Suasa, 
Rhizolitha, Yerbasci*, Testaeea, JEnea, Angularia*, Pennaria, Obseurata, Yirklata, Omi- 
cronaria, Scutulata, Promutata, Taminata, Strigillaria, Citraria, Decolorata, Unifasciata*, 
Tenuiata*, Procellata, Tersata, Lignata, Vetulata, Fulvata.' I)e4derata. — 'Nunierous. 
Lists exchanged. — TP. R, Goodale, OaklatuU, Pai^nton^ South hevov. 

Duplicates. — A. eratsegi (Kent, 1903) and .E. clirysidiformis*. Desiderata. — Numer- 
ous. Accepted ofiers only answered. — Stuart S. Hills, 16’, Claremout Road, Folkestone. 

Duplicates. — Neglecta*, Rufina, Sibylla*, Polychloros*, Rhizolitha, Variata*, Miniosa, 
Rubrieosa, Instabilis, T. quercus*. Fimbria*, Paphia, Palumbaria*, Monacha*, Apnlina, 
Hyporanthus, Cardui, Extersaria (few), Edusa (6), Obseuraria, Elinguaria* (5), Cervinaria* 
(4), Mi (6), Selene (7), Alveolus, Silago* (9),Libatrix (4), Derasa (4 fair), pupse of Piniaria. 

—Numerous, also ova and pupae of many species. — L. F. Hill, 2, Freelands 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Duplicates. — Alveolus, Sibylla*, Edusa, Galatea, Adonis, Cinxia, lo, Quadra, R. 
quercus, Fuciformis, Bombyiiforniis (1), Artemis* (4), Trifolii, Filipendulae, S. populi*, 
S. oeellatns*, Semele, Blandina, Geryon, Ridens (3), and many otners. Desideuifa . — 
Pupffi. — G. Lyle, Brockenhurst. 

Duplicates. — Expolita ( - Captinncula), Grandaevana* . Desiderata. — Fliicvuosa, 
Impar, Strigosa, Yitellina, Albipuneta, Musculosa, Loreyi, Extranea, Ulvae, Coaeolor, 
Cannae, Sparganii, Exigua, Conspicillaris, PjTophila, Ashworthii, Subrosea, Flarnmatra, 
Erythrocephala, Empyrea, Genista, Leueophaa, Semibrunnea, Confprmis, Gnaphalii, 
Scrophularia, Armigera, Yenustula, Bractea, Ni, etc. — J. Gardner, 6, Friar Jerrace, 
Hartlepool. 

\Y ANTED. — British and European Tortricids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in Meyrick’s Handbook and Staudinger and Rebel’s Cataloy, pinned 
and set in English style acceptable. Will make liberal returns in any family of North 
American Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed. — ir. D. Kearfott, 114, Liberty 
Street, Neic York City, U.S.A. 

Wanted Coleophoeids.— A s I wish to breed and record the life-historj" of all the 
species of Colcophora, I should be pleased to receive any cases and living laivffi which 
entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return. — Hy. J. Turner, 98, 
Drakejell Road, St. Catherine's Park. Netc Cro^s, S.E. 

Wanted (to figure). — Examples of the following larvae or pnpse : Antiopa, Lathonia, 
Daplidice, Edusa, Hyale, Livornica, Pinastri, Celerio, Gallii. Will any lepidopterist who 
collects abroad kindly remember my wants when opportunity occurs of obtaining any 
of them ?— J, G. Dollman, Hove House, Newtm Grove, Bedjord Park, W. 

Exchange. — ^lam desirous of obtaining butterflies from* the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. For such 1 offer perfect diurnals from North and South America, 
North American Ooleoptera. — Levi W. Menyel, Boys^ High School, Reading, Pa., U.S.A. 

Wanted. — Brycinid© of the world. Offer for same Diurni from United States. — 
Levi W. Metigel, Boijs’ High School, Reading, Pa., U.S.A. 

Parasitical Diptera wanted, — Will lepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larv© or pup© kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
shall be greatly obliged. — C. J. Wainicright, 2, Handsworth Wood Road, Handstcorth, 
Staffs. 

Changes ox? Addre.^s, — Thos. Rainbrigge Fletcher, “ St. Catherines,^* Salisbury Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.IY. J. E. R. Allen, from Egerton, Bolton, to 194, Keighley Road, 
Colne. Irish address unchanged. John Cotton, SimonwoodW Prescot Road, St.' Helens, 
Lancs. E. M. Cheesman, Esq. ejo Mr. John Garson, 63, Railway Street, Durban, Katal, 
South Africa. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London*— 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, AY. 8 p.m. 
Annual Meeting, January 20th, 1904. 

The City of London Entomological and Natural History Society. — London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C.— The first and third Tuesdays in the month, at 7.30 
p.m. 

Toynbee Hail Natural History Society. — Held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at8p;m. Entrance Fee, Is.; Annual Subscriiition, Is. — Hon. Sec. 
G. E. Shaw, 45, Colworth Road, Leytonstone, N.E, 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge. — The second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 8 p.m, 
Meetings : January 28th, 1904, Animal Meeting (at 7 p.m.). February 11th, “ Notes on 



the Genus Coleophora,” A. Sioh, F.E.S. Tebrimry 25th, Lantern Exhibition (those 
Tueiubers who liave slides are kindly requested to communicate with the Secretary). 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Downs Stations, G.E.R* — Meetings 7.45 p.m., January 26th, February 2nd, 
February 9th. “ Bandom Notes on the Eupithecias,” J. E. Gardner, February 16th. 
February 27th, Annual Exhibition. Field meeting : February 13th, Waltham to Epping ; 
train Livei’pool Street to Waltham Gross, 2,lf5 p.m., fare Is. 6d. 

Carlisle Natural History Society.—Meetings held at Tullie House, Carlisle, 
7.45 p,m.-9.30 p.m. Meetings : Januaiy 21st, ‘*Some rare Cumberland Beetles,” F. H. 
Day, F.E.S. February 4tb, “ The Flora and Fauna of the Eden Yalley,” by H. Britten, 
February X8th, “Notes on some Mioro-Lepidoptera,” by G. Wilkinson. April 7th, 
Special Exhibition of Specimens. 


COLLECTION OF BRITISH MACRO- 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

MR. J. C. STEVENS will 

SELL by AUCTION 

At his BOOMS, 88, York Street, Covent Garden, W’.O, 

Towards the end of FEBRUARY or eS^y ia MARCH, 

The valuable and extensive GOLpECTION of 
MACRO-LEPIDOPTBRA, 

Formed by F. C. WOODFORDE, Esq., F,E.S., of Market Drayton. 


The British Noctuae and their Varieties. 

(Complete in 4 volumes. Price 7/- per vol.). 
ijhe price is bein^ raised by the publishers to 301- per set) 

These four volumes comprise the most complete text-book ever issued on the Noctuides. 
The work contains critical notes on the synonymy, the original type descriptions {or desorip- 
tions of the original figures) of every British species,, the type descriptions of aB known 
varieties of each British species, tabulated diagnoses and short descriptions of the various 
phases of variation of the more polymorphic species; all the data known concerning the 
, rate and reputed British species. Complete notes on the lines of development of the 
general variation observed in the various families and genera. The geographical range 
of the various species and their varieties, as well as special notes by lepidopterists who 
have paid particular attention to certain species. 

Each volume has an extended introduction. That to Vol. I deals with “General 
variation and its causes ’’—with a detailed account of the action of natural selection in 
producing melanism, albinism, <fec. That to Vol. II deals with “The evolution and 
genetic sequence of insect colours,” the most complete review of the subject published. 
That to Vol. in deals with “Secondary Sexual Characters in Lepidoptera,” explaining 
so far as is known, a consideration of the or^ns {and their functions) included in the 
teryn. That to Vol. IV deals with “ The classification of the Noctuee,” with a comparison 
; , of the Nearetic and Falgearetic Noctuides. 

The first subscription list comprised some 200 of our leading British lepidopterists, 
,kud-up to the,, present time some 500 complete sets of the work have been sold. 
; i.^The,fe^tise is invaluable tp all working ooBecto who want the latest information on this 
aud contains large quantities of ,mat(^|al cdiieeted from foreign magazines and the 
of British anthors, arranged In Connection with each species, and, not to be 
1(4 any other published Vork. 





tLf' Genus CiutophoTt-j/' A, Sicb, F.E.S. Fehiimry 25tli, Lantern Exhibition (those 
nif'r’hers ^vhc' lufve slides hre kindly ^eq^e^ted to communicate with the Secretary). 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Teelinical Institute, adjoining 
Huckne? Downs Stations, G.E.B. — Meeting’s 7.45 p.m., January 26th, February 2nd, 
FfebiuaiT 9th. ^ Eiindoin Notes on the Eupitheeias,” J. E. Gardner, February 16th. 
Fehvii,iry 2Ttl:, Annual Exhibition. Field meeting; February 13th, Waltham to Epping; 
triuu Lirerpool Street to Waltham Cross, 2.15 p.m , fare Is. 6d. 

Carlisle Natural History Society. — Meetings held at Tullie House, Carlisle, 
7 J5 pMi.'dJO p.ni. Meetings : January 21st, “ Some rare Cumberland Beetles,” F, H. 
Day, F.E.S. February 4tb. “ The Flora and Fauna of the Eden 'V'alley,” by H. Britten. 
Fehrxiaiy IStli, '‘Notes on some Micro-Lepidoptera,” by G. Wilkinson. April 7th, 
Sp?eia] Exhibition of Specimens. 


COLLECTION OF BRITISH MACRO- 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

MR. a. C. STEVENS will 

SELL by AUCTION 

At his ROOMS, 38, York Street, Covent Garden, "W.C. 

Towanis the end of FEBRUARY or eatfy in MARCH, 

The valuable and extensive COLliBOTlON of BRlTlSfiT 
MJLCBO-IiEPIBOBTERA, 

Formed by R C. WOODFORDE, Esq., RE.S., of Market draytm. 


The British Noctiiae and theip Yarieties. 

(Complete in 4 volumes. Price 7, - per voL). 

{The price is bein^ raised by the publishers to BOj- per set) 

These four volumes comprise the most complete text-book ever issued on the Noctttides. 
The work contains critical notes on the synonymy, the original type descriptions (or descrip- 
tions of the original figures) of every British species, the type descriptions of all known 
varieties of each British species, tabulated diagnoses and short descriptions of the various 
phases of variation of the more polymorphic species; all the data known concerning the 
rate and reputed British species. Complete notes on the lines of development of the 
general variation observed in the various families and genera. The geographical range 
of &e various species and their varieties, as well as special notes by lepidopterists who 
have paid particular attention to certain species. 

Each volume has an extended introduction. That to Yol, I deals with General 
variation and its causes ”-*-vnth a detailed account of the action of natural selection in 
producing melanism, albinism, &c. That to Tol. II deals with “The evolution and 
genetic sequence of insect colonrs,” the most complete review of the subject published, 

, That to Tol, III deals with “ Secondary Sexual Characters in Lepidoptera,” explaining 
so fat as is known, a consideration of the organe (and their functions) included in the 
term. That to Tol, IT deals with ” The clas^cation of the Hoctuse,” with a comparison 
' tibe Heretic and Fal«sarctic Noefcuides. 

The first suhseripMon list comprised some 200 of our leading British lepidopterists, 
and up to the present time sewne 500 complete sets of the work have been sold, 
.The.toSatise i$ invaluable to all working ooBectCfs who wafit the latest information on this 
tmd eqnisins large quanti^ee of maier|id oolleeted hum foreign magazines and the 
, ''vyorp' «^'Cid British authors, ananiM hiveomiection with ’each speOies, and not to be 
any oHw published wbik. '' 




worn ttiXJi* A iin^SRioR 

Mahdg^iny Entomological Cabinet 

df 40 InterehaHi^eable Dmwers* 

Bife hy n>m , ebony Inot s pauelleil si<ie<t to t.uca^ie, mouldul top nml plmtlb, 

ftnti ont hy t vo plate glaH<^ panelletl O^n mikt 

Jfrfoe £40. T. CrBNEY, Broidway, Lontion FieMs, N*E* 


Insects fi*om New Fopest & Nefghbouphood 

34yc»na alHOblcK (from Barton Cliff), 3«. per dm. Honia*o«omn siimella ffrott 
Barton 2}i. Od. Belt doz. Eumaria sejuum, Nw l^'orebt, larvia next year, 6is. 
<Bneetra piUorwia (Kfettod,)» truOf Jfl* Argyruila dipoltoUa, 3 r, Sarrothripn mmoHani\,j^ 
per iMtlr, Is. (kJ. B. revayana, 2 h. per doss. ^ 

Celeeptem mi4 EHpttlv coifectkHi^ sent to select from at 7s. 6d. per loo. 

blmoaiatftt Aadrena julopea, CBiyBia vinduta, eaeb. 
Eainop«« eouMrotata* i». Poftkl Boxes 4in. by Sin. by IJm., liest leather hoard, wire 
mk Maed, par dex. free by post, Ss. 

I ' PfPPAUtkp Iv^y Bmckeixhixrst^ Hants. 






OVA, LARV/E, AND PUP/E . 

The Largest Breeder of Lepklopfcera in the British Isles is 

H. W. HEAD, 

SejBtHBOROUGH- 

Fail Liat of Ora, Ldn(tt\ diul Ptiptu*, aho. I^epUUptem^ Appatatm^ Cahimk 
etc., mti OH application. 

Many Bara British Species and Good Varieties for Sale* 


WATKINS & DONCASTER, 

Natoraiists and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 

Plain King Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1/3, 2/^, 2/6. Folding Nets, 3/6, 4/-, ' 
Gmferella Nets (self-acting), If. Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9a., 1/-, 1/6. ISinc Belaxing Boxes, 
^d., 1/-, 1/6, 2/-. Nested Chip Boxes, 7d. per four dozen. Entomological Pins, assort^ 

, or mixed, ,1/-, 1/6 per ounce* Pocket Xmnte^s, 2/6 to 8/-* Sugaring Tin, with brush, l/S, 
2 /n Sugaring Mixture, imdy for use, 1/9 per tin., , Store Boxe^, with camphor cells, 2/6, 
4/s S/', 6/-. Setting Boards, Sat or o?«d, lih,, 6dl; IJln., 8d.; 2in,, kSS.j 2Jin., i /-5 
3|ijn., X|4; 4in., 1/6 ; 5ln,; l/lO;: Compete ^t of fourteen Boai^ds, 19/6. , ^Uing Hous^, 
9/6, 11/6; corked bwk, 14/-. tirm Boxes, 9d., 1/-, 1/6; , Brewing Oage, 2/6, 4f-, 
5/-, 7/6. OolcopterlM’a Coilecting Bottle, with tim, 1/6. , Botanic^ lapaimed, 
double tin, 1/6 to 6|6. Botanical Pa^r, l/l, 1/4, 1/9, 2/2 p®? gruh®. Insect Slafted Cases, 
‘2/6 io 11/-. Cemwtte re^acing 4d.;p^b©)tilp,, S6'per ■ 

pah* ' ^ Cabinet Clc^k, 7 by bast 1/4 ]m dobin' < 

2|6. ' Insect 'Lens, 1/- Io 8/> and' ^aas-bil$oioad -Boxb®, ftCSbl' - 

iSinc EiUing Box, 9d. Pupa in fheath, 1/9. Taxhtetnisl^ Oom- 

mnion, containing ms^ necessary Imwmenta ikiniibg, 10/6. Scalpels, 1/3 ; Scissors, 
2/- per pmr ; Epdrilh, 2d., Bd., 9d. ; Blowpipes, 4d* ; Artificial Eyes for Birds and 
Animals; Babel-lists of British Butterflies, 2d. ; ditto of Birds' Eggs, 2d., 3d., fid. ; ditto 
of Iiwod and Fresh-water Shells, 2d. ; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, etc. 

I4bbel*list of British Maoro-I^pidoptera, with Latin bnd English names (1894 edition), 
1/6. Our new complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species numbered), If; 
or printed on one side for labels, 2/-. 

Now Keaux. — T he Exchange List and Labe! List, compiled by Mr. Ed. Meyrick, B.A*, 
F.L.S., F.E.S., atajording to his recent ‘‘Handbook of British Lepidoptera.” Exchan|^ 
List, Jd. each, 4d. per dozen, or 4/- per 100. Label List, 9d, each. 

THE ^BIXON” LAMP NET, recently impi»)ired 3/6* 

SHOW ROOM FOR CABINETS 

0! every descripllmi of Bmm’ Boos, Coras, Mrcaosco^rcM. Osjects, FossiZig, Af. 

Cat&to^e iw pa^es) seal on applioationi pc@l free. 

LAEGB STOCK OF INSECTS* ANB BIBBS* EGGS (British, European, and Exotic,) 

Ktetiuli, cle., Fmerve^ a»4 by Ftnt’cUm WorkmBn. 

ag, gmSD, nOHDOH, W.C. (5 doors from Cbaring Cross) 


fi"' 

fj 

I' 


OVA, LARV/E AND PVPJB. 

liUffe &U the year round. Fiu^ quality. 

UESiiniiB British oNnY sTooKm 

' Fiioe list free. ^ ^ ^ - 

mnd fnas kite ora k> Fopce or Imagioes tm isommisskm. 

' , ■ .Fih. teie,'ekQ., 

; "k: W-'/KMIHIISII, 'aoley,^ Kent.. '■ 








MODERN WORKS ON BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 

Our entomological magazines are largely filled with repetitions of already 
well-known facts made by lepidopterists who still appear to consider that books 
published almost, or quite, half a century ago, contain all the up-to-date infor- 
mation obtainable on the subjects they discuss. For advanced work of the 
most recent kind, the more scientific and educated lepidopterist should use the 
following work as his text-books. 

The Natural History of the British 
Lepidoptera, 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S., 

Vois. I, II, m. 

Demy 8vo., strongly bound in doth. Vol. I consisting of 560 pp., Vol. II, of 584 pp., 

Yol. Ill, of 558 pp. 

Price iSl each Volume (net), Yols. I-IY, £B 7s, 6d. 

This work is the most important that has ever been offered to working and 
scientific lepidopterists. It contains series of exhaustive monographs which no 
entomologist should be without, and if he be dealing with the same super- 
families, he will find in these volumes a mass of detailed information such as 
never has been got together before on all the branches relating to the species 
treated. At the same time, the discussion of general biological problems, and 
the great amount of detail relating to such problems, give the books a value for 
a class of workers quite apart from the British and Continental lepidopterists for 
whom they w’ere primarily intended. 

Yol. lY {shortly to be published). 

Almost ready for publication. The price to Subscribers is 15s. 

(22s. 6d. after publication). 

This volume will contain, besides its own detailed index, a comprehensive 
General Index of Yols. I, II, III and lY, which is being prepared by Mr. G. 
Wheeler, M.A., who has kindly volunteered to do the work. The present publishers 
state that, having agreed to give booksellers more liberal terms than hitherto on 
net books, the price per volume will have to be raised (22s. fid. per volume has 
been suggested). New subscribers are, therefore, urged to subscribe direct to 
Mr, H. E. Page, Bertrose,” Gellatly Road, Hatcham, S.E., before publication. 
Until the date of publication, Subscriptions for Y"ols. I, II, III and lY will be 
accepted (ff sent direct) at M 7s, 6d., le., a discount of ^61 2s. 6d. on the lowest 
price at which the volumes will be obtainable after the publication of Yol. lY, 


“ The three volumes which lie before us of this important work, we may safely say 
put all others of the kind in the shade. The work extends to spheres which are also of 
exceedingly gi-eat importance to the continentel lepidopterist and which lend to the 
volmnes an especial value. The work deserves onr full attention and recognition and the 
jyportunity for its study is not to be missed by eoUeetors of European lepidoptera to whom 
« IS not less valuable than to the Briton, indeed, one may say, it is almost indispensable. 
The price — ^stributed according to the time of appearance of the single volumes— is one 
that can well be borne, and continental lepidopterists, but more especially, institutions 
and societies, should make it their business, by procuring the books, to support and further 
the undertaking, and we wish the author success in bringing the gigantic work in due 
course to its close.”— H. Stichel, Berliner Entmmlogische Zeitsehrift. December, 1902, 



FOR SALE, A SUPERIOR 

Mahogany Entomological Cabinet 

Of 40 Interchangeable Drawers. 

'Size 18in. by ebony knobs, sunk panelled sides to carcase, moulded top and plinth, 
and enclosed by two plate-glass panelled doors. Own make. 

Price £40. T. QURNEY, 50, Broadway, London Fields, N.E. 


The British Nociuae and their Varieties. 

(Complete in 4 volumes. Price 7/- per voL). 

(The price is being raised by the publishers to 301- per set) ' 

These four volumes comprise the most complete text-book ever issued on the Noctuiues. 
The work contains critical notes on the synonymy, the original type descriptions (or descrip- 
tions of the original figures) of every British species, the type descriptions of all known 
varieties of each British species, tabulated diagnoses and short descriptions of the various 
phases of variation of the more polymorphic species ; all the data known concerning the 
rare and reputed British species. Complete notes on the lines of development of the 
general variation observed in the various families and genera. The geographical range 
of the various species and their varieties, as well as special notes by lepidopterists who 
have paid particular attention to certain species. 

Each volume has an extended introduction. That to Vol. I deals with “ General 
variation and its causes — with a detailed account of the action of natural selection in 
producing melanism, albinism, <Sic. That to To!. II deals with “The evolution and 
genetic sequence of insect colours,” the most complete review of the subject published* 
Thai to 'Vol. ni deals with “ Secondary Sexual Characters in Bepidoptera,” explaining 
so far as is known, a consideration of the organs (and their functions) included in the 
term. That to Vol. IV deals with “ The classification of the Noctuas,” with a comparison 
of, the Nearctic and Palsearctic Koctuides. 

The first subscription list comprised some 200 of our leading British lepidopterists* 
and up to the present time some 500 complete sets of the work have been sold. 
The treatise is invaluable to all working eoUeetors who want the latest information on this 
group, and contains large quantities of material collected from foreign magazines and the 
works of old British authors, arranged in connection with each species, and not to be 
found in any other published work. 


Monograph of the Pierophorina. 

(Tica copies only fur sale,) 

(Demy 8vo.,' 161 pp., bound In Cloth. Price 10/-). 

, , This book contains an introductory chapter on “ Collecting,” “ Killing ” and 
“ Setting ” the Pterophorina, a table giving deta^s of each species—Times of appearance 
of larva, of pupa and of imago, food-plants, mode of pupation, and a complete account (so 
far as is kno^) of every British species, under the headings of “ Synonymy,” “ Imago,” 
Variation,” “Ovum,” “ Larva,” “Food-plants,” “Pupa.” “Habitat,” and “Distribu- 
tion.” It is much the most complete and trustworthy account of this interesting gioup of 
Lepidoptem that has ever been published. 


Rambles in Alpine Valleys. 

Bound in Cloth, with Map and Photographs of District. 

This book contains a aeries of essays dealing with the colours pf insects, and sugg^- 
s Mom as 4a the relation in past time between the Alpine and British fauna. Many new 
are brought forward, and entomological problems discussed from various standpoints. 

To hfe obtained from H. E, Pace, “ Bertrose,” Geiiatly Boad, :Hatcham. 

, ' 





SUBSCRIBERS who have not yet forsapded their SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for VOL. XVI. are requested to do so without delay. — J. Heebert 
Tvtt. 


N O <3? I c e: . 

The Back Volumes (I-XV) of The EntrunoloffhVs Mecord, &Cm can be obtained at 10s. 6d. 
per Volume. Complete set of 15 vols. £5 15s. net. “ Special Index ” to Voh. III., IV., 
V., VI., VII., vm., IX., X., XI., XII., Xin., XIV. and XY., price 1/6 each. Single Back 
Numbers can be obtained at nornnE the published price from J. Herbert Tutt, 
lid, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.£. 


Subscribers who have not yet forwarded subscription for Vol. XV. are Kindly requested 
to do so, to Mr. H. B. Page, Bertrose, ueilatly Road, Hatcham, S.E, 

ftji't ‘*^eribers are kinOIy requeited to oh'^erve th.it subscriptions to The Entnowlo St’coul, Ace., are 
pajabie m anvaitoe. The subscription iwith or without the Special Index i is Seven Shillings, and 
must be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. [.in-ears to end of Vol. 
XV. to Mr. H. E. Paoi., Bertrose, Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E.j. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to J. ^V. Tutt. 

ADVL'ru'jsK^rT.ST;; of Books and Insects for Sale will be inserted at a minimum charge of :1s. 6d. (for 
foarimest. Longer Advertisements in proportion. A reduction made for a series. Particulars of Mr. 
J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Subscribers who change their addresses most report the same to Mr. H. 15. Pagc, “ Bertrose,” 
Geilatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E., otherwise their magazines will probably be delayed. 

Articles for Insertion and Exchanges should be sent to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
Hill, S.E., except those relating to Coieoptera, which should he sent to Mr. H. Boxisthorpe, 58, 
Kensington Mansions, South Kensington, S.W., and those relating to Orthoptcr.i, to Mr. M. Burr, 
12, Fitn, lames Avenue, South Kensington, S.W. 


Ait Exchange Magaxines must in future be forwarded in J, W» Tuti, 
Rayleigh Vitia, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S,E. 

Eeprints ot Articles or Notes (long or short) appearing in this Magazine can be arranged 
for by Authors at a very low price, if ordered at the time of sending the article (mini- 
mum 25), on application to Mr. J* Herbert Tutt, 

119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.B. 

Exchange Baskets.— D ecember 28th, 1903, No. 1 basket.— -Messrs. Day, Bower, 
Dvenden, Woodforde, Eiding, Stndd, Eobertson, Pox, Lofthouse, Mera, Bowles, Home. 
December 30th, 1903, No. 2 basket, — Messrs. Atmore, Eiding, Walker, Buckell, Ad^n, 
Stndd, Ash, Whittle, Eobertson, Woodforde, Bower. [Members who wished to be missed 
must write to the name preceding their own on list, not to the Secretai*y.] The names 
of one or two new candidate.? for admission will be welcomed and room made as 
opportunity od’ers. Some Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on 
teiyal. 

Dupiimtet^.—Eggs of any Lepidoptera (even common species) for rearing in the 
insect room ” of the Museum. Senders should enclose" marked list. — S, L. ^loakij, The 
Keighley, 

Diip?iVatcs.~Entterdies from Darjeeling, Desiderata ,Sntish lepidoptera.— 
Arthur x¥. Downes, Batheaston Vkaratfej Bath. 

Desiderata. — Quantity of healthy pupse of A. rumicis for scientific experimental 
pmposes : — Will any collectors who have any for exchange or sale kindly communicate 
with me, even a few acceptable. — L. ir. Newman, Bexley, Kent. 

Duplkaies. — Sibylla, Betulas, Quercus, Iris, Helice, lo, Cardui, Atalanta, Polychloros, 
Dassiope, Blandma, Papliia, Yalezina, Sylvanus, Aetseon, Lucina, Artemis, Egeria, 
Meggera, Comma, Seniele, Daws, Galathea, Undulata. Glabraria, Cndulanus, Quadra, 
CalIiinaa,^Fiiliginosa, Yilliea, Carpini, Negleeta, Exnlans, Solidaginis, Siispecta, Dentina, 
Dahlii, Nictitans, Fimbria, Omicronaria. Porata, Pnnetaria, Pietaria, Contignaria, Meliloti, 
Dolobraria, Ziczac, Salicis, Potatorla, Betularia and tar, Doubledayaria, Rufina, Hispidus, 
Munda, Testacea, Miniosa, Grossulariata (good vars.), Ulustraria^ Consortaria, Ciesiata, 
Muitistrigaria, Bidentata, Arc. Desiderata.— To extend series— A. cratiegi, Edusa, Hyale, 
W- Album, Prani, T. rubi, *Egon tar. Corsica, Agestis, Salmacis, Adonis, Alexis (southern), 
Corydon, Argiolus, Alsus (southern), Arion, C-Album, Selene, Athalia, Cinxia, Tithonus, 
Alveolus, Linea, Paniseus, Tages, Are., varieties especially wanted,— 4 rf/mr o8, 

Gladstom Place, Aberdeen, K.B. 

Dui)lteates.—BiiQm, Polychloros’', Sibylla*, Ehizolitha, Miniosa, Variata*, Insta- 
bilis, Fimbria*, Paphia, Palumbaria*, Monacjia*, Aprilina, Negleeta*, Cardui, Exter- 
saria*, Obscuraria, Edusa (5), Cinctaria (5|, Elinguaria* (5), Cervinaria* (4), Silago*, 
P. populi (3), Hepatiea (3). Desiderata. — ^Numerous. Many species to renew ; also ova 
and pup®. — D. F. Rill, 2, Freelands Road. Bromley, Kent. 




Duplicates. — Large numbers of Exotic butterflies. Desiderata. — ^Exotic butterflies. 

(Dev.) JF. IF. Flemynij, Coolfin, Portlaw, Co. Waterford. 

Duplicates. — A large number of Antbroeera exulans (English set) from the Daupliiny 
Alps. Det^iderata. — Offers. — J. JF. Tutt^ 119, JFestcomhe Hill, H.E. 

Duplicates. — Erebia neoridas. Desiderata. — Continental butterflies (with data). — 
J. JF. Tutt, 119, IFestcoiiihe Hill, S.E. 

Desiderata (good condition, with localities and dates). — ^Alexanor, Hospiton, Eumiua 
(not from Eiviera), Krneperi, Ergane, Chloridice, Belemia, Tagis (type), Gruneru 
Damone, Pyrothoe, Eupheme, Chrysotheme, Myrmidone, Heldreiehi, Nogelli, Ottomanus,. 
Thetis, Thersamon, Telicanus, Baleaniea, Fischeri, Trochilus, Pylaon, Bavins, Lysimon, 
Bhymnus, Psyloxita, Pyrenaica, Anteros, Dolus, Coelestina, Celtis, Populi, Lucilla, 
Aeeris, Xanthomelas, Tau-Album, Iduna, Maturna, Boetiea, Arduinna, Trivia, Deione„ 
Asteria, Aplurape (not Scandinavian), Thore, Frigga, Freija, Elisa, Alexandra, Laodiee, 
Larissa, Pherusa, Melas (true), Anthe, Autonoe, Hippolyte, Neomyris, Boxelanav 
Clyinene, Nurag, (Edipus, Hero, Leander, Thyrsis, Phryne, Nostradamus, Morpheus, 
Sylvius. A good pair (with data) would be very acceptable. — J. TT". Tutt, 119, JFestcomhe 
Hill, S.E. 

Wanted. — British and European Tortricids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in Meyrick’s Handbook and Staudinger and Bebel’s Catalog, pinned 
and set in English style acceptable. Will make liberal returns in any family of North 
American Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed. — W. D. Kearfott, 114, Libert'^ 
Street, lleio fork City, U.S.A. 

Wanted Coleophorids.— -As I wish to breed and record the life-history of all the 
species of Coleophora, I should be pleased to receive any cases and living larvae which 
entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return. — Hy. J. Turner, 9S^ 
Drakefell Hoad, St. Catherme^s Park, New Gross, S.E. 

Wanted (to figure).— Examples of the following larvae or pupae : Antiopa, Lathonia, 
Daplidiee, Edusa, Hyale, Livorniea, Pinastri, Celerio, Gallii. Will any lepidopterist who- 
collects abroad kindly remember my wants when opportunity occurs of obtaining any 
of them ?— J. C. DoUman, Hove House, Newton Grove, Bedford Park, W. 

Exchange. — am desirous of obtaining butterflies from the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. For such I ofler perfect diurnals from North and^ South America,. 
North American Coleoptera.— Levi W. Mengel, Boys^ High School, Beading, Pa., U.S.A. 

Wanted. — Erycinidse of the world. Offer for same Diurni from United States. — 
Levi JF. Mengel, Boys^ High School, Reading, Pa., U.S.A. 

Parasitical Diptera wanted. — ^Will lepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larvae or pupae kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
shall be greatly obliged , — €. J. Wainwright, 2, Eandsworth JJ^ood Road, Handsworth, 
Staff’s. 

Changes of Address, — Geo. JVilkinson to Grahamston Grange, P^ednock, Stirling, N.B. 
J. H. Day to 27, Carroch Terrace, Carlisle. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 8 p.m.. 
Meetings: March 2nd, 16th, April 20th, May 4th, June 1st. 

The City of London Entomological and Natural History Society. — London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. — The first and third Tuesdays in the month, at 7.30 
p.m. 

Toynbee Hall Natural History Society.— Held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. Entrance Fee, Is.; Annual Subscription, Is. — Hon. See. 
G. E. Shaw, 45, Col worth Boad, Leytonstone, N.E. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge. — The second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 8 p.m. 
February 25th, a Lantern evening. March 10th, ** Some modern requirements in Oval 
and Lari^al description,” by J. W. Tutt, F.E.S. ; March 24th, “ The Eastern Coast of the. 
Adriatic,” Malcolm Burr, F.E.S. 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Downs Stations, G^E.R. — Meetings 7.45 p.m. February 16th, ** Random Notes 
on the Eupitheoias,”' J.^ E. Gardner. February 27th — Saturday — 7.80 p.m.-lO p.m., 
The 42th Annual Exhibition will be held at Sigdon Road Board School, Ralston Lane 
Mose to Hackney Dd#ns Junction, G.E.B.). Information of C. B. Smith, Hon. See., 24, 
Rectory Boad, Stoke Newington, N. Secretaries of other Entomological Societies should 
^*ite to the Secretary for tickets, 

Carpsle Natural History Society.— Meetings held at TuUie House, Carlisle, 
7^45 P.I&9.80 p,m. Meetings: February 18th, "Notes on some Micro-Lepidoptera,”' 
by G.. ’Wilkinson. April 7th, Special Exhibition of Specimens. ^ 




DiipUcaie.^. — Large numbers of Exotic butterflies. Desiderata. — Exotic butterflies. 

(i2er.) W. JF. Flemynff, Coolfin, Portlma, Co. Waterford. 

DupUcntcs . — A large number of x^ntbrocera exulans (English set) from the Dauphiny 
Alps. Desiderata. — Offers. — J. W, Tutt^llQ, Westcomhe Hill, S.E. 

Duplicates . — Erebia neoridas. Desiderata. — Continental butterflies (with data). — 
J. IF. Tutt, 119, IVestcomhe Hill, S.E. 

Desiderata (good condition, with localities and dates). — ^Alexanor, Hospiton, Bumina 
(not from Eiviera), Krueperi, Ergane, Ohloridice, Belemia, Tagis (type), Gruneri, 
Damone, Pyrothoe, Eupheme, Chrysotheme, Mynnidone, Heldreichi, Nogelli, Ottomanus,. 
Thetis, Thersamon, Telicanus, Baleaniea, Fischeri, Trochilus, Pylaon, Bavins, Lysimon, 
Ehymnus, Psylorita, Pyrenaica, Anteros, Dolus, Coelestina, Celtis, Populi, Lueilla, 
Aeeris, Xanthomelas, Vau-xAlbum, Iduna, Maturna, Boetiea, Arduinna, Trivia, Deione,. 
Asteria, Aphirape (not Scandinavian), Thore, Frigga, Freija, Elisa, Alexandra, Laodice, 
Larissa, Pherusa, Melas (true), Anthe, Autonoe, Hippolyte, Neomyris, Roxelana» 
Clymene, Nurag, CEdipus, Hero, Leander, Thyrsis, Phryne, Nostradamus, Morpheus, 
Sylvius. A good pair (with data) would be very acceptable. — J. W. Tutt, 119, Westcomhe 
Hill, S.E. 

Wanted. — ^British and European Tortricids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in Meyriek’s Handbook and Staudinger and Rebel’s Catalog, pinned 
and set in English style acceptable. Will make liberal returns in any family of North 
American Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed. — W. D. Kearfott, 114, Liber*tg 
Street, ^sfew fork City, JJ.S.A. 

Wanted Coleophoeids.— As I wish to breed and record the life-history of all the- 
species of Coleophora, I should be pleased to receive any cases and living larvfe which 
entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return. — Hy. J. Turner, 98, 
Drakefell Road, St. Catherme‘’s Dark, New Cross, S.E. 

Wanted (to figure). — Examples of the following larvae or pupae : Antiopa, Lathonia, 
Daplidice, Edusa, Hyale, Livornica, Pinastri, Celerio, G-ailii. Will any lepidopterist who 
collects abroad kindly remember my wants when opportunity occurs of obtaining any 
of them ?— J. C. Doliman, Hove House, Newton Grove, Bedford, Park, W. 

Exchange. — I am desirous of obtaining butterflies from the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. For such I offer perfect diurnals from North and South America,. 
North American Coleoptera. — Levi W. Mmgel, Boys* High School, Reading, Pa., U.8.A. 

Wanted. — Erycinidee of the world. Offer for same Diurni from United States.-^ 
Levi W, Mengel, Boys* High School, Reading, Pa., U.S.A. . 

Paeasitic.\l Diptee.a wanted. — ^Will lepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larvae or pup® kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
shall be greatly obliged, — C. J. Wainwright, 2, Handsicm'th Wood Road, Handsicorth, 
Staffs. 

Changes of Address, — Geo. Wilkinson to Graliamston Grange, Rednock, Stirlmg, N.B. 
J. H. Day to 27, Curroek Terrace, Carlisle. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 8 p.m.* 
Meetings : March ‘2nd, 16th, April 20th, May 4th, June 1st. 

The City of London Entomological and Natural History Society. — - London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. — The first and third Tuesdays in the month, at 7.30 
p.m. 

Toynbee Hall Natural History Society.— Held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. Entrance Fee, Is.; Annual Subscription, Is. — Hon. See. 
G. E. Shaw, 45, Colworth Boad, Leytonstone, N.E. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge. — The second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 8 p.m. 
February 25th, a Lantern evening. March lOth, “ Some modern requirements in Oval 
and Lar^^al description,” by J. W. Tutt, P.E.S. ; March 24th, “ The Eastern Coast of the 
Adriatic,” Malcolm Burr, F.E.S. 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Downs Stations, G.B.B. — Meetings 7.45 p.m. February 16th, “ Bandom Notes 
on the Eupithecias,” J. E. Gardner. February 27th— Saturday — 7.30 p.m.-lO p.m., 
The 12th Annual Exhibition will be held at Sigdon Boad Board School, Dalston Lane 
(close to Hackney D6wns Junction, G.E.R.). Information of C. B. Smith, Hon. See., 24, 
Bectory Boad, Stoke Newington, N. Secretaries of other Entomological Societies should 
write to the Secretary for tickets. 

Carlisle Natural History Society.— Meetings held at Tullie House, Carlisle, 
7.45 p.i%$.J0 p.m. Meetings: February 18th, “Notes on some Micro-Lepidoptera,”’ 
by G. Wfikinson. April 7th, Special Exhibition of Specimens. 




ENTOMOLOGICAL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS FOR sAlE. 


s. 6. 

Proceedings of tlxe South London Entomological Society for 1885 1 0 

n jn n »' a »> }> »i 1899 ,, ». 2 6 

M n >j »> jj »> 5> 1900 •> ..2 6 

M 5» it 11 51 11 »* »» 1902 ,> ,, ..2 6 

Transactions of the City of London Entomological Society for 1896 2 0 

)j j) »» ti 55 it 11 It it 1898,. ,, .,2 0 

The Butterflies of Switsaoiiand and the Alps of Central Europe, 5s. ; interleaved , , 6 0 
The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Tmmactions of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1899 . . . , 2 0 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Tmnmctiom of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1901 .. .. .. ..2 6 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Tnumwtiom of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1902 .. .. .. 26, 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Tmmactions of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientitie {Societies) for 1906 2 6 

Honograpli of Peronea criitana and its aberrations (with beautiful chromo-litho-^ 

graph plates) by J. A. Clark, F.E.S . . ..2 0 

Notes on Hybrids of Tephrosia bistortata and Tephrosia crepuscularia . . . . 10 

Some results of recent exp>eriments in hybridising Tephrosia bistortata and T, 

crepuscularia 2 0 

The drinking habits of Butterflies and Moths >..16 

The Lasiocanipids .. .. .. , , •• ..,2 0 

Some considerations of Natural Genera and incidental reference to the nature of 

, Species , .. - , 16' 

The Scientific aspect of Entomology (1) . . .. .. ‘10 

11 11 'll It' ii ' 'I* •• ' •• 10 

A gregarious butterfly— Erebia neiine ..10 

The nature of Metamorphosis v .. ... .. ,..10 

Notes cm the Eygeshidse ,v /' ”1,0' 

Random BecoUectibn^ of Woodland, Pen and Hill (Ist edition) ... ... S' 0 

Wbodside, Burnside, Hillside and Marsh ‘ .. 1. .. *. 2 6/ 

Stray notes on the Noctua .. .. .. ,.10 

Presidential Address to the Entomological Society of London for 1899, by B. ' 

Trimen,E,E.S 10 


OVA, LARV.C, AND PUP/E . 

The Largest Breeder of Lepidoptera in the British Isles is 

H. HEAD, ®>ntjOHt0la0tert, 

SeKHBOROUGH. 

Fitll Lint of Ova, Lanae, and Papavy aha Lepidoptera, Apparatm, CahinetB 
eti%, sent on application. , , 

Many Rare British Species and Oood Varieties for Sale* 


OVA, LARViE AND PUPAE. 

Large stock ail the year round. Finest quality, 

eEHXJII^E BRITISH ONLY STOCKEO* 


Price list free, , 

Lepidoptera rear^ from the ova to Pupse or Imagines on commissioHi’ 
For terms, etc., apply 

L. W. HERMAN, Baxley, Kent. 
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LONDON; 

ELLIOT STOCK, (52, Pateknostuu Eow, E.G. 
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U. FlllEJILANDEL & SOHN, 

11, CaiuiStrasse, N.W. 

NRW YORK: 

l‘h. HElNSLELGEll, 9 , Eiust Avisnuk, 
New Yoek, U.B.A. 



ASSETS £8,000i000. 

Established 1848. 

, — off ice 

Claims Paid, nearly £18,000,000. 

Life Assurance WITH OR WITHOUT Medical Examination. 

Monthly Premiums. 

JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 

Head Office— ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 

F. Sc Co., X^tdL., 

Entomological Pin Manufacturers, 

SaiAT.L Heaps and Pebfect Points. White, and Gilt, 

BIRMINGHAM and LONDON. 

; ! Can be obtained, &om Dealens throuighout the World. 


butterfly rets 

iPbe 0.K. Net is made ot the best materials. , . ' 

The GX Net can be mounted or dismounted, in a 

The Gr*K. Net kiits any stick, and may be carried in any pocket, ' 

The G*K. Net is evei 7 oolleotor’sdeiighi - ! , 


GENEVA 1896. 
Honorable Diplopio* 


The G.K. Net 


FOB USE. 



Diameter 14 inches. 


The most elegant net. 


Cireuniference 44 inches. The most practical net. 
Depth of .the net 29 inches. The most durable net. 


;;The G.K. Net ring-j Dimensions 1 by 4 by 11 inches. 


‘ NOT ! The Lightest, the Handiest, the Cheapest Net. 

p/ IN USE. iNetofsilk. One Quality, one Size, one Price only. 

“ f Send postal order' 6/-, and you, will get the G.K. Net free of all charge from — 

QRAF-KRUSI, QAIS, SWITZERLAND. 


ILABELS 1 LABELS ! ! LABELS ! ! ! 

' |t is very essentiar that every specimen, to be authentic, should bear a minute 
locality, date of capture, and name of captor.. 

{To comprise .equal numbers, of not more than ten localities,! V I 
SSI 11 Ilf: Larger quantities pro raia. Orders executed in same order s-si fl / ^ 
iiHiJIJi I received. Kemittance in fuN must accompany each order. ) y/ 


Newrorest. 

4.1X.1I7 


>RBSS. 


-"geqtiisites,” Cooinbe Lodge, Mycenae. Road. 

Weati^tidK’ Rairk,, ' S.E. 






MODERN WORKS ON BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 

Our entomological magazines are largely filled with repetitions of already 
well-known facts made by lepidopterists who still appear to consider that books 
published almost, or quite, half a century ago, contain all the up-to-date infor- 
mation obtainable on the subjects they discuss. For advanced work of the 
most recent kind, the more scientific and educated lepidopterist should use the 
following work as his text-books. 

The Natural History of the British 
Lepidoptera, 

, By J. W. TUTT, F.B.S., 

Vols. I, n, IIL 

Demy 8vo., strongly bound in cloth. Vol. I consisting of 560 pp., Vol. II, of 584 pp., 

mm, of 558 pp. 

Price each Volume (net), Vols. I-IY, £3 7s. 6d. 

This work is the most important that has ever been offered to working and 
scientific lepidopterists. It contains series of exhaustive monographs which no 
entomologist should be without, and if he be dealing with the same super- 
families, he will find in these volumes a mass of detailed information such as 
never has been got together before on all the branches relating to the species 
treated. At the same time, the discussion of general biological problems, and 
the great amount of detail relating to such problems, give the books a value for 
a class of workers quite apart from the British and Continental lepidopterists for 
whom they were primarily intended. 

Vol. IV (shortly to be published). 

Almost ready for publication. The price to Subscribers is ISb. 

(22b. 6d. after publication). 

This volume will contain, besides its own detailed index, a cotnpreliensive 
General Tndeas of Vols. I, 11, III and IV, which is being prepared by Mr. G* 
"Wheeler, M.A., who has kindly volunteered to do the work. The present publishers 
state that, having agreed to give booksellers more liberal terms than hithetto on 
net books, the price per volume will have to be raised (22s. 6d. per volume has 
been suggested). New subscribers are, therefore, urged to subscribe direct to 
Mr. H, E. Page, “ Bertrose,” Gellatly Bead, Hatcham, S.E., before publication. 
Until the date of publication, Subscriptions for Vols. I, II, III and IV will be 
accepted (if sent direct) at 7s. 6d., ie., a discount of 2s. 6d. on the lowest 
price at which the volumes will be obtainable after the publication of Vol. IV, 


“ The three volumes which lie before us of this important work, we may safely say 
put all others of the kind in the shade. The work extends to spheres which are also of 
exceedingly great importance to the continental lepidopterist and which lend to the 
volumes an especial value. The work deserves our full attention and recognition and the 
opportunity for its study is not to be missed by collectors of European lepidoptera tp whom 
it is not less valuable than to the Briton, indeed, one may say, it is almost indispensable* 
The price— distributed according to the time of appearance of the single volumes— is one 
that can well be borne, and continental lepidopterists, but more especially, institutions 
and societies, should make it their business, by procuring the hooks, to support and further 
the undertaking, and we wish the author success in. bringing the gigantic work in due 
course .to its close.*»— H. Stiehel, Berliner Bntmwlogisehe Zeitschrift, December, 1902 



The British Nootus and their Varieties. 

(Complete in 4 volumes. Price 7/- per voL). 

(The price is bein^ raised by the publishers to 30 1 - per set) 

These four volumes comprise the most complete text-hook ever issued on the Noctuides. 
The work contains critical notes on the synonymy, the original type descriptions (or descrip- 
tions of the original figures) of every British species, the type descriptions of all known 
varieties of each British species, tabulated diagnoses and short descriptions of the various 
phases of variation of the more polymorphic species ; all the data known concerning the 
rare and reputed British species. Complete notes on the lines of development of the 
general variation observed in the various families and genera. The geographical range 
of the various species and theiv varieties, as well as special notes by lepidopterists who 
have paid particular attention to certain species. 

Each volume has an extended introduction. That to Vol. I deals with “ General 
variation and its causes ” — with a detailed account of the action of natural selection in 
producing melanism, albinism, &e. That to Vol. 11 deals with “The evolution and 
genetic sequence of insect colours,” the most complete review of the subject published. 
That to Vol. Ill deals with “ Secondary Sexual Characters in Lepidoptera,” explaining 
so far as is known, a consideration of the organs (and their functions) included in Ihe 
term. That to Vol. IV deals with “ The classification of the Noctuse,” with a comparison 
of the Nearetic and Palsearctic Noctuides. 

The first subscription list comprised some 200 of our leading British lepidopterists, 
and up to the present time some 500 complete sets of the work have been sold. 
The treatise is invaluable to all working collectors who want the latest information on this 
group, and contains large quantities of material collected from foreign magazines and the 
works of old British authors, arranged in connection with each species, and not to be 
found in any other published work. 


Hono|i?aph of the Pterophorina. 

(Tloo coj^es only for mle.) 

(Demy 8vo., 161 pp., bound in Cloth. Price 10/-). 

This book contains an introductory chapter on “ Collecting,” “ Killing ” and 
“ Setting ” the Pterophorina, a table giving details of each species — Times of appearance 
of larva, of pupa and of imago, food-plants, mode of pupation, and a complete account (so 
far as is known) of every British species, under the headings of “ Synonymy,” “ Imago,” 
“ Variation,” “ Ovum,” “ Larva,” “ Food-plants,” “ Pupa,” “ Habitat,” and “ Distribu- 
tion.” It is much the most complete and trustworthy account of this interesting gi’oup of 
Lepidoptera that has ever been published. 

To be obtained from H. E. Page, “Bertrose,” Gellatly Koad, Hatcham. 


TuesdLa*y, IMEa^Pcli Stli, 

IMPORTANT 

COLLECTION OF BRITISH MACRO- 
LEPIBOPTERA. 

MR. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER 

At Ms BOOMS, B8, King Street, Oovent Garden, W.G., as above, at Half-' 
past Twelve o’clock precisely, 

The COIiLECTION of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, 
Fomed by F. C, WOODFORDE, Esq., F^E.S., of Market Drayton, Salop. 

■ The collection contains long series of recently-taken specimens in fine well-set con- 
all most carefully labelled. 

, ‘ On yiew day prior fi'om 10 to 4 and^ Morning of Sale. Catalogues post free on^ 
, application. 





SUBSCRIBERS who have not yet forwarded their SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for ¥OL. X¥I. are requested to do so without delay.— J. Hbebbet 
Ttitt. 


»r o rr X c jB . 

The Back Yoiumes (I-XV) of The Entomologists Record, &c., can be obtained at 10s. 6d. 
per Volume. Complete set of lo vols. £5 15s. net. ‘‘Special Index ” to Vols. III., IV., 
V., VI.. VII„ vm., IX., X., XL, xn., Xin., XIV. and XV., price 1/6 each. Single Back 
Hnmbens can be obtained at double the published price from J* Herbert Tutt, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Subscribers who have not forwarded subscription for Vol. XY. are kindly requested 
to do so, to Hr. H. E. Page, Bertrose, Gellatly Road, Hatcham, S.E. 

Subscribers are kindly requested to observe that subscriptions to The EfitomologisVs Becord, <fce., are 
payable in advance. The subscription (with or without the Special Index) is Seven Shillings, and 
must be sent to Hr, J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. [arrears to end ot Vol. 
XV. to Mr. H. E. Page, Bertrose, Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E.], Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to J. W. Tutt. 

Advertiseiients of Books and Insects for Sale will be inserted at a minimum charge of 2s. 6d. (for 
four lines). Longer Advertisements in proportion. Areduetionmade-for a series. Particulars of Mr. 
J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.B. 

Subscribers who change their addresses must report the same to Mr. H. E, Page, “Bertrose,” 
Gellatl;^ Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E., otherwise their inagaaiues will probably be delayed. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
Hill, S.E., except chose relating to Coleoptera, which should be sent to Mr. H. Donisthorpe, 58, 
Kensington Mansions, South Kensington, S.W., and those relating to Grthoptera, iio Mr. M. Burr, 
12, Fitzjames Avenue, South Kensington, S.W. 


AiS Cxohange Magaxines must in fuiure be foxwaxded to ■/. Wm Tuttm 
Rayleigh Villa, Wesieombe Hill, Blaokheath, 

Reprints of Articles or Notes (long or short) appearing in this Magazine can be arranged 
for by Authors at a very low price, if ordered at the time of sending the article (mini- 
mum 25), on application to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 

.119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Exchange Baskets. — December 28th, 1903, No. 1 basket. — Messrs. Day, Bower, 
Oyenden, Woodforde, Riding, Studd, Robertson, Pox, Loftbouse, Mera, Bowles, Horne. 
February 27tb, 1904, No. 2 basket—Messrs. Riding, Ash, Adkin, Walker, Studd, 
Buekell, Robertson, Whittle, Atmore, Bower. [Members who wished to be missed 
must write to the name preceding their own on list, not to the Secretary.] The names 
of one or two new candidates for admission will be welcomed and room made as 
opportunity offers. Some Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on 
its Arrival. 

Duplicates. — Very many ova and larvae, also set insects. Send list of wants. 
Desiderata. — Ova : .Escularia, Leucophsearia, Hispidaria, Pqlveraria, Piniperda, Miniosa, i 
Oraeilis, Vetusta, Unguicula, Spinula, Curtula, Populeti, Advenaria, Consonaria, Pen- 
dularia. Living ? s or Ova (former preferred) : Leucographa, C-album, Cardui, Atalanta, 
Megaeria, Rubiginea, Semibrunnea, Psitticata, Miata, Derivata, Lobulata, Hippocasti- 
naria, Ridens, Plavicornis, Or. Larvae : Artemis (except from West Meath and Cumber- 
land), Plantaginis, Fascelina, Crataegi, Lanestris, Quercifolia, Prunaria, Repandata, also 
many other ova and larvae. — L. 1J\ Netcman, Bexley, Kent. 

Duplicates. — ^Eggs of any Lepidoptera (even common species) for rearing in the' 
“ insect room ” of the Museum. Sendei-s should euclose marked list.— L. 21osley, The 
Museum, Keighley. 

Duplicates . — ^Butterflies from Darjeeling. Desiderata. — British lepidoptera. — (JRci?.) 
Arthur M. Downes, Batheaston Vicarage, Bath. 

Desiderata. — Quantity of healthy pupae of A. rumicis for scientific experimental 
purposes : — Will any collectors who have any for exchange or sale kindly communicate 
with me, even a few acceptable.-— L. JV. Netoman, Bexley, Kent. 

Duplicates. —BihyWst, Betulas, Quercfls, Iris, Helice, lo, Cardui, Atalanta, Polyehloros, 
Cassiope, Blandina, Paphia, Valezina, Sylvanus, Action, Lucina, Artemis, Egeria, 
Megffira, Comma, Semele, Davus, Galathea, Undulata. Glabral’ia, Undulanus, Quadra, 
Oallunffi, Fifliginosa, Villica, Carpini, Neglecta, Exulans, Solidaginis, Suspecta, Dentina, 
Dahlii, Nictitans, Fimbria, Omicronaria, Porata, Punctaria, Pictaria, Contiguaria, Meliioti, 
polobraria, Ziezac, Salicis, Potatoria, Betularia and tar. Doubledayaria, Rufina, Hispidus, 

' Munda, Testacea, Miniosa, Gvossulariata (good vars.), Illustraria, Consortaria, Caesiata, 
.'Miutistrigaria, Bidentata, &c. Desiderata. — To extend series — A. cratsegi, Edusa, Hyale, 




W-Album, Pruni, T. nibi, *^lgon var. Corsica, Agestis, Salmacis, Adonis, Alexis (southern),, 
Corydon, Argiolus, Alsus (southern), Arion, C-Aibum, Selene, Athalia, Cinxia, Tithonus,. 
Alveolus, Linea, Paniscus, Tages, dre., varieties especially wanted.--- Ait ?un* Horne, 68^ 
QlacUtone Place, Aberdeen, N.B> 

Wanted. — British and European Tortrieids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in Meyrick’s Handbook and Staudinger and BebePs Catalog, pinned 
and set in English style acceptable. Will make liberal returns in any family of North 
American Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed. — IF. D. Kearfott, 114, Liberty 
Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

Wanted Coleophokids.— As I wish to breed and record the life-history of all the 
species of Coleophora, I should be pleased to receive any cases and living larvae which 
entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return.— J., Turner, 98, 
jOrakefell Hoad, St, Catlmne^s Park, New Cross, S.E, 

Wanted (to figure).— Examples of the following larvae or pupae : Antiopa, Lathonia, 
Daplidice, Edusa, Hyale, Livornica, Pinastri, Oelerio, Gallii. Will any lepidopterist who- 
collects abroad kindly remember my wants when opportunity occurs of obtaining any 
of them ?— J. C, DoUman, Hove House, Newton Grove, Bedford Park, W, 

Exchanoe.— I am desirous of obtaining butterfties from the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. Eor such I offer perfect diurnals from North and South America,. 
North American Coleoptera . — Levi W. Mengel, Soys^ High School, Beading, Pa., U,8.A. 

Wanted.— Erycinidse of the world. Offer for same Diumi from United States.— 
Levi IK Mengel, Boys^ High School, Beading, Pa,, U.S.A. 

Paeasitical Dipteea wanted, — ^Will lepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larvae or pupae kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
shall be greatly obliged, — C: J, Tf^ainwngkt, 2, Handsieorth Wood Bond, Handsivorth; 
Staffs, 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

£iitomolo|ical Society of London.*--!!, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 8 p.m. 
Meetings: March 2nd, Discussion — “What is a species? ” Prof. B. B. Poulton, E.E.S.,. 
Mr, E. J. Elwes, F.E.S'., Dr- F. A. Dixey, and others will take part in this Discussion 
16th, April 20th, May 4th, June 1st. , ' 

Hhe City of London Entomological and Natural History Society^ — London; 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.O,— 1?he first and third Tuesdays in the month, at 7,30 
p.m. , . 

Toynhee Hall Natural History Society.— Held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. Entrance Fee, Is.; Annual Subscription, Is.— Hon. Sec. 
H. E. Shaw, 4-5, Colworth Boad, Leytonstone, N.E. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge, — The second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 8 p.m. 
February 25th, a Lantern evening. March 10th, “ Some modern requhements in Oval ' 
and Larval description,” by J. W. Tutt, F.E.S. ; March 24th, “ The Eastern Coast of the- 
Adriatic,” Malcolm Burr, F.E.S. April 14ith, “ Conchological Notes,” W. Manger. 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining- 
Hackney Downs Stations, (3r.E.ll. — Meetings 7.45 p.m. March 8th, “Holiday Notes 
from Chamonix,” C. B. Smith ; March 10th, Excursion to Theydon Bois (Liverpool 
Street, 2.41 p.m., fare Is. 4d.), Leader, A. W, Bacot, F.E.S.; March 22nd, “Some 
impressions of Italy,” J. A. Sim.es ; March 26th, Cycle run to Abridge (meet Waterworks, 

' Woodford Boad, 3.15 p^m.) . 

Carlisle ' Natural History Society.— Meetings held at Tullie House, Carlisle, 
7.45 p.m.-0.3O p.m. Meetings : April 7th, Special Exhibition of Specimens. 


Rambles in Alpine Valleys. 

Bound in Cloth, with Map and Photographs of District. 

This book contains a series of essays dealing with the colours of insects, and sugges- 
tions as to the relation in past time between the Alpine and British fauna. Many new 
; facts are, brought forward, and entomological problems discussed from various standpoints.. 


Beetles st One Halfpenny esola. 

’■ito, . ‘ ' Send for my 

LIST OP OOLEOPTBEA, 

||; Which wiB be forwarded gratis and pokt free. 

Ijfi , KA.B<MiY, Budapest 56, Gelsen-Iasel, Huilgary. 



WATKINS & DONCASTER, 

Naturalists and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 

Plain Bing Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1/3, 2/-, 2/6. Folding Nets, 3/6, 4/-, 
Umbrella' Nets (.sell-acting), 7/*- Pocket Boxes, Od., 9d., 1/-, 1/6. Zinc Relaxing Boxes, 
9d,, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-. Nested Chip Boxes, 7d. per four dozen. Entomological I^ins, assorted 
or mixed, 1/-, 1/6 per ounce. Pocket Lanterns, 2/6 to 8/-. Sugaring Tin, with brush, 1/6, 
2/-. Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 1/9 jier tin. Store Boxes, with camphor cells, 2/6, 
4/-, 5/-, 6/-. Setting Boards, flat or oval, lin., 6d.; IJin., 8d.; 2in., lOd.; 2Jin„ 1/- ; 
BJin., 1/4; 4in., 1/6 ; Sin., 1/10; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10/6. Setting Houses, 
9/6, 11/6 ; corked back, 14/-. Zinc Larva Boxes, 9d., 1/-, 1/6. Breeding Cage, 2/6, 4/-, 
5/-, 7/6. Coieopterisf s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 1/6, 1/8. Botauical Oases, japanned, 
double tin, 1/6 to 6/6. Botanical Paper, 1/1, 1/4, 1/9, 2/2 per quire. Insect Glazed Oases, 
2/6 to 11/-. Cement for replacing Antennse 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1/6, 2/-, 2/0 per 
pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by best quality 1/4 per dozen sheets. Brass Chloroform Bottle, 
2/6. Insect Lens, 1/- to 8/-. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed Boxes, from 1/- per dozen. 
Zinc Killing Box, 9d. to 1/-. Pupa Bigger, in leather sheath, 1/9. Taxidermist’s Com* 
panion, containing most necessary implements for skinning, 10/6. Scalpels, 1/3 ; Scissors, 
2/- per pair ; Eggdrill.'?, 2d., 3d., 9d, ; Blowpipes, 4d. ; Artifleial Eyes for Birds and 
Animals ; Label-lists of British Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Bird.H’ Eggs, 2d., 3d., 6d. ; ditto 
of Land and Fresh-water Shells, 2d. ; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, etc. 

Label-list of British Maero-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English names (1894 edition), 
1/6. Our new complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species numbered), 1/- ; 
or printed on one side for labels, 2/-. . * 

Now Ready.— The Exchange List and Label List, compiled by Mr. Ed. Bleyrick, B.A., 
F.L.S., F.E.S., according to his recent “Handbook of British Lepidoptera.” Exchange 
List, Jd. each, 4d. per dozen, or 4/- per 100. Label List, 9d. each. 

THE « DIXON” LAMP NET, recently improved 3/6. 

SHOW BOOM FOE CABINETS 

Of every description of Insects, Birds’ Egos, Coins, Microscopical Objects, Fossils, &o. 

Catalogue (96 pages) sent on application, post free. 

LARGE STOCK OP INSECTS’ AND BIRDS’ EGGS {British, European, and Exotic.) 

Birds, Mamimls, etc., Preserved aud Mounted ‘by First-elms Worlmen. 

Address— 36, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (5 doors from Charing Cross) 


The Migration and Dispersal of Insects. 

J. W, TUTT, F.E.S. 

Demy 8 yo., 182 pp. Price Five Shillings net. 

This book, the only one published on this interesting subject, is of first 
’ importance to all students of the geographical distribution of animals, and 
contains the following chapters : — 

1. General Considerations, 2. Goccids and Aphides. 3. Orthoptera. 4. Odonata. 
5. Lepidoptera. 6, Coleoptera. 7. Biptera, 8. Booial Jnsects— Hyraendptem, Ter- 
mites, 9. Final considerations. 

Only a very small number of copies has been printed. It is trusted that 
all entomologints will, besides supporting the book themselves, recommend it 
to any libraries in which they are interested or with which they are connected. 


Woodside, Burnside, Hillside and Marsh. 

(Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 242 pp. and 103 woodcuts and full-page illustrations. Bound 
in Cloth. (Price 2/6). 

Another series of collecting expeditions into well-known entomological and natural 
history localities* with description of , botanical,, geological, ornithological as well as 
entomological matters of intei’est to be found therein. The places dealt with include 
CohWm Woods, Cuxton Downs, the Western Highlands, Clifle — all well known for their , 
rich entomological fauna. 

, , To be, obtained from H.' E.jPaoe, “Bertrose,” Gellatly Road* Hatcham. 




ENTOMOLOaiCAL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS FOR SALE. 

s. d. 

Proceedings of tlie >Soutih London Entomological Society for 188o 10 

,, ) 1 5 1 1 5 5 1 1 5 5 5 5 5 ^ 895 .. .. .. 2 Q 

5 5 5 5 5 5 5 ' 55 55 55 55 1899 .• >. ..2 b 

5 5 5 5 55 n 55 55 55 55 1900 .. .. .. 2 6 

^ 5, 5, „ „ „ 5, 51 ,5 1902 2 6 

Transactions of the City of London Entomological Society for 1896 2 0 

15 55 55 15 55 55 55 55 55 1897 *. .. .. 2 0 

,5 „ „ „ „ „ „ 55- 55 1898 2 0 

„ „ „ „ „ ,5 5, „ „ 1899 2 0 

The Butterflies of Switzerland and the Alps of Central Europe, 5s. ; interleaved . , 6 0 
The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Transactions of the South-Eastern Enion 

of Scientific Societies) for 1899 2 0 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Tramacthns of the South-Eastern 

Union of Scientific Societies) for 1900 .2 0 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Transactio} 2 s of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1901 2 6 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Transactions of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1902 2 6 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Transactions of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1908 , 2 6 

Monograxfii of Peronea eris-tana and its aberrations (with beautiful chromo-litho- 
graph jilates) by A. Clark, F.B.S. 2 0 

Notes on Hybrids of Tephrosia bistortata and Tephrosia crepuscularia . . * . 10 

Some results of recent experiments in hybridising Te^ihrosia bistortata and T. 

crepuscularia.. ' 2 0 

The drinking habits of Butterflies and Moths ..16 

The Lasiocampids 2 0 

Some considerations , of Natural Genera and incidental reference to the nature of 

Species .. 16 

The Scientific aspect of Entomology (1) . . , . , . ^ \ 10 

,5 „ „ m - ..10 

A gregarious butterfly—Erebia nenne . . ' . . , , . * 10 

The nature of Metamorphosis . . . . . . . . . , .... ..10 

' Notes on the Zyg83nid£e 10 

Bandom Bccollections of 'Woodland, Pen and Hill (1st edition) SO 

^Yoods^de, Burnside, Hillside and 3iarsh 2 6 

Stray notes on the Noctuns. ; ,.10 

Presidential Address to the Entomological Society of London for 1899, by E. 

Trimen, F.E.S '..10 


OVA, LARV^, AND PVP/B , 

Tlie Largest Breeder of Lepidox^tera in the British Isles is 

H. W. HEAD, ^utamolcr0i$t, 

Fall List of Vra^ Lat'rac^ and l^apae, aho LepidoTtenty Apimratm^ Cabinets 
t’tc.^ sent on application. 

Many Rare British Species and Good Yapieties for Bale. 

OVA, LARV/E AND PUP/E. 

Large stock nil the year round. Finest quality. 

GENUINE BRITISH ONLY STOCKED. 

Price list free. 

Lepidox^tera reared from the ova to Pupne or Ixxiagines on commission. 
For terms, etc,, apply 

L. W. NEWMAN, Bexley, Kent. 







f ENTOMOLOGIST’S RECORD 

AND 

JOURNAL OF VARIATION 

Edited by 

J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 


T. HUDSON BEARE, B.so., F.as., i-'.k.s.k. 

-M. BURR, f.k.s. T. a. chapman, h.b., I'.a.s., f.e.b. 

L. B. PROUT, F.TS.s. H. St. J. K.DONISTHORPE, p.k.8. f.| 


3 UB(JB 15 fh, 1904 . 

Price Sixpence (net) 

(WITH PLATE) 

Subscription for Complete Volume, post fr< 

(Ineluamg SPECIAL INDEX and all DOUBLE NUMBER! 

SEVEN SHIELINGS, 

TO BE FOBWABDBD TO 

J. HERBERT TUTT, 

119, Westcombe Hill, Blaokheath, L<indon, S,E, 
LONDON: 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternostee Row, E.C. 
BKRLIN 

R. PRIEDLANDBE <fe SOHN, 

11, Cablstrasse, N.W. 

NEW YORK : 

Ph. HEINSBEEGEB, 9, Eibst Avenue, 

New York, U.S.A. 


<3RBSH7CM 

fistabUahed 1848, 


ASSETS £8,000,000. 


OFFICE 


Clainis Paid, nearly £18,000,000. 

Life Assurance WITH OR WITHOUT Medical Examiiiadoti. 

Monthly Premiums. 

djlMDS H* SCOTTy GeuieMl Muuager mid Secretary. 

Head Office— ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE. POtiLTRY, LO NDON, B.C, 

1>. OP. TiOTLER Sc Co., I-ta., 

ipntomological Pin Manufacturers, 

SMAiiid Heads , Ayp PEBgEoi? Pomm Wprm, Bmck, Ayo 

BIRMINGHAM and LOH^ 

Can be obtained from JDealers throughout the World. 

EnTTEFFlL.X .NETS 

5 I^.K. Net is made <if the besi.TOteriaisb 
a OX Net oaa be mounted .0? dismounted \ 

^ U«K. Net suiis any sticb, and may fee catried in any pocket. 

} O.E. Net is eveiy coUeolor’s delight. 



Diametei* 14 inches, 
i Circiimferenee 44 inches, 
j Depth of the net ^9 inches. 



The most elegant net. 
The most practical net. 
The most durable net. 


Dimensions 1 % 4 by 11 inches. 

The lightest, the Handiest, the Cheapes|i Net. 
One Quality, one Biae, one Price only. , . 
OJfd^^and you will get the 0,K. Net free of all charge from- - 

I ;; BRAF^KROSI, QAIS, SWITZERLAND. 


I [ LABELS ! ! ! 

minUI 

5 /^ 


to fee authentic, should bear a minute 

'hot" mor^ .ton t^? localities.' 

-e^t^uted in - same ^brler ' asl 









SUBSCRIBERS who have not yet forwarded their SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for YOL. X¥I are requested to do so without delay.— J. Hbebekt 
Tidtt. 


novice:. 

The Back Volumes (I-XV) of The Entomologisth Itecord, can be obtained at 10s. 6d. 
per Volume. Complete set of lo vols. £5 15s. net. Special Index” to Vols. III., lY., 
V., VI., VIL, Yin., IX., X., XL, XIL, Xm., XIV. and XV., price 1/6 each. Single Back 
Numbers can be obtained at nouBLE the published price from J. Herbert Tutt, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.£« 


Subscribers who have not yet forwarded subscription for VoL XV. are kindly requested 
to do so, to Mr. H. E. Page, Bertrose, Gellatly Road, Hatcham, S.E. 

Subscribers are kindly requested to observe that subscriptions to The Entomologist’s Record, die., are 
payable in advance. The subscription (with or without the Special Index) is Seven Shillings, and 
must be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. [arrears to end of Vol. 
XV. to Mr. H. E. Page, Bertrose, Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E.]. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to J, W. Tutt. 

Advertisements of Books and Insects for Sale will be inserted at a minimum charge of 2s. 6d. (for 
four lines). Longer Advertisements in proportion. A reduction made for a series. Particulars of Mr. 
J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Subscribers who change their addresses must report the same to Mr. H. E. Page, “Bertrose,” 
Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E., otherwise their magazines will probably be delayed. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
Hill, S.E., except those relating to Ooleoptera, which should be sent to Mr. H. Donibthobpe, SH, 
Kensington Mansions, South Kensington, S.W., and those relating to Orthoptera, to Mr, M. Buifu, 
12, Fitznames Avenue, South Kensington, S.W. 


At§ Exchange Magazines must in future he ferwariSed to «/. IV. Fr/ff, 
Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Reprints of Ai’ticles or Notes (long or short) appearing in this Magazine can be arranged 
for by Authors at a very low price, if ordered at the time of sending the article (mini- 
mum 2.5), on application to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 

119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Exchange Baskets. — Marct 5th, 1904, No. 1 basket. — Messrs. Day, Woodforde, 
Bower, Studd, Riding, Ovenden, Robertson, Lofthouse, Eox, Horne, Bowles, Mera. 
February 27th, 1904, No. 2 basket.-— Messrs. Riding, Hanbury, Ash, Adkin, Walker, 
Studd, Buckell, Robertson, Whittle, Atmore, Bower. [Members who wished to be missed 
must write to the name preceding their own on list, not to the Secretary.] The names 
of one or two, new candidates for admission will be welcomed and room made as 
opportunity offers. Some Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on 
its Arrival to them. 

Du‘plieates, — Solidaginis. Desiderata. — Ova, almost any kind. — Geo, Rose, The 
Museuvi, Keighley. 

Duplicates. — L, arion, Oorydon, Lineola, Polychloros*, Paphia, Vinula*, Ligustri*, 
Populi*, Elpenor (2), Lanestris*, Fulvago*, Moneta*, Ditrapezium*, Augur*, Baja*, 
Megaeephala*, Suffusa, Curtula, Australis, Croceago*, Palpina, Illmiaria*, Aiitumnaria*, 
Syringaria*. Ova: Flavicincta. Pupae: Albicillata. Numerous.— F. E. 

Shaw, Salisbury Road, Bexley, Kent. 

Duplicates.— Yery many ova and larvse, also set insects. Send list of wants. 
Desiderata. — Ova : ;®scularia, Leucophsearia, Hispidaria, Pulveraria, Piniperda, Miniosa, 
Gracilis, Vetusfea, Dnguicula, Spiimla, Curtula, Populeti, Advenaria, Consonaria, Pen- 
dularia. Living ? s or Ova (former preferred) : Leucographa, C-album, Cardui, Atalanta; 
Megffira, Rubiginea, Semibrunnea, Psittaeata, Miata, Derivata, Lobulata, Hipiiocasta- 
naria, Ridens, Fiavicomis, Or. Larv® : Artemis (except from Westmeath and Cumber- 
land), Plantaginis, Fascelina, Crateegi, Lanestris, Quercifolia, Prunaria, Repanclata, also 
many other ova and larvte.— X. IV. Newnian, Bexley, Kent. 

Duplicates.— BvLtterfliQstvom Darjeeling. —British lepidoptera.— 

Arthur M. Downes, Batheaston Vicarage, Bath. 

Desiderata.— of healthy pupee of A. rumicis for scientific experimental 
purposes -.—Will any collectors who have any for exchange or sale kindly communicate 
with me, even a few acceptable. — L. W. Newman, Bexley, Kent. 

Wanted. — ^British and European Tortricids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in Meyrick’s Handbook and Staudinger and RebePs Catalog, pinned 
and set in English style acceptable. Will make liberal returns in any family of North 
American Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed. — D. Kearfott, 114, Liberty 
Street, New York City, U.S.A. 




Wanted Colkophokids.— As I wish to breed and record the life-history of all the 
species of ColeopJwm, 1 should be pleased to receive any cases and living larvse which 
entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return. — Hy, J. Turner^ 9i% 
DniheJ'eU Hoad, St. Catherine's Park., New Cross, S.E. 

Wanted (to hgure). — Examples of the following larva or pupte : Antiopa, Lathonia, 
Bap li dice, Edusa, Hyale, Livornica, Pinastri, Celerio, Gallii. Will any lepidopterist who 
collects abroad kindly remember my wants when opportunity occurs of obtaining any 
of them ?— J. C. Dolhnan, Hove House, Netotm Grove, Bedford Park, W. 

Exchange. — I am desirous of obtaining butterflies from the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. For such I offer perfect diurnals from North and South America, 
North American Ooleoptera . — Levi W. Mengel, Boys' High School, Beading, Pa., U.S.A. 

Wanted. — ^Erycinid® of the world. Offer for same Diurni from United States.— 
T.eri W. Mengel, Boys' High Sehool, Beading, Pa., ILS.A. 

Parasitical Bipteka wanted. — Will iepidoptcrists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larvae or pupge kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
^ali be greatly obliged. — C. J. IVaimonght, 2, Handsworth Wood Bead, Handsworth; 
Staffs. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 8 p.m. 
Meetings : March 16th, April 20th, May 4th, June 1st. 

The City of London Entomological and Natural History Society. — London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. — The first and third Tuesdays in the month, at 7.30 
p.m. 

Toynbee Hall Natural History Society.— Held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. Entrance Fee, Is.: Annual Subscription, Is. — Hon. Sec. 
G. E. Shaw, 46, Colworth Boad, Leytonstone, N.B. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge. — The second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 8 p.m. 
March 24th, “ The Eastern Coast of the Adriatic,” Malcolm Burr, F.E.S. April 14th, 
Conchoiogical Notes,” W. Manger. ' 

North London Natural History Society, "Hackney Techni*^! Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Bowns Stations, — Meetings 7.46 p.m. March 19th, Excursion to 

Theydon Bois (Liverpool Street, 2.41 p.m., fare Is. 4d.), Leader, A. W. Bacotj F.B.S, ; 
March 22nd, “Some impressions of Italy,” J. A. Simes; March 26th, Cycle run to 
Abridge (meet Waterworks, Woodford Boad, 3.16 p.m.) ; April 2nd, Excursion to Oxshott 
(Waterloo, 9.36 a.m., 2s. 6d.). 

Carlisle Natural History Society.— Meetings held at TuUie House, Carlisle, 
7.45 p.m*-9v-10 p.m. Meetings ; April 7th, Special Exhibition of Specimens. 


Rambles in Alpine Valleys. 

Bound in Cloth, with Map and Photographs of Bistrict. 

Price 3s. 6d, 

This book contains a series of essays dealing with the colours of insects, and , sugges- 
tions as to the relation in past time between the Alpine and British fauna. Many new 
facts are brought forward, and entomological problems discussed from various standpoints. 


iHeianism and Melanochroism in British Lepidoptera. 

(Bemy 8vo., bound in Cloth. Price 6/-.) 

, Beals exhaustively with all the views brought forward by scientists to account tor the 
forms of melanism and melanochroism ; contains full data respecting the distribution of 
melanic forms in Britain, and theories to account for their origin ; the special value of 
“natural selection,” “ environment,” “heredity,” “disease,” “temperature,” dsc., in 
parfliGular cases. Lord Walsingham, in* his Presidential address to the Fellows of the 
Entomological Bociety of London, Says, “ An especially interesting line of enquiry as con- 
nected with the use and value of colour in insects is that which has been followed up in 
Mr, Tutt’s series of papers on “ Melanism and Melanochroism.” 

Seetles at One IXalf^enny^ each 

Send for my 

LIST OF COLEOPTEEA, 

’ • ' Which will be forwarded gratis and post free. . . 

/ JjITTMANf KAROLY, Budapest 66, Oelsen-Insel, Hungary. 





Monograph of the Pterophorina. 

{Tloo copies only for sale.) 

(Demy 8vo.* 161 pp., bound in Cloth. Price 10/-). 

This book contains an introductory chapter on “ CoUeeting*'” Killing ” and 
“ Setting ” the Pterophorina, a table giving details of each species — ^Times of appearance 
of larva, of pupa of imago, food-plants, mode of pupation, and a complete account (so 
far as is known) of every British species, under the headings of “ Synonymy,” “Imago,” 
“ Variation,” “ Ovum,” “ Larva,” “ Food-plants,” “ Pupa,” “Habitat,” and “Distribu- 
tion.” It is much the most complete and trustworthy account of this interesting group of 
Lepidoptera that has ever been published. 

To be obtained from H. E. Paoe, “Beitrose,” Gellatly Bead, Hateham. , 


PREPARATION FOR THE YEAR’S COLrLECTlNG. 


Lepidopterists who have not yet obtained 

Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist, 

By J. W. TUTT, F.B.S., 

Price 6s. net. 

should do so without delay. Some 2500 hints culled from all the best held 
workers will tell collectors how to get almost all their desiderata themselves. 
Dozens of lepidopterists have written to the author stating that by means of 
the hints contained in this work they have discovered many species of rare 
lepidoptera in their own collecting-grounds, wliicli were quite unsuspected in 
the neighbourhood before. 

From H. E. Page, “Bertrose,” Gellatly Road, Hateham, S.E. 


iL SARGAIN. 


lmpoi*taiit to Collectors of British Lepidoptera. 


TWO COMPLETE SETS {4 volumes) 

THE BRITISH NOCTUiE 

& THEIR VARIETIES. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

Quite new and unused, to be sold at 

2S2s. eaiola. set. 

6/- less than the lowest price at which they are published). These books 
— even when second hand— always fetch their full published price when sold 
at Stevens’ sale rooms. 

A. H., ^1, Wisteria Hoad, Lewisham, S.E. 







MODERN WORKS ON BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 

Our entomological magazines are largely filled with repetitions of already 
well-known facts made by lepidopterists who still appear to consider that books 
published almost, or' quite, half a century ago, contain all the up-to-date infor- 
mation obtainable on the subjects they discuss. For advanced work of the 
most recent kind, the more scientific and educated lepidopterist should use the 
following work as his text-books. 

The Natural History of the British 
Lepidoptera, 

By J. W. TUTT, 

Vois. I, II, in. 

Demy 8 VO., strongly bound in cloth. Vol. I consisting of 560 pp., Vol. II, of 584 pp., 

Vol. Ill, of 558 pp. 

Price £1 eacli Volume (net), Vols. I-IV, £3 7s. 6d. 

This work is the most important that has ever been offered to working and 
scientific lepidopterists. It contains series of exhaustive monographs which no 
entomologist should be without, and if he be dealing with the same super- 
families, ne will find in these volumes a mass of detailed information such as 
never has been got together before on all the branches relating to the species 
treated. At the same time, the discussion of general biological problems, and 
the great amount of detail relating to such problems, give the books a value for 
a class of workers quite apart from the British and Continental lepidopterists foi* 
whom they were primarily intended. 

Vol. IV fshortly to be published). 

Almost ready for publication. The price to Subscribers is 15s. 

{22s. 6d. after publication). 

This volume will contain, besides its own detailed index, a comprehensive 
General Index of Vols. I, II, HI and IV, which is being prepared by Mr. G. 
Wheeler, M. A., who has kindly volunteered to do the work. The present publishers 
state that, having agreed to give booksellers more liberal terms than mtherto on 
net books, the price per volume will have to be raised (22s. 6d. per volume has 
been suggested). New subscribers are, therefore, urged to subscribe direct to 
Mr.H. E. Page, “Bertrose,” Gellatly Bead, Hatcham, S.B., before publication* 
Until the date of publication, Subscriptions for Vols. I, 11, III and IV will be 
, accepted (if sent direct) at SB 7s. 6d., ue.^ a discount of .£1 2s. 6d. on the lowest 
price at which the volumes will be obtainable after the publication of Vol. IV. 


, The three volumes which lie before us of this important work, we may safely say 
put all others of the kind in the shade. The work extends to spheres which are also of 
exceedingly great importance to the continental lepidopterist and which lend to the 
volumes an especial value. The work deserves, our full attention and recognition and the 
opportunity for its study is not to hemissed by collectors of European lepidoptera to whom 
it is not less valuable than to the Briton, indeed, one may say, it is almost indispensable. 
The price— -distributed according to the toe of appearance of the single volumes— is one 
that can well be borne, and continental lepidopiterists, but more especially, institutions 
and societies,' should make it their business, by procuring Jhe books, to support and further 
the undertaking, and . we wish the author success in bringing the gigantic work in due 
cotoe to its close. SMchel. Merlimr Biitovmloffhe.he Zeiuohrift^ Deoember, 1902 



Watkins & doncaster, 

Natoratists and Manafactitrers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 

Plaifi Ring Nets, wire or cane, inclading Stick, 1/3, 2/-, 2/6. Folding Nets, 3/6, 4/-. 
Pmbreilfe Nets (self-acting), 7/-. ' Pocket Boxes, 6d., Od., 1/-, 1/6, Zinc Relaxing Boxes, 

' i3d., 1/-, 1/6, 2/'. Nested Chip Boxes, 7d. per four dozen. Entomological Pins, assorted 
or mixed, 1/-, 1/6 per ounce. Pocket Lanterns, 2/6 to 8/-. Sugaring Tin, with brush, 1/6, 
%!*, . Bngariitg Mixture, ready for use, 1/9 per tin. Store Boxes, 'with camphor cells, 2/6, 
4/:, 6/-, 6/'. Setting Boards, flat or oval, lin., 6d.; IJiii., 8d.; 2ln., lOd.; 1/- ; 
^in., 1/4; 4in., 1/6 ; 5in., 1/10; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10/6. Setting Houses, 
9/6, 11/6; corked back, 14/-. Zinc Larva Boxe.s, 9d., I/-, 1/6. Breeding Cage, 2/6, 4/-, 
6/-, 7/6. Coleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, t/6, 1/8. Botanical Cases, japanned, 
double tin, 1/6 to 6/6. Botanical Paper, 1/1, 1/4, 1/9, 2/2 per quire. Insect Olazed Gases, 
2/6 to 11/-, Cement for replacing Antenufe 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6 per 
pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by best quality 1/4 per dozen sheets. Brass Chloroform Bottle, 
2/6, Insect Lens, 1/- to 8/-r Glass-top and Glass-bottomed Boxes, from 1/- per dozen. 
Zinc Killing Box, 9d. to 1/-, Pupa Bigger, in leather sheath, 1/9. TaxidermisPs Com- 
panion, containing most necessary implements for skinning, 10/6. Scalpels, 1/3 ; Scissors, 
2/- per pair ; Eggdrills, 2d., 3d,, 9d. ; Blowpipes, 4d. ; Aitifleial Eyes for Birds and 
Animals; Label-lists of British Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 2d., 3d., 6d. ; ditto 
of Land and Fresh-water Shells, 2d. ; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, etc. 

Label-list of British Maoro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English names (1894 edition), ^ 
1/6. Ournew complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species numbered), 1/-; 
or , printed on one side for labels, 2/-. 

Now Rea3>y.-— T he Exchange List and Label List;compiled by Mr. Ed. Meyriek, B. A., 
F.L.S., F.E.S., according to his recent “Handbook of. British Lepidopteiiii.” Exchange 
List, Jd, each, 4d. per dozen, or 4/-, per 100. Label List, 9d. each. ^ 

THE “DIXON” LAMP NET, recently improved 3/6. 

SHOW ROOM FOR CABINETS 

Of every description of Inseoxs, Biaob’ Egos, Coma, Michoscowca-l Objisci’s, Fossils, &o. ' 

Catalogue (96 pages) sent on application, post free. 

LARGE STOCK OP INSECTS’ AND BIRDS’ EGGS (British, European, anti Exotic.) 

Birds, Mamnmls, etc,, Preseviwd and Mounted by Firsi-eUtss Worlmen. 

.aS-36, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (3 doors from Charing Cross) 


The Migration and Dispersal of Insects. 

y . BY 

J. W. TUTT, F.B,a 

Demy 8m, 182 pp. Price Five Bhilliugs net. 

This book, the only one published on this interesting subject, is of first , 

, importance to all students of the geographical distrilmtion of aniinais, and 
contains the following chapters : — , 

1. General Oon«ideratioiis. 2. Oocckls and AphiclcH. 3. Ortbopfceni. 4. Odonata. . , . 

$, Lepidoptera. 6. Coleoptera. 7. Oiptera. 8. Bociai Inf3eeti^--H.vmeubpterii, Ter- 
. mites. 9. Final considerations. , , . ' ' , 

Only a very small number of copies has been printed., It is trusted that 
all entomologists will, besides supporting the book themselves, recomiaeml it 
' to any libraries in which they are interested or with which they are connected. . i 


Woodside, Biirnside, Hillside and Maysh. 

-lOroTO Hvo., Illustrated, 242 pp. and' 103 woodcuts and fill 1 -page illustrations. Bound 
? ‘ , in Cloth. (Price 2/6). 

f “ , Another scries of collecting expeditions into ' well-known entomological and huturul 
i.JIdstoty localities, with de^joription of botanical, geological, ornitholdgieta as %\ell as 
I^OJnoMoal matters of interest to lie found therein. The places dealt with include 
'-'Jtfefiham WopdsiGuxton Downs, the Western Higldands, CUfe-^all well known for their 
'?i^^|‘mtomologlcal'faum. / _ ' ^ ‘ \ 

,'\’'To,be obtained from 'Hi E. Pace, >*^Bertrose,” Geljatly Boad, Hatchuia.. ' 




ENTOMOLOGICAL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS FOR SALE. 


rreceedings of the Houth Loncloti Entomological Society for 1895 2 

' M H „ M » 1899 2 

,, „ „ „ 1900 2 

n M „ „ 1902 2 

Tranyacfeioiis of tlie City of London Entomological Society for 1896 2 

n „ „ 1897 2 

• » 11 ^1 n n »i 11 1898,. ..2 

n „ n 1899 2 

The ButterhieR of Switzerland and the Alps of Central Europe, 5s. ; interleaved . . 6 
The Son *1'. -Eastern Naturalist (being the Tyansttctio'nn of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1899 ^ 2 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Tranatirtiom of the South-Eastern 

Union of Scientific Societies) for 1900 2 

The Sonth-Eastern Naturalist (being the Triinmtitioni‘ of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1901 2 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Traumetions of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1902 - 2 

The South-Eastern Naturalist (being the Tnmmuihiin of the South-Eastern Union 

of Scientific Societies) for 1903 2 

Monograph of Peronea cristana and its aberrations (with beautiful chromo-litho- 
graph plates) by -T. A. Clark, P.E.S 2 

Notes on Hybrids of Tephrosia bistortata and Tephrosia crepuscularia . . . . 1 

Some results of recent experiments in hybridising Tephrosia bistortata and T. 

crepuscularia 2 

The drinking habits of Butterflies and Moths 1 

The Lasiocampids 2 

Some considerations of Natural Oenera and incidental reference to the nature of 

Species 1 

Some considerations of the nature and origin of species 1 

The Scientific aspect of Entomology (I) > . . 1 

>» J> 51 (^) • • • ’ • * • ’v^ » • ,1 

A gregarious butterfly— Erebia nerine . .1 

The nature of Metamorphosis 1 

Notes on the Zygesnidas . . . . . . . . 1 

Eandom Becollections of Woodland, Fen and Hill (1st edition) 3 

Woodside, Burnside, Hillside and Marsh 2 

Stray notes on the Noctuas 1 

Pi’esidential Address to the Entomological Society of London for 1899, by R. 

Trimen, F.E.S. . . . . . . . . 1 

From J. HERBERT TUTT, 119, Westcombe Hill, London, S.E. 


OVA, LARV^, AND PUP^. 


The Largest Breeder of Lepidoptera in the British Isles is 

H. W. HEAD, 

SCARBOROUGH. 


Fidl Lht of Om, L<trrae, and Pupae, also Lepidoptera, Apparatus, ( >ahmet 
ete,, sent on applkatmu 

Many Rare British Species and Good Varieties for Sale. 


OVA, LARV/C AND PUP/E. 

Large stock all the year round. Finest quality. 

GENUINE BRITISH ONLY STOCKED. 

' Price list free, 

Lepidoptera reared from the ova to Pupse or Imagines on commission. 
For terms, etc., apply 

h. W. NiWMAN, Bexley, Kent. 
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ghe:sH 7 ’:|vi 

EstaWhhad 18M. lalpE 


ASSETS £8,000,0004 


OFFICE 


Claims Paid, nearly £18,000,000. ^ 

Life Assu rance WITH OR WITHOUT Medical Exam ination. ' 

Monthly Premiums. 

JAMBS H. SCOTT, General Manager and SeereUtry, 

Head Office— ST, MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E .C. 

O. F. TAYLBR & Co., Bta., 

Entomological Pin Manufacturers, 

SlUJiL H8AD3 AND PERFECT POIMTS. 'WHITK, BiAOK, AND GiTA 

BIRMINGHAM and, LONDON. 

Can be obtained from Dealers thron^out the World. 


'BXJTTEKJPBY NETS'. - m 


. Hadal t Class. 

The O.K. Net is made of the best Tttaterials, ; > 

^ The Ci.St. Net can' be iBotaited oi* dismoTsnW in a nmnenk ^ 

. , The C.K, Net suits any atiob, and may be carried in any pocliet. 
■ - « - ‘ • ..... 


The C.K. Net is every, collector’s deiigb 


Honorable Biploma, 


G.K. Net 

■ ■ ' BEADS 
f . BOB USE. 



Diameter 14 inches. ^ 
Cirouinferenee 44 inches. 
Depth of the net 29 inches. 


The most elegant net. 
The most practical net. 
The most durable net. 


The G.K. Net 


WHEIH.NOT 

IN'DSB." 


Net of silk. 


; Send foetal order 0/-, and you will get the 0,K. Net free of all charge from— 

GRAF-KRUSI, GAIS, SWITZERLAND. 


itiA! labels ! ! LABELS ! ! I | 

^ specimen, > to he authentic, 'should bear a minute , .'S 
'and name hf ^capttn. . 



Dimensions 1 by 4 by 11 inches.* 

The Lightest, the Handiest, the Cheapest Net. 

< a' 

One Quality, one Size, one Price only. 
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SUBSCRIBERS who have not yet forwarded their SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for ¥OL. XYI are requested to do so without delay.— J. Hehbeet 
Tutt. 


JNT O 'X? X €2 £: • 

The Back Yolumes (I-XY) of The EntomuloQibVa Record, &c., ctin be obtained at 10s. Gd. 
per Volume. Complete set of 15 vols. £5 15s. net. “Special Index ” to Vols. TTl.,IV., 
V., VI., VII., VIII., IX., X., XL, XII., XIII., XIV. and XV., price 1/6 each. Single Back 
numbers can be obtained at double the published price from J. Herbert Tutt, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E, 


Subscribers who have not yet forwarded subscription for Yol. XY. are kindly requested 
to do so, to Mr. H. £. Page, Bertrose, Gellatly Road, Hatcham, S.£. 

Subscribers are kindly requested to observe that subscriptions to The Entomolotiist'n Ih'ctmh Itc , are 
pavable in advance. The subscription (with or without the Special Index) is Seven Shillings, and 
must be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. [arrears to endoi Vol. 
XV. to Mr. H. E. Page, Beitiose, Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E. I. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to J. W. Tutt. 

Adveetisjuiexts oi Books and Insects for Sale will be inserted at a minimum charge oE 2s. 6d. (lor 
four lines). T.onger Advertisements in proportion. A reduction made for a senes. Particulars of Mr. 
J, Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Subscribers who change their addresses must report the same to Mr. H. E. Pvgu, “Bertrose,” 
Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E., otherwise their magazines will probably be delayed. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
Hill, S.E., except those reLitiiig to Goleoptera, which should be .sent to Mr. H. Domsthoiive, 58, 
Kensington jMansions, South Kensington. S.W., and those relating to Orbhoptcni, to Mr. M. Bijue, 
12, Pitzjames Aven le, South Kensington, S.W. 

All Exchange Magazines must be forwarded to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe Hill, 
Blackheath, S E. 

Reprints ol Ai tides or Notes ilong or sUoiii appearing in this Magazine can be ariangoil Corby 
Authors at a very low price, if older d at the time of sending the article (minimum 50). on application 
to Mr. J. HEEBERf Tutt, 119, Vestcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Exch.a.nges . — The v/ih(\‘ column jor the qiler of TJuplhatc^, and Desiderata is open 

tree only to tho-^e ichu suttf^rihc direct, and jat a.^ there is space avaiUdde, 

Exoh^xgk Basivivts. — M arch 5th, 1904, No. 1 basket. — Messrs. Day, 'WooiJforcle, 
Bowel, Btndd, Ridmg, Ovenden, Hobertson, Lofthouse, Fox, Horne, Bowles, Mera. 
February 27th, 1904, No. 2 basket,— -Messrs. Biding, Hanbury, Ash, Aclkin. Walker, 
Studd, Buckell, Eobertsoii, Whittle, Atmore, Bow’er. [Members who wished to l^e missed 
must write to the name preceding their own on list, not to the Secretary.] The names 
of one or two new candiJates for admission Avill be welcomed and room made as 
opportunity oifers. Some Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on 
its Arrival to them. 

Duplicates. — Soliduginis. Desiderata. — Ova, almost any kind. — Geo, Jtnse, The 

31 useu m , Keiyhleij . 

Duplicates, — Extersaria*, StratariaL Betularia*, Almiosa, Artemis*, Fimbria*, Z. 
trifolii, Filipendulae, S. popuh*, BrminoaL lo*, Edusa, Galatea, Quadra, Monacha, etc., 
also larvae of Fimbria, Kepandata, Porphyrea, Variata, Ftisciaria, Lichenaria, Brunnea, etc. 
Desiderata. — Ova, larvce and pup® of many species and ichneumons with data, — G. T. 
Lyle, Brockenhnrst. 

Duplicates.— Ova. of Lobulata, larvae of Teniiiata, Cerago, Silago, Iturca, Trian- 
giiluui, Brunnea, Fimbria, Baja and lautbina. Desiderata, — Numerous, ova, larun, pupa), 
or living females. — John Can irk, 5, Dechham Terrace, Gafeshead’Ou-lhfiie. 

Duplicates . — Larv® of Fimbria, Brimnea,Festiva, Grossuiariata (Bexley). Desiderata. 
— Numerous. — V. E. Shaw, Salishuty Ihmd, Bexley, Kent, 

Duplicates.— hsivvee: Tenuiata, Rurea, Brunnea, Baja, Triangulum, Lithargyria, 
^estiva, lanthiiia, Fimbria, Silago and Cerago. Ova: Lohulata. Desiderata.— : 
Syringaria, Prunaria, Papilionaria, Sambucata. Ova : Illustraria, Advenaria, Dolobraria, 
Lunaria, Prodromaria, Hirtaiia, Opiraa, Gracilis, Mmiosa, Vitalbata, Neustria, Lanestris, 
etc., also living ? s of N. lucina. — J. IF. H. Harrison, The Avenue, Birtley, R.S.O. 
Durham. 

Duplicates . — Larv® of Liparis dispar. Desiderata. — Other larv® or pupm. — [Ber.) 
E. Grose Hodge, Holy TrinUy Rectory, St. Alarylehone, N.W. 

Duplicates. — Selend, Purcellus*, Agathina, Glareosa*, Brunnea*, Festiva*, Baja*, 
Bobrina*, Xanthographa ^ Flavago, Alniaria*, Erosaria*, Pennaria, Bepandata*, Obfus- 
oaria* fine, Defoliaria*, Boreata*, Csesiata*, Immanata. All Scotch insects on bh ck pins. 
Desiderata. — Latonia, Iris, W-Album, Pruni, Argiades, Semiargus, Minima, Anon, 
Luiiina, Actaeon, Palsemon, Gallii, Livornica, Celeiio, Elpenor, Ghryson, and many others 
to extend and renew.— E. Moyers Bush, 15, Stmthmore Street, Perth, N.B. 



Duplicntea , — Very many ova and larvse, also set insects. Send list of wants. 
De4(hrat<t.-~0vA\ iEscularia, Leueophsearia, Hispidaria, Pulveraria, Piniperda, Miniosa, 
Gracilis, Vetusta, Tlnguicula, Spinula, Cnrtnla, Populeti, Advenaria, Consonaria, Pen- 
diilaria. laving ? s or Ova (former preferred) : Leucographa, C-albnm, Carclni, Atalanta. 
Megfera, Bubiginea, Semibvnnnea, Psiitacata, Miata, Derivata, Lobulata, Hippocasta- 
naria, Ridens, Flavicornis, Or. Larvae: Artemis (except from Westmeath and Cumber- 
land), ?la,ntagjnis, Pascelina, Crataegi, Laneatris, Quercifolia, Prunaria, Repandata, also 
many other ova and larv^. — L, TP. Nncmmf Bexley, Kent. 

Duplicates . — IBiittcrflies from Darjeeling. Desiderata . — British lepidoptera. — (Uev.) 
Arthur M. Dowues, Batheaston Vicaraye, Bath. 

Desiderata. — Quantity of healthy pupae of A. rumicis for scientitic experimental 
purposes : — \Vill any collectors who have any for exchange or sale kindly communicate 
with mo, even a few acceptable.-— L. W. Newman, Bexley, Kent. 

Information wabtij:!), — 'W ill any collectors who have made observations of Rhopalocera 
in France other than in the Alps, Riviera, or Pyreenees, kindly communicate with me, or 
refer me to an^ local lists* — R. Rowland-Brown, Earrow-Weald. 

. Wantru. — T he Entomologist for 1882, second liand. Lowest price to — [Rev.) C. R. 
N. Ihirroivs, The Vicarage, Mucking, Htanford-le-Eope, Essex. 

Wanted. — B ritish and European Toii;ricids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in Meyrick’s Handbook and Staudinger and Rebel’s Catalog, pinned 
and set in English style acceptable. WiU make liberal returns in any family of Korfeh 
ximerican Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed. — IV. D. Kearfott, 114, Liberty 
Rtrect, New York City, U.S.A. 

Wanted CoLEorHORins.— A s I wish to breed and record the life-history of all the 
species of Coleophora, I should be pleased to receive any cases and living larvae which 
entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return. — Hy. J. Turner, 98, 
Drakefell Road, S^L Catherine's Park, New Cross, S.E. 

"Wanted (to figure). — Examples of the following larvffi or pupae : , Antiopa, Lathonia; 
DapUdioe, Edusa, Hyalej Livorniea, Pinastri, Gelerio, Gallii. Will any lepidopterist who 
collects abroad kindly remember my wants when opportunity occurs of obtaining any 
of them ?— J. C. Dollman, Hove Blouse, New, ton Grove, Bedford Park, 

Exchange. — I am desirous of obtaining bu^iterflies from the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. For such' I ofier perfect diurnals from Eorth and South America, 
North American Ooleoptera . — Levi W. Mengel, Boys^ High School, Reading, Pa.,. U.S.A. 

Wanted. — Erycinidae of the world. Ofier for same Diurnfifrom TJnited States.— 
Levi IV. 3Iengel, Boys’ High School, Reading, Pa., H.S.d. 

PARASITICAI 4 DiptbeaI wanted.— W ill iepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larvae or pupss kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
, shall be greatly obliged. — G. J. IVaimrrlght, Handsworth Wood Road, Handsworth, 
Staffs. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London.— 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., 
8 pan. Meetings: April 20th, May 4th, June 1st. April 20tb, Paper, Nature’s 
Protection of .Insect Life,” illustrated by Colour Photography, by Frederick Enock, 
F.L.S. ; Discussion On Specimens of the Dipterous Families Strathmyidne and Oyr- 
tidae,” by Mr,. G. H. Ven'all, Colonel Yerbury, Ji.k., and other.?. 

The City of jbondon Entomological and Natural History Society. — London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. — The firsthand third Tuesdays lu the month, at 7.30 
p.m. April 19th, Paper on “ Leaf Miners,” by Mr. A. Sicli, F.E.S. 

Toynbee Hall Natural History Society.— Held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. Entrance Fee, Is.; Annual Subscription, Is. — Hon. Sec. 
Q. E. Shaw, 45, Cblworth Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge.- The, second and fourth Thursdays iu each month, at 8 p.m. 
April 28th, Notes on Argyroneta aquatiea and other Spiders,” Rev. F. H. 'VYood, M.A. 
May 12th, Notes on British Orthoptera ” (lantern), W. J. Lucas, B.A. ; May 14th, 
‘Field Meeting to Epsqm, etc:, L.S. W.R. and L.B.S.C.K., conductor, B. Step May 26th, 
Collecting Butterflies in Switzerland,” H. Rowland-Brown, F.E.S. 

, North Loudon Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Downs Stations, -G^B.B. — 'Meetings 7.4o p.m. April 26th, “ The Essex Ma^ah- 
, lands,” Rev. C. R. N. Burrows ; April SOth, Cycle run toHhenley (Green Lanes Station, 
8.30'p.m,). May 2Brd, Excursion to Watford (Leader, C. Nicholson) ; May 28th, Cycle 
run to, Aveley (Forest Gate Station, 3.30 p.m.). 



The Natural History of the British 
Lepidoptera, 

By J. W- TUTT, F.E.S., 

Vols. I, II, III 

I^emySvo., strongly bonnd m cloth. Yol. I consisting of 560 pp., Vol. II, of 584 pp.’ 

Vol. Ill, of 558 pp. 

Price £1 each Yolume (net), Yols. I-IY, £3 Is. 6d. 

This work is fehe most important that has ever been offered to working and 
scientific lepidopterists. It contains series of exhaustive monographs wliich no 
entomologist should be without, and if he be dealing with the same super- 
families, he will find in these volumes a mass of detailed information such as 
never has been got together before on all the branches relating to the species 
treated. At the same time, the discussion of general biological problems, and 
the great amount of detail relating to such problems, give the books a value for 
a class of workers quite apart from the British and Continental lepidopterists for 
whom they were primarily intended. 

THE NATURALIST. 

A MONTHLY ILLOSTRATED JOURNAL OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

EUITEU BY 

T. Sheppard, F.Q.S., and T. W. Woodhead, F.L.S.y 

Museam, Hull; Technical College, HuddersHelcl ; 

With the assistance as referees in special departments of 
J. Gilbert Baker, F.E.S., P.L.S. ; Percy F. Kendal, F.G.B. ; T. H. Nelson, M.B.O.U. ; 
Geo. T. Porritt, F.L.S., F.E.S, ; John W. Taylor ; William West, F.L.S. 

LONDON: 

A. Brown <& Sons, Ltd., 5, Farringdon Avenue, iB.C. 

PRICE SIXPENCE NET. BY POST SEVENPENCE. 

Communications, etc,, to he addressed to — BDITORS, THE MX'SEUH, HULL. 

Second Edition, 1904. Price 6s. 6d, 

LIST OF YORKSHIRE LEPIDOPTERA 

By G. T. PORRITT, F.L.S., F.E.S., 

Past-President of the Yorkslure Naturalists’ Union, etc. 


270 PAGES, CLOTH. 

A. BROWN & SONS, 5, Farpingdon Avenue, R.C. 



Fertile Ova from 

WiM Specimens. 

VeFsicolora 

7s. 6d. 1 

Nubeculosa 

15s. Od, ■ per 100. 

Lapponaria ... , ... 

25s. Od. 

To be had from — ' 


H, W. HEAD, Entomologist, SCARBOROUGH. 




FOR SiLlLiR. 

Copies ol HUBNEE’S 

Tentamen determinationis digestionis atque denominationis 
singularum stirpium Lepidopterorum, etc. 

PRICE 6d. EACH. 

Only two copieis of the original are known, one in Berlin and one in England. A 
reprint made by Scudder some year« ago is also unobtainable except occasionally at a 
very high price. The copy used in the South Kensington Museum is a hand- written one. 
The 50 copies now on hand have been especially printed tor museums and private 
students. The first 30 copies will be sold at 6d. each, the last 20 at a much higher price. 
J. Herbebt Tutt, 119 , Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, AND STUDENTS. 

GREAT BARGAIN. 


A Complete Set of 

The Entomologist’s Record & 

Journal of Variation. 

VOLS. I. -XV.— New and Uncut. 

Price £4 10s., or with 13 special indexes, £5. 

Also a Set of 

The Natural History of the British Lepidoptera. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

VOLS. I. -HI.— Quite New and Unused. 

Price £2 5s. 

Also a Set of 

The British Noctuae and their Varieties. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

VOLS. L=IV.— New and Unused. 

Price £1 2s. 

J ffiivinff oj more, than 25 ^er cent, on the lowest published prices. 

A. H., 41, listeria Road, LEWISHAM, S.E. 

FOR SALEm— NOTICE to librarians & students. 

A New Copy of 

BOMBYCINE MOTHS of NORTH AMERICA 

By A. S. PACKARD, Ph.D., Hon. F.E.S., etc. 

PRICE £2 15s. 

0 

Large quarto Yolume- Forty-seven full-size chro’mo-lithograph plates of laiTse, 
imagines, neurations, etc., of the Notodontid moths ; 10 maps, with letterpress, indexes, 
etc., etc. 

' This book, issued by the Smithsonian Institution, is not on sale in the ordinary way, 
and is only obtainable when occasional copies come into the market. The few copies 
sold at present have been priced at from £3 3s. to £3 15s, on the sale catalogues. The 
number of references to this work in the general chapters of Yols.‘ I. and II. of Mr. 
Tutt’s large work A Natural History of the British Lepidoptera suggests its great 
ImpoHanee to scientific lepidopterists. 

A. H., 41, Wisteria Road, LEWISHAM, S.E. 






WATKINS & DONCASTER, 

Naturalists and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 

Plain Eing Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1/3, ‘2/-, 2/6. Folding Nets, 3/0, 4/-. 
Umbrella Nets (self-acting), 7/-. Pocket Boxes, Od., Ock, 1/-. l/li. Zinc Eelaxiiig Boxes, 
9d., 1/-, 1/C, 2/-. Nested Chip Boxes, 7d. per four dozen. Eiitoinoiogical Pins, assorted 
or mixed, 1/-, 1/6 per ounce. Pocket Xjantenis, 2/C to 8/ . Hngaring Tin, with brush, 1/C, 
2/-. Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 1/9 -per tin. Store Boxes, with caiiti>hor cells, 2/0, 
4/-, 5/-, 6/-. Setting Boards, flat or oval, 3in., 6d.; IJin., 8d.; 2iii., lOd.; 2Jin., 1/- ; 
3Jm., 1/4; 4in., 1/6; Sin., 1/30; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10/6, Setting Houses, 
9/6, il/C ; corked back, 14/-. Zinc Larva Boxes, 9d., 1/-, 1/C. Breeding Cage, 2/6, 4/-, 
5/-, 7/C. Ooleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 1/6, 1/8. Botanical Gases, japanned, 
double tin, 1/6 to C/6. Botanical Paper, 3/3, 1/4, 1/9, 2/2 per quire. Insect G-lazecl Cases, 
2/6 to 11/-. Cement for replacing Antennae Id. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1/6, 2/-, 2/0 per 
pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 3J, best quality 1/4 per dozen sheets. lh*aK.s Chloroform Bottle, 
2/6. Insect Lens, 1/- to 8/-. Glass-top and Glass- bottomed Boxe-r. from 1/- per dozen. 
Zinc Killing Box, 9d, to 1/-. Pupa Digger, in leather sheath, 1/9. Tsixiderinist’s Com- 
panion, containing most necessary implements foi* skinning, 10/6. Scalpels, 1/3 ; Scissors, 
2/- per pair ; Eggdrills, 2d., 3d., 9d. ; Blowpipes, 4d. ; Artificial Eyes for Birds and 
Animals ; Label-lists of British Butterflies, 2d. ; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 2d., 3d., 6d. ; ditto 
of Land and Fresh- water Shells, 2(1. ; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, etc. 

Label-list of British Maoro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English names (1894 edition), 
1/6. Our new complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species nuntbei*ed), I j-; 
or printed on one side for labels, 2/-. 

Now Bew>y.— T he Exchange List and Label List, compiled by Mr. Ed. Meyriek, B. A., 
FX.S., F.E.S., according to his recent “Handbook of British Lepidoptera.” Exchange 
List, Jd, each, 4d. per dozen, or 4/- per 100. Label List, 9d. each. 

THE “DIXON” LAMP NET, recently improved 3/6. 

SHOW EOOl^E HOE CABINETS 

Of every description oi Insects, Birds’ Egmas, Coins, MiaROhCoi»icu:i Objects, Fossibs, &q. 

Catalogue (96 pages) sent on application, post free. 

LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS’ AND BIRDS’ EGGS (British, European, and Exotic.) 

Birds, Mammals, etc., Preiened and Mounted hn FU%Mrts(, Worlmen. 

Adf^s’USe, STBAND, LONDON, W.C. (5 doors from Charing Cross) 


OVA, LARV/E, AND PUP^ . 

The Lai’geHfc Breeder of Bepidoptera in the British Fsles is 

H. W. HEAD, ©utomolofliat, 

Se?tRBOF?OU<3H. 


Full l*hf of i)m, Lanav^ ami Pupav, alao LquilopUm, AitfmraUfh^ 
et(\i mit on applkutiou. 

Many Hare British Species and Good Varieties for Sale. 


OVA, LARV/E AND PUP/C. 

Large stock all the year round. Finest quality. 

OBN0INE BRITISH ONLY STOCKED. 

Price list free. 

liepidoptera reared from the ova to Pupse or Imagines on commissjon. 
For terms, etc., apply 

L. W. NEWMAN, Bexley, Kent. 





PREPARATION FOR THE YEAR’S COLLECTIH 


Lepidopteiists who have not yet obtained 

Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist, 

By J. W. TUTT, F.B.S., 

Price 6s.‘ net. 

should do so without delay. Some 2500 hints culled from all the best field 
workers w'ill tell collectors how to get almost all their desiderata themselves. 
Dozens of lepidopterists have written to the author stating that by means of 
the hints contained in this work they have discovered many species of rare 
lepidoptera in their own collecting-grounds, which w^ere quite unsuspected in 
the neighbourhood before. 

From J. HERiiEiiT Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS FOR SALE. 


s. cl. 

The Butterflies of Switzerland and the AIjis of Central Europe, p5s. ; interleaved . . 6 0 

Monograph of Peronea ciidana and its aberrations (with beautiful chromo-litho- 

grapli plates) by .T. A. Clark, F.E.S. . . . . . . . . . . ..20 

Notes on Hybrids of Teiihrosia bistortata and Tephrosia crepuseularia . . . , i 0 

Some results of recent experiments in hybridising Tephrosia bistortata and T. 

crepuseularia 2 0 

The drinking habits of Buttei'hies and Moths 16 

The Lasiocampids 2 0 

Some considerations of Natural Genera and incidental reference to the nature of 

Species . . . . 16 

Some considerations of the nature and origin of species ..10 

The Scientific aspect of Entomology (1) . . - 10 

„ n ,, ,, (2) 10 

A gregarious butterfly— Erehia nerine . ; ..10 

The nature of Metamorphosis . . , . . . ..10 

Notes on the Zygsenidse 1, 0 

Random Recollections of Woodland, Fen and Hill {1st edition) 3 0 

Woodside, Burnside, Hillside and Marsh . . . , .... ..26 

Stray notes on the Noctute i 0 

Presidential Address to the Entomological Society of London for 1899, by R. 

Trimen, P.E.S 10 

From J. HERBERT TUTT, 119, Westcombe Hill, London, S.E. 


It is proposed to publish some time during the current year 

A THIRD {and LAST) PART of 

Practical Hints - Field Lepidopterist 

WITH A DETAILED 

Specific Index to Parts I., 11. and III. 

(By H. J. TURNER, F.E.S.). 

The part will be about the same size as Part II. It will contain detailed chapters on 
the Egg, Larval, Pupal, and Imaginal stages, as well as about 1000 Practical Hints, of 
the form known so well to our field-workers. Any suggestions and help from subscribers 
to previous parts would be welcomed. 

Part III. and the Index will only appear provided at least 120 copies are guaranteed 
at 4s. 6d. each. The part will be sold at 6s. net after publication. 

Dbab Ser, — 

Please enter my name as a guarantor for copies of Practical HinU 

far the Field Lepidopterist, &rt III., and the Inde^v to Parts I., H., and III., for each 
copy which I will send the sum of 4s. 6d. on publication. 

Name 

Address 

Date 

Hr. Hhebeut Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, S.E. 
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^ENTOMOLOGIST’S RECORD 

AND 

JOURNAL OF VARIATION 

Edited bv 

J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 


T. HUDSON BEARE, jj.sc., f.e.s., KK.s.r., 

M, BURR, T. A. CHAPMAN, 31 .D , I'.K.s., i\K,s. 

li. B. PBOBT, K. Sr. 5.K.DON1STHURPE, p.x.s. 


MAY m, im. 


Price Sixpence (nlt) 

(WITH PLATE) 

Subscription for Complete ^'olunie, post free 

(Incluaing SPECIAL INDEX and all DOUBLE NUMBERS),; 

SEVEN SHILLINGS, 1 

TO liJS I'OUWARDED 10 

J. HERBERT TUTT, 

119, Westcojibk Hill, BLACiviit: \ iir, Lom>ox, S.B. 





LONDON : 

ELLIOT STOCK, 02, PATKiiNo.sriiii How, E.C. 

BERLIN 

B. ElilEDLAKDEB & SOBN, 

11, Gaelstrasbe, N.W. 

NEW TORK: 

Ph. HEINSBEBGEli, 9, First Avbnue. 
Nkw York, XJ.S.A. 





GRESHAM ASSISTS £8,000,000. 

Established 1848. lalpE 

; ’3:3:;:;;::; OFF ICE 

Claims Paid, nearly £18,000,000. 

Life Assurance WITH OR WITHOUT Medical Examination. 


Monthly Premiums. 

JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager anil fleeretan/. 

Hea<l OfflcQ~ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


I J>. F. TAYI-ER Co., Ltd., 

:■ Entomological Pin Manufacturers, 

Heads and Perfect Points. White, Black, and Gu/r. 


I BIRMINGHAM a^d LONDON. 

V' ' ' ' , , ’ , ^ ' 

Can be obtained from Dealers throughout the World. 


^'fffiNNA 1803. "KTTTSnntt oENEVAisge. 

M^aall. Class. » W A X JW JSa X » Honorable Diploma. 

S eO.k. Het 'is i)iade of thsbestmtemls. 

e O.K. Net can bo mounted or disHionnted hi a wowtew?. ^ . „ 

O.K. Net suite, any sticlt, and may bo fcarvied in any pMeh, ^ , 

|;^e0.K.' Net is every collector’s delight.' , ^ 


mm GX Net 

' BBADY 
FOK USE. 



Diameter 14 inches. 


The most elegant net. 


Oircumfereiice 44 inches. The most practical net. 
Depth of the net 29 inches. The most durable net. 


GaK« Not Dimensions 1 by 4 by II inches. 


WHEN NOT 


The Lightest, the Handiest, the Cheapest Net. 


IN USl. ’ iNetof siikj One Quality, one Size, one Price only. 

Bend postal order 6/-, and you will get the 0,K. Net free of all charge from— 

GUAF-KRUSI, GAIS, SWITZERLAND. 


ppefcS I LABELS ! ! LABELS I 1 1 

to ,be authentic, , should bear a 'minute 

not more than 'W. localities. \ p / / 
4 ^^^^ ^^ 4 ^; >• executed in ,same order as ^ ^ 

^ .full? must, a^ompany 'each order. , ’ ’ ■ y / 


'" '"' 'V '* ' 

'< :Alycen» , , Uoad. , ’ 5 







PREPARATION FOR THE YEAR’S COLLECTING. 


Lepidopterists who have not yet obtained 

Practical Hints": Field Lepidopterist 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S., * 

Parts I and II, Price 6s. each. 

(Interleaved for collector’s own notes), 

should do so without delay. Some 2500 hints culled from all the best field 
workers will tell collectors how to get almost all their desiderata themselves. 
Dozens of lepidopterists have written to the author stating that by means of 
the hints contained in this work they have discovered many species of rare 
lepidoptera in tlieir own collecting-grounds, which were quite unsuspected in 
the neighbourhood before. 

It is further proposed to publish some time during the current year 

A THIRD (and LAST) PART of 

Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist, 

WITH A DETAILED 

Specific Index to Parts L, II. and III. 

(By H. J. TURNER, F.E.S.). 

This part will be about the same size as Part II, will be interleaved, will 
contain detailed chapters on the Egg, Larval, Pupal, and Imaginal stages, as 
well as about 1000 practical hints of the form now so well known to our field 
workers. Those • who think these books are reprints of the small section of 
hints that have appeared in the Magazine should see the books to discover their 
mistake. It was because there was no room in the Magazine for a tenth of the 
hints in hand that; the books were published. 

Part III and the Index will only appear provided at least 120 copies are 
guaranteed at 4s. 6d. each. The part will be sold at 6s. net after publication. 

Dear Sir,— - 

Please enter my name as a guarantor for copies of Practical Hints 

for the Field Lepidopterist, Part III., and the Index to Parts I., II., and III,, for each 
copy of which I will send the sum of 4s. 6d. on publication. 

Kame 

Address 

Date<, 

Mr. 3. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, S.E. 

Klxedil'sra.l iL^x*ioul't'u.pail Society, 
Ca>ix«o, 

APPOINTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGIST 

Applications are -invited for the post of Entomologist to the above 
Society, Candidates must have had practical experience in combating 
Insect Pests generally, and must not be less than 25 nor more than 35 years 
of age. Salary £860 per annum. Allowance for passage out to Egypt, 
The successful candidate will be required to take up his duties immediately 
after appointment. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications and accompanied by 
‘ copies only of testimonials, must be sent before I^iay 30th, 1904, to G. F. 
Foaden, Esq., Laburnum, Ashburton, Devon, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. 






SUBSCRIBERS who have not yet forwarded their SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for YOL. X¥I are requested to do so without delay— J. Herbert 
Tiitt. 


xt o nc X c E . 

The Back Volumes (I-XV) of The Jininmohufif^Ta Heeonl, (&c., can be obtained at 10a. 6d. 
per Volume. Complete set of 13 vols. £5 15s. net. “Special Index ” to Vols. III., IV.. 
V„ VI., VIL, VIIL, IX., X., XL, XII., XUL, XIV. and XV., price 1/(5 each. Single Back 
Numbers can be obtained at houblk the piiblislied price from J, Herbert Tutt, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Subscribers who have not yet forwarded subscription for Voi. XY. are kindly requested 
to do so, to Mr. H. B. Page, Bertrose, Gellatly Road, Hatcham, S.E. 

Subfjcribers are kindly requested to observe tliat sub,senptions to 'I'he Entomologists Seeordf &c., are 
payable ui advance. The subscription {with or without the Special Index) is Seven Shillings, and 
must be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. [arrears to end of Vol. 
XV. to Mr. H. B. Page, Bertrose, Gellatly Road, St. Catherine's Park, London, S.E.]. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to J. W. Tutt. 

Advertisements of Books and Insects for Sale will be inserted at a minimum charge of 2s. 6d, {for 
four lines). Longer Advertisements in proportioHi A reduction made for a series. Particulars of Mr. 

J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Subscribers who change their addresses must report the same to Mr. H. E, Page, “Bertrose," 
Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E., otherwise their magazines will probably be delayed. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
Hill, S.E., except those relating to Coleoptera, which should be sent to Mr. H. Donisthorpe, 58, 

, Kensington Mansions, South Kensington, S.W., and those relating to Orthoptera, to Mr. M. Bmm, 
■Royal Societies’ Club, St. James’s, W. 

All Exchange Magazines must be forwarded to J. \V. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe Hill, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Reprints of Articles or Notes (long or short) appearing in this Magazine can be arranged for by 
Authors at a very low price, if ordered at the time of sending the article (minimum 50), on application 
to Mr, J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

ExcHANoifis. — 2Vfe iii^e of this column for the offer of DupUmtes and Desiderata is open 
free ontij to those who suhscrihe direct^ mid so far as there is space available, 

E.\t'HAKOE Baskrts. — M toh 5th, 1904, No; 1 basket. — Messrs. Day, Wooclforde, 
Bower, Studcl, Biding, Ovenden,, Bobertaon, Lofthouse, Fox, Horne,' Bowles, Mera. 
April 23rd, 1904, No, 2 basket. — Messrs. Biding, Atmore, Ash, Bobertson, Walker, Adkin, 
ytudd,, Whittle, Bower, Biiekelli , Hanbnry. {Members ' who wish to be missed 
must write to the name' preceding their own on list, not to the Hecretaiy.] The names 
of one or two new, candidates for admission be welcomed and room made as 
opportunity Differs. Some Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on 
its Arrival to them. 

DwpUcates. — Edusa, Polychloros,* Bellargus, Mlhiata, Sororciila, Irrorelhi, Sphinx 
(CasHiiieaj <? i , Pisi, Porata, Bistortata, Angustalis, Nervosa, Humeralis (Lyelella), - 
Aleyonipeniiella/ Badiipehnella,’*' Bicolorella,* Fuscocnprella/ Wilkinsoni,* Laiitella,* 
Lantanella,* Cemsicolella,* Insignitella,* Spinieolella,* Corylifoliella,* Concomitella,* 
Trifasciella,* etc. Larvfle of T. quereus, Sphinx, Lichenaria, etc. Desiderata, — 

Numerous, especially larv© for perservation. — E. F. Studd, 0,vton^ Exeter. 

Duplicatm.—Ovd,, larvae, pupse of New Forest species. Desiderata. — Ova, larvse, 
piipie.p- A’. Morris, Eiffhburif House, Brockenhurst. 

X)ni)lieates.—iis.v\ei of Smaragdaria. Desiderata. Sesiklse, — G. R. Baldock, 
Vakburn Villa, En/icld Highwaij. 

Butterflies from Darjeeling. Desiderata, lepidoptera. — {Rev.) 
Arthur U. Downes, Bafkemton Vicaraf/e, Bath. 

, , Information wanted. — Will any collectors who have made observations of Rhopalocera 

in France other than in the Alps, Eiviera, or Pyreenees, kindly Communicate with me, or* 
refer me to any local lists. — H. Rowlatid-Broicn, Marrow AVeald. 

Wanted.— P’ ertile eggs olBevayana (Undulanus). Good price given.— J. J. Clai% 

' 67, Weston Park, C roach End, H. 

Wanted.— Menyanthidis, two each of the type, ab. obsqleta, ah. scotiea, and ub. 
Huflusa (as described in Tutt’s British Noctua). Purchase or exchange.— il/. Gillmer, , 
Sehlossplatz, Cothen, Anhalt, Germany. 

Wanted.— British and European Tortricids, especially those species credited to both ~ 
Fumpe and America. in Meyrick^s Handbook aind Staudinger and BebePs Catalog, pinned 
and set in English style acceptable. Will make liberal returns in any family of North 
■ Anrcrican Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed.— IF. D. Kearfott, IM, Liberty 
Street, New York City, U.S.A, 

• Wanted Codeodhoeids.— As I wish to breed and record the life-history of all the 
species of , Cpleophora, I should be pleased to receive any cases and living larvfe which 
i ' entomologist^ may meet with. I will do what I, can in return.— fly. J. Turner, 98, 
-I* prakfffeU Mmd,St OatheHne^s Park, Cross, S.E. 





WA^'TED (to figure).— Examples of the following larv® or pupss : Antiopa, Lathonia, 
Daplidice, Bclusa, Hyale, Livornica, Pinastri, Oelerio, Gallii. Will any lepiclopterist who 
eolleets abroad kindly remember my wants when opportunity occurs ot obtaining any 
of them (?. DoUman^ Hove Home^ Neiotmi Givve, Bedford Park, W. 

Exchange,— I am desirous of obtaining butterflies from the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. For such I oifer perfect diumals from North and South America, 
North American Coleoptera — TP. Mengel, Bogs' High School, Becidimj, Pa., U.S.A. 

Wanteu. — ErycinidflS of the world. Offer for same Diurni from United States. — 
Levi IF. Hemjel, Boys' High School, Beading, Pa., U.S.A. 

Parasitical Diptera wanted. — Will lepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larvse or pupae kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
shall be greatly obliged. — C, J. Wainwright, 2, Handsivorth jrood Bond, Ilandsirorth, Staffs. 

Changes of Ai>dresh.— G. R. Baldock to Oakhurn Villa, Enfield Higlncag, Middlesex. 
M. (r. Broome to Sunset Villa, Hamilton, Bermuda. K. B. PAshoi) to 2, Hunter Road, 
friiildford. C. A. Bird to The Mertons, Tintern, Monmouth. AT. I'nrr to Rvijal Societies' 
ClnJ), St. James's, S.W. IF. (L Sheldon to Yonlgreave, South Croydon. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — 11, Ghandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., 
S p.m. Meetings : June 1st. October 5th. 

The City of London Entomological and Natural History Society. — London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C.— The first and third Tuesdays in the month, at 7.30 
p.in. 

Toynbee Hall .Natural History Society. — Held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E,, Mondays, at 8 p.m. Entrance Fee, Is.; Annual Subscription, Is. — Hon. Sec. 
G. E. Shaw, 45, Colworth ftoad, Leytonstone, N.B. Meetings June 6th, July 4th. 
Excursions: — May 28th, Kingswood, Train 2.15 p.m., London Bridge, S.E.C.B. ; 
.June 5th, Chislehurst, Train 0.15 a.m.. Cannon Street; June lltli, Esher and Oxshotfc, 
Train, 2.28 p.m. Waterloo. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge.— The second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 8 p.m. 
May 26th, “Collecting Butterflies m Switzerland,” H. Kowland-Brown, F.E.S. June 
4th, Field Meeting at Bookliam, L.S.W.K., conducted by E. Step, F.L.S. ; June 0th, 
“Spring Notes,” from variops members; June 23rd, General Exhibits and lleports; 
June 25th, Field Meeting at Eynesford, S.E. d: CJh, conducted by K. Adkiii, F.E.S. 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Downs Stations, G.E,E.‘ — Meecings 7.45 p.m. May 23rd, Excursion to Watford 
(Leader, C. Nicholson) ; May 28th, Cycle run to Aveley (Forest Gate Station, 3.30 p.m.), 
June 4th, Visit to Broxbourne, Liverpool Street, 3.0 p.in., fare Is. 6d.; June 14th, 
“Pond -life,” with demonstrations, by C. Nicholson, F.E.S^ Excursion to Caterhain 
Valley, Cannon Street, 2.16 p.m., fare Is, 9d, 


TO BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, AND STUDENTS. 

GREAT BARGAIN. 

A Complete Set of 

The Entomologist’s Record & 

Journal of Variation. 

VOLS. T.-XV,— New and Uncut. 

Price £4 IDs., or with 13 special indexes, £5« 

Also a Set of 

The British Noctuae and their Varieties, 

By 3. W. TUTT, B.B.S. 

VOLS. I.-IV.— New and Unused. 

Price £1 2s. 

, , A saving qf more than 2S, per cent, on the hicest ptdiUshal prices. 

A. H., 4i, Wisteria Road, LEWISHAM, S.E. 




Important Natural History Library. 

MR. C. J. STEYENS 

Will 0FF15E, at hiK llooms, 38, King Street, Oovent Garden, London, W.C., on 

TI:KSI>AY, 21 ay 17th, at Vi. 80, 

The FIRST PORTION of the fine and 


EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 

Of the late PHILIP BROOKES MASON, Esq., M.B.C.S., F.L.S., F.Z.8., F.E.S., etc., 
of Trent House, Burton-on-Trent. 

Comprising many scarce and valuable works on Entomology, Ornithology, Botany, long 
series of Natural History Journals, Publications of Learned Societies, etc., etc. 

On view day prior 10 to 4 and Morning of Sale. Catalogues in course of preparation. 


Important Collection of British Lepi- 

doptera. 

MR. T. C. STEYENS, 

-W, Kimi STBEVT, OOVENT 6ABt)EN, LONDON, W.C., 

Begs to announce that he will shortly SELL by AUCTION (unless previously Sold by 
Private Treaty) the Yaliiable and Extensive Collection of 

BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA 

Formed by the late PHILIP BROOKES MASON, Esq-., M.R.C.S., F.C.S., 

’ F.Z.S., F.E.S., of Trent House*, Burton-on-Trent. 


In square crown 8vo., tastefully bound and fully illustrated. Price 6s. net. 

A Gloucestershire Wild Garden. 

WITH SOME EXTRANEOUS MATTER. 

By « CURATOR.’ 

A chatty account of the successful attempt to maintain a sub-tropical garden in per- 
fection, the result being shown in lovely pictures of tropical secenery and picturesque 
corners illustrating the author’s account of his labours and their result. 

“ The book is worthy the attention of all garden lovers. The author’s style, chatty 
and diffiise, will attract some people more than others, but the numerous illustrations, 
which testify to the ample scope and splendid success of this experiment in sub-tropical 
culture in a West-Midland county, will excite envy and perhaps emulation .” — Western 
Morninfi News. r __ 


Tastefully printed, crown 8vo., handsomely bound, with gilt edges, and illustrated 

price 5s. 

^MTa^tuice’s Faiipy X4a.n.d, 

KAMBLES BY WOODLAND, MEADOW, STEEAM AND SHORE. 

By' W. H. S. Worsley Benison. 

** A series of delightfully-written chapters. Mr. Worsley Benison is an enthusiastic 
naturalist, and we cordially commend bis book to our readers .” — Sdenee (kmsip. 

Companion volume to the above, by the same Author, crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges,. 

illustrated, price 5s, > 

Haunts of N'a.tux'e. 

Birds, Insects, Fishes, Flowers, Plants, and many other interesting objects of the 
country are introduced and chatted about in entertaining and instructive fashion. 

ELLIOT STOCK, #2, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





WATKINS & DONCASTER, 

Naturalists and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 

Plain Iling Nets, wiie or cane, inclnaing Htick, 1/3, 2/-, 2/(>. Folding Nets, 3/6, 4/-, 
Umbrella Nets (self-acting), 7/-. Pocket Boxes, (Jd., Ikl., 1/-, 3/6. i^inc llelaxing Boxes, 
Od., I/-, 3/6, 2/-. Ncsled Chip Boxes, 7d. per four dozen. Entomological Pins, assorted 
or mixed, 1/-, 2/6 per onneo. 3>ocket Lanterns, 2/0 to «/-. Hngariiig Tin, with brush, 1/0. 
2/-. Sugaring Mixture, ready tor use, 1/0 per tin. Store Boxes, with camphor cells, 2/0, 
4/-, 5/-, 6/-. Setting Boards, flat or oval, lin., 6d.; l|iH., Hd.; 2in., lOd.; 21in., If- ; 
SJiii,, 1/4; 4in„ 1/0; Sin,, 1/30; Complete Set of fourteen Jioavds, 10/0. Setting Houses! 
9/0, 11/0; corked hack, J4/-, Zinc Xairva Boxes, 9d., 1/-, J/0. Breeding Cage, 2/6, 4/^! 
5/-, 7/6. Coleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 3/6, 1/8. Botanical Cases, Japanned, 
double tin, 1/0 to 0/6. Botanical Paper, 1/1, 3/4, 1/U, 2/2 per quire. Insect Glazed Cjise= 4 , 
2/6 to 11/-. Cement for replacing Antenme 4d, per bottle. Steel Ftirceps, 1/0, 2/-, 2/0 per 
pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by OJ, best quality 1/4 per dozen slieets. BrassChlorofurni Bottle, 
2/6. Insect Lens, If- to 8/-. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed Boxes, from 1/- per dozen.- 
Zinc Killing Box, 9d. to 1/-. Pupa Digger, in leather sheath, 1/9. Taxidermist’s Com- 
panion, containing most necessary implements for skinning, lU/0. Scalpels, 1/3 ; ScKsors, 
2/- per pair ; Eggdrillh, 2d., 3d., 9d. ; Blowpipes, 4d. ; Artilieial Eyes for Birds and 
Animals; Label-lists of British Butterflies, 2d.; ditU) of Birds’ Eggs, 2d., 3d., Od. ; dittu 
of Land and Fre.sh-watei‘ Bhells, 2d. ; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, etc. 

Label-list of British Macro-Lepidoptera, vvitli Latin and Eng]i.sh names (1894 edition). 
1/6, Our new complete Catalogue of British Lepidopteva (every species numbered), 1/* ; 
or printed on one side for labels, 2/-. 

Now Beady. — The Exchange List and Label List, compiled by l\[r, Ed. Meyrick, B.A., 
F.L.S., F.E. 8., according to his recent “Handbook of British Lepidopfcertu” ’ Exchange 
List, ^d* each, 4d. per dozen, or 4/- per 100. Jjabel I/ist, 9d. each, 

THE » DIXON” LAMP NET, recently improved 3/6. 

show" room for cabinetb 

Of every description of Ikseotr, Birds* Eaas, Cinus, MiCRt>sotjPxr\L On.Tnf rs, Posmts, &c. 
Catalogue (96 pages) sent on application, post free. 

LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS’ AND BIRDS’ EGGS (British, European, and Exotic.) 

BlrdHt MtmmuU, efc., Premred and Monnfed by Firnt-elim Workmen, 

Aa?ma-36, STRAHD, LONDON, W.C. (5 doors from Charing Cross) 


OVA, LARV/E, AND PUP.^ . 

The Largest Breeder of Lepuloptera in the British Isles is 

H, W. HEAD, ®ntontolo0tet. 

SejotRBOROUGH. 

Full Unt of Ova, Larme, and Pupae, aim Lepidvptem, Apparatus, Cabmt$ 
etc*, sent on appUcatmu 

Many Bare British Speeiee and Oood Yarietles for Sale* 


OVA, LARV/E AND PVPAB. 

Large stock ail the year round, Finest; quality, 

GENUINE BRITISH ONEY STOCKED. 

Price list free. 

Lepidoplera reared from the ^ova to Pnpse or Imagines on commission. 
For^terms, ©to*, apply 

h. W. NEWMAN, Bexley, Kent. 







JUST PUBLISHED. 

A Natural History of the British 
Lepidoptera, 

YOU SVm 

By J, W. TUTT, F.B.S., 

With Synopsk of Contents of Vols. I and IV,, and General Index of Vols. I to 
IV, by GEOR0E WHEELER, M.A. 

Price £1 net. 

Thick 8vo., 533 and xvi. pp., Plates, etc., strongly bound in cloth, and gold- 

lettered. 

Complete set, VoL I -IV, for the ne.vtfour weeks will he sold for £8 7s. 6d. 

A detailed account of the British Sphingids, (luite encyclopaedic in its 
character, with general details of the whole group, their affinities and classifica- 
tion, their habits, early stages, distribution, etc.; full account of their 
hybridisation and gynandromorphism, their variation and local races. Every 
British entomologist ought to make it his business to see this work, if he sees it, 
he will buy it, even if he makes no other investment in entomological books. 
Every available detail that can be gathered, either from British records or abroad, 
has been accumulated to make up a huge collection of facts about each species, of 
which even the most advanced lepidopterist can have no conception till he has 
seen the work. The account of Agnu$ convolvuli occupies 63 pages, and that of 
Mandnca airopos, 76 pages of detailed facts, whilst the accounts of Sesia 
Ewmorpha rlpenor, Tlieretra porcellus, Hippotion celeriOi Fliryxm 
Uvornicit^ Celerio gullli^ Myles cupJiorhiae^ Daplmis nerii, Hyloicus pinasttl and 
Sphinx Uyustri must be held to be unrivalled. The older British lepidopterists 
who regret the decay of British entomology as they knew it, will see, by refer- 
ence to this >vork, what they and their contemporaries have done, by their steady 
work, towards the grand total of knowledge that we now have of these species. 
Over a thousand different entomologists have been drawn on for material in con- 
nection with this work. 

It is remarkable that, although entitled A Nutiiral History of British 
Lepidopiem, the German lepidopterists have insisted on a German translation. 
Such a book must be more valuable to the British lepidopterist, and if every one 
would see it, no doubt he would want it. 

The Hon. W. Rothschild and Dr. Jordan write in their standard lievision 
of the Sphinyidae : “Tutt's work is the most intrinsic ever written on the 
Palioarctic Lepidoptera. There is nothing written anywhere on European 
Lepidoptera coming up to it in thoroughness.” Mr. W. Bateson, P.R.S., writes : 
** The new British Lepidoptera is a fine scholarly piece of work, for which not 
only the entomological specialist, but naturalists of all orders, will be thankful to 
Mr. Tutt for many a year, etc,” 

Cheques or Postal Orders to be sent to — J. Herbert Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, 
Westcombe Hill Blackheatli, S.E. 


Now Ready. 

Catalogue of British Coleoptera, 

BY 

T. HUDSON-BBARE, B.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.E.S., and H. St. J. K. DONIS- 
THORPE, F.E.S. 

Price IS., by post is. jd., 

Or printed on One side only of stout, paper, for labels or notes, etc., price 2s. 6d., by post 

2s. 8d. 


0. E. Jaxson & Son, 44, Great Bussell Street, London, W.C. 
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^ENTOMOLOGIST’S RECORD 


JOURNAL OF VARIATION 


Edited ey 






J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

Assistkd ur 

CHAPMAN, i.z.s., f.b.h. 

li. B. PROUT, F.K.S. H. St. J. K. DONISTHORPE ' fI.I p.e.; 


JUSE loth, 1904. 

Price Sixpence (xet) 

ATITH PLATEi 

Bubscription for Complete Yolume, post free 

(Including SPECIAL INDEX and all DOUBLE NUMBERS); 

SEVERN SHILLINGS, 

TO BK FORWARDED TO 

J. HERBERT TUTT, 

119, WESTcoitBK Hill, Bl^ckhkath, London, S.E. 
LONDON : 

ELLIOT STOCK, C2, Paternoster Kow, E.C. 
BERLIN 

B. FEIEDLANDEH ct 80HN, 

II, Carlstrasse, K.W. 

NEW YORK: 

Ph. HEINSBERGEK, 0, FiiihT Avisnue, 

Nijw York, U.S.A. 



eRESHTSM 

Established 18M. la I R E 


ASSETS JB8, 000,000. 1 


OFFICE 


Claims Paid, nearly £18»000, 000. 

Life Assurance WITH OR WITHOUT Medical Exaniination. 

Monthly Premiums. 

' JilMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and See rota nf. 

Head Office— ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, EX. 

D. F. TAYLER &; Co., Ltd., 

Entomological Pin Manufacturers, 

Hmalu akb Perfect Points. Whitk, BnACK, Gtr/r. . 

BIRMINGHAM . and , London: 


‘ ; Can be obtained from Dealers thrOnghpat the World. i 


t Maflal I. Class. * 

;V ThieG.K. Ket kma.de of the best laatetkls* < ■ ' ; 
f Tbe 0-K. Net cah be mohbted or dismooated ii| a mmnt. , , 
J'‘'Tb© G.K, Net sntts any stick, and maw be carried in mj pocket. 
i|;^he 0.K. Net is every coU€ctor^s delignt. 


Honomhje Diploma, 


l^e G.K. Net 

liEAUY 
pr.,' FOR 'use. ' 



Diameter li iaohbs. 
Oircmrierence 44 inches. 
Depth of the net 29 inches. 


The most elegant net, 

, The most pmefeical net. 
The most durable net. 


vfjPhe G.K. Net i«‘“' '*‘>*•1 

WHEN NOT 
. IN USE. , '- ■ 


Dimensions I by 4 by 11 inchesS. 

The Dighiest, the Handiest, tlie Cheapest Ket, 
One Quality, one Size* one Price only, 
i'ljv Bend jpoetal order 6/-* and you will get the Net fr^ oif all charge from— 



GNAr-KROsi, GAIS, SWITZERLAND. 


Hetofailk. 












so more subscribers only wanted for Part III, at 4s, 6d. After full list of 
guarantors is obtained the price will be 6s. net. 

Lepiclopterists who have not yet obtained 

Practical Hints - Field Lepidopterist 

By J. W. TUTT, P.B.S., ' 

Parts I and II,' Price 6s. each. 

(Interleaved for collector’s own notes), 

should do so without delay. Some 2500 hints culled from all the best field- 
workers will tell collectors how to get ahnost all their desiderata themselves. 
Dozens of lepidopterists have written to the author stating that by means of 
the hints contained in this work they have discovered many species of rare 
lepidoptera in their owm collecting-gi’ounds, which were quite unsuspected in 
tlie neighbourhood before. 

It is further proposed to publish some time during the current year 

A THIRD (and LAST) PART of 

Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist, 

WITH A DETAILED 

Specific Index to Parts L, 11. and ill. 

(By H. J. TURNER, F.E.S.). 

This part will be about the same size as Part II, will be interleaved, will 
contain detailed chapters on the Egg, Larval, Pupal, and Imaginal stages, as 
well as aboutTOOO practical hints of the form now so well knowm to our field- 
workers. Those who think these books are reprints of the small section of 
hints that have appeared in the Hagazin'e should see the books to discover their 
mistake. It was because there was no room in the ^Magazine for a tenth of the 
hints in hand that the books were published. 

Part ni and the Index will shortly be put in hand. At present 50 more 
guarantors aipe wanted at 4s. 6d. each. The part will be sold at 6s. net after 
publication. ‘ 

Dbak Sis, — 

Please enter name as a guarantor for copies of Hints 

for tht^ Field Lejpidopterist ^ Part III., and tlie Indesc to Parts I., 11., and III., for each 
copy of which I will send the sum of 4s. fid. on publication. 

Na}ue 

AddreAti 

Date 

, Mr. J, Hebbkrt Tutt, lit), \i^estcombe Hill, S.H. 

MR. J. C. STEVENS 

Will SELL, by AUCTION, at his Booms, 68, King Street, Oovent Garden, Lontlon, W.C. 

(hi TFESDAY, JUNE 2Ut, 

The SECOND PORTION of the 

VALUABLE LIBRARY 

formed by the late PHILIP BBOOKES MASON, Esq., M.R.C.S., P.L.S., 

F.E.S., etc., of Trent House, Burten-on-Trent, and will include many 
important works and long series of publications- 
Catalogues in course of preparation. 





SUBSCRIBERS who have not yot forwslrded their SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for ¥0L. X¥I are requested to do so without dolay.— J. Hf.kp,eet 
Ttttt. 

o rr X G £3 . 

The Back Volumes (I-XV) oL* The li^ntomAdotfUVa liccord, tfec., pan be obtained at (ki. 
per Volnnie. Complete set of 15 Tols. £5 los. net. “Special Index ” to Yols, III., IV„ 
V., YL, YIL, VIIL, JX., X., XI., XIL, XTII., XIY. and XY., price 1/6 each. Single Back 
Numbers can be obtained at j)OtiBLi5 the published price from J. Herbert Tutt, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Subscribers who have not yet forwarded subscription for Yol. XY. are kindly requested 
to do so, to Mr, H. E, Page, Beptrose, Gellatly Road, Hatcham, S.B. 

Subscribers are kindly requested to observe that subscriptions to The EntomoloqUVi, ll(>cord, ike., are 
payable in advance. The subscription iwith or without the Special Index) is Seifen Shillings, and 
must be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E, [arrears to end ot Vol. 
XV. to Mr. H. El. Pagk, Bertiose, Gellatlj- Road, Rt Catherine’s Park, Ijondon, S.E.J. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to J. W. Turj*. 

ADVKKTtsEaiKNTS of Books aiid Insects for Sale mil he inserted at a imniiaum charge of 2h Gd. (ten 
four lines). Tjonger Advertisements in propoi tion. .A leductiou made for a series Particulars ot Mr* 
J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.K. 

Subscribers who change their addresses must leuort the same to Mr. H. E, Pagk, “Bert rose,” 
Gellatly Hoad, St Catherine’s Park, London, S.E , otherwise their magazines will probably be delayed. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to' J. W. Ttrrr, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
Hill, S.E., except those relating Coleoptera, which should be sent to Mr. H. Donisthouph, 58* 
Kensington Mansions, South Kensiiiaton, S.W. 

All Exchange Magazines must be forwarded to J W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe Hill, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Reprints of Articles or Notes (long or short) appealing in this Magazine can be arranged for by 
Authois at a very low price, if ordered at the time of sending the article (miniimun 60), on application 
to Mr. J. Hkheurt Trrr, 119, Westcombe Hill, Elackheatli, S.B. 


ExcHvxajss . — The me of this columu jor the offer of DwpUcateH and Vesidenita and 
chan(/es ot addresa k open free only to those who sxihscrihe direct, and so far as there k 
space available. 

Exchange Baskets. — dune 4th, 1904, No. 1 basket. — Messrs. Bower, Eiding|» Studd, 
Horne, Bobertson, Gvenden, Lofthouse, Box, Mera, Bowles, Day. April 23rd, 1904, 
No. 2 basket.— Messrs. Biding, Atmore, Ash, Bobertson, Walker, Adkin, Btudd, 
Whittle, Bower, Buckell, Hanbnry. [Members whq wish to be missed must 
wiite to the name preceding their own on list, not to* the Secretaiy.] The names 
of one or t ^\’0 new candidates for admission will be welcomed and room made as 
opportunity offers. Borne Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on 
its Arrival to them. 

iJuplkates. — Edusa, Polychloros,’*’ Bellargiis, . Miniiita, Sororeula, Irrorella, Sphinx 
(Cas.sinea) j 3 , Pisi, Porata, Bistortata, Angustalis, Nervosa, Humeralis (Lyelella), 
Alcyonipennella,* Badiipennella,* Eicolorella,* Fiiseocnprella,* Wilkinsoni,* Laiitella,* 
Lantanella,* Cerasieolella,* Insignifcella,’^ Spinicolella,* Corylifoliella, ' Concomitella,'^ 
Trifascieila/ etc. Larvte of T. quercus, Sphinx, Lichenaria, etc. Desiderata. — 
Numerous, especially larvae for perservation. — E. F. Stndd, Oxton, Exeter. 

Duplicates. —Ovsb, larvse, pupje of New Forest species. Desiderata. — Ova, larvse* 
pupie. — E, il/orm, Hujhhury Bowse, Brockenhxirst. 

Duplicates. — Extersaria, Consortaria, Bombyliformis, Batis, and many others. 
Desiderata, — Ova, larvai, and pupse, — E. Morris, Brochenhurst, Neio Forest. 

Information wanted. — Will any collectors who have made observations of Bhopalocera 
in France other than in the Alps, Riviera, or Pyreenees, kindly communicate with me, or 
refer me to any local lists.— f7. Roivland-Broirn, Harrow-Weald. 

Wanted. — Fertile eggs or larvje of Revayana (Undulanus). Good price given. —*/. 
A, Clark, of, Weston Bark, Crouch End, K. 

AY ANTED.— Menyanthidis, two each of the type, ah. obsoleta, ah. scotiea, and ah. 
sutt’usa (as described in Tutt’s British Noetiue). Purchase or exchange.— .17. CHUmer, ?, 

, Schhssplatz , Cothen, Anhalt, Germany. 

W.ANTED. — ^British and European Tortricids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in Meyiick’s Handbook and Staudinger and BebePs Catalog, pinned 
and set in English style acceptable. Will make liberal returns in any family of North 
American Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed. — W. D, Kearfott, 114, Liberty 
Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

Wanted Coleophorids.— As I wish to breed and record the life-^histo^y of ail the 
species of Coleophora, 1 should be pleased to receive any cases and living larvfe which 
entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return. — lly. i. Turner, 98, 
Prakefdl Road, St* Catherine^ Bark, Neir Cross, S.E. 

AYanted (to figure). — Examples of the following larvae or pupse : Antiopa, Lathonia, 
Bdusa, Hyale, Livdrnica, Pinastri, Celerio, Gallii. AVill any lepidopteHst who 





qQUec,ts abroad kindly remember my wants when opportunity oeeurs of obtaining anv 
cif them ?— J. G. Dollman, Hove Hovfic, Newton Grove, Bedford Park, 7K 

Exchange.— I am desirous of obtaining butterflies from the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. For such I ofler perfect diurnals from North and South America, 
North American Coleoptera.— Levi JV. Menpcl, Boy^' Hiffh School, Beadiny, Pa., U.S,A. 

Wanted.— Eryeinidee of the world. Offer 'for same Diurni from United States.— 
Levi W. Mengel, Boys^ High School, Reading, Pa,, U.S.A. 

Parasitical Dipteea wanted.—AViII lepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larvee or pup® kindly forward such as they do' not require to me ? If so I 
shall be greatly obliged,— C\ J. IVainwnght, 2, Handi^irorth TFood Road, Hnndaworth, Slaps, 
Change or Address.— F. Gayner, (Ivshott, Surrey. Ernest A. Elliott, 16, BeUUe 
Grove, Hampstead, N.W. 


MEETINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London.— 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., 

5 p.m. Meetings : October 5th, 19th. 

The City of London Entomological and Natural History Society. —London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C.— The first and third Tuesdays in the montli. at 7.30 
p.m. 

Toynbee Hall Natural History Society.— Held at Toynbee Hall, Conimercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. Entrance Fee, Is.; Annual Subscription, Is. -Hon. Sec. 
Owen ,Monk, 8, Shooter’s Hill Eoad, Blackheath, S.E. Meetings: — Julydili. Excur- 
sions : — June 19th, Sevenoaks, train 9.15 a.ra., Cannon Street, Is. 9d.; June 25th, 
Broxbourne, train '2. 15 p.m., Liverpool Street, Is. 9d. July 3rd, Amersham, Irain 10.7 
a.m., Baker Street, 2s. fid. ; July 9th, Bookbam, train 10.5 a.m., Waterloo, 2s. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge. — The second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 8 p.m. 
June 23rd, General Exhibits and Reports ; June 25th, Field Meeting at Eynesford, S.E, 

6 O.R., conducted by R, Adkin, F.B.S. ; July 9th, Field Meeting at Mickleham, 
L.B.S.C.R. and L.S.W.R., conducted by E. Step, F.L.S. ; July 14th, general Exhibits 
and Reports ; July 23rd, Field Meeting atByfleet, L.S.W.R. , conducted by W, J. Lucas, B.A. 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Downs Stations, G.E.R.— Meetings 7.45 p.in. June 25th, Excursion to Cater- 
ham Valley, Cannon Street, 2.16 p.m., fare Is. 9d. ; June 28th, “Mountaineering 
Technique for Field Naturalists,” Rudolf Oyriax. 


THE PTEROPHORIHA OP BRITAIN. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.B.S. • 

A few copies of this book having unexpectedly come to hand from the original 
publisher, they are offered, so long as tfieylast, at the published price of 5s. per Yolume. 
J. Herbert Tctt, 119, Westeombe HOI, Blackheath, S.E. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, AND STUDENTS. 

GREAT BARGAIN. 


A Complete Set of 


The Entomologist’s Record & 

Journal of Variation. 

VOLS. l.-XV.-New and Uncut. 

Price £4 10s., or with 13 special indexes, £5. 


Also a Set of 

The British Noctuae and their Varieties. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.B.S. 

VOLS. New and Unused. 

Price £1 2s. 


A saving of more than 2$ per cent, on the lowest published prices^ 

A. H., 41, Wisteria Road, DEWISHAM; S.B. 




FOR SALE. THE FOLLOWING RARE AND IMPORTANT 
ENTOMOLOGICAL WORKS. 

s. a. 

The Aleyrodids of California, by F. E. Bemis, Svo., with 11 full-page plates of 

structural details. New. Bound in cloth. Gold-lettered on back , . . . 5 0 

Eevision of American Siphonaptera (with a complete bibliography of the group), by 
Carl F. Baker, with 17 full-page plates of structural details. New. Bound 

in Cloth. Gold lettered 7 6 

Beetles of the district of Columbia, by Henry Ulhe, comprising a complete list of 
2975 species and detailed ecological notes. New. Bound in cloth, (xold 

lettered . . . . 4 6 

The Blepharoceridse of North America, by Vernon L. Kellogg, with 5 large full- 
sized plates (including Head-structures, Neuration, Larval structure, Pupal 
structure, Imaginal s&ucture, Genitalia, and Mouthparts). New. Bound 

m cloth. Gold lettered 5 0 

Catalogue of the Goceidce of the World, by Maria E. Fernald, M.A., 1st edition, 

8vo., 360 pp. Well bound in half -roan. Gold lettered. New. Original 
cover bound inside. (This edition went out of print in 6 months and is no 

longer obtainable) 12 6 

The Phasmidao of the United States, by Andrew Nelson Caudell, 8vo,, with 4 full- 
page plates. Well-bound in cloth. Gold-lettered. New. Original cover 

bound inside 4 6 

Monograph of the insects of the order Thysanoptera inhabiting North America, by 
Warren Elmer Hinds, with 11 full-page plates of details. 8vo. Well bound * 

in cloth. Gold lettered. New. Original covers bound inside . . . . 7 6 

Genealogic Study of Dragonfly Wing Venation, by James G. Needham, with 24 
beautiful full -page plates of exeellently reproduced photographic details, and 
'' a large number of woodcuts. 8vo. Well bound in Cloth. Gold lettered. 

New. Original cover bound inside. The most important work ever issued 

on the subject . . . 10 0 

Coccidss of Japan, by Shinkai Inokichi Kuwana, with 7 full page plates of beauti- 
fully reproduced details drawn by the author. Large 8vo. New. Bound 

in cloth and gold lettered. Letterpress in jBnglish 7 6 

Buttei*flies of Switzerland and Alps of Central Europe, by George Wheeler, M.A., 

8vo. Strongly bound, 4s. 6d. ; interleaved 5 6 

Kntomologis^tH seeking hooks are invited to send their luU of desiderata. 

A. H., $1, Wisteria Bead, Lewisham, S.E. 


THE NATURALIST. 

A MONTHLY ILLOSTRATBL JOURNAL OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

EIUTEI> BY 

T. Sheppard, F.G.S., and T. W, Woodhead, FX.S., 

Museum, Hull; Technical College, Huddersfield ; 

With the a.ssistance as referees in special departments of 
’ J. Gilbert Baker, F.B.S., F.L.S, ; Percy P. Kendal, F.G.S. ; T. H. Nelson, M.B.O.U, ; 
, Geo. T. Porritt, F.L.S. , F.E.S. ; John W. Taylor ; William West, F,L,S. 


LONDON : 

A. Bbown At So:ss, Ltd., 5, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 

! PRICE SIXPENCE NET. BY POST SEVENPENCE. 

. Conummieationsj ete.i to he addressed to — The BDITOBS^ THE MUSEUM, HULL, 

Second Edition, 1904. Price 6s. 6d. 

? LIST OF YORKSHIRE LEPIDOPTERA 

L . By G. T. PORRITT, F,L.S., F.E.S,, 

, Pa^t-President of the Yorkshire Naturalists^ Union, etc. 

.V 270 PAGS:B0 cloth. ' 

SONS, ' 5, Farrbigdon Airenue, B.G. 




WATKINS & DONCASTER, 

Naturalisls and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 

Plain Eilift Netb, wii-e or cane, inehuliny Htiok, l/Ji, 2/-, 2/C. Folding Nets 3 /C 4 /, 
Umbrella Iself-aeiing), 7/-. Pocket IJoxts, Otl., Od,, 3/-, i/c, If^inc Eobixiiii* Boxes 
oa., 1 /-, l/<3, SI/-. Nested Ohii> Boxes, Td. per four dozen. Kntfmiological Pins 
or mixed, 1/-, 1/C per ounce. Pocket lianteuis 2/0 to 8/-. Kugaiing Tin, with biush 1/6 
2/-. Suearini^ Mixture, ve«d>-’ for n-^e, 1/0 per tin. Store Boxes, with camphor colis’ 2/6’ 
4/-, 5/-, 6/-. SotthiK Botirdh, flat ov oval, liu„ Cd.; IJin., 8(1.? 2m,. lOd.; 2Aiii ’ 1/- • 
ajim, 1/4 ; 4in„ 1/0; Oin., 1/30; Complete Set of fomteeu BoHrtl*^, tO/0. Setting liouses’ 
9/0, 11/6; corked back, 11/-, /iinc Larva Boxeq, Od., 1/-, 1/6. Breeding Cage, 2/6 4 /.’ 
5/-, 7/6. Coleopteribt’s Collecting Bottle, with tulie, 1/6, 1/8. Botanical Cases, j.iiMiined' 
double tin, 1/0 to 0/(5. Botanical Paper, 3/1, 1/4, 1 /O, 2/2 per quire. Insect Glazed Cases’ 
2/6 to 11/-, Cement for replacing A.uienui» 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1/0, 2/- 2/0 per 
pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by % best quality 1/4 per dozen sheets. Brass Chloroform Bottle 
2/6. Insect Lens, 1/- to 8/-. Glasb-top and Glass-bottoiued Boxes, from 1/- pei dozen.' 
55 inc Killing Box, 9a, to 1/-. Pupa Digger, hi leather sheath, 1/9. Taxidermist’s Com* 
panion, containing most neccbsary imploinenth for skimnug, lO/O. Scalpels, 1/6 ; Scissors 
2/- per pair ; Eggdrills, 26., 3d., Od. ; Blowpipes, 4d. ; Artilioial Eyes for Buds and 
Animals; Label-li&ts of Briti.sh Butterflies, 2d.; ditto ot Birds’ Eggs, 2d., 3d., 6cl. ; ditto 
of Tiand and Fresh-water Shells, 2d. ; Ubeful IBooks on Insects, Eggs, etc. 

Label-list of British Maoro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English names (ISOUdition), 
1/6. Our new complete Catalogue of British Lopidoptera (every species numbered), 1/- • 
or printed on one side for labels, 2/-. 

Now BiiAi>Y.--The Exchange List and Label List, oumpiled by Mr. Ed, Meyriek, B.A„ 
FX.S., F,E.S., according to his recent “Handlwok of Biitlsh Lopidoptera.” Exchange 
List, id, each, 4d. per dozen, or 4/- per 100. Label List, 9d. each. 

THE “DIXON” LAMP NET, recently improYed 3/6, 

SHOW BOOM FOR CABINETS 

Ot every desoriptlon of Insvcts, Binns’ Eons, Corns, Mrva(»s< dpu \u 0».n * is, F'\)ssii:.s, Ac. 
Catalogin' lOU pagesj sent on application, post fi(*o. 

LARQM HTOCK OF XNKECTh’ AND BIBDH’ EOGK (British, Kiivopcau, m\i[ Wxotic.j 
BIkU, <•(<*., Pnmiiefl nuil Mmutteil hit 

A ddresS— ) SIHAHD. LONDON, W.a. (9 doors from Chatln| Oroos) 

OVA, LARV/€. AND PUP/E . 

The Largt'st ILwIer of Lopidoptem in the British islt‘8 is 

H. W. HEAD, 

SCAOSIBOROUGH. 

Full Lht of Ora^ Lan'av^ and Pajiat^ ahtt Li'iddoptt Apparntfn^f (^abiafTH 
fii\f H'iit OH a}}jdivatUm, 

Many Rare British Species and Good Varieties for Sale. 


OVA, LARV/E AND PUP/E. 

Largo bicKik all the year wniiicl FinoKt quality. 

GENUINE BRITISH ONLY STOCKED. 

Price IiBt free* 

Lepidoptora reared from the ova to Pupn* or Imagines on commission. 
For terms, etc,, apply 

L. W. NEWMAN, Bexley, Kent. 






JUST PUBlilSHED. 


A Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, 

VOlm IV. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S., 

With SynopsiH of Contents of Vols. I and IV., and General Index of A'ols. I to 

IV, by GEORGE WHEELER, M.A. 

Price £1 net. 

Thick 8vo., and svi. pp., Plates, etc., strongly bound in cloth, and gold- 

lettered. 

Complete sef^ VoL Z-Ii’, tor a Jew weel's will he mid for £3 7s. 6W,, Single Volumes £1 net, 

A detailed account of the British Sphingids, quite eneyclopyedic in its 
character, Avitli general details of the whole group, their affinities and classifica- 
tion, their habits, early stages, distribution, etc. ; full account of their 
hybridisation and gynandromorphism, their variation and local races. Every 
British entomologist ought to make it his business to see this work, if he sees it, 
he will buy it, even if he makes no other investment in entomological books. 
Every available detail that can be gathered, either from British records or abroad, 
has been accumulated to make up a huge collection of facts about each species, of 
which even the most advanced lepidopterist can have no' conception till he has 
seen the work. The account of Agrium convolvuli occupies 6B pages, and that of 
Manditca atropos, 76 pages of detailed facts, whilst the accounts of Sesia 
^tellataruw, Eumorpha elpenor^ TJieretra porcellus, Hippotion celerio, Phrijxm 
livomicti^ Celerio gallii, Hyles eupJiorhiae, DapJmis nerii^ Ht/Joictis pinastri and 
Sphiihr ligustri must be held to be unrivalled. The older British lepidopterists 
who regret the decay of British entomology as they knew it, will see, by refer- 
ence to this work, what they and their contemporaries hax^e done, by .their steady 
work, towards the grand total of knowledge that we now have of these species. 
Over a thousand different entomologists have been drawm on for material in con- 
nection with thi^ work. 

It is remarkable that, although entitled A Xatimd History of British 
the German lepidopterists have insisted on a German translation. 
Such a book must be more valuable to the Bi'itish lepidopterist, and if every one 
would see it, no doubt he would want it. 

The Hon, W. Rothschild and Dr. Jordan wuite in their standard lievision 
of jthe Bphingitlae : Tutt’s work is tlje most intrinsic ever written on the 
Palmarctic Lepidoptera. There is nothing written anywhere on European 
Lepidoptera coming up to it in thoroughness.” Mr, W. Bateson, F.R.S., wTites : 
“ The new British Lepidoptera is a fine scholarly piece of work, for w^hich not 
only the entomological specialist, but naturalists of all orders, wnll be thankful to 
Mi\ Tutt for many a year, etc.” * 

Chetiues or Postal Orders to be sent to — J. Hkkbert Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, 
Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, 8.E. 


BASTIN BROS., THE HATHERLEY ROOMS, READING. 

Plain Nets, 1 and 2/6 : Folding Nets, 2/- to 4/6 ; Umbrella Nets, 7/- ; Water and 
Sweeping Nets, 2/6 and 4/6 ; Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d., 1/- and 1/6; Zinc Relaxing Boxes, 
9d., 1/-, 1/6 and 2/* ; Entomological pins, 1/- and 1/6 per ounce, mixed; Killing Bottles 
(empty), 4d. to 1/-; Sugaring Lanterns, 2/6 to 8/-; Zinc Killing Boxes, 9d. and 1/-; 
Sugaring Tins, 1/6 and 2/- ; Sugaring Mixture, 1/9 per tin ; Store Boxes with Camphor 
Cells, 2/6, 4'/-, 5/- and f5/-; Setting-Boards, 14 sizes, from 6d. to 1/10 each; Complete Set, 
one ol each size, 10/6 ; Set tingr Houses, 9/6 and 11/6, with store box-back, 14/- ; Zinc 
Lame Boxes, 9d. and 1/; Breeding-Cages, 2/6 to 7/6; Japanned Collecting-Box with 
Strap, 5/6 ; Glass Top and Bottom Boxes, from 1/4 per dozen ; Purple-Shoiildered Boxes 
(best nested, 4 dozen 1/6 ; Chip Boxes, nested, 4 dozen 7d. ; Glass Tubes, 6d. to 3/- 
per doz. ; Split Cork, 1/- to 2/8 per dozen sheets ; Pupae Diggers, 1/9. 

All kinds ot Entomological Apparatus kept in stock* Lists free. . 

The Wnmy Entomologists Companhn, c&ntprisvtff Net, Killing-Bottle, Setting-Boards, 
Pocket, Store and Kinc Boxes, Pins, rfec., (&c., post free, 10s. 6d. 

A very large stock of Exotic Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, and other interesting 
Insects always available. Lists free. Correspondence invited. 

BASTIN BROTHERS, THE HATHERLEY ROOMS, READINO. 
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Price Sixpence (net) 

aVITH PLATS) 

SiibscriptiDn for Comx>Ietie Volume, poat free 

(Ineludiiie SPECIAL INDEX aiul all DOUBLE NUMBERS), 

SEVEN SHILLINGS, 

TO BK imJl\VAEl>EI> TO 

J. HERBERT TUTT, 

119 , Wfstoo:«bk Hn.r., Blackhkath, London, B-K. 


LONDON : 

ELLIOT STOCK, t) 3 , Patjjiknohtkk Row, B.C. 
, BERLIN 

R. EJilEDLANDER & SOHN, 

11, Garlstbasbe, N.W. 

NEW YORK: 

Ph. HElNSBERaER, 9, Fihst Avbnob, , 
Nkw Yobk, TJ.S.A. 


Oopies ma.y also be obtained from R. H. Poeteb. 18 , Priiiees Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.O. 
Watkins it' 1>on<’abtee. 88 , Strand, W.C. H. Giaibhirb, 63 it 85 . London Street, Grreenwiob. 



grhsHt^M ASSETS £8,000,000. 

Established 1848. lalH'lal 

- — OFF ICE 

Claims Paid, nearly £18,000,000. 

Life Assurance WITH OR WITHOUT Medical Examination. 

Monthly Premiums. 

JAMES H. SCOTT, General Blanager and Secretary, 

Head Office— ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 

I>. F. TAYLER Sa Co., Lta., 

Entomological Pin Manufacturers, 

S:mall Heads and Perfec'p Points. White, Black, and Gir4T. 

BIRMINGHAM and LONDON. 

Gan be obtained from Dealers throughout the World. 


viENHA 1893. geneva im 

Medal I. Class. " -1. JLJ JL JW XU X 9 Honorable Diploma. 


Medal 1. Class. ■» JL. JL JL.4 JIL JLM MSd J 

The G,K. Ket is made of the best materials. 

, The O.K. Net can be 'momited or dismbuinted m & moment, 

The O.K. Net. suits mj stick, and may be batried in afty pocket. 
The 0.K. Net is every collector’s delight, ■ - 


The G^K. Net 

BEADY 
FOB USE. 



Diameter 14 inches. 


The most elegant net. 


Circumference 44 inches. The most practical net,, 
Depth of the net 29 inches. The most durable net. 


The G.K. Netlst*®! j Dimensions 1 by 4 by 11 inches. 


WHEN NOT 
, IN USE. 


The Lightest, the Handiest, the Cheapest Net. 


, IN USE. [ jjietof silk.! Quality, one Size, one Price only. 

Send postal order 6/-,, and you will get the Gr.K* Net free of all charge- from*- 

GRAP.KrOsI, GAIS, SWITZERLAND. 


LABELS ! LABELS 1 1 LABELS ! ! ! 

,It is very essential that every specimen, to be authentic, should bear a minute 
' abel, giving locality, date of capture, and name of captor. . , 



To i^mprise egual numbers of not more than ten localities. 
Larger .quantities pro rata. Orders , executed in same order as 
received. Bemittance in full must accompany each order. 










A few SOBSCRIBEBS are giving very unnecesi^ trouble with 
their current SUBSCRIPTIONS. Those SUBSCRIBERS who have 
not yet forwarded their SUBSCRIPTIONS for YOL. XYI are 
requested to do so please without delay.— T- Hebi!kbt Tt3TT. 


jsr O >X> X c B 2 « 

The Back Volumes (1-XV) of The Kutomolooiat^^ lUconh tfec., oaii 1 h‘ obliiiinod at (kl. 
per Volume. Complete set of Jo vols. J65 15s. net, “ Special Index ” to Voh, IH,, *, 
V., VI., VII., VIIL, JX., X., XL, XIL, XIII., XIV. and XV., pvloo J/U twh. Single Back 
HnmbeFS can 'be obtained at ooubj^k the published price from J, HcFbert Tutt, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Subscribers are kindly requested to observe that subscriptions to Th^ Wt'cou/, vVe., arc 

payable in advance. The subscription (with or without the Special Index) lE Seven Shillings, and 
must be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe HIU, Blackheath, S.E. Cheques and Postal 


Orders should be made payable to J. W. Terr. , 

ADvERTifiE.MENT8 of Books and Insects for Sale will be lUhevtcd iit a ininnnuui chavpic oi tis. W. oor 
four lines). Tjongei* Advertisements i*i proportion. A reduction inmle tor a series. Particulars of Mr, 
J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Subscribers who change their addresses must report the saine to ?»Tr. H. E, P.u.e, “Bevtrose, 
Gellatly Boad, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E., otherwise their maKtixiiios will probably be delayed, 
also to Mr. J. HEiiBEnT Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blaekheatli, S.E. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to .1. VV. Tutt, Rayleij'h Villa, Wcstconthe 
Hill, S.E., except chose relating to Coleoptera, winch should be sent to Mr. H, DuxisTHoun;, iiH, 
Kensington ^Mansions, South Kensington, S.W. 

All Exchange Magazines must be forwarded to J. W. 'ruTT, Bavleigh Villa, Westcombe Hill, 
Blaekheatli, S.E 

Reprints of Articles or Notes (long or short) appearing in tins Magajiine can be arranged for by ' 
Authors at a very low price, if ordered at the time of sending the article imnninnm 50), on applicntion 
to Mr. ,7. Hkwjjkrt Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Exchanges . — The me of thh column /or the ofier oj IhiplUudV'i and heuderuUt and 
changen of addrena is open tree (o tho.'te Kufomolotiisfs mho subsrrHie (Hrert^ and .so far 
m there is space available. 

Exchange Baske'I’s. — June -ith, iiH)4, No. 1 basket. Messis. Dowei', Htuild, 

Horne, Kobertson, Ovenden, lioftbouse, Eo\, Meva. Bowles, Day. \pvil 23rd, 1901, 
No. 2 basket. — Messrs. Whittle, Atmore, Stncld, A.sl), Bower, BiilJnjSf, Walker, 
Adkin, Ovenden, Kobertson. [Members who wisli to be missed must write to the 
name preceding their own on list, not to the Secretary. j I’lie names of one or 
two new candidates for admission will be welcomed ami I’oom made ns opportunity' 
offers. Some Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on its 
Arrival to them. ' 

' DupUcafes.-^'Edmi, Polychioios, ^ Bellargus, Miniatii, Soi'oreiila, Irmrella, fcjuiiinx 

(Cassinea) <? J , a v.. m... ..... ... n -. .»i /t . . . 

Alcyonipennella, 

Lantanella, 

Trifasciella. 

Numerous, especially larvm for perservation.— IC. F. Studd, (Krfon, Knrter, 

Duplicates. —Ovii, larvie, pupm of New Forest species. Desidtratu, Ova, bn'vie, 
pupaj, — E, Morris, [Jighhury Jhnise, li roe hen hurst. 

W VNTKP.—Larvir or pupae of Kevayana (Tludnlanu.s). Good pi-iee mmh d. 
J, Ulark, 57, irestoii Pttrk, Crouch Ead^ N. 

WvNTKTi.-'Menyantliidis, two each of the type, ub. ohsoU'ta, oh. seotica, and ah 
suffusa (as described in 'rutt’s Hritish Noctiue). Purelia.se or exchange. J/. Citlmrr. t 
EeMossplah: , Caflien, .I'uhalt, Cermany. ■ 

WANTEi>.--British and European Tortricids, espeeially those spwies rrediunl to both 
Europe and America in Meyviek'.s Handbook and Htaudiugfer and Uebers t'ataUuj, pinned 
and set in Engdish stylo acceptaJdo. Will make liberal returns i)i any family of North 
American Lepidoptera, named oj* other order.s nunamod. II'. D. Eearfoti, lid { fhertu 
Street, New York City, U..H. A. ' * ' j 

W.ANTEJ) Cox^Eoi’Homns.—As I wish to breed and record Mm lifediislory of «H the 
species of Cokophora, I should be pleased to receive anv eases and hviiiK larva* which 
^tomologistft may meet with, I will do what I ean m return. ^ Hu.d. Turner VA’ 
Drakefell Road, St» Catherine's Park, Netr Cross, S.E. ' ' ' ’ 

Wanted (to fiKure).— Kxamples of the followinp- Uuvw or (miuu : Aoliopii, l,nt,houk 
Bdusa, Hyale, Livovmoa, Pinastri, Celerio, GiUlii. Will iuiv loHiitopterki, wild 
collects abroaa kindly remember ray wants whoi opportunity omirs of obtainim' luiv 
of them ? —f/. C. DoUman, Hone House, Newton drove, lUulford Park, II \ ^ 

Exchange.-"--! am desirouH of obtaining butterrties t’mnUhe Malavan Arehipola-m. and 

L3 l?f\U •ftV-ii.k'U T .i; — 1 . I*-_ Xi ,1 * -I A . . A ' 



Pakasitk vl 33ipfERA \NANTiiD. — Will lepidoptei'lsts who ma.y breed any dipterous 
parasites from larvae or pupee kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
shall he greatly obliged, — C. J. Wainwrinht, 2, Handsworth Wood Road, Handsicorth, Staffs, 
Changes oj' Address. — 0. WhitiaJiei\ to S9^ Clarendon Road, Whalley Range, Man- 
Chester, h, a. HilU to P, Rffdnor ParJc Gardens, Folkestone. J. d. Walker to Aorangi, 
Lonsdale Road, Summertoirn, ().Tfnrd. W. H. Lackson to *?.>, Rrmves Road, Wimbledon, 
Kent. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London.— 11, Chando.s Street, Cavendish Square, W., 
8 p.m. Meetings : October 5th, 19th, etc. 

The City of London Entomological and Natural History Society.— London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. — The first and third Tuesdays in the month, at 7.30 
p.m., except in July and August. 

Toynbee Hall Natural History Society. — Held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. Entrance Fee, Is.; Annual Subscription, Is. — Hon. See. 
Owen Monk, 8, Shooter’s Hill Boacl, Blackheath, S.E. Excursions : July 17th, Horsley 
(Train 10.5 a. in. ^\^aterloo) ; July 23rd, Loughton (Train 2.41 Liverpool Street). 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge. — The second and fouith Thursdfiy.s in each month, at 8 p.m. 
July 14th, general Exhibits and Beports; July 23rd, Field Meeting at Byfieet, L.S.W.E., 
conducted bv W. L Lucas, B.A. .July 2Sth, August 11th, 25ili,. September 8th, 22nd. 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Douuh Stations, G.E.R. — IVfeetmgs 7.45 p.m. 

THE PTEROPHORINA OF BRITAIN. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

A few copies of this book having unexpectedly come to hand from the originai 
publisher, they are otfered, so long as they last, at the published price of 5s. per volume. 

J. Herbert Tdtt, 119, Westcombe.Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Rambles in Alpine Valleys. 

. Bound in Cloth, with Map and Photographs of District. 

Price 3s. 5d, 

Thi.s book contains a series of essays dealing with the colours of iuhects, and suggc.*'* 
tions as to the relation in past time between the Alpine and Britisli tauna. Many new 
fact.s are broimht forward, and entomological problems discussed from variou.s standpoint'j. 

J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, AND STUDENTS- 

GREAT BARGAIN. 

A Complete Set of 

The Entomologist’s Record & 

Journal of Variation. 

VOLS. I.-XV.— New and Uncut. 

Price £4 10s., 6r with 13 special indexes, £5. 

Also a Set of . ' 

The British Noctuae and their Varieties. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

VOLS. I.«lV.~-New and Unused. 

Price £1 2s. 

\ A, mcing of more tlmi 25 igev cent,* on the lowest published prices. 

A. H., 41, Wisteria Road, LEWISHAM, S.E. 







About 40 more subscribers only wanted for Part III, at 4s. 6d. After full list of 
Guarantors is obtained the price will be 6s* net* 


Lepidoptetists who have not yet obtained 

Practical Hints - Field Lepidopterist 

By J. w. TUTT, F.E.S., 

Parts I and IT, Price 6s. each. , 

(^Interleaved for collector’s own notes), 

should do so without delay. Some 2500 hints culled from all the best Jieid" 
workers will tell collectors how to get almost all their desiderata themselves. 
Dozens of lepidopterists have written to the author stating that by means of 
the hints contained in this work they have discovered many species of rare 
lepidoptera in tlieir own collecting-grounds, which were quite unsuspected in 
the neighbourhood before. 


It is further proposed to publish some time during the current year 

A THIRD (and LAST) PART of 

Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist, 

WITH A DETAILED 

Specific Index to Parts 1, 11 and Hi 

(By H. J. TURNER, F.E.S.). 

This part will be about the same size as Part II, will be interleaved, will 
contain detailed chapters on the Egg, Larval, Pupal, and Tmaginal stages, as 
well as about 1000 practical hints of the form now so well known to our field* 
workers. Those who think these books are reprints of the small section of 
hints that have appeared in the Magazine should see the books to discover their 
mistake. It was because there was no room in the Magazine for a tenth of the 
hints in hand that the books were published. 

Part III and the Index will shortly be put in hand. At present about 40 
more guarantors are wanted at 4s. 6d* each. The part will be sold at 6s, net 
after publication. 


Dear Sib, — 

Please enter my name as a guaruntor for copies of Pnictiral Minis 

for the Field Lepuloptemt, Part III., and the Indes: to Parts 1., 11., ami III., for eadi 
copy of which I will send the sum of 4s. 6d. on publication. 

Name 

’ Addres.'i 

Date 

Mr. J, Herbert Tott, 119, Westcombe Hill, K.E. 


Melanism and Melanochroism in British Lepidoptera, 

(Demy 8vo., bound in Cloth. Price 5/*.) 

Deals exhaustively with all the views brought forward by scientists to account tor the 
fomis of melanism and melanochroism ; contains full data respecting the distribution of 
meianic forms in Britain, and theories to account for their origin ; the special value of 
“natural selection,”’ “ environment,” “heredity,” “disease,” “temperature,” A'c., in 
particular eases. Lord Walsingham, in his Presidential address to the Fellows of the 
Entomological Society of London, says,. “An especially interesting line of eii(|uiry as con- 
nected with the use and value of colour in insects is that which has been follnwcd up in 
Mr. Tutt’s series of papers on “ Melanism and Melanochroism.” 

,f. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blaekheath, S.K." 





FOR SALE. THE FOLLOWING RARE AND IMPORTANT 
ENTOMOLOGICAL WORKS. 

s. d. 

The Aleyrodids ot‘ Calitornia, by F. E. Bemis, Svo , with 11 full-page plates of 

structural details. New. Bound in cloth. Gold-lettered on back . . .. 5 {) 

Revision of American Siphonaptera (with a complete bibliography of the group), by 
Carl F. Baker, with 17 full-page plates of st.i*uetural details. New, Bound 


in Cloth. Gold lettered . . 7 r> 

Beetles of the district of Columbia, by Henry Uhle, comprising a complete list of 
2975 species and detailed ecological notes. New. Bound in cloth. Gold 

lettered ..40 

I’he Blepharocerid® of North America, by Vernon L. Kellogg, with 5 large fuU- 
sissed plates (including Head-structures, Neuration, Larval structure, Pupal 
structure, Imaginal structure, Genitalia, and Moutbparts). New. Bound 

in cloth. Gold lettered • ..50 

Caialogue of the CoceidaB of the World, by Maria E. Pernald, M.A., 1st edition, 

8vo., 860 pp. Well bound in half-roan. Gold lettered. New. Original 
cover bound inside*. (This edition went out of print in 6 months and is no 

longer obtainable) 12 6 

The PhasraidfB of the United States, by Andrew Nelson Caudell, 8vo., with 4 full- 
page plates. Well -bound in cloth. Gold-lettered. New. Original cover 

bound inside . . . . 4 6 


Monograph of the insects of the order Thysanoptera inhabiting North America, by 
Warren Elmer Hinds, with 11 full-page plates of details. 8vo. Well bound 
ill cloth. Gold lettered. New. Original covers bound inside . . . . 7 0 

Genealogic Study of Dragonfly Wing Venation, by James G. Needham, with 24 
beautiful full-page plates of excellently reproduced photographic details, and 
a large number of woodcuts. Svo. Well bound in Cloth. Gold lettered. 

New. Original cover bound inside. The most important work ever issued 

on the subject . . . . . * 10 0 

Coceidae of Japan,, by Shinkai luokiohi Kuwana, with 7 full page plates of beauti- 
fully reproduced details drawn by the author. Large Svo, New. Bound 
in cloth and gold lettered. Letterpress in English ... 1 . . , ..76 

Butterflies of Swftzerland and Alps of Central Europe, by Gedrge Wh6eler, M.A., 

8vo. Strohgly bound, 4s. 6d. ; interleaved .. ' .5 6 

KnfomologUts nceMnfi bqoks are invited to aend their UsU of desiderata. 

A, H., 41, Wisteria Road, Lewisham, S.E. 


THE NATURALIST. 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OP 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

EDITED BY 

T. Sheppard, F.G.S., and T. W. Woodhead, F.US., 

Museiirn, Hull; ■ Technical College, Hiiadersfield ; 

, With the assistance as i*eferees in. special departments of > 

. J. Gilbert Baker, F.R.S.. F.L.S. ; Percy F. Kendal, F.G.S. ; T. H. Nelson, M.B.O.U. ; 
Geo. T. Povritt, F.L.S. , F.E.S. ; John W. Taylor; William West, P.L.B, 

LONDON: 

A. Brown 6: Sons, Ltd., 5, Farringdon Avenue, E.O. 

PRICE SIXPENCE NET. BY POST SEVENPENCE. 

Communkations. etc., to he addressed to — The EDITOR THE MVSEUM^ UTIhl^ 

. Seeopd Edition, 1904. Price 6s. 6d. 

LIST OF YORKSHIRE LEPIDOPTERA 

By O. T. PCRRITT, F.L.S., F,E.S., 

. ■ Past-PresWeat of the Yorkshire. Naturalists’ UnioB,,eto. 

i- 270 PAGES. CLOTH. ' 

.& "SON'S, . .5, Fajpringdon: Avenue, E.b. 




Naturalists and Maniifactwrers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 


' Plain King Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1/3, 2/-, 2/6. Polcling Nets, 3/6, 4/*. 
Umbrella Nets (self-acting), 7/-. Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d., 1/-, 1/6. ;3luc Relaxing Boxes, 
9d., 1/', 1/6, 2/-. Nested Chip Boxes, 7d. per four dozen. Entomological Pins, assorted 
or mixed, 1/-, 1/6 per ounce. . Pocket Lanterns, 2/6 to 8/'-. Sugaring Tm, with brush, 1/6, 
2/-, Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 1/9 per tin. Store-Boxes, with camphor 'cells, 2/6, 
4/-» 5/“» Setting-Boards, flat or oval, lin., 6d.; IJin., 8d.; 2in., lOd.; 2JiuM 1/-; 
3iin., 1/4; 4in„ 1/6; Sin., 1/10; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10/6.^ Setting HoUhcs, 
9/6, 11/6; corked back, 14/-., 21inc Larva Boxes, 9d., 1/-, 1/6. Breeding Cage, 2/6, 4/-, 
0/-, 7/6. Ooleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 1/6, 1/8. Botanical Cases, japanned, 
double tin, 1/6 to 6/6. Botanical Paper, 1/1, 1/4, 1/9, 2/2 per quire. Insect aiazed Gases, 
2/6 to 11/-, Cement for replacing Antennae 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6 per 
pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 3J, best quality 1/4 per dozen sheets. Brass Chloroform Bottle, 
2/6. Insect Lens, 1/- to 8/-r Class-top and Class-bottomed Boxes, from 1/- per dozen, 
Zinc Killing Box, 9d. to 1/-. Pupa Digger, in leather sheath, 1/9. Taxidermist’s Ooin- 
panion, containing most necessary implements for skinning, 10/6. Scalpels, 1/3 ; Scissors, 
2/- per pair ; Eggdrills, 2d., 3d., 9d. ; Blowpipes, 4d. ; Artificial Eyes for Birds and 
Animals ; Label-lists of British Butterflies, 2d. ; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 2d., 3d., 6d. ; ditto 
of Land and Fresh-water Shells, 2d. ; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, etc. 

THE WAND TELESCOPE NET (An innovation in Butterfly Nets). 


We beg to call your attention to our new Telescopic Handle for butterfly nets. It is 
made entirely in brass, and is light and strong, and, moreover, it can be shut up to carry 
in small compass. A very compact pattern, effecting great saving in weight and bulk. 


PHces— 2 Joints, 8/6; 3 Joints, 8/6; 4 Joints, 10/6. 

Complete with cane folding ring and bag. We shall be pleased to send on applioation. 


SHOW ROOM FOR CABINETS 


Of every description of Insects, Bieds’ Egos, Coins, MtcEoscoPiCAL Ob-tkcts, Eimsas, Hia 
Catalogue (96 pages) sent on applioation, post free. 

LAEGE STOCK OP INSECTS AND BIRDS’ EGGS (British, European, and Exotic.) 

Birds, Mammals, etc., Preserved and Mounted hy First-aims Workmen. 

AdaS-Se, STRAND, LONDON, W.G, (6 doors from Charing Cross) 


OVA, LARVAE, AND PUP/E . 

The Largest Breeder of Lepidoptera in the Bditish Isles is 

H. HEAD, ^utout0lo0i0t, 

SGKHnOHOliGH. 

Full Lifit of Ova, Larvae, ami Fitiiae, aim [je^iithptera, Apparatm, l^abhieh 
etc., .'^ent on applieathn. 

Many Rare British Species and Good Varieties for Sale* 


OVA, LARV^ AND PUP^. 

Large stock all the year round. Finest quality. 

genuine: BRITISH ONLY STOCKED. 

Price list free, 

Lepidoptera, reared from the ova to Pupte or Imagines on coumiission. 
For terms, etc., apply , ' 

h, W. NEWMAN, Baxley, Kant. 



JUST PUBLISHED. _ 

A Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, 

VOL» MVm 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S., 

With S^'llopsis of Contents oi Vols. I and IV., and General Index of Vols. [ to 

IV, by GEORGE WHEELER, M.A. 

Price net. 

Tliick Hvo., oJio and xvi. pp., Plates, etc., strongly bound in cloth, and gold- 

lettered. 

Complete net, VoL I-ll\ for a fern neekn mill he Mihl for 7 h, 6W., Siugle Volttinei^ £1 mi. 

A detailed account of the British Sphingids, quite encyclopaedic in its 
character, with general details of the whole group, their affinities and classifica- 
tion, their habits, early stages, distribution, etc.; full account of their 
hybridisation and gynaudromorphisni, their variation and local races. Every 
British entomologist ought to make it liis business to see this work, if he sees it, 
lie will buy it, even if lie makes no other investment in entomological books. 
Every available detail that can be gathered, either from British records or abroad, 
has been accumulated to make up a huge collection of facts about each species, of 
which even the most advanced lepidopterist can have no conception till he h^s 
seen the work. The account of Agriiin convolvuli occupies 68 pages, and that of 
Manduva atropos, 76 pages of detailed facts, whilst the accounts of Sesiu 
Ueilatiiruttc Kumorplui elpenor, Therdru povcellus, Hippotion cclerio, Phrpxus 
llmrnica^ Celerlo if alii Bi/Uh cuphorbiaet Duphnis neni^ Byloicus pinanfri and 
Spli'injr liffustri must be held to be unrivalled- The older British lepidopterists 
who regret the decay of British entomology as they knew it, will see, by refer- 
ence to this work, what they and their contemporaries have done» by their steady 
work, towards the grand total of knowledge that we now have of these species. 
Over a thousand different entomologists have been drawn on for material in con- 
nection with this work. 

It is remarkable that, although entitled A Natimil Miatovy of BritM 
hepidopUra. the German lepidopterists have insisted on a German translation. 
Such a book must be more valuable to the British lepidopterist, and if every one 
would see it, no doubt he would want it. 

The Hon. W. Bothschild and Dr. Jordan write in their standard B&oinim 
of the Bplihgidae i “Tutt’s work is the most intrinsic ever written on the 
Palfearctic Lepidoptera, There is nothing written anywhere on European 
Lepidoptera coming up to it in thoroughness.” Hr. W. Bateson, F.R,S., writes : 
“ The new British Lepidoptera is a fine scholarly piece of work, for which not 
only the entomological specialist, but naturalists of all orders, will be thankful to 
HiC Tutt for many a year, etc.” 

Cheques or Postal Orders^ to be scut to — J. HKaBKirr Tui't, Bayleigh Villa, 
Westeonibe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


BASTIN BROS., THE HATHERLEY ROOMS, READING. 

Plain Ivets, 1/8 and *2/6: Folding Netb, 2/- to 4/6; Umbrella Nets, 7/-; Water and 
Hweeping Nets, 2/6 and 4/6 ; Pocket Boxes, 6d., yd,, I/- and 1/6: Zine llelaxiug Boxes, 
yd., 1/-, 1/6 and 2;- ; Entomological pins, 1/- and 1/6 per ounce, mixed ; Killing Bottles 
(empty I, 4d. to 1/-; Sugaring Lanterns, 2/6 to 8/-; Zinc Killing Boxes, ild. and 1/- ; 
Sugaring Tins, 1/6 and *2/- ; Sugaring Mixture, 1/9 per tin; Stove-Boxes with Camphor 
Cellsi 2/6, 4/-, 6/- and 6/-; Setting-Boards, 14 sizes, from 6d, to 1/10 each; Complete Set, 
one of each size, 10/6; Setting- House-s, 9/6 and 11/6, with store-box back, 14/-: Zinc 
Larva Boxes, 9d. and 1/; Breeding-Cages, 2/6 to 7/6; Japanned Collecting-Box with 
Strap, 5/6 ; Glass Top and Bottom Boxes, from 1/4 per dozen ; Purple-Shouldered Boxes 
(best make) nested, 4 dozen 1/3 ; Chip Boxes, nested, 4 dozen 7d- ; Glass Tubes, 8d. to H/- 
per doz. ; Split Cork, 1/- to 2/8 per* dozen sheets ; Pupa-Diggers. 1/9. 

All kinds ot Entomological Apparatus kept in stock. Lists free. 

The Yomtii Compioihu^ compHsiny Vet, Killi ay -Bottle, HettviuhBoard$, 

Shyeket. Htnee and Zinc Bomea. Piva, rlr., pout free, 10»i. M. 

large stock oi.Exotic Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, and other interesting 
- 'v-%nsects always available . Lists free. Correspondence invited. 

BASfUr BROTHERS, THE HATHERLEY ROOMS, RBADIHO, 
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A fes SUBSCRIBERS are still giving very unnecessary trouble 
with their current SUBSCRIPTIONS. Those SUBSCRIBERS who 
have not yet forwarded their SUBSCRIPTIONS for ¥OL. X¥I are 
requested to do so please without delay.— J. Hebbebt Txjit. 


xar o rv X c £3 . 

The Back Volumes (I-XV) of The Entomologist^ s Record, &c., can be obtained at 10s. 6d. 
per Volume. Complete set of 15 vols. £5 15s. net. “ Special Index ” to Vols. III., IV., 
V., VI., VII., VIIL, IX„ X., XL, XII., Xm., XIV. and XV., price 1/6 each. Single Back 
Numbers can be obtained at double the published price from J. Herbert Tutt, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Subscribers are kindly requested to observe that subscriptions to The Entomologist's Record, &c., are 
payable in advance. The subscription (with or without the Special Index) is Seven Shillings, and 
must be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. Cheques and Postal 
Orders should be made payable to J. W. Tdtt. 

Advertisements of Books and Insects for Sale will be inserted at a minimum charge of 23. 6d. (for 
four lines). Longer Advertisements in proportion. A redaction made for a series. Particulars of Mr. 
J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

, Subscribers who change their addresses must report the same to Mr. H. E. Page, “ Bertrose,” 
Gellatly Road, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E., otherwise their magazines will probably be delayed, 
also to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to J. W. Tdtt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
Hill, S.E., except those relating to Coleoptera, which should be sent to Mr. H. Donisthoepe, 58, 
Kensington Mansions, South Kensington, S.W. 

All Exchange Magazines must be forwarded to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe Hill, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Reprints of Articles or Notes (long or short) appearing in this Magazine can be an-anged for by 
Authors at a very low price, if orderad at the time of sending the article iminimnm 60), on application 
to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Exchanges. — The use of this column for the offer of Duplicates and Desiderata and 
Changes of address is open free to subscribers so far -its theie is space available. 

Exchange Baskets. — August 27th, 1904, No. 4 basket. — Dr. Riding, Messrs. Home, 
Bower, Robertson, Lofthouse, Studd, Day, Fox, Ovenden, Mera, Riding, Bower, Bowles, 
August 27th, 1904, No. 2 basket. — Mr. Ovenden, Dr. Riding, Rev. C. D. Ash, Messrs. Atanore, 
Whittle, Robertson, Adkin, Walker, Studd, Bower. [Members who wish to be missed must 
write to the name preceding their own on list, not to the Secretary.] The names of one or 
two new candidates for admission will be welcomed and room made as opportunity 
oilers. Some Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on its 
Arrival to them. 

Duplicates. — Abjecta, Subtusa*, Ripas, Albicolon, Littoralis, Lunigera, Absynthii*, 
Suasa*, Dolobraria*, Galiata*,Campanulata*, Jasioneata*, Dubitata*,Notha,Plumigera*. 
Desiderata. — Myopiformis, Ichneumoniformis, 'Scolieeformis, Muscerda, Complana, 
Gonostigma, Bifida, Alni, Albipunctata, Rufa, Furva, Caliginosa, Ravida, Simulans, 
Depuncta, Alpina, Ochroleuea, Dipsaceus, Melanopa, Cordigera, Hispidaria, Holoserieata, 
Emarginata, Conspicuata, Filigrammaria, Viretata, Derivata, Fluviata, Lapidata, several 
Eupithecias. —Jo/in Peed, Rose House, Worcester. 

Duplicates.— 'Three specimens of Livornica (Bournemouth), May, 1904, in good con- 
dition. Oh'ers to — W. G. Jackson, 18, Crescent Road, Bournemouth* 

Duplicates. — Pastinum larvae, Asinalis, Testata, Apiciaria, Pastinum, and many 
Pterophorids. Dcsidcrufa.—Numerous. — C. Williams, Penarth. 

Duplicates.— Imajgines'i Cribrella, Verbasealis, Bennetii, Lurideola, Phragmitidis, 
Paluclis, Abjecta, fair. Larvoe or pupae : Suasa, Chenopodii,'Baja, Vitalbata, Comitata. 
Desiderata, — Very numerous. — J. Ovenden, Frindsbury, Rochester. 

Wanted. — 'British and European Tortricids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in Meyrick’s Handbook and Staudinger and Rebel’s Catalog, pinned 
and set in English style acceptable. Will make liberal returns in ^any family of North 
American, Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed. — W. D. Kearfott, 114, Liberty 
Street, Neiv York City, U.S.A: 

Wanted Ooleophorids.— As I wish to breed and record 4he life-history of all the 
species of Coleophora, I should be pleased to receive any cases and living larvse which 
.^entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return. — Hy. J, Turner, 98, 
Drakefell Road, St. Catherine's Park, New Gross, S.E. 

Wanted (to figure).— Examples of the following larvfe or pupse : Antiopa, Lathonia, 
Edusa, Hyale, Livornica, Pinastri, Celerio, Gallii. Will any lepidopterist who 
collects abroad kindly remember my wants when opportunity occurs of obtaining any 
of til Din Dollman, Hove House, Newton Grove, Bedford Park, W. 





Exchange, — I am desirous of obtaining butterflies from the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. For such I ofler perfect diurnals from Korth and South America, 
North American Ooleoptera. — Levi JV. Mengelt Boys* High School, Beading, Pa., U.S.A. 

Wanted. — Eryeinidse of the world. Offer for same Diurni from United States. — 
Levi W. Metigcl, Boge' High School, Beading, Pa., U.S.A. 

Pabasitical Dipteba wanted. — ^Will lepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larves or pupce kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
shall be greatly obliged. — G, J. Wainmight, 2, Handsworth Wood Road, Jiandetcorth, Staffs. 

Change oi^' Addhess. — Dr. R. Hamlyn-Hanu to The Grammar School, Toowoomba, 
Queensland, Ai^tralia. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London.—ll, Ohandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., 
8 p.m. Meetings : October 5th, 19th, etc. 

The Citjr of Londoii Entomological and Natural History Society.— London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.O. — The first and third Tuesdays in the month, at 7.S0 
p.m., except in July and August. 

Toynbee Hall Natural History Society .—Held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. October 3rd (Miss C. Von Wyss}, November 7th (Mr. F. 
W. Budlerj, December 5th (Eev. F. Morice). Excursions: September 18th; Dorking, 
London Bridge, 10.8 a.m. ; October 1st, Esherand Oxsbott, Waterloo, 9.30 a.m. ; October 
2Srd, Burnham Beeches, Paddington. 10.15 a.m. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge. — The second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 8 p.m. 
September 22nd. October 13th and 27th. , 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Downs Stations, G.E.E. — Meetings: — September 27th, “ Variation and Death 
in relation to Natural Selection,^’ by A. W. Bacot, F.E.S. October 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, 
“ Pocket box and Microscopical Exhibition.” November 1st and 8th, “ An entomological 
trip to British Guiana,” by W. J. Kaye, F.E.S. November 18th,' 22nd, “ Notes on the 
Acidalise,” by L. B. Prout, F.E.S. Excursions : September 24th, Bpping Forest, Liver- 
pool Street^ 2.41 p.m. « 


THE PTEROPHORINA OF BRITAIN. 

By J. W. TUTT, B-B-S. 

A Jew copies of this book having unexpectedly come to hand from the original 
publisher, tliey ate offered, so long as they last, at the published price of Ss. per Tolnme . 
J. Hebbkrt Tdtt, 119, Westoombe Hill, Blackheath, S.B. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, AND STUDENTS. 

GREAT BARGAIN. 


A Complete Set of 


The Entomologist’s Record & 

Journal of Variation. 


VOLS. I.-XV.-New and Uncut 
Price Bi 10s., or with 13 special indexes, £5. 


Also a Set of 

The British . Noctu® and their Varieties. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

VOLS. L-IV.-New and Unused. 

Price £1 2s. 



4 laving ijf wre than M pet vent, m the Uwett pnibUsM& prieei, 

A. Hn 41, Wisteria Rodd, EEWISHAM, S.E. 




Lepidppterists who have not yet obtained 

Practicai Hints': Field Lepidopterist 

By J. W. TUTT, P,E*S., 

Parts I and H, Price 6s. each. 

(Interleaved for collector’s own notes), 

should do so without delay. Some 2500 hints culled from all the best field- 
workers will tell collectors how to get almost all their desiderata themselves. 
Dozens of lepidopterists have written to the author stating that by means of 
the hints contained in this work they have discovered many species of rare, 
lepidoptera in their own collecting-grounds, which were quite unsuspected in 
the neighbourhood before. 

With the publication of Part III, the few copies of Part I that are now left 
will only be obtainable at an Increased price. 

It Is further proposed to publish in the course of a few weeks 

A THIRD (and LAST) PART of 

Practical Hiots for the Field Lepidopterist, 

WITH A DETAILED 

Specific Index to Parts i, 11 and ill 

(By H. J. TURNER, F.E.S,). 

This part is to be put in the printer’s hands at once and will be probably 
larger than either Part I or Part II, will be interleaved, will contain detailed 
chapters on the Egg, Larval and Pupal stages, and modes of collecting, &c., in 
these stages. Alre*ady considerably more than 1000 practical hints of the form 
now so well known to our field- workers have been accumulated. Those who 
think these books are reprints of the small section of hints that have appeared 
in the Magazine should see the books to discover their mistake. It was because 
there was no room in the Magazine for a tenth of the hints in hand that the 
books were published. 


Dbab Sib,— 

Please enter my name as a guarantor for copies of Practical Hints 

for the Field Lepidopterist^ Part III, and the Index to Parts I, II, and III, for each 
copy of which I will send the sum of 4s. 6d. on publication. 

Name 

Address 

Date , 

Mr. J. Heebebt Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, S.E. 


Melanism and Melanochroism in British Lepidoptera. 

(Demy 8vo., bound in Cloth. , Price 5/-.) 

Deals exhaustively with all the views brought forward by scientists to account for the 
forms of melanism and melanochroism ; contains fuU^ data respecting the distribution of 
melanic forms in Britain, and theories to account for their origin ; the special value of 
“natural selection,” “environment,” “heredity,” “disease,” “temperature,” &c., in 
particular oases. Lord Walsingham, in his Presidential address to the Fellows of the 
Entomological Society of London, says, “ An especially interesting line of enquiry as con- 
nected with the use and value of colour in insects is that which has been followed up in 
1^. Tutt’s series of papers on “ Melanism and Melanochroism.” 

J. Hekbebt Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blaekheath, S.E. 


THE 

SOUTH-EASTERN NATURALIST 

BEI^^G THE 

Transactions of the South=Eastern Union 
of Scientific Societies. 

VOLS. for* 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, 2s. each. 

„ „ 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 2s. 6d. each, 


1901. Price 2/6. Contents : — 

Presidential Address — G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S. The Adaptation of 
Seedlings to their Sunmindings—Ethel Sargant. Forms uf Moisture in the 
Atmosphere — Hon. Bollo Rnssell, F.R.Met.Soc. Cuckoo’s Eggs— Oswald 
H. Latter, M.A., F.E.S. Origin of Deadnettles in Britain — S. T. Dunn, B.A. 
Total Eclipse pf the Sun in 1900 — G. F. Chambers, F.B.A.S. Nature Know- 
ledge for Elementary Schools — (Miss) A. Buckton. Local Corresponding 
Secretaries of the Selborne Society — Edward A. Martin, F.G.S. The Influence 
of Use upon Structural Modifications — Jonathan Hutchinson, F.B.S., LL.D* 

1902, Price 2/0. Contents : — 

Presidential Address — Leprosy in the Middle Ages — Jonathan Hutchinson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.C.S. Mycorhiza, the Boot Fungus—A. Lorrain; Smith. 
Eolithio Flint Implements — E. R, Harrisoh. The preservation of our 
genous Flora, its necessity and the means of accomplishing it — G. S. Boulger, ' 
F.L.S., F.G.S. , F.B.H.S. Protection and Preservation of Plants-- Edward A. , 
Martin, F.G.S. The Marine Aquarium without Circulation or change of 
water— Sibert Saunders. Kentish Wells and deep borings in the neighbourhood 
of Canterbury — W. Whitaker, B.A., F.E.S., F.G.S. 

1903- Price 2/6. Contents : — 

Presidential Address — The Uncertainties of Science — Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, K.O.I.E., F.B.S. The Seedlings of Geophytes—Ethel Sargant. 

A Late Keltic Cemetery at Harlyn Bay — B. Ashington Bullen, B.A., F.L.S., 
F.G.S. Atmospheric Moisture as a Factor in Distribution — ^Alfred 0. Walker, 
F.L.S. The Diminution and Disappearance of the South-Eastern Fauna and 
Flora within -the memory of Present Observers — Sydney W^ebb (assisted by 
Captain McDaldn and George Gray). International Communication— A. T. 
Walniisley, M.I.C.E. 

1904. Price 2/6, Contents : — 

Presidential Address — F. W. Budler, I.S.O., F.G.S. Allington Castle — 
Dudley C. Falcke, The Friars, Aylesford — (Key.) 0. H. Fielding, M.A. 

On the meridional position of Megaliths in Kent compared with those of 
Wilts, and also with those of F rth-works and Churches— F. J. Bennett, F.G.S. 
The Use of 25in. Ordnance Mi • for Estate and Agricultural Purposes — ^P, J. 
Bennett, F.G.S. The Practica . Hy of an Artificial International Language — 

,P. Mathews, M.A. ice Stream^ nd Ice Caves — A. B. Harding, F.Phys.Soc. 
Lond, Notes on the LepidopterL - of Mid-Kent — Capt. SaVile G. Reid, B.E., 

. F.E.S- Note upon some interesting Neolithic weapons recently found on 
, Blackdown, near Haslemere — E. W. Swanton. Memoranda respecting some 
late Keltic Pottery found at Haslemere, Surrey, in November 1903 — ^E. W. 
Swanton. The Teaching of Nature-Study — Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S. The 
, Abbey and St. Leonard’s Tower at West Malling-^(Bev.) G. M. Livett, B.A.', 

, -F.S.A. List of localities, not recorded in recent Floras of Kent and Surrey, 
for some comparatively rare plants — W. H. Gridin, A few Notes on the Cor- 
poration Museum, hRbidstone : Formerly Chillington Manor -House— J. H. 
AUchin, ( ‘ 

- To be Obtained from— the Editor, 119, Westcombe Hill, S.E., or the 
Hon- Secretary, Pyrford Vicarage, Woking, Surrey. 



WATKINS & DONCASTER, 

Naturalists and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets^ 

Plain King Nets, wire or cane, tncluding Sfcick, 1/3, 2/-, 2/0, Folding Nets, 3/6, 4/^» 
Umkellft Nets (self-acting), 7/-. Pocket Boxef^, Od,, 2d., 1/-, 1/0, Zinc Belaxing Boxes, 
Od., 1/-, 1/0, 2/-. Nested CJhip Boxes, 7d. per four doajen. Eutomologloal Pins, assorted 
or mixed, 1/-, 1/0 per ounce. Pocket Lanterns, 2/0 to 8/-, Sugaring Tin, with brush, 1/6, 
2/-, Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 1/2 per tin, Store-Boxes, with camphor cells, 2/6, 
4/-, 5/-, 6/-. Setting-Boards, Oat or oval, lin., Od. ; IJbn, 8d,; 2in„ lOd.; 2Jin., 1/- j 
3Jm., 1/4; 4in., 1/6; Sin., 1/10; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10/H. Setting Houses, 
9/6, 11/0; corked back, 14/-. Zinc Ijarva Boxes, 9d., 1/-, 1/0. Breeding Cage, 2/0, 4/-, 
6/^ 7/0. Coieopterlel’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 1/0, 1/8. Botanical Cases, japanned, 
double tm, 1/0 to 6/0. Botanical Paper, 1/1, 1/1, 1/9, 2/2 per quire. Insect Glazed Oases, 
2/6 to 11/-. Cement for replacing Antennse 4d. per bottle. Steel Foroei>s, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6 per 
nidr. Cabinet Cork, 7 by OJ, best quality 1/4 per dozen sheets. Brass Chloroform Bottle, 
2/6. Insect Lens, 1/- to 8/-. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed Boxes, from J/-per dozen. 
Zino Killing Box, 9a. to 1/-. Pupa Bigger, in leather sheath, 1/9. Taxidermist’s Com- 
panion, containing most necessary implements for skinning, 10/0, Scalpels, 1/3 ; Scissor®, 
2/- per pair ; Eggdrills, 2d„ 8d., 9d. ; Blowpipes, 4d. ; ArtiOdal Eyes for Birds and 
Animals; Label-lists of British Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 2d., 3d., 6d. ; ditto 
of Land and Fresh- water Shells, 2d. ; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, etc. 

THE WAND telescope NET (An Innovation in Butterfl> Nets). 

We beg to call your attention to our new Telescopic Handle for butterfly nets. It is 
made entirely in brass, and is light and strong, and, moreover, it can be shut up to carry 
in .small compass. A \eiy compact pattern, infecting great saving in weight and bulk. 

Plaices— 2 jtkints, 8/6 s 3 Joints, 8 / 6 1 4 Joints, 1 0/6. 

Complete with cane folding ring and bag. We shall be pleased to send on application. 

SHOW EOOM FOB CABINETS 

Oi every description ot Issrcrs, Bums’ Eaos, Coins, Microscopic a Ob-tlcis, b’ossix.s, &c, 
Catalopiuc (96 pagesl sent on application, post iree. 

HTOCK OF INSECTS AND BIEDfe' EGGS (British, Enropean, and Exotic.) 

Birtht Mawwicis, etc,, Presi>n>efi aitd ijt JFtnt-cla'ifi WotJcmfin, 

Address M, STBAND, U>HDON, W.a (S door. ITom Charing Cfok) 


OVA, LARV/E, AND PUP/E . 

The Largest Hrecider of Lopido])iora in t.he British Isles is 

H. W. HEAD, OKlttomolofliat, 

SenRBOROUtaH. 

hfU IJst of fh’Cf, /dUfmrr, a/id l^iquu^atm CahiaetB 

etv*, mit OH applieathn. 

Many Hare British Species and Good Varieties for Sale. 


OVA, LARV/E AND PUP^. 

Large Bfeock all the year round. Finest quality, 

GKHUINE BRITISH ONIiY STOGKBD. 

Price list free. 

Lspictoptera reared from the ova to Pupm or Imagines on commiasiouj 
For tenim, etc., apply 

L. W. NEWMAN, Bexley, Kent. 




JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, 

VOLn KV» 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S., 

With Synopsis of Contents of Vols. I and IV., and General Index of Vols. I to 

IV, by GEORGE WHEELER, M.A. 

Price £1 net. 

Thick Bvo., 588 and xvi. x)p,, Plates, etc., strongly bound in cloth, and gold- 

lettered. 

Complete net, 1 nL i-iT, for a few weeks wUl he aoltl for £3 a*. 6(1., Single Volumes £1 net. 

A detailed account of the British Sphingids, quite encyolopsedic in its 
character, with general details of the whole group, their affinities and classMca- 
tipa, , their habits, early stages, distribution, etc.; full account of their 
hybridisation and gynandromorphism, their variation and local i‘aces. Every 
British entomologist ought to make it his business to see this work, if he sees it, 
he will buy it, even if lie makes no other investment in entomological books. 
E very available detail that can be gathered, either from British records or abroad, 
has been accumulated to make up a huge collection of facts about eadi species, of 
which even the most advanced lepido^erist can have no conception till he has 
seen the work. The account of Agrim convolvuli occupies 63 pages, and that of 
Mavduca utropos, 76 pages of detailed facts, whilst the accounts of Sesia 
sfellatanim, Eiimoirpha elpenor, TJieretra porcellus, Hippotion celeno, PJnujAm 
Ihovnico, Celerio galLii, Hylea etiphorhicbe, Daphnie net'ii, HyloictiB pinmtri and 
Sphinx iigustri must be held to be unrivalled. The older British lepidopterists 
who regret the decay of British entomology as they knew it, will see, by refer- 
once to this \york, what they and their contemporaries have done, by their steady 
.work, towards the grand total of knowledge that we now have of these species. 
Over a thousand different entomologists have been drawn on for material in con- 
nection with this work. • . 

It is remarkable that, although entmed A Natural History of BriiUh 
Lepidoptemi the German lepidopterists have insisted on a German translation. 
Such a book must be more valuable to Ihe British l^idopterist, and if every one 
would see it, no doubt he would want it. / 

The Hon. W. Rothschild and Dr. Jordan write in their standard Bemsimt 
of the Bptiivgidm : “ Tutt’s work is the most intrinsic ever written on tlic 
falasarctic Lepidoptera. There is nothing written anywhere on European 
Lepidoptera coming up to it in thoroughness.’' Mr, W. Bateson, F.R.S., wultes : 
** The new British Lepidoptera is a fine scholarly piece of work, for which not 
only the entomological specialist, but naturalists of all orders, will be thankful to 
Mr. Tutt for many a year, etc.” 

Cheques or Postal Orders to be sent to— -J, Heebkbt Tott, Rayleigh Villa, 
"Westoombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

BASTIN BBOS., THE HATHERLEY ROOMS, READING. 

Plain Kets, 1/A and 2/6 : Folding Nets, 2/- to 4/6 ; Umbrella Nets, 7/- ; Water and 
Sweeping Nets, 2/6 and 4/6 ; Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d,, 1/- and 1/6; Zinc Relaxing Boxes, 
1/-, 1/6 and 2/- ; Entomological pins, 1/- and 1/6 per ounce, mixed; Killing Bottles 
(empty), 4d. to 1/-; Sugaring Lanterns, 2/6 to 8/:; Zinc Killing Boxes, 9d. end 1/-; 
Sugaring Tins, 1/6 and 2/- ; Sugaring Mixture, 1/9 per tin ; Store-Boxes with Ganipbor 
Cells, 2/6, 4/-, 6/- and 6/-; Setting-Boards, 14 sizes, from 6d. to 1/iO each; Complete Set, 
one of each size, 10/6 ; Setting-Houses, 9/6 and 11/6, with store-box back, 14/-; Zinc 
Laiva Boxes, 9d. and 1/; Breeding-Cages, '2/6 to 7/6; Japanned Collecting-Box with 
. Strap, , 6/6 ; Glass Top and Bottom Boxes,, from 1/4 per dozen ; Purple-Shouldered Boxes 
(best make) nested, 4 dozen, 1/8 ; 'Chip Boxes, nested, 4 dozen 7d. ; Glass Tubes, 6d. to 3/- 
per doz. ; Split Cork, 1/- to 2/8 per dozen sheets ; Pupa-Diggers, 1/9, 

AH kinds at Entamological Apparatus kept in stock. Lists free. 

, The Young MnioniologisVs Compemion, comprising Net, KilUng-Bottle, SettiugAhunh, 
Pocket, Store and %inc Boxes, Pins, <^c., dc., post free, 10s., 6rL 

, ’ A very large stock of Exotic Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, and other interesting 
: Insects always available. Lists ffee. , Correspondence in \i ted. 

BROTHERS, THE HXTHERLEV ROOMa READIN&. 






isREsKil'M’ 

Established 1848 . lalJ 7 E 


’ ASSH^S^'j 


— , OFF ICE 

Claims Paid, nearly f 19, 500, 000. 

Life Assurance WITHOUT Medicdl Examination. 

Monthly Premiums. 

JJlMES H. SCOTT, Getieral Manager and Secretary, 

Head Offiee-ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
THE GEBSHAM LIFE ASSUBANCE SOCIETY, LmraBD: ^ 

I>. JP. TAYLER & Co., X.td., 

Jntomolpgical Pin Manufacturers, 

, SmalX) HiiiAiiis km PEBFEcy Points. 'White, Buck, 'anb toT. . 

: BIRMIN GHAM and L okoON; 

Can be obtained firm Dealers ihEOu^hoat the World. : 


IABEL5 1 labels 1 1 LABELS ! ! t 

Kill' ’ll;, ' MJ !tloi 

H i|l fMa,‘ Orders executed iH sftBiie ord^ 

1 -Ifemittande in fnU mnst accompany each order. ' \ Jj ^ 

. '"r Eannoch, Hew Forest Shetland 

r , ^ ‘ ' 16.Yi.97 4. lx. 97, S.Y.97^ 

pb'DftfiSS.— *‘Rei|aisite^,” Coombe Lodsre, Mycenae Road, t 
Ki/.; ' /Xyestcombe Park, S.E. 



Lepidopterists who have not yet obtained 

Practical Hints - Field Lepidopterist 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S., 

Parts I and II, Price 6s. each. 

(Interleaved for collector’s own notes), 

should do so without delay. Some 2500 hints culled from all the best field- 
workers will tell collectors how to get almost all their desiderata themselves. 
Dozens of lepidopterists have written to the author stating that by means of 
the hints contained in this work they have discovered many species of rare 
lepidoptera in their own collecting-grounds, which were quite unsuspected in 
the neighbourhood before. 

With the publication of Part III, the few copies of Part 1 that are now left 
will only be obtainable at an increased price. 


It is further proposed to publish in the course of a few weeks 

A THIRD (and LAST) PART of 

Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist, 

WITH A DETAILED 

Specific Index to Parts I, 11 and III 

(By H. J. TURNER, F.E.S.). 

This part is to be put in the printer’s hands at once and will be probably 
larger than either Part I or Part II, vrill be interleaved, will contain detailed 
chapters on the Egg, Larval and Pupal stages, and modes of collecting, &c., in 
these stages. Already considerably more than 1000 practical hints of the form 
now so well known to our field-workers have been accumulated. Those who 
think these books are reprints of the small section of hints that have appeared 
in the Magazine should see the books to discover their mistake. It was because 
there was no room in the Magazine for a tenth of the hints in hand that the 
books were published. 


Dear Sir,— 

Please enter my name as a guarantor for copies of Practical Hints 

for the Field Lepidopterist, Part III, and the Index to Parts I, II, and III, for each 
copy of which I will send the sum of 4s. 6d. on publication. 

Name 

Address 

Date 

Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, S.E. 


Melanism and Melanochroism in British Lepidoptera. 

(Demy 8vo., bound in Cloth. Price 5/-.) 

Deals exhaustively with all the views brought forward by scientists to account for the 
forms of melanism and melanochroism ; contains full data respecting the distribution of 
melanic forms in Britain, and theories to account fpr their origin ; the special value of 
“natural selection,” “environment,” “heredity,” “disease,” “ temperatoe,” &c., in 
particular cases. Lord Walsingham, in his Presidential address to the Pellows of the 
Entomological Society of London, says, “ An especially interesting line of enquiry as con- 
nected with the use and value of colour in insects is that which has been followed up in 
Mr. Ttttt’s series of papers on “ Melanism and Melanochroism.” 

, J, Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 
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The Back Volumes (I-XV) of The Entomologist's Record, &c., can be obtained at 10s. 6d* 
per Volume. Complete set of 16 vols. £6 16s. net. “ Special Index ” to Vols. III., IV., 
V., VI., VII., vm., IX., X., XI„ XII., XIII., XIV. and XV., price 1/6 each. Single Back 
Numbers can be obtained at double the published price from J. Herbert Tutt, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Subscribers are kindly requested to observe that subscri]jtion& to The Mhtomologist'a Mecord, &c., are 
payable m advance. The subscription {with or without the Special Index) is Seven Shillings, and 
must be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.B. Cheques and Postal 
Orders should be made payable to J. W. Tdtt. 

Adveri'isemhxts of Books and Insects for Sale will be inserted at a mmiramn charge of 2s. 6d. (for 
four lines). Tionger Advertisements m proportion. A reduotion made for a series. Particulars of Mr. 
J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westoombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Sabscrihers who change their addresses must report the same to Mr. H. E. Page, “Bertrose,” 
(Jellatly Hoad, St. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E,, otherwise their magazines will probably be delayed, 
also to Mr. J. Herbeet Tutt, 119, Westoombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westoombe 
Hill, S.E., except those relating to Coleopteia, which should be sent to Mr. H. Donisthoupe, 58, 
Kensington Mansions, .South Kensington, S.W. 

All Exchange Magazines must be forwarded to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westoombe Hill, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Reprints of Articles or Notes (long or short) appearing in this. Magazine can be arranged for by 
Authors at a very low price, if ordered at the time of sending the article (minimum 50), on application 
to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheatli, S.E. 


Exchanges. — The use of this column for the offer of Duplicates and Desiderata and 
Changes of address is open free to subscribers so far as there is space available. 

Exchange Baskets. — August 27th, 1904, No. 1 basket. — Dr. Riding, Messrs. Home, 
Bower, Robertson, Lofthouse, Studd, Day, Fox, Ovenden, Mera, Riding, Bower, Bowles, 
October 15th, 1904, No. 2 basket.— Messrs. Ash, Riding, Whittle, Ovenden, Adkin, 
Robertson, Studd, Walker, Bower. [Members who wish to be missed must write to 
the name preceding their own on list, not to ,the Secretary.] The names of one or 
two new candidates for admission will be welcomed and room made as opportunity 
oilers. Some Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on its 
Arrival to them. 

Duplicates. — Ova of Fuscantaria from dark parents, Erosaria. Pup© : Dolobraria, 
Advenaria. Desiderata. — Ova, larvae, and pup©. — H. Murray, Bank Buildings, < Caniforth. 

Duplicates. — ^Arion, Agathina (Yorks). Desiderata. — Apiformis, Muscerda, Semi- 

brunnea, fine specimens only. — Rev. C. D. Ash, Shipivith Vied ruffe, Selby. 

Duplicates, — Galatea, Aglaia, Minima, Eneina, Thaumas, Lineoia, Action, Comma, 
Cahieiina, Ohrysorrhcea, imaohoreta, Lutosa, Serena, Moneta, Mi, Glyphica, Alniaria, &c. 

, DiJsfder/ita.— Numerous. — A. T. Goodson, 18, Park Road, Tring. 

Duplicates. — Sinapis, Action, Ambigua, Galiata, Pyraliata, Geryon, Griseola, Sufi’usa, 
Saucia, Edusa. Desiderata. — ^Numerous, especially Agathina and Ditrapezium. — Rev. 
E. C. Dobree Fox, Castle Bloreton, Tewkeshiiry. 

Duplicates. — Oi^hiogramma, Orichaleea, Conigeia, Adonis. Desiderata. — Numerous. 
— B. Field, 30, Hills Road, Cambridge. 

Duplicates, — Ashworthii, dark chocolate var. of Abruptaria, melanio Multistrigaria, 
mid other good species. Desiderata, — Coenosa, Ilieifolia, Prataria, Innotata, Oonstriotata, 
Stevensata, Pendiilaria var. subroseata. Reticulata, Bicuspis, Ocellaris, Auricoraa, Favi- 
eolor, Xerampelina var. unicolor, Pyrophila, Satura, Nebulosa var. robsoni, Gnaphalii, 

' Dentalis, Terreahs, Slachydalis, Margaritalis, Unionalis, Literalis, Pulveralis, Myellus, 
Fasceliiiellus, Huoronellus, Farrella, Adelphella, Bistriga, Angustella, Oephaloniea, Cera- 
toni©, Alpina,'Festaliella, Pilosellse, &c. — Geo. T. Porritt, Edgerton, Huddersfield. 

Duplicates. — Jasioneata* (few), Pupae, Tiliae, Campanulaba (few), Valerianata, Piumi- 
gera* (shortly). Desiderata. — Numerous, especially Fraxinata, Virgaureata, Irriguata, 
Togata, Ooronata. — John Peed, Rose Home, Worcester, 

Duplieates.—ExoiiG butterflies (fine specimens in papers from many parts) in exchange 
lor other exotics. — Tr. Dannatt, 75, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath. 

Duplicate's. — Chryson*, Moneta, Bponsa, Gilvago, Ocularis. Desiderata. — Single 
specimens of Gallii, Livornica, Formieaformis, Chrysidiformis, lelmeumoniformis, Oyni- 
, piformis, Muscerda, Molybdeola, Fluctuosa, VitelHna, Arinigera, Peltigera, Boutosa. — JV. 

■ Dannatt, 75, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath.' 

‘ Duplicates* — ^Acidalia contiguaria.* Desiderata. — Very numerous. — R. Tait, Junr,, 

Roseneath, Ashton-mi-Mersea, Cheshire. 

. DM/iZicutes— Verbasci'^, Negleeta*', Nebulosa^, H. marginatus*, Brunnea* , Bidentata***, 
Davus, Action, Maculataj Antiqua*^, SubMvata*, Taminata, Oxyacanth© var. eapueina, 
Tincta, Vailigera, Gursoria, Pr©cox (fair), Sufiusa, Silago,' Cerago, Rufina, SoUdaginis, 
. Flavicornis. Desiderata. — Senex, . Globulari©, Reelusa, Or, Ligustri, Menyanthidis, 

‘ ;Sr(biuatris, Saponari©, OoBnexa,,Iota, Arbuti, Serena^ Dysodea, Citrago, 'Templi, Oheno- 



podii, Suasa, <&e. (good specimens to renew). — B. H. Crahtree\ The Acacias, Levenshulm, 
Manchester, 

Duplicates, — ^Ehamni*, Polyehloros*, Urticas’^, Comma, Adonis, Semele, Gardui*, 
Corydon, Gilvaria, &c. Desiderata. — Hyale, Adippe, Oinxia, Athalia, C-album, Davus, 
QuercAs, Aegon, Salmacis, and inany others. Lists exchauged.—i?. D, Stochwell, 56, 
Elms Vale Moad, Dover. 

Duplicates. — Oeellatus*, Ziczac*, Festucee, Paludata, Biundnlaria*, Chi, Loniceree, 
Dilntata* and var. christyi, 0. autumnata*, Filigrammaria*, ova of all the genus 
Oporabia, Desiderata, — Many local species. — J. E. R, Allen, Portora, Emiskillen, 
Ireland, 

Duplicates. — Moneta, Haworthii, Crosiata, Nanata, Bicolorata, Blandina, Senex, 
Minos, Diluta, Pudorina, Oleracea, Trilinea, Suffusa, Gemina, Chi, Argentula, Serieealis, 
Parallelaria, Apieiaria, Clafchrata, Albicillata, Immutata, Amataria, Elutata (bilberry 
form), Variata, Oilialis. Desiderata. — ^Numerous. — F. Emsley, 107, West Street, Leeds. 

Duplicates. — Rurea* (dark), Arouosa, Faseinncula, Puruncula, Haworthii (a few fine), 
Literosa, Baia*, Festiva* (vars.), Typica*, Chi, PisP, Iota*, Margaritaria, Multistrigata*, 
Csesiata*, Subnotata*, Ruberata, Implnviata (dark), Populata, and Testata. Desiderata. 
— ^Lunaria, T. erateegi, Hispidaria, Abietaria, and Straminea, or offers. — W. G. Clutten, 
1S2, Coal Clough Lane, Burnley 

Duplicates. — ^Heetus, Asellus, Confusalis, Miniata, Aureola, Helvola, BubricoUis, 
JaeobsBss, Russula, Monacha, Pudibunda, Potatoria, Fagi, Camelina, Bodonea, Batis, 
Berasa, Orion, Alni, Turoa, Typhse, Hepatica, Oroeeago, Undulanus var. ramosana, 
Extersaria, Consortaria, Dolabraria, and many others. Desiderata. — Ova, pupae. — E, 
Morris, Brockenhurst. 

, Wanted. — ^British and European Tortricids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in UejnGk*& Handbook and Staudinger and Rebel’s Catalog, pinned 
and* set in English style acceptable. Will make liberal returns in any family of North 
American Lepidoptera named or other orders unnamed.— IF. D. Kearfott, Ills, Liberty 
Street, New fork City, U.8.A, 

Wanted Godeodhomds.— As I wish to breed and record the life-history of all the , 
species of Coleophora, I should be , pleased to receive any oases and living larvae which 
entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return. — Hy. J. Turner, 98, 
Drakefell Road, St. Catherine's Park, New Gross, S.E. 

Exchange. — I am desirous of obtaining butterflies from the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacific Islands. For such I offer perfect diuriials from North and South America, 
North American Ooleoptera. — Levi W. Mengel, Boijs' High School, Reading, Pa., U.S.A, 

Wanted. — Erycinidsa of the world. Offer for same Diurni from United States,— 
Levi W. Mengel, Boys' High School, Reading, Pa., U.S.A. 

Parasitical Biptera wanted. — ^Will lepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
parasites from larvae or pup© kindly forward such as they do not require to me ? If so I 
shall be greatly obliged,— <7, J. Waiimright, 2, Handsicorth Wood Road, HandsivoHh, Staffs. 

Changes op Ajddress. — E, Rogers Bush %o ,52, Bold Street, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

E. P. S. Tylecote to Castle Road, Deal. 

T ■ ' ' 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., 

8 p.ni. Meetings : October 19th, November 2nd, 16th, December 7th, January 18th, 1905. 

The City of London Entomological and Natural History Society.— London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.O. — The first and third Tuesdays in the month, at 7.30 
p.m., except in July and August. 

Toynbee Hall Natural History Society.— Held at Toynbee Hail, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. November '^th (Mr. F. W. Rudler), December 3th (Rev. 

F. Morice). Excursions: October 23rd, Burnham Beeches; Paddington, 10.15 a.m, 
November 20th, Purley ; Cannon Street, 10.25 a.m. 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
< Chambers, London Bridge,— The second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 8 p.m. 
October 27th, “ Reports of Field Meetings at Eynesford and Byfleet. November 10th, 
“The Peetens,” Mr. W. Manger, F.E.S. November 24th, “Annual Exhibition of 
Varieties.” December 8th, “Lantern Exhibition.” 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Downs Stations, G.E.R. — Meetings: — October I8th, 25th, “Pocket box and 
Microscopical Exhibition.” November^ 1st and 8th, “An entomological trip to British 
Guiana*” by W. J. Kaye, F.E.S. November 18th, 22nd, “ Notes on the Acidali03,” by 
L. B. Front, F.E;S. 




FOR SiLI^F. 

Fine genuine British specimens of — ^Ambigua, 6d. ; Fksciaria, 3d. ; Cinctaria, 4d. 
Oehraeea, 3cl. ; Oribrmn, 9d. ; Siiiapis, 2d. ; Yalezina, 9d. ; Cinxia, 2d. ; W-album, 4d. 
Betulse, 4d. ; Lueina, 2d. ; Actajon, 4d. ; Convolvuli, Is. ; Minos, 4d. ; Undulanus, Bd. 
Clilorana, 2d. ; Aureola, 4d. ; Beplana, 3d. ; Quadra, 4d. ; Hera, 8d. ; Versicolor, 9d. 
Cultraria, 2d. ; Putrescens, 9d. ; G-eminipuneta, 4d. ; Subsequa, 9d. ; Suspecta, 3d. 
Trabeaiis, 6d. ; Sponsa, 4d. ; Dolobraria, 4d. ; Syringaria, 4d. ; Fusoantaria, 5d. 
Erosaria, 6d. ; Boboraria, 9d. ; Consortaria, 4d. ; Papilionaria, bd, ; Vernaria, 4d. 
Straminata, 6d. ; Emutaria, 6d. ; Erieetaria, 3d. ; Firmata, 3d. ; IJnangulata, 2d. : 
Tersata, 3d. ; Undulata, 3d. ; and others at half usual prices. 

Apply — Mrs. FOWLER, Ringrwood, Hants. 


FOR SALE, A SUPERIOR 

Mahogany Entomological Cabinet 

Of 40 Interchangeable Drawers. 

Size 18in. by 16in., ebony knobs, sunk panelled sides to carcase, moulded top 
and plinth, and enclosed by 2 plate-glass panelled doors. Own make. 

Price £40. T. GURNEY, 50, Broadway, London Fields, N.E. 


Collection of Buttei^flies. 

Eine grosse wissenscliaftliche Schmetterlingssammlung (Talueorktisohe Falter) beste- 
hend aus circa Mnfunddreissigtausend Stucken, mit Hunderten von Originalen und vielen 
Earitaten und einer Menge neuer Aberrationen zu verkaufen. 

Naheres unter— F.D.E. 127, duroh Rudolf Mosse, 

Frankfurt-a-M., Germany, 


Mr. BERNARD PIFFARD, Brockenhurst, New Forest, Hants. 

NEW FOEEST HYMENOPTEEA. 


Nomada sexfasciata (parasite on Longieorn bee) . . . . 1/6 each. 

„ roberjeotiana. . .. .. .. 2/- ,, 

Agenia (Pampylus) bifasciata . . . . . . . . 4/- „ 

Methoca ichneumonides .. .. .. .,5/- ,, 

The New Forest Cicada .. .. .. 2/6 ,, 

Selection of Lepidoptera and Ooleoptera to visitors 2d. each. 

Information on localities supplied hy corrcspomlenm^ or calling as ahove. 


THE PTEROPHORINA OP BRITAIN. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

A few copies of this book having unexpectedly come to hand from the original 
publisher, they are offered, so long as they last, at the published price of 5s. per volume. 
J. Herbebt Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Rambles in Alpine Valleys. 

Bound in Cloth, with Map and Photographs of District. 

Price 3s. 6d, 

This book contains a serik of essays dealing with the colours of insects, and suggek 
tions as to the relation in past time between the Alpine and British fauna, Many new 
facts are brought forward, and entomological problems discussed from various standpoints. 

J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S:E. 







^ ^ , 

WATKINS k DdNOAStEft, 

Naturalists mi Manufacturers of Entomoiogkal Apparatus and Cabinets* 

jpyn Bing Nets, wire or oane, including Sfciok, 1/3, 2/-, 5i/6. Folding Nets, 3/6, 4/** 
timkella Nets (holf-aoting), 7/-. Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d., 1/-, 1/6. l^inc lielaxiJig Boxes, 
9d., l/-» 1/6, 2/“. Nested Chip Boxes, 7d, per four dozon. Kiitomological Pins, assorted 
or mix^, 1/-, 1/6 t)er ounce. Pocket Lantonifl, 2/6 to 8/^. Bugarlng Tin, with biush, 1/0, 
$1*, Sugaring Mixture, muty for use, 1/0 per tin. Store-Boxes, with canipiior cells, 2/0» 
4/-, 6/*, C/% Betting-Boards, hat or oval, lin., 6d. ; IJin., 8d.; 2in., lOd.j 2Jin., !/• ; 
BJitt., 1/4; 4in., 1/6; Cin., 1/10; Complete Bet of foxtrieen Boards, 10/6. Setting HouseSt 
9/6, 11/6 ; corked back, 14/-. iSino Larva Boxes, 9d., 1/-, 1/6. Breeding Cage, 2/0, 4/-, 
6/-, 7/6. Coleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 3/0, 1/8. Botanical Cases, jamimed, 
double tin, 1/0 to 6/6. Botanical Paper, l/l, 1/4, 3/9, 2/2 per qtxire. insect Clazol Cases, 
2/6 to 11/-. Cement for replacing Anteunso 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 3/0, 2/-, 2/0 per 
pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 3J, best quality 1/4 per dozen sheets. Brass Chloroform Bottle, 
2/6. Insect Lens, 3/- to 8/-, Glass-top and Glass-bottomed Boxes, trom J/- per dozen. 
Zinc Killing Box, 9d. to 1/-. Pupa Bigger, in leather sheath, 1/9. Taxidermi&t’s Com- 
panion, containing most necessary implements for skinning, 10/6. Scalpels, 1 /3 ; Scissors, 
2/- per pair ; Eggdnlls, 2d., 3d., 9d. ; Blowpipes, 4d. ; Artificial Eyes for Birds and 
Animals ; Label-lists of British Butterfiies, 2d. ; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 2d„ 3d., 6d, ; ditto 
of X<and and Fresh-water Shells, 2d.; Useful Bobks on Insects, Eggs, etc. 

THE wand telescope NET < an innovation in Butterfly Nets). 

We beg to call your attention to our new Telescopic Handle for butterfly nets. It is 
h)Me entirely in brass, and is light and strong, and, moreover, it can be shut up to oaxry 
i ^ Id pit'll compass, a very comj^t pattern, ejecting great saving in weight and bulk. 

^ f Prtoea— E Joifitei 8/E» 3 ioltits, 3/6; 4 Joints, 10/6. 

Complete with cane folding ring and bag. We shall be pleased to send on application. 

SHOW BOOM POE CABINPTB 

Of every description of Ihshsots, Bums* Boos, Coins, Miobosoojpical OaixorH, Fomhilm, Sta. 
Catalogue (96 pages) sent on application, post Iree. 

LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS ANT) BIRDS’ EGOS (British, ICuropean, and Ktoiie,) 

Bird9f MamttaU, etc,, Piemved mul Mounted by Fuat-clms IVorkmen. 

4aaS^-86, STRAND, LONDON. W.C. (8 doora from Charing Cross) 


OVA, LARV^, AND PUP^ . 

The Largest Breeder of Lepidoptera in the British Isles is 

H. "W. HEAD, 

SeT^FXBOKOUGH. 

JP'uU Lint of Oca^ Latme^ and l^iipaej rt/&o h^ndoptmt^ Apparntm, (Miwu 

0^1 appUcatmu 

Many Rare British Species and Oood Varieties for Sale. 


OVA, LARV/E AND PUP/E. 

Large stock all the year round. Blnest g,nality. 

' OBNUINB BRITISH ONLY STOCKED. 

^ , Ptiee list free. 

^ Lopidoptera reared from the ova to Pupto or Imagmes on coanmiSBion. 
’ ' For terms, etc., apply 

L. W. NEWMAN, Bexley, Kent. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, 

KOJL* IV. 

By J. W. TUTT, 

With Synopsis of Contents of Vols. I and lY., and General Index of Vols, I to 
IV, by OEORaE WHEEMB, M.A* 

Price £1 net. 

Thick 8vo., 583 and xvi. pp., Plates, etc., strongly bound in cloth, and gold- 

lettered. 

Complete ficty Vol, Z-JF, for a fexo weeJcswill he mid for £S Zs. 8d., Single Volimes £1 net, 
A detailed account of the British Sphingids, quite encyclopedic in its 
character, with general details of the whole group, their affinities and classifica- 
tion, their habits, early stages, distribution, etc.; full account of their 
hybridisation and gynandromorphisin, their variation and local races. Every 
British entomologist ought to make it his business to see this work, if he sees it, 
he will buy it, even if he makes no other investment in entomological books. 
Every available detail that can be gathered, either from British records or abroad, 
has been accumulated to make up a huge collection of facts about each species, of 
which even the most advanced lepidopterist can have no conception till he has 
seen the work. The account of Agrms cotwohuU occupies 63 pages, and that of 
Manduca edrojpos^ 76 pages of detailed facts, whilst the accounts of Seda 
siellaiarum, Bumorphu elpenor, Thereira porcelluBt Hippotion celerLo^ Phryxm 
livomica, Celerio gallU, Hyles euphorbiae, Daplmis neri% Hyloieus pinmM and 
Sphinx liyuBtri must be held to be unrivalled. The older British lepidopterists, 
who regret the decay of British entomology as they knew it, will see, by refer- 
ence tp this work, what they and their opntemporaries have done, by their steady 
work, towards the grand total of knowledge that we now have of these species. 
Over a thousand dififerent entomologists have been drawn on for material in con- 
nection with this work. , “ , 

It is remarkable that, although entitled A Batumi History of British 
Lepidoptera^ the German, lepidopterists have insisted on a German translation. 
Such a book must be more valuable to the British lepidopterist, and if every one 
would see it, no doubt he would want it. 

The Hon. W. Eothschild and Dr. Jordan write in their standard Bevision 
of the Bphingidaei “Tutt’s work is the most intrinsic ever written on the 
Palsearctic Lepidoptera. There is nothing written anywhere on European 
Lepidoptera coming up^ to it in thoroughness.” Mr. W. Bateson, F.R.S., writes : 
“ The new British Lepidoptera is a fine scholarly piece of work, for which not 
* only the entomological specialist, but naturalists of all orders, will be thankful to 
Mr. Tutt for many a year, etc.” 

Cheques or Postal Orders to be sent to — J. Hbrbbet Tutt, Bayleigh Villa, 
Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


The Migration and Dispersal of Insects. 

BY 

J. W, TUTT, F.B,S. 

Demy 8vo., 182 pp. Price Five Shillings net. 

This book, the only one published on this interesting subject, is of first 
importance to all students of the geographical distribution of animals, and 
contains the following chapters : — 

Xr General Considerations. 2. Coceids and Aphides. 3. Orfchoptera. 4. Odonata. 
S. Lepidoptera. 6. Coleoptera. 7. Diptera. 8. Social Insects— Hymenoptera, Ter- 
mites. 9. Pinal considerations. 

, Only a very small number of copies has been printed. It is trusted that 
all entomologists will, besides supporting the book themselves, recommend it 
to any libraries in which they are interested or with which they are connected. 
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FOR SiLLR. 

Fine genuine British specimens of— Sinapis, 2d. ; Bdusa, 2d. ; Adippe, 2d. ; Aurinia 
2d. ; Sibylla, 3d. ; Typhon, 3d. ; Quercus, Bd. ; Valezina, 9d. ; Argiolus, 2d. ; Actaon 
4d, ; Convolvuli, Is. ; Ligustri, 3d. ; Steilafcarum, 3d. ; Tipuliformis, 2d. ; Geiyou, 3d. 
Cndulanus, 3d.; Frasinana, 2d. ; Cucullatella, Id. ; Irrorella, 2d. ; Miniata, 2d. ; Meso 
mella, Bd. ; Aureola, 3d. ; Quadra, 4d. ‘ Deplaua, 3d. ; Cribrum, 9d. ; Hera, 8d. 
Plantaginis, 2d. ; Pavonia, 3d. ; Faleataria, 2d. ; Palplna, 3d. ; Derasa, 2d. ; Muralis 
2d.; Typhee, 2d.; Mieacea, 2d.; Ambigua, 6d.; Trabealis, 3d. ; Fasoiana, 3d.; Fimbria 
2d. ; Mimosa, 2d. ; Argentula, 3d.; Sponsa, 4d. ; Adyenaria, 2d. ; Pranaria, 3d. ; Syrin 
garia, 2d. ; Tersata, 3d. ; Oinctaria, 5d. and others at half usual prices. 

Apply — Mrs* FOWLER, Ringwood, Hants. 


THE PTEROPHORINA OP BRITAIN. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S.^ 

A few copies of this book having unexpectedly come to hand from the original 
publisher, they are offered, so long as they last, at the published price of 5s. per volume. 
J. Heebeet Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


Rambles in Alpine Valleys. 

Bound in Cloth, with Map and Photographs of District. 

Price 3s, 6d, 

This book contains a series of essays dealing with the colours of insects, and sugges- 
tions as to the relation in past time between the Alpine and British fauna. Many new 
facts are brought forward, and entomological problems discussed from various standpoints. 

J. Heebert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


lxn.pox*taija.t Rotice. 

Practical Hints i Field Lepidopterist 

By J. W. TUTT, 

(Interleaved for collector’s own notes). 

Part HI is now in the printer’s hands and should be ready for distribution 
to subscribers by Christmas. It contains lengthy chapters from the collector’s 
standpoint on “The Lepidopterous Egg and Egg-Stage,” “The Larva and 
Larval Stage,” “ The Pupa and Pupal Stage,” “ Collectors,” “ Collecting,” and 
“ Collections.” It also contains almost 1200 unpublished “ Practical Hints,” of 
the form so well known to readers of The Entomologufe Eeeord^ &o. Also a 
combined Index to Parts I, 11, and III. Altogether, it will be the largest and 
most important of the three parts that complete the work. 

A few copies of Part d of the above are still available, but the price is now 
raised to 9s. for interleaved and 7s. 6d. for uninterleaved copies. Part II may 
still be obtained at published price, 6s. for interleaved copies. 

Part III will not be again offered at 4s. 6d. to subscribers ; tbe offer made 
this month will stand until December 15th, the date of publication of the 
December number of The Entomolog'kfa Becord. After that date copies will 
only be sold at 6s. each net. Intending subscribers are, therefore, kindly 
requested to send in their names at once. 

Dear Sir, — 

Please enter my name aa a guarantor for copies of practical HinU 

for the Field Lepidopteristi Part III, and the Eidex to Parts I, II, and III, for each 
copy of which I will send the sum of 4s. 6d, on publication. 

Name 

Address, 

Date * 

Mr. I. Heebbet Tutt,, 119, Westcombe Hill, S.E^ , ^ 
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The Back Yolomes (I*XV) of The EntovioloffUt's Ilecord, &c., can be obtained at 10s. 6d. 
per Tolume. Complete set of Id vols. £5 15s. net. “ Special Index ” to Vols. ITT., IV., 
Y., YI., vn., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII., xril., XIV. ami XV., price 1/6 each. Single Back 
Numbers can be obtained at mwithK the piiblishod price from J. Herbert Tiitt, 
119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S,B. 


Subfscnberft are Idndly requested to observe timt Kubsoripbioiis to T/ir &«., are 

payable m advaiiee. The subscription (with or without the Special Index) is Seven Shillings, and 
must be sent to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. (/boquoB and Postal 
Orders should be made payable to J. W. Tr>'rr. 

Advbjrtjsf.mjsm's nf Books and Insects for Sale will he mserted at a mimiunm cliai’j^e of 2h, Cd. (for 
four Imes). fjonsier Advertisements in proportion. A rednetion made lor a senes. Particulars of Mr. 
J. Hei'bert Tutt, 1L9, Westcombe Hiil, Blackbeatb, S.hl. 

Subscribers wbo change their addresses must ronort the same to Mr. 11. K. Vaor, “Bertrose.” 
Geilatly Tload, St. (^atberine’s Park, hondon, S.Fi., otherwise then* magaRines will probably be delayed, 
also to Ml. J. Htsrdtski’ Tutt, U9, Westeombe Hill, Blackheath, S.R. 

Articles for insertion and Exchanges should be sent to J. \V^. Titj't, B,avieiprh Vdla, Westcombe 
Hill, S.B , e.wept those relating to Coleoplera, wbiob sliouki be sent to Mr 11. PoNihTHOpriij, 58, 
Konsineton Mamsions, South ICensinsrton, 8,W. 

All Exchange Magazines must be forwarded to J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe Hill, 
Blackheath, a.E, 

Reprints of Articles or Notes (long or short) appearing in this Magazine can bo arranged for by 
Authors u.t a very low price, it ordered at the tnne of sending the article (miinumra 00), on application 
to Mr. J. Hehbekt Tutt, 119, Westcombe TTiU, Blackheath, S.E. 


Exchangf.s . — The ufie of ihitt eohtnin for the offer of Duplieate^ and Thf^iJeraia and 
Ch.m{)es of address^ is open free to ii}thin‘nhers m) far ai^ there is spare at ailable. 

ExcinNGK Baskets, — October 97th, 190 1, No. 1 basket. — Messrs. I-Torne, Day, 
Studd, Kobevtson, Ov^nclen, Fox, Bowles, Bower, Mera, Biding, Day, Horne. 
October 15th, 1904, No, 2 basket. — Messrs. Ash, Biding, Whittle, Oveuclen, Adkin, 
Bobertsoii, Studd, Whilker, Bower. [Aleinbers who wish to be missed must write to 
the name preceding their own on list, not to the Secretary.] The names of one or 
two new candidates for admission will be welcomed and room made as opportunity 
offers. Some Members are not noting receipt of basket to Secretary on its 
Arrival to them. 

Dttplientes, — Arbufci, Pictaria, Badiata, Cassinea ( d s), Cervinata^, Pennaria (d* s), 
Erosaria*", Cardiii, Oinxia*, Cardamines, P. Popnli, Mendiea, IManra, Iota (fair), Chrysitis, 
Eerrugata*, Oxyacanthse, var. Capacina, Atropos (fair). Ova of Plaviciueta ana Corvinata. 
JDesidemta. — Ova,, larv®, and pupa . — Mm R. Miller, The Croft, Bainsford Road, 
Chelmnford. 

Diqdieates. — Atalanta*, Dispar* and ova, Monacha* and ova, Autumnaria*'' and ova, 
S. xiopnii*, Pei’Ia, FlavicinetaN and preserved larvee of Atalania, Dispar, Monaclia, Caja, 
Lnbricipeda, Psi, Alsmes, Taraxaci, Xanthograpliu, Lueipam, Fl^^^ic^neta, Typica, 
Autumnaria, Hirtaria, Grossulariata. Desiderata. — Nun'ierouc.. Also land, fre-shwater, 
and marine shells. — J, TF. Bovlt, fiO, Washington Street, Netvhind, Hull, 

Duplieatcs.^ — Geryon, Pennaria (few), Cncnllatella, Versicolora'* (bred from Wyre 
Forest ova), Oleraeea, Lencopheearia, Dispar*, Botha, Pedaria^ (k )i’ Juliaria”, Pinmbaria, 
and ITlmata. imiderata. — Numerous, on black pins^only.—H. Woodhead, Lyndon Villa, 
Somers Road, Worcester. 

Duplicates. — Cardamines, Edusa, Paphia, Euphrosyne, Selene, Aurinia (Sandwich), 
Polychloros, lo, Tithonus, Argiolus, Oeeliatus, Ligustri, Elpenor, Dominula, Bussula, 
Plantaginis, Clirysorrbma, B. ^uercus, Potatoria, , Illastram, Alniaria, Betulana” urn*, 
donblodayaria, Obsciirata, Gilvaria, Eubiginata, Badiata, Glandifera, Popularis, Verbasei 
(4), Promissa (4). Tksiderata. — Numerous . — Stuart G. Hills, PuUie Library, Folkestone, 

’W.ANTEo. — ^British and European Tortricids, especially those species credited to both 
Europe and America in MeyvicFs Handbook and Staudinger and Eebel’s Qnialoq, pinned 
and set in English style ao^eeptable. Will make liberal returns in any family of North 
American Lepidoptera. named dr other' orders unnamed.— 'IF. D. Kearfott, 114, Liberty 
Street, ^Hew York GUy, U.S.A. 

Waxteu OoLEOPHoniDS.—As I wish to breed and record the life-history of ail the 
species of Coleophora, I should be pleased to receive any cases and living la rvsje which 
entomologists may meet with. I will do what I can in return. — Ily. J. Turner, 98, 
Drakefidl Road, St. Catherine's Park. Neic Cross, l^.E. 

Exchaxou. — I am desirous of obtaining butterflies fro'm the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the Pacifle Islands. For such I offer perfect diurnals from North and South America, 
North American Goleoptera.-rifhe^i IT^ Mengel, Boys^ High School, Beading, Pa„, (7..S...>1. 

Wanted,— E ryclnidse of the world. Offer for same Diurni from XJnited States.— 
Levi W. MeQigel, Boys’ High School, Reading, Pa,, U.S.A. 

^ pAmsmcAD Dipteba wanted.VWjU lepidopterists who may breed any dipterous 
paa:asites from larvae or pupae kindly forward such as they do not reqpiire to me ? II so I 
shaltbe greatly obliged.—G. J, Wainwright, 2, Handsworth Wood Road, Handstcorth, Staffs. 




DivpliQc^Us, — Ooleoptera : Anisotpma rugosa, A, eiliaris, A. furva, Antbictis bimacu- 
latas, Ammoecius brevis, Biedius longulus, B. opacus, Dryoocetes alni, Oenthorrbynchus 
punotiger, Ceuthorrbynohidius posthumus, Silis ruficollis, Agathidium varians, A. rotun- 
Satum, Trox sabulosus, Amalus hssmorrhous, Gymnetron linarias, Saperda soalaris, 
Syncalypta hirsuta, etc. — G. W. Chaster, 42, Talbot Street, Southpo^'f., 

Duplicates. — Bupse : Rubricollis, Jacobeese, Batis, Orion, Prodromaria, Consortaria, 
Extersaria, Asella. Imagines: Selene, Euphrosyne, Sibylla, Paphia, Hectus, Rubri- 
collis, Monacha, Pudibunda, Berasa, Batis, Orion, Turoa (pair), Hepatica, Saucia, 
Porphyrea, Brunnea, Piuiperda, Gothica, Miniosa, Rubricosa, Oxyacanthse, Apriliha, 
Nebulosa, Rhizolitha, Moneta, Gamma, Pyramidea, Consortaria, Extersaria, Obscurata* 
Psittacata . — B Morris, Brockenhurst. 

Duplicates , — Rhinomacer attelaboides, Hypera fasciculata, Elleschus bipunctatus, 
Apion limonii, Donaeia nigra, D. menyanthidis, B. dentafca, D. dentipes, Balaninus 
villosus, B. rubidns, Oxypoda lividipennis. Desiderata , — Many species of Coleoptera.— ■ 
B. A, Atmore, King'^s Lynn, Norfolk. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., 
8 p.m. Meetings: November IGth, December 7th, January I8th, 1905, Annual Meeting. 

The City of London Entomological and Natural History Society*— London 
Institution, Pinsbuir Cu’ciis, E.C. — The first and third Tuesdays m the month, at 7.30 
p.m., except in July and August. November lorh. Nomination of Council. December 6th, 
Election of Council ; Presidential Ad<hess by Mr. A. VV. Mera. December 20th, “ Notes 
on the Pterophoriclee,*' Dr. T. A. Chapman. January 3rd, Pocket Box Exhibition. 

Toynbee Hall Natural History Society. — Held at Toynbee HalJ, Commercial 
Street, E., Mondays, at 8 p.m. December 5tli (Rev. F. Moriee). Field Meetings: 
November 20tb, Piiiley : Cannon Street, 10.25 a.m. December 18th, Chislehurst; 
Cannon Street. 10.0 a.iu. January Ljth, Ijealheiliead : London Bridge, 10 5 a.m. 

The South London Eiiiomological and Natural History Society, Hibernia 
ChambevK, Lo-idi'H Hridc-o.-- Tne and foiivtU Thuvsdavs m each iiioiU;h, at 8 p.m. 

Nosemlita ' Aunusd Lxhiidliu’i of Viivietiesa. etc.” December 8th, “Lantern 

Exhibition “ I Aiem beiN p lid others are kindly requested to bring or send entomological 
slides.) January PJtb. lfX>5, Lantern Demonstration — “ Colour Photography in Natural 
History.” 

North London Natural History Society, Hackney Technical Institute, adjoining 
Hackney Dosuis Stations, G.E.R. — Meetings: — N ovember 22nd, “ The Geometrid Wave 
Moths — Acklaliids,” L. B. Prout; November 29th. December 13th, “ Holiday Paper, V, 
A. J. Rose, F.E.S.; December 20lh ; December 27th, Lantern Exhibition, J. A." Simes. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society. — Grosvenor Museum, Chester, 
at 7 p.m., November 21gt. Hon. Sec., E, -1. B. Sopp, 104, Liverpool Road, Birkdale. 


Wanted Purchasers for 

South African Moths & Butterflies. 

Any number expertly packed Specimens sent. 

Apply W. RAEPER, Indimaris, Grange Av., Levenshulme. 


!E*n.ton3.olo^ioa>l Sooks fox* Sa>le. 

Fowler’s “ Goleoptera,” coloured edition, half calf. Stephens’ “ Illustrations British 
Entomology,” 12 vols., coloured, splendid set. Rye, Shuckard tfe Co. Barrett’s “ Lepi- 
dopter^” coloured edition, 5 vols., elbth. Buckler’s Larvae,” 7 vols.,’ cloth. 8 vols. 
“ Entomologist,” cloth. ' 5 Monthly Magazine, cloth. 4 Entomologist’s Record (2 in 
'numbers). 

Edward Graham, 211, Millhrook Road, Southampton. 






FOR SALE. THE FOLLOWING RARE AND IMPORTANT r 
ENTOMOLOGICAL WORKS. 

s, d. 

The Aleyrodids of California, by F. B. Berais, 8vo., with 11 full-page plates of 

structural details. New, Bound in cloth. Gold-lettered on back . . . . 5 0 

Bevisiqn of American Siphcnaptera (with a complete bibliography of the group), by 
Carl P. Baker, with 17 full-page plates of structural details. New. Bound 

in Cloth. Gold lettered .. .. .. .. 7 6 

Beetles of the district of Columbia, by Henry Uhle, comprising a complete list of 
2975 species and detailed ecological notes. New. Bound in cloth. Gold 

lettered 4 6 

The Biepharoceridse of North America, by Vernon L. Kellogg, with 5 large full- 
sized plates (including Head-structures, Neuration, Larval structure, Pupal 
structure, Imaginah structure, Genitalia, and Mouthparts). New. Bound 

in cloth. Gold lettered ' 5 0 

Catalogue of the Ooccidse of the World, by Maria E. Fernald, M.A., 1st edition, 

8vo., 36*0 pp. Well bound in half-roan. Gold lettered. New. Original 
cover bound inside. (This edition went out of print in 6 months and is no 

longer obtainable) 12 6 

The PhasmidfiB of the United States, by Andrew Nelson Oaudell, 8vo., with 4 full- 
page plates. Well-bound in cloth. Gold-lettered. New. Original cover 

hound inside . . 4 6 

Monograph of the insects of the order Thysanoptera inhabiting North America, by 
Wairen Elmer Hinds, with 11 fuli-]page plates of details. 8vo. Well bound 
in cloth. Gold lettered. New, , Origin^ covers bound inside . . ,.76 

Genealogio Study of Dragonfly Wing Venation, by James G. Needham, with 24 
beautiful full-page plates of excellently reproduced photographic details, and 
a large number of woodcuts. 8vo.^ Well bound in Cloth. Gold lettered. 

New. Original cover bound inside. The most important, work ever issued 

on the subject , . 10 0 

Cocoid® of Japan, by Shinkai Indkichi Kuwaiia, with 7 full page plates 6f heauti- 
fully reproduced details drawn by the .author. Large 8yo. Neyr, Bound 
in cloth and gold. lettered. Letteroress in English , . . .. 7 ,, 6 

Butterflies of Switzerland arid Alps of Central Euro]^, hy George Wheeler, M, A., , 

8vo. Strongly boundi 4s. 6d, ; interleaved . . . . . . . ♦ . . 5 1 6 

' , Bntomologists mUng boak$ are invited to send Hmr lists of desiderata. , 

A. H., 31, Wisteria Road, Lewisham, S,E. 


THE NATURALIST. 

A MONTHLY ILLOSTRATEL JOURNAL OP 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

BnrnsD by 

Sheppdrd, F.G.S., and T. W. Woodhead, P.L.S,, 

Museum, Hull} Technical College, HuddersfieM; .. , 

With the assistance as referees in special departments of 

J, Gilbert Baker, F.R,S., F.L.S. j Percy F. Kendal, F.G.S. ; T^ H. Nelson, M.B.O.IJ# 
Geo. T. Porritt, F.L.Sm F.E.S. ; John W. Taylor ; William West, F.L.S. 

LONDON: 

A., Bbown & Sous, Ltd., 5, Farringdon Avenue, E,C, 

PRICE SIXPENCE NET. BY POST SEVENPENCE. 

esfc., to be oMnssed to— The EDITOBSf TBM MUSE'U^^ BULL^ 

Second Edition, 1904. Price 6s. 6d. 
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fom^Iiuig NnH Wire oir eitiie, 


toeing Nets, $[&^ 4/-*. 

f mbrelb Nets (Holf-ftckiig), 7/*, Poeket Boxes, $4., M., ih 3t/6. 2mo Belaxmg Boxes, 

I/-, i/C, *i/-. Kt^sted Chip Boxes, 7d per fcm doiaein, fintootooal Bini,, assorted 
wjxed, i/-, 1/C poi ounce* Bookei Lanterns, $/C to 6/-* iSugaiing Tin, with biush, 1/6. 
ip, Sugaiing Mixture, ready Cor 1486 , 1/U per tin* Stoie-Boxea, with camphor cehs, 2/6, 
4 k 6/-, 6/-. Betting-Boaide, fiat or oval, Xm*, Cd* j IJin., Sd*; 2in*, 10d*j 2Jm., If* | 
mn,j 1/4 j 4m., 1/C; 6m., 1/30; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10/6. Setting Houses, 
j/O, lt/6; oorliod back, 14/% 5Sino Lam Boxes, Od., 1/-, 1/6. BJcedmg Cage, 2/6, 4/% 
i/v, 7/0. OoleopteriHt’s Oolloctmg Bottle, with tube, 1/6, 1/6. Botanical Cases, japanned, 
dimble tm, 1/6 to 6/6. Bobnnioal Bapet, 1/1, 1/4, 1/9, 2/2 per qtulre. Insect Clazea Cases, 
2/6 to U/% Cement fm leplacing Antennee 4d. per bottle. Steel Fojoeps, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6 per 
pair* Cabinet Ooik, 1 by 3J, beet (lualHy 1 /4 per dozen sheots, Biass Ohloiofom BotSe, 
1/6* Insect Lens, IJ* to 8/-. 0iass4op and Class-bottomed Boxes, from 1/- ner dozen, 
^jslno Killing Box, 9a* to l/-. Pupa Bigger, m leather sheath, 1/9. Taxideimlst’s Com 
paalon, containing most necessary implements for skinning, 10/6. Soalpoln, 1/8 ; Scissors, 
2/- per pair ; Kggdrills, 2d., Sd., 9d. ; Blowpipes, 4d. ; Artificial Byes for Birds and 
Ajoimala ; Label-lists of British Butterflies, 2d. ; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 2d., 8d., fid, ; ditto 
of Land and Eresh- water Bhells, 2d, ; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, etc. 


THB WAND retESCOPE NET {An iimontioa in Butterfiy Hets). 

We beg to call your attention to our new Telescopic Handle for butterfly nets, li 
entirely in brase» and is light and strong, and, moreover, it can be shut up to carry 
/ Id small compass. A very compact pattern, eSeotiag great saving in weight and bulk, ^ 

lolUtft, 9/6 1 3 0/6$ 4 Joftits, 10/6. 

(Joroplete with cane folding ring and hag. We shall be pleased to send on appHcatioik. 

SHOW BOOM JOB OABINBTS 


Qjl every aesorlpto of Ih8w« Bxims Hess, ^oms MicaosooriOAn Onraors Fossins 
Caialoene (w piges) ^nt on eppuoation, poet free 


'I tmm SWK Qp AnD BIBBS^ E008 (Blitleb, 1 uropeaii anS Exotie ) 

3M«» pt^arv«$ md Mounted Me ft oUm Wotknien 



H. W. HEAD, 6!5ntDmolD0i0t, 


* ^uU iMt of Om, mc^ Ptqm^ <dho L^pidopteta, Apparntm^ V&hineU 

He*, Mt on appUmtion, 

Many Bare British Species and Hood Varieties tmt Sale. 


OVA, LARV^ AND PUP/E. 

Large stock All the year round. Finest quality. 
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LepMoptcrists who have not yet treated themselyes to this work should 
do so this Christmas. 
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British entomologist ought to make it his business to see this work, if he sees it, 
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Over a thousand diSerfent entomologists have been drawn on for material in con- 
nection with this work. / ' ' » . 

It is remarkable that, although entitled A Natural History of British 
Lepidoptera^ the German lepidopterists have insisted on a German translation. 
Such a book must be more valuable to the British lepidopterist, and if every one 
would see it, no doubt he would want it. 

The Hon. W. Rothschild and Dr. Jordan write in their standard Bemsion 
of the Sphingidae: “Tutt’s work is the most intrinsic ever written on the 
Palsearctic Lepidoptera, There is nothing written anywhere on European 
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all entomologists will, besides supporting the book themselves, recommend it 
to any libraries in "vyhich they are interested or with which they are connected. 
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